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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


The  French  revolution  chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  the 
continent  and  of  Britain. — The  British  government  still 
resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France. — Catharine^s  views  respecting  Poland — she  de» 
sires  to  embroil  her  powerful  neighbours  in  war  with 
France. — Cautious  prudenae  of  Leopold. — Convention  at 
Pilnitz  between  the  chief  powers  of  Germany. '^^The 
parties  disavow  hostile  intentions  against  France. — The 
French  king  notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  acceptance  of 
the  new  constitution — answers  of  the  different  powers. 
--Circular  note  of  the  emperor. — Sweden  and  Russia 
urge  the  German  powers  to  active  hostilities^  but  without 
effect. — Proceedings  in  France.^—'Meeting  of  the  second 
national  assembly — they  conceive  internal  revolution  a 
reason  for  changing  the  law  of  nations. — Seizure  of 
Avignon — Operations  of  the  French  exiles  at  Coblentz.'-^ 
The  king  urges  them  to  return^^rapid  diminution  of  the 
king^s  power. — General  character  of  the  French  nationj 
— violent  passions^  ardour  of  pursuit^  and  energy  of  ac^ 
tion — the  same  character  appears  in  their  religious^  loyaly 
and  democratical  enthusiasm^^progress  of  republicanism. 
'-^Intrigues  between  the  royalist  and  republican  leaders 
^—from  the  emptiness  of  the  royal  coffers  are  unavailing* 
— The  king  refuses  to  attempt  his  escape. — Different 
views  of  the  emigrant  princes  and  of  the  nobles — of  fo* 
reign  potentates. — Disputes  between  the  French  govern^ 
ment  and  the  elector  of  Treves. — The  princes  of  the  em'- 
pire  headed  by  the  emperor  and  supported  by  Prussia 
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Jirni  a  vonfederacy  for  defending'  their  rights^^^udden 
death  of  the  emperor. — Preparations  of  the  king  ofSwe- 
den.^'^A^sassination  of  that  heroic  princet^^The  French 
government  demands  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  dis- 
avoxual  of  a  concert  hosHie  to  France.^^Basis  of  tran* 
(fuillity  proposed  by  Francis  and  Frederic  William."^ 
French  declare  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia.'-^Coun^ 
ter  decorations. — The  duke  of  Brunsviic  is.  appointed 
general  of  the  combined  armies  of  Germanym-w^Prepara" 
tions  of  France  and  distribution  of  the  armies. — The 
French  invade  the   Austrian   Netherlands— 4heir  first 
operations  are  desultory  and  unsuccessful — unprovided 
state  of  their  armies — is  imputed  to  treachery. ^-^Dispo- 
sitions of  government  to  remedy  this  defect.-^The  duke 
of  Brunswic  arrives  at  Coblentz.'-^The  allied  powers 
misinformed  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French 
nation'-^^nder  this  misinformation  they  concert  the  plan 
of  the  campaign — they  propose  to  invade  France  and  re- 
store  monarchy — manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic — 
threatens  more  than  its  authors  cafi  e^ecute-^^nwise  and 
hurtful  to  the  cause.^-State  of  parties  in  France — the 
manifesto  combines  diversity  of  sentiment  into  unanimous 
determination    to  resist  foreign  interference^— hurries 
the  doxtmfal  of  kingly  power — atui  completely  defeats  the 
purposes  of  its  framers.^-^Proceedings  at  PariS'^^power 
of  the  jacobins'— the  sanscuUottes — decrees  for  raising  a 
jacobin  army  and  punishing  refractory  priests— the  king 
refuses  his  sanction^— La  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris — but 
is  obliged  to  fly-^he  leaves  the  French  army  and  surren- 
ders  to  the  Austrians. — French  enthusiasm  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  combined  armies. — Anniversary  of  July 
Wth. — The  Marseillois — passive  citizens. — The  mayor 
of  Paris  in  t/ie  name  of  his  constituent^  demands  the  de- 
position of  the  king.^— 'Proceedings  of  the  lOth  of  August 
*—a  banditti  assault  the  Thuilleries — valour  of  the  Swiss 
guards — they  are  overpowered  and  massacred  by  the  sar 
vage  mob. — The  royal  family  carried  prisoners  to  the 
temple— deposition  of  the  king — plan   of  provisionary 
government  drawn  up  by  Brissot — manifestoes  to  the 
French  and  to  foreign  powers— plan  of  a  convention — 
persecution  of  the  unyielding  priests.— Chui^ch  plate  is 
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sent  to  the  mint  and  the  bells  are  turned  into  cannon. — 
Domiciliary  visits."^ Massacres  of  Septemder^-^-^itrocious 
barbarity  towards  the  princess  Lamballe. — Meeting'  of 
the  national  convention^^'-^English  societies  address  the 
convention  w^th  congratulations  and  praise — accompany 
their  commendations  with  a  gift  of  shoes. — The  corre^ 
sponding  society  by  its  secretary  1  ho  mas  Hardy  ^  shoe* 
maker^  invites  the  French  republic  to  fraternity  with 
Britain* — The  convention  believes  the  boasts  of  such  re* 
formers^  that  they  speak  the  voice  of  the  British  nation — 
this  belief  influences  their  political  conduct. — Schemes  of 
the  convention  for  procuring  the  property  of  other  coun-^ 
tries.-^Froceedings   of    the   duke   of    Brunswic»'-^He 
enters  France  and  advances  towards  Champaign*^^Du' 
mourier  the  French  general^  occupies  a  strong  position* 
— The   duke   of  Brunswic   retreats. — Elation    of    the 
French.^^Dumourier  enters  the  Netherlands^  defeats  his 
enemy   at    yemappe^    and  reduces    the   country. ^^The 
French  propose  to  conquer  and  revolutionize  •  all  Jieigh- 
bouring  states.'-^Noted  decree  of  November  19M,  encou- 
raging  foreign  nations  to  revolution. — The  French  open 
^  the  Scheldt  J  contrary  to  treaties  with  Britain. — Effects- 
in  Britain  from  French  doctrines  and  proceedings.^^ 
Anti-constitutional  ferment  during  the  recess  of  1 792.— 
English  republicans  confidently  hope  for  a  change.'-^ 
Alarm  of  many  friends  of  the  cofistitution. — Mr.Reeve^s 
association  against  republicans   and  levellers — is   very 
generally  joined^^-^nd  gives  an  important  turn  to  public 
opifiion.^^^The  king  embodies  the  militia-'-^nd  at  such  a 
crisis  summons  parliament  before  the  appointed  time* 

WHILE  lord  Comwallis  thus  eSected  so  great    ciiAP. 
a  change  in  IndostaD,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed     ^^^^* 
OD  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  France.     From  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue,  or  from  the  enmity  of  ambition,  princes 
and  subjects  were  warmly  interested  in  the  concerns  of  '^y^ 
the  gallant,  moderate,  and  discriminating  votaries  of  ra-  voiutioo  ^ 
tional  liberty  in  Poland,  but  they  were  still  more  univcr-  *>^»efly  /-n- 

■^  '  ^  .    .        ,  i;;uge9  the 

sally  and  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  furious  proceedings  of  Mteuti^i 
democratical  and  anarchical  license  in   France.     Every  ^^ent  and' 
friend  of  human  rights  regarded  the  Polish  establishment  o^^i''>^iri- 
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CHAP,    to  betray  his  cause  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  that  the 
^^^^^^^  court  being  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  the  bribe 
1798.      required*^  by  this  patriot,  he   persevered  in  his  republican 
career.^     A   plan  was  concerted  for  effecting  the  king's 
escape  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  which   province  was 
attached  to  his  majesty.     His  flight,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  been  practicable ;  but  the  character  of  the  king,  mild 
and  benevolent,  without  active  enterprise,  was  little  fitted 
to  profit   by   these    opportunities.     His  departure  from 
Paris  would,  he  thought,  annihilate  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution which  he  had  sworn  to  protect ;  and  expose  all  his 
adherents,  declared  or  even  suspected  throughout  France, 
The  king    to  the  infuriate  cruelty  of  dominant  licentiousness.    Froni 
attempt^^    these  considerations  the  king  refused  to  attempt  his  escape. 
hW  emipe.  Understanding  reports  to  have  been  circulated  that  he  was 
projecting  to  leave  Paris  ;  to  contradict  these  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  national  assembly,  in  which  he  fully  explained 
his  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions.'"     The  friends  of 
the   king,  and  even  of  limited  monarchy,   regretted  his 
unwillingness  to  venture  any  step  that  might  rescue  him 
from  a  situation  in  which  he  was  so  degraded  and  insult- 
ed.     They  conceived  that  the  object   was  well  worthy  of 
the  risk  ;  and  that  the  danger  of  flight  was  only  doubtful, 
whereas  the  danger  of  continuance  was,  if  not  immediate. 
Different    at  least  Certain.     Of  the  emigrants,  the  princes  desired  the 
the*emf.     restitution  of  the  old  government,  but  the  majority  of  the 
grant  prin-  exilcd  nobles  and  gentry  desired  the  establishment  of  a 

.cet  and  of  .  i    i*     •      i  i  11        • 

the  nobles;  nioderate  and  limited  monarchy,  roreign  powers  were 
of  forcim  ^^^  divided  on  this  subject.  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden, 
pptemtjius.  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy.  Prussia  was 
somewhat  favourable  to  this  opinion,  but  would  not  inter- 
fere actively,  without  the  cooperation  of  Leopold.  The 
emperor  continued  friendly  to  peace  until  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  proved  to  him  its  determination  to 
disturb  tranquillity.  They  still  withheld  satisfaction  for 
their  usurpations  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  They  threaten* 
ed  with  hostility  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  alleged  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  their  displeasure ;  but  chiefly,  his  expres- 

k  See  Plajfair's  History  of  Jftcot)ini9ni.  I  Persons  thoroughly  ao» 

qiukinted  with  Brissot,  declare  that  avarice  vraa  no  part  of  his  character ;  and  at 
.Mr.  Playfair  brings  no  proofs  of  hit  assertion,  disbelieve  it  as  improbable. 

m  State  Papers^  February  17tli»  179'2. 
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sion  of  doubts  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  king,  and    CHAP, 
permission   given  to  French  emigrants  to  assemble  in  his  ^^r* 
dominions.     French  troops  having  approached  the  fron-      ^^^^ 
tiers  of  Treves,  and  menacing  his  territories,  the  elector  l)**pvtes 
applied  for  protection  to  the  emperor.    This  prince,  as  head  thePretich 
of  the  Germanic  body,   proposed  to  the  other  princes  of  ^^^5"!^ 
the  empire,  an  extensive  plan  of  defensive  confederation,  the  elector 
for  mutual  and  reciprocal  security  against  French  aggres-  'it,c  Jrin-*" 
sion,  and  ordered  marshal  Bender  to  march  to  the  defence  «e«ofihe 

'  ^,        r*  %  •It        empire, 

of  Treves.     The   rrench  government,    m  a  style  rather  headed  bj 
menacing  than  conciliatory,  demanded  an  explanation  of  J^p  *™y' 
the  emperor's  intentions.    The  answer  of  Leopold,  though  «ipported 
firm,  was  still  pacific,  and   disavowed  every  intention  of  fmin  a  eon- 
aggressive  hostility.     Meanwhile  the  emperor  died  very  fopj"^. 
suddenly"  at  Vienna.      Francis,  his   son   and  successor,  i»i?  their 
declared  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  pacific  plan  of  Sudden 
his  father,    but  to  be   prepared  for  defensive  war.     The  ^^^  ^ 
French  government  catagorically  demanded  a  declaration  rw. 
of  Francis's  intentions,  and  received  a  reply  announcing 
the  existence  of  a  concert  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but 
not   invasion.     As  the  discussion  proceeded,   it  became 
progressively   more  hostile,^  and  both  sides  prepared  for 
war.     Catharine,   operating  on  the  heroic  mind  of  the 
Swedish  king  Guslavus,  had  induced  him,  so  early  as  the 
summer  of  1791,  to  join  in  a  project  for  the  relief  of  Lewis, 
even  if  the   emperor  and  Prussia  kept  aloof ;  and  Spain 
soon  after  had  acceded  to  this  design.     Gustavus  betaking 
himself  to  Coblentz,  conferred  with  the  exiled  princes  and 
nobility  ;  and,  encouraged  by  Catharine,  prepared  an  army 
which  he  was  to  head.     He  consulted  Leopold  and  Fred- 
eric William,  but  found  both  unwilling  to  embark  in  so  Prepan- 
ver}'  hazardous  a  project.     He,  however,  made  disposi-  kkig^ 
tions  for  proceeding  in  his  undertaking  without  their  coop-  Sweden, 
•ration,  ^nd  was  preparing  to  conduct  an  armament  which 
should  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  coop- 
orate^  with  the  royalists,  when,  on  the  16th  of  March  1792, 

I 

n  Aflcr  an  illness  of  two  da^s,  whirh  bj  many  was  ascribed  to  poison  ;  but 
there  was  never  any  proof  of  this  assertion. 

o  See  State  Papci-s,  from  Jamuiry  to  March  1792.  Corrcwondence  between  , 

the  Ainbauadors  and  ministers  of  Fmnce  and  Au6tri»,  at  I'arit  and  Vienna  ^ 
es|>ecia11y  the  letters  to  and  from  count  Kaunitz. 

p  Uouillei  chapters  xii.  and  xiii. 
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CHAP,    beiug  at  a  masquerade  in  his  capital,  from  the  hands  of 
^^^^^^'    Ankerstroem,   a  disafl'ected  noMeman,  who,   with  others^ 
1799       had  plotted  against  his  lift ,  he  received  a  wound  which 
Asvaauna-  proved  mortal.     He  for  twelve  days  languished  in  agoni- 
heroic       zing  pain ;  but  retaining  the  use  of  his  faculties,  very  ably 
pnnce.       ^^^  completely  arranged  his  affairs ;  left  wise  and  benefi- 
cial directions   to  his  youthful  son,  and  breathed  his  last 
on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty- first  of  his  reign  ;^  a  prince   for   genius  and 
heroism  rarely  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled,  even  in 
the  glorious  annals  of  Swedish  kings.     The  confederacy 
of  princes  which  Cxustavus  and  Catharine  first  proposed 
for  modelling  the  government  of  France,   without  regard 
to  the  voice  of  the  peopU%did  not  actually  take  place,  yet 
a  different  concert,  origuiiiting  chiefly  in  the  imperious  and 
violent  conduct  of  France  hers<'li',  was  unavoidably  form- 
Tbc  ed.  Dumourier,  now  foreign  minister,  in  dictatorial  terms 

goTeni-      required  both  from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  the 
ment  do-    disavowal  of  auv  concert  inimical  to  France,  and  the  dis- 

rnanns  ot  -^  ^  ' 

Atir^tiia      continuance  of  protection  to  the  French  emigrants.     The 

He «nM-*'*  answers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  a  general  prin- 

v<m:*iofa  ciplc  as  the  basis  of  tranquillity  ;  that  tht  French  should 

hosti.oio     not  consider  themselves^  as  from  their  revolution^  entitled  to 

Risis'ot"      violate  the  rights  of  other  powers.     They  therefore  stated 

imn^ujiiity  three  subjects,  on  which  they  demanded  satisfaction ;  first, 

by  i'lancis  that  a  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  princes  posses* 

HMVil^*"  **o°*^^*  ^^  Lorraine  and  Alsace.     Secondly,  that  satisfac- 

liiAin.  tion  should  be   rendered  to  the   pope  for   the  county  of 

Avignon.     I'hirdly,  that  the  government  of  France  should 

have  a  sufficient  power   to  repress   whatever  might  pvc 

uneasiness  to  oth'-r  states/      Dumourier  replied  that  the 

king  of  Hungary   had   no  concern  in  these  discussions, 

repeated  in  still  stronger  terms  the  demand  of  the  French 

government,  and  denounced  war  unless  the  answer  was  cat* 

Frcncii      egorical  and  speedy.    The  two  German  potentates  adhering 

uaiagjiinst  to    their   former   replies,   the  national    assembly,  on  the 

Aij»ti.a      20th  of  April,  declared  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary 

I'lussia.      and  Bohemia,*  and  soon  after,  against  the  king  of  Prussia. 

(|  On  the  iiiiMin  faM  oC  tlie^c  tuo  prifire9«  Tom  Pairic  cxnliiii((W  oltserred, 
"  Sf-e  IniM  kings  iwv.  \\\i.\\\u<^  hwm\  I"  v  .S«  c  Stale  I'aycrs.,  April  SUi,  I7ti^ 

n  SuKc  Pai»ci^  Ajnil  aiii,  179* 
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In  the  decree  denouncing  hostilities,  the  national  assembly  CHAP. 
repeated  the   imputation  of  a  hostile  confederacy  against 


the  liberties  of  France.     The  court  of  Vienna,  in  its  coun-      ,^^ 
ter  manifesto,'  disavowed  as  before,  all  offensive  intentions.  Counter 
The  princes  of  the  German  empire  had  formed  a  concert  tion. 
for  reciprocal  protection  against  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
France,  which  had  considered  her  internal  changes  as  rea- 
sons for  deviations  from  the  faith  of  foreign  treaties.    The 
king  of  Prussia,  as  member  of  the  confederation  for  secur- 
ing Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  declared 
himself  compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  war.     But 
besides  the  defensive  objects  avowed  by  Francis,  the  king 
of  Prussia's  manifesto  declared,  that  one  of  his  purposes 
was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy  in  France,  to  establish  a  legal 
power  on  the  essential  basis  of  a  monarchical  form,  and 
thus  give  security  to  other  governments  against  the  incen* 
diary  attempts   and  efforts  of  a  frantic  troop.^     Thus  the 
repression  of  French  principles  was  the  chief  object  which, 
by  his  own  avowal,  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  join  in 
hostilities   against  France  ^  while  the  protection  of  the 
Germanic  empire  was  ostensibly  the  principal  motive  of 
Francis.     From  the  time  that  Leopold  and  Frederic  Wil- 
liam had  concluded  their  alliance,  they  had  joined  in  deem- 
ing the  duke  of  Brunswic,  the  fittest  general  for  directing 
the  force  of  the  defensive  confederacy.      An  intercourse 
had  been  opened  between  them  confidentially  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  the   duke  was   fully  apprised,  and  approved  of 
the  enterprise  of  Leopold.     When,  from  the  aggression  xhe  duke 
and  declaration   of  France,  war   was  become   absolutely  *»*.  Krum- 
necessary,  his  serene  highness  accepted  the  command,  and  i»uiutcd 
preparations  were   made  for  opening  the  campaign  with  ^"*^Ji"raW- 
the  combined  forces.  neii  urmiet 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  mtmy. 
the  French  forces  were  set  in  motion.     The  king  had  es-  J^^j^J**^*" 
tablished  four  armies,  in  order  to  protect   and  cover  his  Ki-nucc, 

,  ,        .  ,.  ....       anil  distri- 

country,  and  to  be'  m  readmess  to  act  as  the  existmg  cir-  bution  of 
eumstances  might  direct.     The  first  army  was  assembled  ^^«»rnuc«. 
on  the  northern  confines  of  France,  under  the  command 
of  the  marshal    de    Kochambeau,  an  experienced  ofiicer, 

t  .State  Papen,  Julr  5th,  1793.       u  Sfe  SUte  Papers,  J-jly  Citb,  179C 
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who  had  served  in  the  French  armies  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.     This  force   was  destined  to  cover  the  frontier 
towards  the    Austrian   Netherlands,   from  the    German 
Ocean  at   Dunkirk,  to  Maubeuge,  in   French  Hainault, 
with  their  right  extending  to  the  Meuse.     The   marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  appointed  to  command   the  second   army, 
fixed  his  headquarters    at  Metz,  and   occupied  Nancy, 
Thionville,  and  I^uneville.     By  this  means  was  the  cor- 
don extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse    to  the  Mo- 
selle, and  retained  in  check  the  important  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg.    The    third   army   was   formed   on  the  Rhine, 
under  Luckner,  and  extended  from  Landau,  by  Strasburg, 
towards    Montbeliard,   and   the   pass    of  Porentrui    into 
Switzerland.     The   possession  of  this  important   defile, 
added  by  the  favourable  position  of  the  mountains  of  Jura, 
rendered  the  extensive  frontier  of  Franche  Compte   en« 
tireh*^  safe.     A  fourth  army  was  assembled  on  the  side 
of  Savoy,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  expected  to  join  the  hostile  confederacy.     The 
army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  Rochambeau,  amount- 
ed to  above  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  the  centre  army,  com- 
manded by  La  Fayette,  to  seventeen  thousand  ;  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  to  about  twenty-two ;  the  fourth,  to  twelve 
thousand   men.     The   reduction  of  the  Low    Countries 
was  the  object  of  this  campaign  ;  and  the  disaffection  to 
the  house  of  Austria  still  subsisting  in  the  provinces,  af- 
forded probable  expectations  of  success.      The  army  un- 
der Rochambeau  occupied  the  direct  road   to    Brussels, 
without   any    impediment    but    the    garrison    of    Mons. 
Fayette  commanded  the  county   of  Namur,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the    Meuse ;  but  the  armies   were  found  ver}' 
imperfectly  provided  and  disciplined :  the  French  soldiers 
were  deficient  in  military  experience,  in  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  every  sort.     Many  of  the  officers  warmly  attach- 
ed to  the  king  were  not  eager  in  promoting  a  cause  which 
they  by  no  means  deemed  the  cause  of  their   sovereign. 
The  war  was  begun  with  an  attack  on  the  cities  of  Mons 
and  Toumay ;  but  the  soldiers  being  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals,  retreated 
in  great  confusion ;  in  their  savage  rage  they  murdered 
several  officers,  and  among  the  rest  Dillon,  the  lieutenant 
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general.      They  trampled   upon   his  body,   and  having   CHAP, 
lighted   a   fire,  threw  the  corpse  into  the  flames.     The 


infuriated  soldiers  danced  round  the   remains  of  their      1792. 
commander :  so  ferocious  and  hardened  had  they  become 
from    the    influence   of    the    revolutionary   enthusiasm. 
Rochambeau,  finding  the  army  totally  loosened  from  subor-  UDprs>i. 
dination  and  all  honourable  principles  of  duty,  resigned  in  ortheir^ 
the  highest  disgust*     Luckner,  appointed  commander  of  arinks, 
the  army  of  the  north,  found  the  troops  in  a  much  worse 
situation  than  even  his  predecessor  had  represented.     La 
Fayette  made  the  same    complaints   of   the'  unprovided 
state  of  the  force  intrusted  to  his  command,  as  deficient  in 
camp  equipage,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  every 
kind :    in  short,  at  the  commencement   of  the  war  the  it  imputtid 
armies  of  the  French  government  were  in  so  very  unpro-  J^^****^  "' 
vided  a  state,  as  could  hardly  arise  even  from  negligence,  V"P°": 
without  the  cooperation  of  treachery.    In  such  a  condition  govern- 
of  the  forces  it  was  found  necessary,  if  not  to  abandon,  to  ^^}}^ 
postpone  the  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  until  thisdefbcL 
discipline  were  better  establis-ied,  magazines  formed,  and 
other  dispositions  made,  proper  for  a  campaign. 

The  Austrian  force  then  in  the  Netherlands  was  not 
very  considerable ;  and  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June   the  operations  on  both  sides   were  desultory  and 
unimportant.     On  the  3d  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunswic  Theduke 
arrived  at  Coblentz,  with  the  first  division  of  the  Prussian  wic  iJStis 
army,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  being  joined   by  •*  Cob- 
fresh   troops,   he  prepared  to  commence  the   campaign. 
His  serene  highness,  with  very  great  talents,  the  deepest 
military  skill,  and  eminent  political  abilities,  is  extremely 
diffident.^     From  that  cause,  joined  to  a  gentle  and  deli- 
cate disposition,  he  frequently  treated  very  inferior  capa- 
cities with  excessive  deference,  and  did  not  with  sufficient 
vigour  maintain  in  deliberation  the  dictates  of  his  own 
excellent  understanding.     Fitted  to  lead  in  council  and  in  The  aillod 
war,  in  the  former  the  duke  of  Brunswic  too  frequently  JIJ5]J23rm 
followed.     In  concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign  1 792,  cd  con- 
he  left  the   formation  chiefly  to   Francis    and   Frederic  the°(iupQ- 
William.     These  princes  were  impressed  with  an  opinion,  ?jj*°"  ^^  . 

iiftdon. 
X  This  U  tlic  ac€OUQt  given  of  him  by  various  geiUXcmen  i^ho  XkTC  vliit^ 
Germany. 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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CHAP.    SO   naturally   adopted,    and    studiously    spread    by   the 
^^^^\  emigrants,  that  the  greater  number  of  Frenchmen  were 
179S.      Attached  to   the    old   government,   and  would  join   th^ 
standard  of  monarchy  if  they  found  themselves  properly 
Vnder  this  supported ;  and  on  this  supposition  they  formed  the  plan 
xnation       of  the   campaign.     It  was   proposed   that  the  duke  of 
cert  the*"    ^•^'^•^ic  should  sct  out  from  Coblentz  with  an  army  of 
plan  ot  the  Prussians,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  march  by  Treves  and 
They*lfro-  Luxemburg   to   Longvy.     After  reducing  this  fortress, 
yMwe  to  in-  jind  also  if  possible  Montmedi,  the  next  object   was  to 
yrancp,      establish  magazines,  continue  the  march,  and  invest  Ver* 
noiu!r«hT?  ^""«     '^  support  of  these,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  opera- 
tions, the  court  of  Vienna  engaged  to  bring  into  the  field 
two  armies;  the  one  to  act  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  and  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose 
of  at  once  menacing  Landau  and  Saar  Lewis,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  siege  of  Thionville ;  while  the  other,  of  much 
superior  force,  should  be  engaged  in  the  Low  Countries : 
their  positions  were  to  be  as  near  the  Meuse  as  possible. 
Should  the  expectations  of  a.  general  rise  in  France  be  dis- 
appointed, the  duke  of  Brunswic  was  not  to  cross  the 
riyer  with  his  main  body,  but  to  detach  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army  to  cooperate  with  the  Austrians  in 
French  Hainault,  in  reducing  Verdun,  Sedan,  and  Me- 
ziers.     Thus  the  allies  establishing  themselves  upon  the 
French  frontier,  would  be  able  to  winter  in  security,  and 
commence  the  following  compaign  with  great  advantage* 
To  oppose  this  invading  force,   the  intrenched  camp  at 
Maubeuge,  and  another  at  Maulde,  with  the  strong  fortress 
of  Valenciennes,  formed  the  principsd  points  of  defence  on 
the  part  of  the  French^     Previous  to  the  march  of  the 
>ramfetto    duke   of  Brunswic,  a  manifesto  was  composed  under  the 
duke  of     authority,   and  according  to  the  sentiments   of  Francis, 
Pniovwie,   jjQ^  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ;  pro- 
claiming the  objects  of  these  two  princes  in  their  projected 
invasion,  and  issued  in  the  name  of  the  dqke  of  Bruns- 
wic,  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition.     This  cele- 
brated manifesto  was  founded  on  the  same  misinforms^tion 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French  thf^mselves,  in 
which   the  plan  of  the  campaign   had  originated.     The 
proclamation  declared,  that  the  intention  of  the  combined 
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princes  ^vas  neither  to  conquer  any  part  of  France,  nor  to    CHAV. 
interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  that  kingdom,  ^^^^.-v-w 
but  simply  to  deliver  the  king  and  queen  from  captivity.       ^j^^. 
It  invited  all  the  French  soldiers  and  other  Frenchmen,  ^Jj™^''?'^^ 
to  join  the  combined  army  in  executing  this  desigif,  pro-  its  auUien 
mised  protection  and  security  to  all  who  should  accept  ^"[J."^'' 
these    proffers ;    and    denounced    vengeance   against  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  confederates.      It  declared  the  present  governors 
responsible  for  every  evil  that  should  accrue  to  the  coun* 
try  from  their  refractory  resistance ;  called  on  the  people 
to  submit  to  their   sovereign,   and  promised  to  intercede 
with  thc^  king  to  grant  his  gracious  pardon  to  penitent 
offenders.      It  warned  other  towns,  but  especially  the  city 
of  Paris,  that  if  they  refused  to  comply,  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to   military  execution.     This  proclamation  Unwiic. 
was  extremely  unwise  m  its  principles  and  tenor,  and  no  fuitoUie. 
less    hurtful    in   its   effects.     The    hopes   of  cooperation  *■**■*• 
which  the  invaders  might  reasonably  entertain,  rested  on 
the   divisions   which  subsisted   in    France.     The  parties  S*^^ 


continued   reducible  to  four   general  classes;    first,  the  Iv 


zmnee. 


royalists  or  abettors  of  the  old  government,  votaries  of  an 
absolute  power,  much  more  slavish  than  the  most  bigoted, 
English  tory  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  practically 
endure.     Secondly,    the   feuillants,   votaries    of    limited 
monarchy^  desiring  a  mixture  of  liberty  and  order,  and 
not  much   differing  from  English  whigs.     Thirdly,  the 
constitutionalists,    a   still  numerous,    though   decreasing 
body,  friendly  to  the  system  which  had  been  established 
by  the  late  national  assembly.     Fourthly,  the  reptiblicans, 
with  great  diversity  of  particular  scheme,  but  concurring 
in  desiring  the  total  abolition  of  monarchy.     If  skilful 
means  had  been  employed  to  unite  the  three  former  par- 
ties in  defence  of  monarchy,  perhaps  the  republicans  and  _^ 
jacobins  might  have  been  repressed.     The  proclamation  fetto  eoia- 
tended  to  unite  those  who  were  before  divided ;  and  by  ^'^tyof 
requiring  implicit  submission  to  the  king,  and  declaring  ■entimenu 
that  all  constitutional  changes  should  originate  in  his  will,  moos 
it  inculcated  principles  which  only  the  slavish  class  would  ^^^{[^1^* 
a^mit ;  and  which  every  monarchical  votary  of  liberty  lut  forciga 
must  reject  us  indignantly  as  the  most  outrageous  jacobin ;  renc«r 
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l\«  Mti*  ^x  ^^  s^iM  iM^y  wa*  Contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  eveiy 
ti**^^«K  ft^i  «ul  III  lilicrty,  but  of  every  French  supporter 
»^<  *\  ^^...^vit  u\iK  pc^ndcncc.  Two  foreign  sovereigns  declared 
^>mm^^\^v:%   )^)«Ih<'«  between  the  members  of  the  French 
>.s«^ «  «>a)  ^«\\  eminent.    It  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
*-v*i  \U.   U4Ui.iual  spirit  of  a  Frenchman  would  suffer  such 
^*i  v*uam|uinn  of  power  by  Germans,     This  manifesto  in 
^<*   ut»%U  innht   materially  injured  the  cause   which  its 
U^wui*   pi ofe-sscd  to  promote:  it  afforded  a  simple  and 
»v^**M»»»^hc«!iivc   principle   of   union  in  the  abhorrence  of 
|i»  ^piUiniu   to  be  imposed  by  foreign  powers :  and  com- 
»»Uu  a  ihe  friends  of  moderate  and  rational  liberty,   witk 
II  '  'HiUl  lurious  partisans   of  uncontroled  licentiousness. 
"y  inducing  many  to  believe  that   the  king  approved  iu 
*«'*Uiiuonis  and  principles,  it  rendered  his  personal  safety 
Ujhccurc  ;  and  hurried  the  downfal  of  the  kingly  power  in 
iMiuuc,      It  totally  deviated  from   the   defensive   system 
>^nich  the  emperor  had  professed  to  support,  and  appeared 
^^  justify  the  imputation  of  a  concert  of  kings  to  crush 
l|aUic  liberty.     Instead  of   intimidating,    it  enraged  the 
'^^jch  nation :  threats,  without  the  power  of  execution, 
recoiled   in   indignant  scorn   upon   the  menacers.      The 
apprehension  of  a  confederacy  formed  to  dictate  to  an 
independent  nation  the  plan  of  internal  government  which 
It  should  adopt,  roused  the  pride  of  Frenchmen,  and  turn- 
ed the  energ}-  of  their  character  to  military  efforts,  invin- 
cible in  defence,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved,  irresistible 
in  attack. 

Meakwuile  proceedings  at  Paris  were  hastening  the 
destruction  of  monarchy^  and  in  effect  cooperating  with 
the  tlictatorial  menaces  of  the  confederated  invaders.  The 
friends  of  monarchv  absolute  or  limited,  fast  continued  to 
emigrate:  the  king  was  forced  to  dismiss  ministers  of  his 
own  choice,  and  to  receive  republicans?  in  their  place.  The 
princijol  direction  was  possessed  by  the  jacobin  clubs :  their 
system  of  government  was  simple  and  obvious,  to  overawe 
and  overrule  ihe  legislative  assembh  by  the  national  guards, 

iii-J«r^j«iI  1'.  I.  <£.  >>rft  <  ith.«  |«n>  tv  pir«<«i  a)      1  Ik-i  K<i«)  )«cv«  c^nuinti  ii.>i«Utf  *■ 
^:c«7\  *o-w   .xv^v.-.i-   rv^»..  !.;;»•*%*»  :V»"*!^:*i  lot*  ^iJi: :  iu  iVoT  i*nWr^?,.n*  :}i»n 
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and  the  mob  of  Paris,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any    CHAP. 
greater  or  more  fixed  object  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,     X^^- 
than  the  subversion  of  all  order,  and  the  confusion  of  all      ^.^ 
property.     There  still  remained  a  diversity  of  condition, 
notwithstanding  all  their  advances  in  the  levelling  system. 
The  proprietors  of  estates,  the  merchants,  and  the  manu- 
fiacturers,  were  in  a  better  situation  than  their  respective 
day  labourers,  and  also  than  many  others,  who  though  pos- 
sessing no  property,  did  not  choose  to  be  labourers*     The 
disposition  to  idleness  was  greatly  increased  by  the  revolu- 
tion :  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  chiefly  subsist- 
ed by  the  employment  which  they  received  from  the  nobil- 
ity and  other  landed  proprietors*   These  sources  no  longer 
flowing,  numbers  became  idle  from  want  of  industrious 
occupation.     The  sovereignty  of  the  mob  was  not  friendly 
to  productive  industry ;  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, that  men  taught  to  conceive  themselves  kings  would 
vouchsafe  to  dig  ditches  or  pave  the  streets.     Besides^ 
.these  sovereigns,  even  if  disposed  to  manual  labour,  had 
no  time  to  spare*     They  were  engaged  in  politics :  hence 
.a  very  numerous  body  of  citizens,  who  before  their  eleva- 
tion had  been  useful  handicrafts  men,  were  now  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  extremely  idle,  and  extremely  poor ;  and 
as  the  new  liberty  included  an  exemption  from  moral  and 
religious  restraint,  they  were  also  extremely  profligate.  Tb 
the  poverty  of  the  idle  and  profligate,  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, which  preclude  them  from  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence,  are  naturally,  obnoxious.     The  meanest  and 
most  beggarly  citizens  sought  a  more  general  equalisation 
of  property,  and  assumed  the  supreme  executive  authority. 
A  ragged  coat  was  deemed  an  honourable  testimony  of 
the  wearer's  political  principles;  the  lowest  rabble,  denomi- 
nated from  their  dress  sansculottes,  or  ragamuffins,  took  a 
lead  in  public  affairs*  The  national  guards  were  now  become 
somewhat  moderate;  the  jacobin  club,  the  sansculottes^ 
and   the   violent  republicans  of  every   kind,  determined 
that  an  army  should  be  formed,  composed  of  twenty  thou-  necr^es 
sand  men,  under  the  control  of  the  republicans,     ^^ith- '**r^"?"< 
out  any  order  from  the  king  the  war  minister  proposed  at  mv,  nnd 
that  the  desired  force  should  be   raised   and  encamped  rcfvactoly 
under    the   walls  of  Paris.     The  a^embly,   to   gratify  pp*»isi<« 
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f'MAP.  the  sansculottes,  passed  the  decree:  under  the  same 
\i.ix.  influence  they  also  enacted  another  law  against  refractory 
i7Qj  priests.  The  king  firmly  refused  to  sanction  these  laws, 
rii^ii);;  which  were  respectively  inimical  to  his  executive  autho- 
Llmii«Mi.'*  rity,  and  to  justice.  The  republican  ministers  urged 
their  master,  not  without  threats,  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  the  people  ;  but  his  majesty  with  becoming 
dignity  dismissed  these  insolent  servants.  These  and, 
other  republicans,  as  the  decree  was  not  passed,  em- 
bodied a  jacobin  army  for  themselves.  An  immense 
multitude  assembled  from  different  quarters  of  Paris,  and, 
armed  with  pikes,  axes,  swords,  muskets,  and  artiller\', 
marched  in  a  body,  on  the  20th  of  June,  towards  the 
Thuilleries,  that  they  might  force  the  king  to  sanction 
the  two  decrees.  Appearing  before  the  palace  they  de* 
manded  admittance,  and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the 
rabble  violendy  entered  into  the  apartment  of  their  king. 
His  majesty  received  this  banditti  with  calmness  and  mo- 
deration ;  but  though  not  without  a  dread  of  being  assas- 
sinated, he  firmly  refused  to  comply  with  their  insolent 
demands.  The  fury  of  the  mob  at  length  subsided,  and 
they  departed  without  effecting  their  purposes.  Numbers 
of  the  populace  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  outrage, 
expressed  their  indignation  against  the  rioters,  and  their 
admiration  of  the  king's  courage  and  conduct;  and  the 
various  other  parties  were  extremely  incensed  against  the 
jacobins.  The  new  minister  for  the  home  department 
taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  published  a  procla- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  recent  tumult,  which  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  many  of  the  departments  sent  ad- 
dresses to  the  king  and  to  the  national  assembly,  demand- 
ing that  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  insurrection  might 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  appeared  on  in- 
quiry that  Petion  the  mayor,  and  Manuel  the  procurator, 
might  have  easily  either  prevented  or  quelled  this  insur- 
rection ;  they  were  therefore  both  suspended  from  their 
offices.  The  constitutionalists  highly  approved  of  this 
sentence,  which  the  royalists  thought  too  moderate,  while 
the  jacobins  breathed  vengeance  against  the  punishers  of 
l^FATotte  a  magistrate  who  instigated  insurrection.  La  Fayette,  find- 
riiwir  ^   ^"S  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  to  run  somewhat  less  against 
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monarchy,  repaired  to  ParU  to  remonBtrate  concerning  the    ghap. 
late  outrages ;  but  he  posaesaed  neither  ability,  decision,  ^^^y^^^. 
nor  intrepidity  to  intimidate  his  enemies ;  firmness  or  con-      17)^ 
sisteocy  to  give  confidence  to  his  friends*     After  being 
favourably  received  by  the  constitutionalists,  he  was  severe- 
ly censured  by  the  Girondists  and  jacobins,  for  leaving 
the  army  without  permission,  and  attempting  to  govern 
the   assembly  by  intimidation.      He  left  Paris  privately ;  but  is 
commissaries  were  sent  from  the  assembly  to  arrest  the  sy?^    ? 
general ;  he  gave  orders  to  have   these   deputies   appre- 
hended; finding  however,  no  disposition  in  his  army  to 
afford  him  support,  he  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Liege ;  there  lie  letves 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing  to  join  urmy'aDd^ 
the  standard  of  the  French  princes,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  »*»«Tendcn 
to  Namur.  Auitmns. 

Intelligence  now  reached  Paris,  that  the  combined 
armies  were  preparing  to  take  the  field ;  the  national  as- 
sembly endeavoured  to  inspire  the  people  with  an  enthu- 
siasUc  eagerness  to  oppose  a  confederation  of  despots; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  jacobin  clubs  they  were 
successful.     They  decreed  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  French  eo- 
and  published  two  addresses,^  the   one  to  the  people  of  ^'*"5J|^ '. 
France,  the   other   to   the   army,    which   were    skilfully  proach  of 
adapted  to  their  respective  objects,  powerfully  stimulated  bined*^" 
the  enthusiasm  of  both ;  aad  demonstrated  that  however  armi«. 
deficient  the  republican  leaders  might  be  in  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, they  could  ably  call  into  action  the  passions  and 
energies  of  men.  They  soon  issued  a  decree,  declaring  that 
all  citizens  qualified  to  bear  arms,  should  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  activity.     By  this  measure  the  whole   order  of 
things  was  completely  changed ;  and  the  French  became 
a  nation  of  soldiers.     The  German  potentates  threatening 
the  subjugation  of  a  powerful  people,  drove  the  objects 
of  their  invasion,  to  the  ferocious  energy  of  a  military 
democracy.     On  the   }4th  of  July,  vast  bodies  of  fede-  AooiTer- 
rates  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  invitation  of  the  ^^f^^ 
jacobin  leaders,  to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  July. 
revolution.     Among  others  a  troop  from  Marseilles  re-  The  Mar- 
pspred  to  Paris,  to  participate  of  the  uproar  and  confu- 

s  See  Stete  Papers,  July,  1792. 
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CMKP.    sion,  which  they  expected  to  arise  from  the  celebration*. 
XLix.    rphcy  happened  to  arrive  too  late  for  the  anniversary,  but 


ciUzeH3* 


i^o  in  sufficient  time  to  produce  disorder  and  tumult.  They 
rendered  their  first  homage  to  Petion  who  was  now  restor- 
ed to  his  office,  and  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
that  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  them  from  the 
metropolis.  They  commenced  their  operations  with  at- 
tacking a  party  of  national  guards  who  were  dining  at  a 
tavern,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
king ;  killing  one  and  wounding  five,  they  paid  their  re* 
spects  to  the  national  assembly  ;*  and  were  very  gracious- 
ly received  by  the  republicans.  Visiting  the  jacobins 
they  partook  of  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  were  admittedi 
members  of  the  club.  Small  as  the  qualification  of 
voters  denominated  active  citizens  was,  yet  the  number 
of  those  who  were  not  included  was  very  great,  and  fast 
increasing  from  prevalent  idleness  and  profligacy.  These 
consisting  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  meanest  classes, 
of  ruffians,  thieves,  robbers,  and  assassins,  under  the  name 
I'wTp  of  passive  citizens,  SLSsuiacd  to  themselves  the  chief  portion 
of  the  executive  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
were  instigated  and  guided  by  their  friends  of  the  jaco- 
bin clubs.  The  passive  citizens  most  joyfully  received 
the  Marseillois  strangers,  as  a  Coordinate  estate,  but 
which  was  soon  consolidated  into  one  body  with  them- 
selves, and  their  supporters,  while  the  jacobins  by  their 
affiliations  and  adherents,  governed  the  whole  mass. 
The  republicans  now  denominated  the  Mountain,  because 
they  occupied  the  higher  benches  in  the  assembly  room^ 
began  to  govern  the  legislature,  and  from  this  time  the 
acts  of  the  national  assembly  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
acts  of  the  jacobins.  They  proceeded  in  their  efforts  for 
destroying  regal  power ;  they  imputed  the  king's  refusal 
to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
exiles  and  the  enemy.  His  majesty  having  in  a  letter  ex- 
pressed his  reprobation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic's  ma- 
nifesto, the  assembly  would  not  suffer  this  expression  of 
his  sentiments  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.  On  the 
3d  of  August,    Petion   demanded,  in   the    name    of  the 

a  Otridge's  Annaal  Begister,  1792,  chap.  Xi. 
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forty-eight  sections  into  which  Paris  was  divided,  that    ^AJ* 
the  king  should   be  excluded   from   the  throne,  and  that  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  management  of  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  respon-      1792. 
sible    ministers,    until    a   new    king   should   be    chosen,  ^^^Jf'pjJ^ 
by   a    national    convention ;  and  on  the    7th  of  August  in  the 
CoUot  d'Herbois    a    play    actor    headed    a    great    body  conltitu-  * 
of  passive    citizens,    who    made    the   same    demand    to  ents,  de- 
the  national   assembly,     j.  hey  were   answered    that  the  deposition 
assembly  would  take  the   requisition  into  consideration.  ^^^^^'^^S- 
The  king  informed  of  these  proceedings  addressed  a  pro* 
clamation  to  the  people  of  France,  stating  his  own  conduct 
and  its  reasons ;  the  malicious  artifices  by  which   it  was 
misrepresented  ;  the  situation   of  affairs  ;   the  union  and 
Tigour  required  at  the  present  crisis  ;**  but  the  assembly 
studiously  prevented  the  proclamation  from  being  dispers- 
ed.     On  the  9th  of  August,*'  the  day  appointed   for  con- 
sidering the  proposed  deposition  of  the  king,  bodies  of 
armed  men  surrounded  the  assembly  hall,  menaced**  and 
insulted  the  members  whom  thev  conceived  inimical  to  the 
republican  proposition.     As  an  insurrection  was  threaten- 
ed, the  constitutional  party  urged  Petion  to  employ  the 
municipal  force  in  preventing  tumult,  but  no  precautions 
were  adopted.    At  midnight  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  Mar-  Prooecd- 
seillois  joined  by  other  insurgents  marched  with  such  arms,  "oih^   * 
as  they  could  collect  towards  the  ThuiHeries.     The  coun-  -^"6"*^ 
cil  of  state  made   vigorous  and  prudent  dispositions  for 
repelling  the  attack.     The  Swiss  guards  amounting  to 
about  a  thousand,  joined  by  other  loyal  and  gallant  men, 
formed  themselves  to  resist  the  insurgents.     In  the  morn-  a  bmditii 
ing  the  banditti  broke  in ;"  and  the  officers  of  the  house-  xhlliiie-  * 
hold  encouraged  the  valiant  defenders  of  the  king  :  at  first  IJ5* 
the  brave  champions  of  their  sovereign  repulsed  the  insur-  the  3wi« 
gents,  but  the  rebels  having  corrupted  the  national  guards,  S'^aVe 
the  gallant  Swiss  were  overpowered  and  fell  under  the  overpow- 

_  i_ .  ei*ed  And 

murderous  hands  of  the  banditti.     The  king  was  strongly  massacred 
importuned  to  send  for  a  large  body  of  Swiss  guards  sta-  ^^^^0?-^ 
tioned  near  Paris,  which,  joining  their  heroic  countrymen, 
by  steady  and  disciplined  valour  might  have  repelled  the 

h  State  Papers,  I7th  of  August,  1792.        c  Annual  Register  1792,  chap,  xi. 
d  Clcr}-,  page  4.  e  See  a  very  intercKting  aud  paUictic  detail  of  die»c 

dreadful  atrocitit:8  iuCIery's  journal,  page  8  to  16. 
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CHAP,   infuriate  assassins.     Bat  the  virtues  of  Lewis  were   not 
^^^my^>^^  those  that  were  most  fitted  for  encountering  the  very  ardu- 
I7f^     ous  situations  in  which  he  was  placed.     His  gentle  dispo- 
sition was  averse  to  the  employment  of  greater  force,  as 
it  must  cause  the  farther  effusion  of  blood.     In  his  case 
wisdom  dictated  and  self-preservation  required  stem  and 
unyielding  firmness ;  desperate  resolution  might  perhaps 
have  extricated  him  from  his  humiliating  state  ;  conces- 
sion   to   so    infuriate    atrocity,    was  certain  destruction. 
Lewis  still  hoping  to  preserve  his  family  sought  refuge 
from  the  national  assembly,  the  rulers   of  which,  he  well 
knew  were  seeking  his   ruin.     The  royal  captives    were 
ftmiijaii^  now  Confined   in  the  temple;  the  palace  which  they  had 
ricd  i,n^     l^ff^  became  a  scene  of  pillage,  carnage,  and  desolation, 
thetempk.  The  jacohins  elated  with  their  victory,  proceeded  to  the 
ofthTkiD*  deposition  of  the  king  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  a  de- 
cree was  passed,  suspending  him  from  his  royal  functions, 
and  retaining  him  as  an  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  nation* 
_^  Brissot  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  this  revolution,  pro- 

proTMion.   posed  a  provisionary  government  until  a  national  conven- 
erTimSnit     ^^^^  assembling  should  determine  whether  the  king  was  to 
drawn  up    be  restored  or  dethroned.     The  executive  power  was  to 
'  be  lodged  in  a  council  of  the  jacobin  ministers  lately  dis- 
placed.     Brissot  wrote  a  manifesto  addressed  to  citizens, 
ViCf  totkc  and  a  declaration  addressed  to  foreign  powers,  justifying 
pl^Jbie       ^^^  decree  of  the  lOth  of  August;  these  papers  were  dex- 
urdi  u*       terously  executed,  and  conveyed  a  high  idea  of  the  inge- 
powm      nuity  of  the  author  ;  skilfully  various  in  its  efibrts  ;  the 
declaration  to  his  own  countrymen  appealed  to  all  their 
prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  passions;  and  through  the 
very  susceptibility  of  their  minds,  imposed  on  their  judg- 
ment ;  his  memorial  to  foreign  nations  employed  plausi- 
ble sophistry  to  mislead  their  understandings,  as  he  could 
hope  for  less  sympathy  from  their  hearts.     The  first  man- 
ifesto is  misrepresentation  in  the  shape  of  impressive  elo- 
quence ;    the  secend  in  the  form  of  logical   deduction  ; 
•nd  both  show  the  author  to  have  in  a  high  degree  united 
declamation  and  subtlety.     While  thus  exerting  himself 
for  the  dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  the  king,  this 
patriot  was  said  to  be  carrying  on  a  correspondence  for 
VtmyiDg  the  republican  party,  by  suffering  the  king  to 
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escape  ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  bribe  which  he  required,   CHAP, 
half  a  million  sterling,  was  more  than  the  royal  coffers  ^^.>^^^. 
could  afford/  iTHg. 

The  municipality  or  common  council  of  Paris,  which 
had  been  lately  constituted  and  was  composed  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people,  assumed  a  large  share  of  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  By  their  influence  the  chief  acts  of  the 
deliberative  body  were  determined,  and  through  their  pro* 
teccion  and  operation  the  executive  government  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree  was  administered.  A  party  of  these  appear- 
ing as  the  deputies  of  the  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  assem^ 
bly,  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  a  national 
convention  should  be  immediately  called.  The  assembly 
received  these  counsellors  very  graciously,  and  in  obedi* 
•ence  to  their  mandates,  resolved  to  invite  the  French  to  , 

form  a  national  convention. 

A  PLAN  of  a  convention  drawn  up  by  the  Brissotines,  PUnoT* 
was  disseminated  and  recommended  through  the  nation.  Sa^' 
Meanwhile  the  jacobins  and  the   sansculotte  rabble  pro- 
ceeded in  their  operations.     Hitherto  they  had  not  entire'* 
ly  crushed  the  ecclesiastics,  or  eradicated  Christianity,  but 
they  rapidly  proceeded  in  the  attempt.     All  who  continu-  Perteeo- 
cd  to  refuse  perjury  were  by  an  act  of  the  assembly  order-  ^;^£f 
ed  to  quit  the  kingdom.     The  council  general  next  order-  pnestt. 
ed,  that  all  the  vessels,  images,  and  other  moveables  in  the  oimrvh 
churches  of  Paris,  whether  gold  or  silver,  should  be  sent  P^**  » 
to  the  mint ;  the  church  bells  were  turned  into  cannon,  mint,  and 
From   monuments  of  religion  they  proceeded  to  monu-  |Jj  torwd 
ments  of  monarchy :   the  brazen  statues  of  the  princes  into  ctn- 
were  converted  into  ordnance,  and  thus  it  was  said,  were 
drawn  over  from  the  cause  of  tyranny  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty.    The  next  object  after  religion  and  monarchy  was 
property.     Confiscation  hitherto  grasping  lands  had  not 
extended  its  rapacity  in  an  equal  degree  to  moveables. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  they  instituted  what  they  called 
domiciliary  visits^  officers  employed  by  the  municipality,  ^^^^^S*" 
and  accompanied  by  passive  citizens^  visited  private  housesi    , 
to   search  for  arms  ;  for  refractory   priests,    or   other 
aristocrats.     According  to  their  good  pleasure  they  plon- 
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dered  die  houses,  arrested  or  even  hanged  the  owners* 
Brissot  in  his  professional  capacity  as  editor  of  a  newspa- 
per, very  strongly  recommended  and  ardently  promoted 
these  domiciliary  visits  :  Petion  as  mayor  was  still  more 
effectually  active :  nor  was  Danton  as  minister  of  justice 
wanting  with  his  assistance.  He  proposed,  and  by  threats 
extorted  a  decree,  for  walking  commissaries^  who  were  to 
cooperate  with  the  domiciliary'  visitors.  Whoever  should 
refuse  to  give  up  his  arms,  or  to  serve  in  the  army  at  the 
requisition  of  the  said  commissaries,  was  to  be  declared  a 
traitor  and  punished  with  death,  without  any  further  inqui^ 
ry»  The  visitors  and  commissaries  did  not  murder  all 
those  whose  houses  they  inspected ;  but  in  many  instances 
contented  themselves  with  sending  the  owners  to  dungeons. 
The  prisons  were  become  extremely  full  ;  the  rulers 
thought  it  expedient  to  rid  themselves  of  the  captives  by 
stirring  the  populace  to  another  insurrection  and  massacre. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  alleged,  that  as  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wic's  approach  would  compel  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  the  field,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the 
prisons  so  full  of  aristocrats  and  suspected  persons.  By 
these  representations  the  murderous  rabble  was  easily  exci- 
ted to  assassination.  On  the  2d  of  September  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  the  cannon  of  alarm  were  fired ;  and  bands 
of  ruffians  were  sent  to  the  dififerent  prisons.  They  com- 
menced their  carnage  with  priests ;  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four clergymen  were  murdered  before  the  evening. 
The  assassins  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  proceeded  to 
the  gallant  defenders  of  fallen  monarchy^  and  murdered 
the  Swiss  officers,  that  having  been  spared  at  the  last 
massacre  were  now  in  prison.  From  these  murders  the 
savages  betook  themselves  to  more  indiscriminate  bariiarl- 
ty,  searched  the  common  prisons  and  even  hospitals,  butch- 
ered felons,  sick,  and  lunatics,'  as  well  as  those  who  were 
charged  wijth  disaflfection  to  government.  Among  the 
cases  which  most  strongly  mark  the  enormous  depravity 
of  those  brutalized  barbaiuans,  none  can  exceed  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  princess  Lamballe  :  this  lady  sprung  from  the 
house  of  Savoy,  was  distinguished  for  personal  charms. 
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and  a  character  at  once  amiable  and  estimable,  and  had  been     CHAP. 
superintendant  of  the  queen's  household.  Married  to  a  man  ^^p^,^^ 
whom  she  loved,  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  husband,      ^^^ 
through  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;^  and  was  now  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  her  ardent  and  invincible  attachment  to  her 
royal  mistress,  and  her  detestation  of  her  husband's  mur- 
derer*   She  with  other  attendants  on  her  queen  had  been  sent 
to  prison  on  the  10th  of  August ;  the  murderers  about  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  entered  the  apart- 
ment in  which  this  unfortunate  lady  was  immured.    They 
offered  to  save  her  life,   if  she  would  fabricate  charges 
against  the  queen.    The  heroic  princess  returned  a  resolute  ' 

negative  :  they  demanded  that  she  should  take  the  oath  of 
liberty  and  equality,  also  an  oath  of  hatred  to  the  king,  to 
the  queen,  and  to  royalty ;  the  first  she  consented  to  take, 
but  refused  the  last :  an  assassin  said,  swear  or  you  are  a 
dead  woman ;  she  looked  in  his  face  but  made  no  reply. 
In  an  instant  she  was  assassinated  with  pikes  and  bayonets ; 
her  clothes  were  torn  o£F,  and  the  naked  corpse  exposed  to 
the  most  abominable  insults.  With  religion,  justice, 
order,  and  humanity,  decency  and  modesty  fled.  The 
head  and  body  of  the  masacred  lady  were  exposed  before 
the  windows  of  the  royal  captives,  with  every  circumstance 
of  brutalism,  that  diabolical  malignity,  maddened  to  fren- 
zy could  suggest.*  The  murders  continued  for  a  week  ; 
in  which  time  the  numbers  of  the  massacred  exceeded 
five  thoussind.  Meanwhile  the  elections  of  the  national 
convention  were  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  this  ter- 
rible system.  A  circular  letter  from  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  countersigned  by  Danton  was  sent  to  all  the  other 
municipalities,  required  the  approbation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  the  massacres,  and  even  recommended  them  to  imi- 
tation; and  under  such  control  the  election  proceeded. 
The  clergy  were  banished  ;  the  higher  and  the  most  hon- 
ourable of  the  nobility  had  fled,  or  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
the  assassins ;  the  royal  family  in  prison  expected  their 
fate  ;  all  who  favoured  royalty  or  distinction  of  rank  were 
held  in  abhorrence,  and  those  who  had  been  called  passive 
as  well  as  the  active  citizens  had  been  declared  to  be  eli- 


U  See  Tolome  iii.  p.  S50^  i  See;  Otrieige's  Register,  1*9?. 
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gible  to  all  honours  and  offices  of  the  state.  The  conven- 
tion was  cBieflv  chosen  from  the  most  violent  and  despe- 
rate republicans  in  the  kingdom.  The  niembers  assem- 
bled on  the  20th  of  September;  and  the  next  day  they 
t-  sanctioned  the  law  for  abolishing  royalty.  Having  thus 
proscribed  monarchy,  and  established  what  they  termed 
the  French  republic,  their  next  object  was,  to  prepare  for 
the  murder  of  their  dethroned  king. 

While  the    French  were   thus  occupied,  their  pro* 
ceedings  and  projects  afforded  the  highest  satisfiiction  to 
democratic  republicans  in  other  countries.    From  England 
many  individuals  flocked  to  Paris,  as  the  centre  of  liberty 
and  happiness.     The  societies  eagerly  transmitted  their 
approbation  of  the  French  revolutionists ;  during  the  suc- 
cessive degradations  of  monarchy  they  had  in  their  own 
country  published  their  applause  of  its  invaders,  but  when 
the  acts  of  the  tOth  of  August  had  deposed  and  imprison- 
ed the  king,  murdered  his  defenders,  and   prostrated  his 
power ;  when  the  busy  week  of  September  extending  the 
massacre  of  aristocrats,  shed   the  blood  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy* ;  when  the  national  convention  doing 
honour  to  its  own  composition,  had  abolished  the  kingly 
office,   the  English  societies  eagerly  testified  their  joy  and 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  those  with  whose  princi- 
ples they  declared  their  own  to  coincide,  and  with  whose 
feelings  they  avowed  the  most  cordial  sympathy.     The 
chief  democratical  clubs  of  England,  were  then  the  revo* 
lution  club  i  the  society  for  constUnthnal  information^  both 
in  London ;  and  the  London  corresponding  society  afplia* 
ted  with  divers  places  through  the  kingdom.     The  address 
of  the  first  to  the  national  convention,  the  shortest  of  the 
three,   restricted   its   applause   to  the  10th  of  August; 
augured  happiness  from  the  establishment  of  a  republic  on 
the  downfal  of  monarchy ;  repeated  the  opinions   of  the 
late  Dr.  Price ;  to  refresh  the  memory  of  revolutionists 
concerning  the  treatment  of  dethroned  kings,  alluded  to 
the  history  of  Charles  I. ;  and  expressed  their  hopes  that 
peace  and  constant  alliance  should  be  established  between 
Britain  and  the   French   republic.     The  address  of  the 
society   for   cons^itittionai   ififormation   approved    of   the 
tion  of  the  king  i  expressed  hopes  that  the  same 
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doctrinta  would  be  receivedy  and  the  same  examples  gene^    CHAP. 
redly  followed  in  other  countries*     Having  declared  their  ^iV^^ 
sentiments  in  the  moat  pompous  phraseologjr,  thejr  accom-      |^g^ 
panied  their  eloquence  with  a  donation  of  shoes  ;^  but  the  •oeompa- 
most  explicit  of  the  addresses  was  the  production  of  the  eommen- 
London  corresponding  society,  and  its  affiliated  friends ;  ^[{J^i^ 
which  praising  the  successive  and  various  proceedings  of  ^  ihoes. 
the  French  republicans,  reprobated  the  policy  and  consti-  respoodiiis 
tution  of  Britain  J     This  address  subscribed  by  Thomas  "o^etyby 
Hardy,  shoemaker ;  and  Maurice  Margarot,  knifegrinder;  nr  Thomas 
stated  divers  and  manifold  blessings  which  Britons  might  ^I^J^. 
attain    by   following   the   counsels    of   the   said  Thomas  V*''p"^'^^ 
Hardy,    shoemaker;    Maurice    Margaret,    knifegrinder s  republic  to 
and  other  politicians  equally  enlightened,  instead  of  being  5j?i^  bi? 
guided  by  those  who  had  so  long  governed  Britain :  the  t«ia. 
sentiments  of  the  corresponding  society  devoted  openly  to 
the  cause  of  mankind,  existed,   they  were  convinced,   in 
the  hearts  of  all   the  freemen  of  England ;  they  enjoyed  Thecon- 
by  anticipation  and  with  a  common  hope,  that  epoch  (not  u^^l|^^' 
far  distant),  when  the  interests  of  Europe  and   of  man-  ^>o«j*>of 
kind,  should  invite  the  two  nations  to  stretch  out  the  former^ 
hand  of  fraternity.  The  convention  received  the  addresses  J^J^e 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  strongly  expressed  their  ▼«e«of 
expectations  of  a  similar  change  in   England,  and  their  nation, 
confident  hopes,  that  they  speedily  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  their  corresponding  friends,  on  a 
national  convention  established  in  England :  the  conven- 
tion conferred  the  honour  of  citizenship  on  various  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  other  countries,  and  some  of  the  de- 
*  partments  chose  for  their  representatives  such  Englishmen 
as  they  conceived  proper  delegates  for  expressing  their 
doctrines  and  sentiments.     Of  these  the  most  noted  was 
Thomas  Paine,  and.  the  most  eminent  was  Dr.  Priestley ; 
this  gentlemen  was  so  greatly  pleased  with   the  twofold 
honours  conferred  on  him,  by  being  thus  naturalized  by 
the  anarchists,  and  even  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  their 
convention,'  that  he  wrote  letters  both  to  the  convention 

k  The  conveyance  of  thew  shoes  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Frost,  aitornej* 
vho  havine  attained  notoriety  by  professional  achieveinenta,  had  become  a  very 
zeatous  retormcr. 

I  Sec  the  respective  addrcsso?.  Appendix  of  Otridgc's  Anon&l  Register 
179d>  IMgcs  1%  7:2,  73. 
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AP.    and  iDdividual  members,  manifesting  and  declaring  the 
'*'  '    warmest  approbation  of  their  principles,   as  displayed  in 


^      the  suppression  of  monarchy  and  the   privileged  orders 
and  the  whole  series  of  revolutionary  proceedings :  though 
his    age   and  other  circumstances   prevented    him    from 
accepting  a  seat  himself,  he  with  the  greatest  thankfulness 
and  joy  accepted  it  for  his  son.     The  convention  flattered 
with  the  approbation   of  one  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
as  great  in  political  philosophy  as  he  really  was  in  physical, 
ordered  his  letter  to  be  transcribed  into  their  records,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  applause  bestowed  by  foreign  illumination 
on  their  powerful  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  establish- 
ments ;  they  charged  their  president  to  inform  their  pane- 
«^J*»<^f  g}Tist  that  they  would  with  pleasure  receive  any  reflec- 
lolit'-  tions  which  he,  from  the  stores  of  his   wisdom,  might 
^'      transmit  to  an  assembly  whose   sentiments  coincided  with 
his  own.      With  these   testimonies   of  approbation   from 
British  democrats,  the  convention  fancied,  as  indeed  did 
many  of  the  democrats  themselves,  that  the  voice  of  the 
British   nation    was    in    their    favour,    and    that    Joseph 
Priestky,  dissenting  minister ;  Thomas  Hardy,  dissenting 
shoemaker;    Thomas    Paine,    cashiered    exciseman    and 
deist;    Maurice   Margarot,    knifegrinder   and   deist;    in 
conveying  their  own  praises  of  the  destruction   of  rank, 
property,  and  monarchy,  including  the  massacres  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  echoed  the  feelings  of  all  free  Britons, 
and  that  they  might  soon  expect  through  the  British  peo- 
ple, the  cooperation  of  the  British  force.      Pleased  with 
attestations,  of  which  they  so  much  overrated  the  value, 
the  convention  proceeded  in  a  series  of  measures  no  less 
conformable  to  their  own  sentiments,  than  those  of  their 
panegyrists.     Their  operations  were  directed  principally 
to  two  objects,  plunder  and  regicide. 

The  first  head  comprehended  the  farther  extension  of 
roiifiscaiion,  and  also  the  convertibility  of  the  objects  thus 
seized  into  gold  and  silver ;  which  they  found  much  more 
current  than  the  assignats*  The  second  consisted  of  reso- 
lutions, decrees,  charges,  and  witnesses,  which  they  were 
preparing,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  votaries  they 
might  give  some  colour  of  legality  to  the  murder  of  their 
king.     In  order  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  they  saw 
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Other  countries  might  be  rendered  extremely  productive ;    CHAP, 
for  that  purpose   it  was   deemed   expedient  to   combine  ^^^1* 
fraud  with  robbery.     Agents  were  sent  to  London,  Am-      ,79^ 
sterdam,  Madrid,  and  other  opulent  cities,  with  orders  to  '^<>»^»^'e8 
negotiate  bills  on  Paris,  payable  in  assignats*     Those  bills  Tcnfion  for 
being  discounted  in  foreign  countries,  the  value  in  specie  SJ^ro*."' 
was  remitted  to  France :   when   they   became  due,  they  perty  of 
were    paid  according  to   the    course    of  exchange ;  but  countriei. 
before  this  could  be  converted  into  cash,  assassins  were 
hired  to  patrole  the  streets,  and  threaten  all  those  who 
sold  gold  and  silver  ;"*  thus  the  payers  were  either  obliged 
to  take  their  paper  money  or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than 
that  which  had  been  remitted  from  the  discount ;  and  by 
every  operation  of  this  kind  the   quantity  of  specie  of 
France  was  increased.     In  managing  this  traffic,  the  jaco- 
bins,   proceeding  with    their    usual    energy   and    rapid- 
ity,   rendered    it    extremely    extensive    and    productive, 
before    merchants   and  their  bill  brokers  discovered  its 
hurtful  result,  and  before  political  causes  put  an  end  to  the 
neutrality  through  which  it  was  effected.  The  convention, 
with  much  ease,  amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  both  into  the  public  treasury,  and  into  the  private 
coffers  of  the  leaders.    The  other  chief  object,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  they  pursued  with  the  most  iniquitous  vigour 
and  perseverance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  army  advanced  on  the  left  proprcsiof 
towards  Thionville,  and  the  Austrian  army  on  the  right  |i»«^'«kcof 
through  Luxemburgh,  in  order  to  join  it  on  the  confines  of  wic. 
France.     The    Austrian   general    reduced   Longvy :   the 
armies,   after  their  junction,  captured   Verdun,  and  be- 
sieged Thionville.     The    French    cxecuti/e   government 
displayed  great  vigour  and  judgment  in  its  exertions  and 
dispositions  for  resisting  and  repelling  the  invasion.    The 
frontier  fortresses,  which,  not  without   probable  reason, 
they  deemed  purposely  neglected  by  the  royal  officers,  they 
strengthened  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, but  trusted   their  principal  defence   to   more  inland 
posts.     Dumourier  being  appointed  general,  undertook  to 

inTbe  pjohl  and  iilver  were  sold  by  porters  in  the  streett,  lonie  of  whom 
tfM  for  thf.r  own  nccou^ly  but  most  ot  Uiem  for  nioue^tU  nicn^  i»ho  did  not 
•ppear.  Se«  Plnyfur*!  Uiitonr  of  Jatobinimi. 

Vol.  IV.  E 
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CHAP,    defend  the  passes  between  Lorraine  and  Champaign,  with 

^^^^.^^^^  a  force  much  inferior  to  the  German  host.  Roland,  minis- 

1792.      ^^r  ^^r  the  home  department,  issued  a  proclamation   for 

carrying  oflF  provision  and  forage,  cutting  down  trees,  and 

forming   abbatis    to   impede    the   march    of  the    enemy. 

F*  *S^    Leaving  the  sieges  to  detachments,  the  combined  troops 

^nd  advan.  advanced  towards  Champaign,  and  found  that  the  people, 

cS»m^*^'  far  from  cooperating,  were  unanimous    and    zealous  in 

P«gQ-        annoying  the  invaders*     Sickness  and  want  of  provisions 

began  to  pervade  the  combined  armies :  still,  however, 

*?*^^"      they  persevered  in  advancing.     They  found  Dumourier 

French       posted  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  strong  defile  in  Champaign. 

oeeaiiiesa  They  attacked  his  front  division,  but  were  repulsed.     A 

strong po-   negotiation  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  September,  between 

Dumourier  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  news  arriving  of 

the  abolition  of  monarchy,  it  was  broken  off.     Dumourier 

The  duke    HOW  received  daily  reinforcements.     The  duke  of  Bruns- 

^'ifre^    wic  and  the   king  of  Prussia  perceiving  the  strength  of 

?riau.        the  enemy  before  them,  and  knowing  every  thing  behind 

them  was  hostile,  fearing  to  be  hemmed  in,  proposed  to 

retreat.    The  Austrian  general  deprecated  this  movement, 

but  as  his  command  was  only  subordinate,  he  was  obliged 

to  comply.  On  the  30th  of  September  these  denouncers  of 

conquest  were  compelled  to  measure  back  their  steps ;  and, 

on  their  rout,  being  annoyed  by  the  French  army,  lost 

numbers  of  their  men,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage* 

Abandoning  their  conquests,  by  the  1 8th  of  October  they 

completely  evacuated  France.  Thus  ended  the  confederate 

invasion,  which  excited  great  hopes,  poured  out  splendid 

promises  and  imperious  threats,  but  performed  nothing.   It 

was  soon  found  to  have  materially  injured  the  cause  of  the 

Biaiionof   allies :  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  after  such  boasts,  operating 

ihefrcuc|i.  on  the  susceptibili^  of  the  French  character,  elevated  their 

spirits,  and  turned  the  military  energy  which  defence  had 

excited  to  offence  and  invasion.     It  was  speedily  resolved 

to  enter  Belgium*     Dumourier  made  rapid  and  effective 

preparations  in  provisions,  artillery,  and  troops  elated  with 

recent. success*    In  the  beginning  of  November  he  entered 

the    Austrian    Netherlands;    on   the  fifth  of  the   month 

attacked  the  Austrian  army  in  its  camp  at  Jemappe,  gained 

si  complete  and  decisive  victory*  Ho  successively  reduc^4 
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the  various  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant;  before  the    CHAP. 
middle  of  the  month  was  master  of  Brussefe ;  and  in  less  ^^^l* 
than  another  month  had   totally   subdued   the    Austrian      ,.g.j 
Netherlands,  except  Luxemburgh.  General  Custine  having  l^Hmou. 
invaded  Germany,  captured,  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spifes,  thcNe- 
and  Mentz ;  subjugated  all  the  country  between  the  Rhine  J^f^Jj^^'ji 
and*  the  Moselle,   except  Coblcntz;  crossing  the  Rhine,  enemy  at 
he  also  reduced  Franckfort.  •nd  rSSS 

These  rapid  acquisitions  operating  upon  the  volatile  «e"the 
minds  of  the  French,  inspired  them  immediately  with  the  The 
desire  of  unbounded  conquest.     They  became  as  eager  to  p^l^JjJi^  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  and  properties  of  other  nations  to  their  conquer 

...  1  '^  1  .1.1  1   amlrcvolu- 

ambition  ana  rapacity,  as  they  were  to  seize  the  rights  and  timiizc  all 
properties  ot  their  fellow-subjects.  They  resolved  to  pre-  |*nK*8uSS^" 
serve  or  annul  treaties,  without  regard  to  national  faith  or 
to  justice,  as  best  suited  the  boundless  advancement  of 
their  power.  Such  being  their  end,  their  means  were  at 
once  simple  and  comprehensive  :  with  their  own  immense 
force,  to  employ  in  their  service  the  disaffection,  caprice, 
and  folly  of  individuals  and  bodies  in  other  countries. 
The  susceptibility  so  often  remarked  in  the  French  cha- 
racter, appeared  in  credulity,  or  the  ready  admission  of 
assertions  and  allegations,  as  well  as  in  sympathetic  acces- 
sibility to  sentiments  and  doctrines.  A  desire  of  indefinite 
change  had  gone  abroad  through  the  world ;  and  prevalent 
as  this  passion  really  was,  the  French  both  conceived  and 
believed  it  to  be  universal.  In  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  it  was  actually  frequent,  they  supposed  it 
paramount  and  irresistible,  from  hatred  to  arbitrary  power 
and  oppression;  in  England  they  apprehended  it  to  be 
equally  dominant,  as  an  emanation  from  the  national 
spirit  of  liberty.  The  praises  bestowed  by  eminent  states- 
men on  their  efforts  to  overthrow  despotism^  they  construed 
into  an  unqualified  approbation  of  their  levelling  system. 
J-Iearing  of  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  work  of  Paine, 
they  imputed  the  reception  of  these  new  theories  to  si 
desire  of  applying  them  to  practice.  The  addresses  which 
they  received  from  obscure  clubs,  they,  on  the  authority 
of  the  addressers  believed  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  British 
people.  The  three  last  panegyrics  of  the  reforming  socie- 
ties, more  specifically  expressing  a  desire  of  copying  the 
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CHAP,    example  of  France^  strengthened  their  assurance  o£  British 
'  ^         sympathy.     The  last  and  strongest  of  these  banished  all 


1792.      doubts  that  Britain  desired  to  fraternise  with  France,  ia 
establishing  democracy,  and  levelling  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions.    So  little  proportion  is  there  often  found  in  political 
history  between  the  importance  of  instruments  and  effects, 
that  a  great  scheme  of  French  policy,  directly  hostile  to 
all  established  governments,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  involved  Britain  in  a  continental  war,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  ignorant  vanity  of  the  meanest  mechanics,  seeking 
importance  out  of  their  respective  spheres.  Believing  that 
Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker,  and  other  worthies  of  equal 
political    consequence,  represented  the    people,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  people  of  other  nations  concurred  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  subversion  of  establishment,  on 
Noted  de-    the  19th  of  November  1796,  in  direct  and  open  contra- 
▼ciii^r  ^  diction  to  their  former  professions,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
19th,  en-     internal  government  of  other  states,  the  convention  passed^ 
forei{?n  nv-  by  accUimation^  a  decree,"  ^^  That  the  national  convention 
^VJ^i*^^   "  declare,  in  the  name  of  the   French  nation,  that  they 
izc.  ^'  will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those  people 

**  who  wish  to  procure  liberty;  and  that  they  charge  the 
"  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give 
^^  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now 
"  suffermg,  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  This  decree  confirm- 
ed a  suspicion  which  had  been  entertained  from  their  pre- 
ceding conduct,  that  the  fomentation  of  sedition  and 
insurrection  in  foreign  counirics,  was  a  systematic  princi- 
ple** of  the  French  republic,  immediately  produced  jealousy 
and  caution  in  neighbouring  nations,  and  determined  most 
of  them  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  French  revo- 
I'he  lutionists.     The  course  of  French  conquests  having  led 

open  the  Dumourier  to  the  Scheldt,  soon  manifested  their  principles 
Scheldt,  of  justice.  Their  first  act,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
treaties  Austrian  Netherlands,  was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
bI^uui       Scheldt,    in    contravention   to  the   most  sacred   treaties. 


n  S^e  proreedinjp  of  the  iiAtional  eonveiitiou,  \oTeml>er  19th,  1792. 

o  Mnif  of  our  it'R«!cr?  will  fircTiphly  ifrollcct  the  ii«»tp«!  Mivinf*  of  nri!»v>t, 
that  the\  musi  xct  tii*c*  to  the  four  qfiaitem  of  thu  |;lolie.  I  am  assured  by  a  gen* 
ticman  who  wu«  ^Xvw  M  Piiri^,  and  vi>r\  iniimali^  wriK  the  Ciinmdists,  \h,9X  thii 

the  geiiend  Unguui^e  aud  mtcut. 
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giKUtmteed  by  Britain,  France  herself,  and  the  neighbour-    chap. 
ing  powers.  As  Holland  was  so  intimately  connected  with     ^^^^• 
Britain,  their  conduct  was   a  peculiar  attack  upon   this      ^^^ 
country,  and   showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  include 
Britain  in  a  general  system  of  aggressive  hostility.     With  Rffecn  ia 
the  designs  of  France,  so  inimical  to  the  English  govern-  JJ^JJ*"   ' 
ment,  a  spirit    of  disaBfection   and   innovation   at  home  Freneh 
powerfully  cooperated.  ,„d  pJJJf 

During  the  recess  of  1792,  the  public  ferment  greatly  «««i««g«- 
increased  in  this  country.    The  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  ttUntionai 
emissaries  became  more  strenuous  in  London,  and  in  the  diirTngthe 
other  great  cities  of  England.     Government  had  been  so  recess  of 
completely  overturned  in   France,  and   the  possession  of 
power  and  property  had   been  so  entirely  attained  by  the 
revolutionary   banditti,  that  their  courage   and    audacity 
were   bevond  all  bounds.     The  retreat  of  the  duke   of 
Brunswic;  a  retreat  not  displeasing  to  some  even  of  the 
moderate  friends  of  freedom,  to  those,  at  least,  who  con- 
sidered the  good  of  real  liberty  more  than  the  phantom 
that  had  assumed  its  name  in  France,  greatly  emboldened 
the  democratical  republicans  of   England,  who  admired 
that  phantom.      About  the  capital  the  appronching  down-  EoflisbM- 
fal  of  the   British  constitution  became  a  subject  of  com-  confidcndT 
mon  talk:  king,  lords,  and  commons,  church  and  state,  hope  for » 
were  described  as  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     The  garni- 
tons  vanity  of  some  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  members  of 
the  democratic  societies  boasted  of  the    situations   they 
were  to  attain  under  the  new  order  which  was  to  be  speedily 
established.      From  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances  it  was  Alarm  of 
evident,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  overthrow  the  con-  ^°Jj  ^ 
Btitution,  and  that  there  was  great  confidence  of  its  sue-  theooosti- 
cess.     That  such    proceedings  required  to  be    checked,     ^°* 
controled,  and  punished,  could  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
possessed  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  in  his  social 
st^Ue:  'government  employed  such  measures  as  appeared 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  correct  this  growing  and  threat* 
cning  mischief.     But  though  the  arm  of  law  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  restrain  the  open  invader  of  the  constitution,  it 
was  not  altogether  able  to  ferret  all  the  secret  arts  of  its 
enemies.     It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  aid  the  ef- 
forts of  law  by  employing  their  own  weapons  against  the 
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CllAP.    adversaries  of  our  establishments.     As  the  approaches 
^^^^^    were  carried  on   by  societies,  clubs,  and  familiar  books, 
17912.      suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  it  became  a  public  du^ 
to  establish  associations,  and  prepare  literary  works,  which 
Mr.     ^      might  oppose  these  hostile  attacks.     An  associatioa  was 
tuoeiatkn  accordingly  instituted  in  November,  by  a  gentleman  of 
m^^      the  law  named  Mn  Reeves,  for  the  avowed   purpose  of 
cans  and     protecting  liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and 
*^    levellers.     The  framer*s  address,  stating  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  force  the  multiplied  and  pernicious  eflForts  of 
enemies  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  and  calling  on  all 
loyal  and  patriotic  men  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  dear  to  Britons,  made  a  very  deep 
iBverjrge-  and  rapid  impression,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.     As- 
joined,  and  sociattons  for  preserving  the   constitution  multiplied    in 
miporunt   ^^'^T  P*^'  ^^  ^^^  kingdom,  and  were  joined  by  far  the, 
turn  to       greater  number  of  respectable  Britons.  These  associations 
ilkm-"*  °^"  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  counteracting  the  seditious 
societies;  they  recalled  the  well  meaning  but  misguided 
votaries  of  innovation  to  the  recollection  of  the  blessings 
that  were  ascertained  by  experience,  diffused  a  spirit  of 
constitutional  loyalty  through  the  country,  and  brought 
back  the  stream  of  popular  opinion  into  the  old  and  useful 
channel.     Mr.  Reeves's  exhortations  to  patriotic  and  loyal 
union  were  accompanied  with  books  explaining  the  hurt- 
ful effects  of  the  Gallic  changes;  and  though  some  of 
these,  in  reprobating  levelling  democracy,  may  have  urged 
to  the  contrary  extreme,  yet  the  main  operation  was  highly 
salutary  :^  the  whole  measure  prevented  or  recovered  great 
numbers  of  Britons  from  jacobinism,  which  was  then  the 
impending  danger ;  and  its  certain  consequence,  if  allowed 
to  flourish,    the  subversion  of  the    British  constitution. 
Before  public  opinion  had  received  so  salutary  a  bias,  the 
seditious  practices  had,  in   various  parts,  produced  such 
disorders  as   to  render   the  interference  of  the  executive 
government  necessary.     The  king  availed  himself  of  his 
legal  power  to  embody  the  militia,  and  to  convene  the 

p  For  inMance,  a  fetter  frotn  77.vm</'.   ^;/V  io  hit;  brother  John,  thougK  it 
emv'**)'*'*^  someol'ihe  oxpUnlcd  sentiments  and  phraieology  of  toi*y  bigotry,  yet 
taught  the  coaimon  people  the  rnKvliiefs  of  innovating  ii)K'f*ulutiun9 ;  and  tKat 
thrir  respect isbllity  »iid  htippinr'^s  depeiidetl  not  upon  poiiticnl  theories,  but  onl 
tlit-it*  pi-actical  pertbrin«oce  ot'  lUeii*  prolcsaional,  luoi-xl,  mid  i^eHgioui  datict. 
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pftrliameQt  before  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  prorogue.d)   CIIAP. 
and  to  call  on  the  representative  wisdom  of  the  people  for  vJ^i^J^ 
counsel  and  aid  at  so  momentous  a  crisis.     At  this  event-      ^^ 
f ul  period  some  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  '^*^^  ^^pn 
ppposition,  deeming  the  present  a   season  of  alarm   and  the  mm- 
danger  when  all  party  spirit  should  subside,  when  all  party  Jf^^^^ 
contentions  should  cease,  and  when  all  men  of  all  parties  cruus^suni. 
should  unite  to  support  the  constitutional  government  of  nunent*'^ 
the  country,  considered  our  external  as  well  as  intenial  '^♦'^"^ethc 

^  appointed 

enemies  to  be  of  a  species  which  never  yet  had  been  en-  time. 
countered ;  and  that  no  weapon  could  so  effectually  oppose 
their  diabolical  designs  as  an  unanimous  and  determined 
spirit  of  resistance :  they  therefore  supported  the  present 
measures  of  administration. 
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Meeting  of  parliament.-^The  king  states  his  reasons  for 
this  extraordinary  convocation^^^The  chief  subjects  of 
consideration  the  progress  of  Jacobinical  principles.*^ 
The  greater  number  of  peers  and  commoners  conceive 
there  is  a  design  to  revolutionize  Britain.-^A  small  but 
able  band  think  this  alarm  unfoundedm*^Conduct  of 
France  comes  before  parliament* — PeacCy  the  interest  and 
wish  of  Britain^  if  it  could  be  preserved  with  seairity.-^ 
Commercial  policy  of  the  minister^  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  the  country .^^^The  British  government 
observed  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  hostilities  between 
France  and  Germany.-~^ommunication  between  lord 
Grcnville  and  the  French  ambassador  in  summer  1792. 
—On  the  deposition  of  the  king  of  the  French^  our  sover* 
eign  orders  his  ambassador  to  leave  Paris. — This  order  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  king^s  determination  of 
neutrality .^^areful  avoidance  of  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal a^airs  of  France. — Application  of  the  emperor  and 
^'^g  of  Naples  to  his  Britannic  majesty  to  refuse  shelter 
to  murderers.'^^trict  adherence  to  neutrality  by  Britainm 
— Aggressions  on  the  part  of  France.'-^hauvelin  opens 
.  an  explanatory  negotiation. — Marat ^  the  French  secretary 
comes  to  London  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt. — Marat  justi- 
feSy  on  revolutionary  principles^  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt^  though  contrary  to  the  established  law  of  na^- 
tions.'-^Mr.  Chauvelin  supports  the  same  doctrine  in  his 
correspondence  with  lord  Grenville^-^prof esses  the  decree 
of  November  \9th  not  intended  against  Britain. — Reply 
of  the  British  minister. — He  declares  Britain  will  not 
suffer  France  to  annul  at  pleasure  the  established  law  of 
nations, — Britain  requires  France  to  forego  her  projects 
of  invading  and  revolutionizing  other  countries. — Alien 
bill — is  passed  into  a  law. --^ Augmentation  of  the  army 
and  navy. — Proceedings  at  Paris. '-^irondc  party — 
their  literary  ability^  boundless  ambition^  and  wild  pro^ 
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jecta.^^The  Mountain  blood  thirsty  and  ferocious.-^ 
Robespierre^  Danton^  and  Marat.-^The  Girondists  de* 
sire  to  spare  the  king*s  iife.'-^The  Mountain  and  the  mob 
desire  regidde^^^PusiUanimity  of  Brissot  and  the  other 
Girondists.^^A  decree  is  passed  for  bringing  the  king  to 
triaL — Attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of  Lervis-^^riat^-^ 
not  the  smallest  proof  of  guilt^^^omplicated  iniquity  of 
the  process  in  ptincipky  substance,  and  mode.^^SelfpoS" 
session  and  magnanimity  of  the  persecuted  monarch."^ 
Sentence.-^^Last  interview  of  Lewis  with  his  family.'-^ 
Mxecution^'^n  awful  monument  of  the  doctrines  and 
sentiments  that  governed  France^^^hauvelin  demands 
from  the  British^  minister  the  recognition  of  the  French 
republic^'Hind  the  admission  of  its  ambassador.^^The 
British  government  refuses  a  recognition  which  would 
be  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France^^ 
Chauvelin  remonstrates  against  the  alien  bill  and  the 
preparations  of  Britain — on  the  massacre  of  Lewis 
ordered  to  leave  the  country. ^^France  declares  war 
against  Britain  and  Holland. — Review  of  the  conduct  of 
both  parties.'-^pinions  of  messrs.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt 
respectively,  on  the  French  revolutionr^the  justice  and 
policy  of  a  war.^-^Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  support  the 
war  on  different  grounds.*^Mr.  Pitt  proposes  the  secu* 
rity  of  Britain — Mr.  Burke  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  France. '■^Violent  party  csnsures. — Impartial  history 
finds  in  the  conduct  of  neither  just  grounds  for  their 
reciprocal  reproach.^-^Public  opinion  favourable  to  war 
with  France^-^In  declaring  war  against  France  our 
king  spoke  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of  his  peopUm 

ON  the  13th  of  December  parliament  was  assem-   CHAP, 
bled ;  and  the  king  suted  his  various  reasons  for  his  pre-  y^^^^^^^. 
sent  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  neutrality  which      ijg^ 
he  had  uniformly  observed  in  the  war  now  raging  on  the  Meeting  of 
Continent,  he  could  not^  without   concern,    observe    the  ment 
strong  indications  of  an  intention  in  the  French  to  excite  ^]^te8^{jf 
disturbances  in  other  countries ;  to  pursue  views  of  con-  reawnt  ftr 
quest  and  aggrandizement  inconsistent  with  the  balance  ordinaij 
of  Europe;  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  powers ;  and  J®"''*^^ 
to  adopt  towards  hb  allies  the  statss  general  measures   ' 
Vol.   IV.  F 


CHAP.     aeithcT  confinrmaUe  to  the  public  Imw^  nor  to  die  puMliyfc 
^        articles  of  existing  treaties.     He  had^  therefate,  fiiNind  it 


1^^  necessary  to  make  some  augmentatioB  of  his  amjr 
navy :  these  exertions  were  demamled  bjr  the  picjct 
of  afiurs,  to  nudntain  internal  tranqnillity,  and  reader  m 
temperate  and  firm  conduct  HBrmial  for  picacifiiig  die 
blessings  of  pence. 

Nsvui  did  more  mcmientoos  objects  engage  the 
tention  of  a  British  legislature  than  in  the  pieseai 
of  parliament.  Its  many  and  complicated  subjects  of 
Uberation^  howerer  chiefly  resulted  from  tvo  aobfccts 
which  were  interwoven  together,  the  operatiim  of 
binical  principles,  and  the  advances  of  French  poi 
BfinistBrs,  supported  not  only  by  those  members  who  for 
asany  years  approved  of  their  measures,  but  by  wooat  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  old  whig  interest,  Mr.  BnriDe» 
the  veteran  champion  of  that  paity,  and  many  other  gctt* 
tlemcn  of  the  house  of  commons,  also,  many  mgmbeia  of 
the  North  part  of  die  coalition,  especially  lord  Longhho 
rough,  now  chancellor,  declared  their  conviction  that  m 
design  existed  to  revolutionize  this  country  ;  and  that 
'notwithstanding  die  precautions  which  were  already  can-* 
ployed,  still  constant  vigilance,  prudence,  firmness, 
energy,  was  necessary  to  prevent  its  success.  It  had 
hitherto,  they  admitted,  produced  such  overt  acts  aa 
to  afford  grounds  for  judicial  process  ;  but  had  discovered, 
and  even  manifested,  such  objects  and  tendencies  aa  de- 
mamtrif  the  counteraction  of  deliberative  wisdom.  Theie 
were  intentions  and  schemes  openly  avowed,  with  uuasf 
asoffe  reasonably  suspected,  for  effecting  the  downfid  nf 
the  existing  establishments ;  although  no  specific  treasoo* 
adde  plot  had  been  actually  brought  to  light,  the  evidenee 
for  the  existence  of  such  projects  consisted  of  convfisn' 
tiotts,  writings,  specific  proceedings,  and  general  cnodMCt^ 
To  repress  such  views  amd  attempts,  preventive  and  piw 
spective  measures  were  proposed,  and  not  retrospective  or 


A  sxALL  but  very  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fng^ 
csled  and  reprobated  this  apprehension  ;  they  said  k 

a  aiere  chimera,  like  the  popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates; 

it  q»rang  from   the  eloquent  misreptcaentMons  of 
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Mr.  Burke's  invectiTes  agaiost  the  French  revolution^  and    OHAF. 
was  supported  by  ministers  to  promote  an  alarm  ;  divide  ^^-^^-^^^ 
die  whigs  ;  oppose  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of     i^^ 
parliament,  and  facilitate  hostility  with  France*     These 
were    the    respective    positions    of   the     bodies    which 
jiow  differed  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  internal  dan* 
ger.     Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  called  for  specific  in- 
stances of  conspiracy  ;  and  allisged,  that  since  none  were 
produced,  the   pretended   schemes  and  projects  did  not 
exist ;  that  every  general  imputation  must  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  particular  facts,  or  must  be  false  ;  that  the  deduc- 
tion 9f  probable   practice  from   speculative  theories  was 
inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and  experience,  and  totally 
unworthy  of   a   legislature.      Must  parliament  interfere 
whenever  a  hotbrained  enthusiast  writes  or  speaks  non- 
tense  ?  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  ministry,  their  ar- 
guments were  futile  ;  but  for  their  real  purposes  their  as- 
sertions and   actions   were  well  adapted.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,   Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  his  seat 
being   vacated  by   his  acceptancy  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  chief  impugners  of  these  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and         » 
his   friends  was   Mr.   Burke,  who  showing  the  connexion 
between  opinion  and  conduct,  insisted  that  the  strongest 
preventive   policy  was    necessary    to    the    salvation   of 
Britain. 

Meanwhile    the   conduct  of  France   towards   this  CondMtcf 
country,   with  the   part  which  Britain  should  act  in  the  «omei  be. 
present  emergency,  was  a  subject  of  anxious  concern  to  Jj^J""**" 
the  parliament  and  nation.     To  a  commercial  country  de-  Pc«ecUie 
riving  its  prosperity  from  its  industry  and  arts,  cherished  gQ^  with  of 
by  peace,  war  was  an  evil  to  be  incurred  from  no  motive  S*"**^  ^ 
but  necessity.     The  extension  of  commerce,  manufactures,  prMerved 
smd  every  otiier  source  of  private  wealth  and  public  revenue,  )^^  *^^^ 
diough  very  far  from  exclusively  occupying  the  official 
talents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  hitherto  been  the  most  constantly 
prominent  objects  of  his  administration.     He  had  pro-  Commcr- 
moted  trade  by  the  wisest  and  most  efficacious  means,  re-  of  the  mm- 
moval  of  restraint,  and  reciprocation  of  profit.     His  exer-  *^^^ 
tions  had  been  eminendy  successful  where  kfinslative  or  dented 
ministerial  effort  was  necessary,  and  when  no  political  in-  of^le^ 
terference  was  wanted,  the  national  capital^  enterprise,  and  <o«b^* 
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CHAP,    akin,  nourished  by  freedom,  and  secured  by  peace,  had 
^       done  the  rest.     The   prosperity  of  the  cbuntry  was  be^ 
1798      yond  the  precedent  of  any  former  time,  and  was  evidend^ 
The  Bri-    more  abundant  from  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in  the 
Irnraent    midst  of  surroundiug  war.     The.  British  government  was 
observed  a  f^^y  aware  of  the    blessings   of  peace,  and  the   Britiah 
iwiity  du-  sovereign  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  strictest  neutrali- 
hTMSiikies    ^9  ^^d  ^^^  ^  A  rigid  forbearance  from  any  interference  in 
^^^■>     the  internal  affairs  of  France.     As  soon  as  the  king  of 
Qcnnany.    France  had  announced  to  Britain  the  commencement  of  a 
war  between  the  German  powers  and  his  dominions,  the 
court  of  London  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  receive  no  commission  from  any  enemy 
of  the  French  king  ;  and  in  no  way  to  act  hostilely  to  him 
or  his  people,  under  the  severest  penalties.^     His  majes-* 
ty's  subjects  observed  these  injunctions,  and  no  complaint 
of  aggression  was  alleged  either  by  the   French  king  or 
Cfommnni-  nation.     Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  applied  ID 
timD*iord  the  British  secretary  on  the  24th  of  May,  stating,  that  die 
^7^he^^    proclamation  published  a  few  days  before  against  seditious 
French      Writings,  contained  expressions  which  might,  contrary  to 
dorirrsuin-  ^^  intentions  of  the   British  ministry,  encourage  an  ides 
111^9  179S.  that  France    was   considered   as  inimical  to  the  internal 
tranquillity   of  England,  and  requested   his    application 
might  be  communicated  to  parliament.    Lord  Grenville's 
reply  represented  that  Mr.  Chauvelin  had  deviated  (he  was 
convinced  unintentionally)  from  the  rules  of  this  kingdom  in 
applying  to  the  British  minister  to  communicate  to  parlia- 
ment any  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion;  but  assured  the 
French  minister  of  the  cordiality  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Chauvelin  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  assurances  of  amity  which  the  British 
minister's  answers  had  conveyed.     On  the  18th  of  June, 
Mr.  Chauvelin  delivered  a  note,  stating  that  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  German  potentates,  the  balance  of  Europe, 
the   independence  of  the  different  powers,    the   general 
peace,  every  consideration  which  at  all  times  has  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  English  government,  was  at  once  ex- 
posed and  threatened ;  and  inviting  his  Britannic  majes^, 

1|  See  WbndX  i  State  Ptperi,  SSth  Mty,  1799. 
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for  the  general  security,  to  interfere  with  his  mediation.   cHAP. 
His  majesty  adhering  rigidly  to  the  neutrality,  replied,       ^* 
that  consistently   with   his   impartial    determination,    he      ..^ 
could  not  propose  an  intervention  when  not  solicited  by 
both  parties.^     On  the  11th  of  July   1792,  a  small  fleet 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
lord  Hood,  to  perform  naval  evolutions  in  the  channeL 
The  whole  squadron  consisted  only  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops :  it  had  but  a  fortnight's 
provision  on  board,  and  had  manifestly  no  other  destina* 
tion  than  a  sea  review.     The  matter,  however,  was  so 
magnified  in  France,  and  was  represented  in  such  a  false 
light,  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  an  immediate  armament  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  was  proposed  in   the  national  as- 
sembly, and  the  marine  committee   was  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  subject,  and  present  it  within  a  few 
days.' .    But  Mr.  Chauvelin  having  inquired  into  the  ob- 
ject and  circumstances  of  this  squadron,  was  satisfied  that 
its  purpose  was  not  hostile ;  and  the  French  government 
and  nation  were  convinced  that  Britain  had  no  design  of 
taking  any  part  with  their  enemies/     His  Britannic  ma-  Ont^ede- 
jesty  being  informed  of  the  suspension  of  the  king's  execu-  JheUng 
tive  power  by  the  decree  of  the  10th  of  August,  directed  «  ^'^j, 
his  secretary  of   state,*'    Mr.    Dundas,  to  write  to   lord  oar«o?e. 
Crower  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  exercise  ^*^hi?' 
of  the  executive  power  having  been  withdrawn  from  his  •nibMsa. 
christian  majesty,  the  credentials  of  the  ambassador  were  leare 
no  longer  valid,,  and  that  he  should  return  to  England.  ^*^' 
This  order  his  majesty  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  Thii  order 
from  his  determination  of  neutrality  ;*  because  the  conti-  '  <>«««•«• 

.  T  «onie- 

nuance  of  his  representative  at  Paris,  treating  as  the  sove-  quence  of 
reign  power  that  party  which  had  overturned  the  constitu-  Sna£"* 
tion  recently  established,  would  have  been  an  interference  ofncutrsB' 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  by  an  acknowledgment 


r  See  the  series  of  correspeodenee  between  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Chan- 
▼eluiyin  Ue)>reU'8  State  Papers,  from  May  24,  to  July  8th,  1792. 

8  Sec  the  Munitcur,  28th  July,  1792. 

t  See  Moniteurs  of  July  1792,  and  Marsh's  History  of  the  PolitiGt  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  chapter  viii. 

u  Lord  Grenville  happening^  to  be  out  of  town  when  this  intelligence  ar- 
rired,  that  part  of  his  official  business  was  performed  by  his  colleagQC. 

X  The  reader  will  see  the  arguments  on  this  subject  minutely  and  accurately 
detailed  in  Marsh's  Hlitory  •f  the  Palitica  of  Great  Britain  and  tranoe; 
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CHAP,    of  the  republican  party,  in  preference  to  the  loyalists 

constitutionalists.     Our  king,  conformably    to  the  samt 


i7ts.     cautious  and  discriminating  policy,  which  would  not  pledge 
Cv^l      to  the  one  side  his  virtual  support,  repeated  his  dedanip 
of  interfe-  tions,  that  he  would  not  support  the  other,  or  m  any  wiqf 
theater-   ^°^>^<^i^  1°  ^^  internal  arrangemenu  of  France.^     Lord 
D&i  afikirt    Gower  having  communicated  his  royal  master's  orders, 
and  the  reasons  wherein  they  were  founded,  to  Mr*  I«e 
Brun,  minister  for  foreign  aflPairs,  he  expressed  the  regret 
of  the   executive  council  that  the  ambassador  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  its  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's  continued 
assurance  of  neutrality,  and  determination  not  to  interfere 
Applien-     ^  the  internal  affairs  of  France/     In  the  month  of  Sep-* 
tionofthe  tember,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples  stated  to  his  Bri> 
andkingof  tannic  majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  the  atrocities  of 
his  Britan-  P^t^s  would  extend  to  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  and 
nio  majei.  expressed  their  hopes,  that  should  such  a  nefarious  crime 
fuse  she],    be  committed,  his  majesty  would  grant  no  asylum  to  the 
Sereri!"*^  perpetrators.*     With  a  request  so  conformable  to  justice, 
humanity,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  enormous  wickedness,  the  king  complied,  and  induced 
his  allies  the  states  general  to  form  the  same  resolution. 
Here  there  was  certainly  no  deviation  from  neutrality,  n6 
interference  in  the  constitution  of  the  French  polity,  unless 
a  declared  purpose  to  refuse  shelter  to   a  party  that  shall 
commit  an  atrocious  murder,  be   an  interference  in  that 
party's  private  concerns.     When  the  theatre  of  advancing 
conquest  approached  so  near  the  united  Netherlands,  the 
king  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  their  mutual  al- 
liance, and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  belligerent  parties  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Strict  ad-    the  States  general.     From   the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
n^MUr    ^^^  ^^^Sy  Chauvelin  could  not  properly  be  considered  as 
l^  Britain,  ambassador  from  the  monarch  of  France.     Nevertheless 
the  British  government  not  only  permitted  him  to  reside 
in  IfOndon,  but  even  negotiated  with  him  when  he  was 
agent  for  the  executive  council ;  and  lord  Grenville  as- 


j  Seenebretfs  Sute  Papers,  irth  Angast.  1798. 

z  Briasot  and  hit  partj  deemed  the  rccal  of  the  ambassador  a  hostile  step 
hot  admitted  there  had  been  none  before.    See  Marsh,  chap.  ix. 
a  Debrett*s  Sute  Papers,  September  90th. 
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sured  him  ^'  that  outward  forms  would  be  no  hindrance  to    CHAF. 
*^  his  Britannic  majesty,  whenever  the  question  related  to  ^K,^ 
explanations,  which  might  be  satisfactory  and  advan-      ^^^ 
taireous  to  both  parties;"  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  to  the  AgmMio^ 
same  gentleman,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  avoid  a  war,  of Fnuioe. 
and  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  same  sentiments  from  the 
French  ministry.**     MR.  PITT  AND  HIS  COADJU- 
TORS   WERE    UNIFORMLY    CONSISTENT  IN 
MAINTAINING  ONE^PRINCIPLE,  THAT  THE 
INTERNAL  CHANGES  OF  FRANCE  DID  NOT 
PRECLUDE    AMITY    WITH    ENGLAND;    and 
therein  totally  differed  from  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers. 
No  communications  material  to  the  question  of  aggression 
passed  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  the  British  minister, 
until  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  our  allies,  and  the   rapid  advances  of 
French  conquest,  aroused  and  alarmed  Britain.  There  had 
hitherto  been  strict  neutrality,   as  we  have   seen,  on  the 
part  of  England,  while  there  had  been  aggression  on  th<^ 
part  of  France ;  for  that  aggression  satisfaction  was  due,  AgmaioB 
and  the  French  professed  to  wish  a  pacific   adjustment,  of  Fnaee. 
Chauvelin  was  instructed  to  open  an  explanatory  negoti-  ChmuTdia 
mtion,  conformable  to  those  professions.     Ostensibly   to  expiuap 
promote  this  purpose,   Mr.  Marat,  now  foreign  minister  ^^onT^ 
of  France,  came  himself  to  England,  to  confer  with  Mr.  ^'^^^ 
Pitt.    In  the  uniform  spirit  of  neutrality  which  Britain  teeretuy 
observed,  his  majesty  avoided  discussing  the  diplomatic  j^JS^So^f^ 
capacity  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  by  the  executive  eoa&rwith 
council  of  France ;  because  an  admission  of  their  official 
character  would  import  the  admission  of  the  executorial 
competency  of  their  employers ;  would  have  been  a  decla* 
ration  in  favour  of  a  party,  and  consequendy  an  inter<> 
fbrence  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  France.    Mr.  Pitt 
therefore  did  not  meet  Mr.  Marat  as   the  minister  of 
England  the  minister  of  France ;  however  they  did  meet, 
and  their   conversation,  as  detailed  from  Mr.  Marat's 
communication,^  showed  on  the  one  hand,  that  Mr.  Pitt 

b  These  declarations  of  otir  two  ministers  are  acknowledged  by  Brissot,  m 
bis  report  to  the  cooTention  of  the  18th  of  January  1793 ;  and  in  the  official  re- 
YointlonaiT journal^  the  Moniteur  of  15th  Janoarj,  1793. 

e  B^  Mr.  Miles,  in  a  work  entitled  Authentic  corretpondence.  Mr.  Miltt 
^is  the  intiniate  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Marat. 
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and  on  the  other,  that  the  French  agent  endeavoured  to 


1799      explain  the  obnoxious  decree  as  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Marat  ji»-  Britain.    On  the  subject  of  the  Scheldt,  Marat  stated  that 
Toiutiona-   the  order  of  the  council,  and  the  decree  of  the  national 
l^the'     convention  concerning   that  navigation,   founded  on  the 
opening    '  most  sacred  principles  of  Gallic  liberty,  were  irrevocable^. 
ScLTdt,     and  thus  admitted  that  the  internal  change  in  France  waa 
ti^ou^y^       by  its  votaries  considered  as  authorizing  them  to  violate. 
the  eaub-  the  rights  of  foreign  and  independent  nations ;  and  that 
ofnatioiir  ^^^y  were  resolved  to  make  no  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
Mr.  Chftu-  inflicted,  in  conformity  to  this  principle.*^  The  same  ques* 
ports  the     tions   Were   agitated  with  much  greater  particularity  of 
u^^^inTi  ^^^^''  ^^^  reciprocation  of  argument,  between  monsieur 
eorretpon-  Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville,  in  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
lord^^  ^'     ^^^i  ^^d  during  the  month  of  December.  Chauvelin  main- 
Grenville,  taiued  tlus  right  of  the  French  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt :  he  however  declared,  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Belgians 
were  unfettered,  and  in   full  possession  of   their  liberty 
relinquished  this  navigation,  the  French  would  decline  all 
opposition.    This  answer  evinced  a  firm  and  unalterable 
resolution  of  adhering  not  only  to   the  infraction   of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  also  of  dismembering  the  Nether- 
lands from  the   Austrian  dominions,  and  making  them 
dependent  on  France :  he  obstinately  contended  that  the 
professes     decree  of  the  19th  of  November  could  have  no  reference 
on^h*"*  to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  if  Holland  continued 
Nov.  not     to  observe  neutrality,  France  would  not  invade  her  do- 
mintt       minions.  These  professions  the  British  minister  would  not 
Bntain.      believe,  because  they  were  totally  contradicted  by. actual 
conduct.      Concerning  the  decree  of  the  convention,  the 
application  of  these   principles  to  the  British  king's  dd* 
minions  was  unequivocally  shown,  by  the  public  reception 
given  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree, 
and  since  on  several  different  occasions.  At  the  very  time 
France  declared  she  would  not  invade  Holland,  she  had 


d  See  Marat's  letter  to  hit  colleagire.  Uebrctt's  State  Papers/Sd  DecemWr^ 
17W. 
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already   attacked   that   nation   by    opening  the   Scheldt.    CHAP. 
France,  (said  the  British  minister)  can  have  no  right  to  v^p^y.,^^ 
annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she     ^^^ 
have  also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other  trea-  J^vjf  ?f 
ties,  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  aild  all  the  other  nunister. 
rights  of  England,  or  of  her  allies.  She  can  even  have  no 
pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt, 
unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or 
had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe.    England  will  Hcdt- 
never  consent  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  tain  win  not 
annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a  pre-  JJ^^*^''    ^^ 
tended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only  lumai  at 
judge,  the  political    system   of   Europe,    established   by  ui^muL 
solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  J»t»ed  law 
powers.  This  government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which 
it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see 
with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or 
general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.    If  Britaia 
France  is  really  desirous    of  maintaining  friendship  and  F^m'^to 
peace  with  England,   she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  forego  her 

i_  •  f  •  I  !•  projecl*  of 

renounce    her  views  ok   aggression  and  aggrandizement,  invadii.c 
and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  *»<*  rcvoUi- 

1  •  u  1-  I  •  t_   •  '     .11.        tiOj:«ing 

insulting  other  governments,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  other 
and  violating  their  rights  ;*  but  the  French  government  *®'"*^"** 
positively   refused  to  satisfy  Britain  for  the  violation  of 
treatiec.^ 

In  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French 
republic,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  rulers,  the  negotia- 
tion between  their  agents  and  British  ministers,  and  the 
conduct  of  our  executive  and  legislative  government,  are 
so  much  interwoven,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
change  the  scene  to  review  their  process  of  action  and 
reaction,  and  exhibit  cause  and  effect.  Before  we  follow 
this  negotiation  to  its  close,  it  is  necessary  to  present  to 
our  readers,  both  internal  legislative  proceedings,  and 
foreign  acts  by  which  the  negotiation  was  effected.  The 
great  objects  of  alarm,  both  to  the  British  government, 

c  Sec  coiTCspondcDcc  betMrceii  loi*d  GrenvUle  and  Mr.  CliaiiTelin,  in  Decem- 
ber 1 792.  SihU-  iiHpers  for  (bat  period.  t*  Sec  Oiauvelin's  oote  to  loni 
(Greuville,  Dec.  t27th. 
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CHAP,    and  to  the  principal  part  of  the  British  nauon,  were  the 
rapid  advances  of  French  principles,  and  the  rapid  pro- 


1798.      gress  of  French  power.  The  number  of  aliens  at  this  time 
in  Britain,  far  surpassed  the  usual  influx.  Of  tbese^  many 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their 
Alien  bill    ^^^^  intentions  towards  this  countr}*.     Agreeably  to   the 
system  of  preventive  policy  already  recorded,  the  attorney 
general  proposed  to  parliament  to  provide  for  the  public 
tranquillity'  by  subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens 
to  certain  regulations.   All  foreigners  arriving  in  the  king- 
dom were,  by  the  plan  of  ministers,  to  explain  their  rea- 
sons for  coming  into  this   countr}%  to  give  up  all  anna 
except  those  commonly  used  for   defence  or  dress.      la 
their  several  removals  through  the  country,  they  were  to 
use  passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence,   or  occa- 
sional movements  might  be    manifest,  and  their  conduct 
easily  observed.     Those  who  received  eleemosynary  sup^ 
port,  were  to  be  distributed  in  districts  where  they  would 
be  more  liable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  power.     Parti- 
cular attention   was  to  be  paid  to  foreigners    who    had 
visited  this  kingdom  within  the  present  year,  who  should 
hereafter  come  without  obvious  reasons,  and  be  thus  more 
is  passed     obnoxious  to  prudent  suspicion.     Such  were   the  objects 
into  a  lav.  j^jj^j  chief  provisions  of  the  law  known  by  the  name  of  the 
aiien  bill.  Those  members  of  both  houses  who  had  denied 
the  existence  of  the  dangerous  doctrines,  consistently  with 
their  opinions,  opposed  a  measure,  which  upon  their  hypo- 
Augment,   thesis  was  certainly  not  necessarj'.      Admitting,  however, 
•tion  of  the  ^hat  there  was  external  danger  from  abroad,  they   unani- 
navy.         mously  agreed  to  ministerial  motions  for  the  augmentation 

qf  the  army  and  navy. 
j»j.^j^^^  While  the  British  legislature  was  making  these  dis- 

ing%  a(  positions  against  inteinal  and  foreign  danger,  an  event 
took  place  in  France,  the  flagrant  injustice  and  ferocious 
cruelty  of  which  most  fatally  manifested  the  pitch  of 
infuriate  wickedness  at  which  the  jacobins  were  arrived. 
The  republicans  now  consisted  of  two  parties,  the  Girond- 
ists and  the  Mountain*  The  former  contained  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  literary  class,  ingenious,  and  eloquent 
enemies  of  monarch}-;  the  latter,  the  most  daring  and 
hlood  thirsty  directors  of  the  murderous  mobs,  the  votaries 
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of'  anarchy.     Though  men  of  genius,  the  leaders  of  the    CHAP. 
Gironde  were  much  more  brilliant  than  solid.'  Formed  to  ^^p^jL- 
the   metaphysical  theories  loni;  so  prevalent  in   France,      ^^^ 
they  carried  their  visionary  abstractions  to  practical  life.  Girond* 
To  subtle  paradox  and  ingenious  hypothesis,   which  are 
commonly  the  effusions  of  literary  retirement,  many  of 
them  joined  profligate  corruption  and  rapacity  that  would 
gprasp  all  the  wealth  and  power  which  stimulate  injustice 
in   the  active    world,    with    an  excessive  vanity,    which 
represented  all  the  objects  of  their  cupidity  as  within  the 
reach  of  their  invention  and  enterprise.     This  wildness  of^drlKeH< 
speculative  sciolism,  this  depravity  of  principle  and  pur-  J^i^YcaT' 
suit,  and  this  overweening  self  estimation  dictated  their  ainbiikm 
internal  and  external  politics :   impelled  them  to  seek  a  projects, 
republic  not  suitable  to  the  human  character;  in  which 
levelling  others,  they  might  themselves  enjoy  boundless 
riches  and  unlimited  sway ;  and  to  fancy  that  their  talents 
and  address  could  employ  both  the  weakness  and  strength 
of  various  parties,   in   their  own  and  other  countries  as 
instruments  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.    To  extend 
the  circle  of  their  proposed  dominion,  and  also  that  preemi- 
nence which  Frenchmen  have  always  sought,  they  formed 
their  boundless  schemes  of  national  aggrandizement  ;**  of 
embroiling  mankind  in  war;   subjugating  all  countries  by 
French  principles  and  French  power,  and  thus  subjecting 
the  whole  to  themselves ;  new  as  these  men  were  in  some 
part  of  the   composition  of  their  characters,  yet  in  others 
as  old  as  vanity,  avarice,  and  profligacy,  they  transcended 
every  bound   of  morality  or  religion.      Possessing  great 
energj'  they  in  a  considerable  degree  attained,  and  for  a 
short   time  preserved    the  objects   of  their  desire  ;  but 
wanting  profound  wisdom,  and  overrating  their   own  ta- 
lents of  managing  tools,  they  ultimately  fell  by  the  instru- 
ments of   their  exaltation.      As  the    great   operators    in 
the  several  changes  of  the  revolution  •  were  the    Parisian 
rabble,  the  demagogues  who  could  most  readily  and  effec- 
tually direct  the  mob,  possessed  a  formidable  power  either 
instrumental  or  supreme  according  to  the  ability  and  skill 

g  The  chief  i>hiIosophical  scholar  amon^  them  was  Condorcet    Briasot  traV 
aknimnted,  enthusiastic,  liiid  opcrativi',  but  by  no  means  profound. 

h  Mce  Bnssot's  works  passim ;  also  Uic  writiogs  of  other  Giroadists. 
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CHAP,   of  its  possessors.     The  members  of  the  legislature, 
^^J!:^^.^^  ferociously  violent  against  the  king,  were  the  Mountahu 
1793.     'I^hcBC)  less  literary  in   their  acquirements,  less  metaph^- 
The  sical  in  their  harangues,  exhibited  in   their  manoers  a 

blood  thin-  coarseness  which  the  others,  educated  as  gentlemen,  had 
roSonl*"  "^  ^^^"  ^^^^  completely  to  attain,  and  were  much  more 
Kobes-  popular  among  the  governing  sanscuUottes.  The  head  of 
{fanton,  this  party  was  Robespierre,  a  man  much  inferior  to  the 
tnd  Marat  Girondists  in  cultivated  understanding,  polished  eloquence, 
and  those  talents  which  would  have  had  weight  with  an 
ingenious  and  refined  audience  ;  but  by  the  uncouth  plain- 
ness  of  his  speeches,  and  the  energy  of  his  invectives,  he 
was  well  fitted  to  govern  a  mob  at  any  time  ;  and  by  Kit 
stem  and  sanguinar}*  disposition  peculiarly  suited  to  the  * 
Parisian  mob,  panting  for  regicide.  Next  in  power  was 
Danton,  equally  blood  thirsty  and  ambitious,  less  strong 
and  direct  in  his  means,  but  more  dexterous.  Subordi- 
nate to  these  was  Marat  ;  a  half  lettered  editor  of  a  netira- 
paper,  hideous  in  appearance,  loathsome  by  disease,*  and 
squalid  in  attire  ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  re- 
ducing all  eminence  and  distinction  to  the  same  low  level 
with  himself ;  and  long  the  hireling  of  Orleans,  he  im- 
bibed against  the  king  th:it  rancorous  gall  which  he  had 
been  paid  for  disseminating  through  the  populace.  Bloody 
in  his  disposition,  ardent  in  his  cruel  exhortations  ;  he 
was  the  delight  of  the  murderous  mob,  because  in  so  ma- 
ny points  coinciding  with  themselves.  By  these  leaders 
chiefly,  assisted  by  many  others  of  the  Mountain  members, 
the  Parisian  rabble  was  directed.  The  Gironde  party 
saw  the  character  of  these  demagogues,  but  in  their  ea- 
ger efforts  to  subdue  the  constitutionalists,  and  overthrow 
kingly  power,  had  cooperated  with  the  Mountain  ;  intend- 
ing, and  for  a  considerable  time  appearing,  to  use  them 
as  tools.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  was 
the  work  of  the  Girondists  for  the  subversion  of  monar- 
chy :  Danton  was  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  that  bloodv  dav.  So  eflectually  instrumental  to 
the  execution  of  the  Girondist  designs,  the  mob  and  the 
kr.dcrs  of  the  Mountain,  more  sensibly  felt  their  own  rc- 

i  Sec  Adolphus's  MemoiiJ.    Life  of  Marat. 
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^tless  power.     The  Gironde  party   were    totally  unre-    CUAF. 
strained   by  conscience  from  seeking  their   ends  through  ^^-y^^- 
tneans  however  wicked  ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have      ^j^^. 
had   a   desire   of  shedding  blood    merely    for   pleasure- 
Blood  they  would  not  spare  where  they  conceived  it    to 
answer  their  purpose  ;   the  butchery  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, however,  they  did  not  seek  as  a  pastime*      Not  so 
the  sansculottes,  who  manifestly    sought  massacre    for  its 
own  sake.^     Before  the  beginning  of  September  the  pow- 
er of  the    Mountain  was  very  greatly  increased.      Marat 
and  his  associates   under   Danton  and  Robespierre,  were 
the    ringleaders    in  the  September  carnage.      Brissot  had 
formed  the  plan  of  a  national  convention,  and  a  republic  : 
the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  were  contriving  that  the  re* 
public,   which    they    had   been    instrumental  in  creating 
should  be  directed   by   themselves,  and   that  the  national 
convention  should  contain  a  nicijority  of  their  creatures* 
When  the  assembly  which  he  had  projected  met,  Brissot 
found  that  the  Mountain  was  becoming  very  strong.    The 
•xecutive    council,  however,    still  consisted  of  Girondists, 
and,  the  army  being  commanded  by  officers  of  that  party, 
they  remained  formidable.     The  Gironde  party,  desirous  The  Hi- 
of  establishing  democracy,  appeared  to  have  had  no  inten-  JI!|"h'JJf 
tion  of  attacking;:   the  life  of  their  soverei^ijn,   unless  they  ?P**'cj'>« 
.  eonceived    it  to  mterlere  with  the  preservation  oi    the  re-  king, 
public  and  their  own  power.      From  the  German  retreat, 
and  the   subsequent  success  of  the  French  arms,  they  en- 
tertained   no   apprehensions  of  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chy, and  wished  to  save  the  king's  life  :  the  opposite  par-  Th« 
ty,not  merely  murderers  from  policy,  but  sanguinary  from  and'tlle*" 
the  infuriate  disposition    of  the    multitude,    desired    the  mobtlesire 
Mood  of  Lewis.     The  jacobin  clubs,   now  leagued  with  ere.^ 
the   Mountain,   promoted    the  savage  barbarity.     Their 
leaders,  especially  Robespierre,  bad  formed  views  of  the 
most  unbounded  ambition,  and  conceived  that,  by  involv- 
ing the  people  in   the  guilt  of  regicide,   they  woflld  bind 
them    entirely    to    their  system,    and    overpower    their 
adversaries   the    Gironde   and    all   other   parties.      The 

k  What  but  tlie  mere  dctight  in  human  eamftge  eould  have  prompted  the 
atS^ter  part  of  the  Seyteiobcr  luauaereii  \  See  deUtHs  in  Playiairt  Jaoobinitm. 
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CHAP.    Girondists,  superior  as  they  were  in  genius  and  literature 
^^^L^  to  the    Mountain,  were  less  daring  and  intrepid,  and  be- 
i^^2.     sides,  had  more  to  dread,  as  their  adversaries  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  goveming  mob.'    There  were,  however,  stilL 
great  numbers  throughout  the  provinces,  and  even  in  P»» 
ris  itself,  who  ardently  desired  to  spare  the  blood  of  their 
king*     By    firmness   and   magnanimity,    the    Girondists^ 
possessing  \  the  executorial  functions,  might  have  rallied 
round    the   metropolis   a   sufficient  force  for  saving  inno- 
cent blood  ;  but  they  did  not  display  the  courage  of  reso- 
lute  determination,  without  which   lawless  ambition  will 
PusiiiMn-     not  retain  newly  usurped  power.     The   proceedings  were 
Hribsotand  pusiUanimous  half  measures,  more  contemptible  in  their 
uTnnidbu  i^^^cacy  than  the  diabolical  conduct  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  though  less  detestable  in  their  operation,  equally  nox- 
ious  in  the  result.     The  Mountain  persuaded  the  popu- 
lace that  Lewis  had  betrayed  his  country,  and  conspired 
against   France  with  its  enemies  :  on  these  grounds  they 
A  decree    instigated  the  mob  to  demand  his  trial."*     After  various 
lor  bring-   prelimiuar}'  discussions,  the  Girondists  being  afraid  to  ex* 
kinu'to  tri-  P*"^**  their  sentiments,  a  decree  was  passed   for  bringing 
aJ.  to  trial  a  personage  whose  life,  by  every  principle  of  expe- 

diency and  policy,  ought  to  have  been  sacred  under  any  well 
regulated  constitution ;  and  whose  person  was  inviolable 
according  to  the  polity  existing  in  France  at  the 
time  when  the  acts  charged  were  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  To  prevent  the  public  mind  from  hearing 
innocence  calling  for  justice,  they  suiTcrcd  not  the  king  to 
know  that  his  life  was  sought.  From  the  fidelity  of  a 
zealous  domestic"  Lewis  of  France  first  learned  that  a 
perjured  banditti  prepared  publicly  to  destroy  their  mon- 
arch's life*  which  everv  federate  Frenchman  had  sworn 
Attnnitt!)  to  protect.  To  break  down  the  soul  of  their  sovereign 
thespirU  ^X  ^accumulated  misery,  they  debarred  him  from  the  sight 
ot'Li-wis.  and  converse  of  his  wife  and  children.  They  hoped  that 
the  strengih  of  his  benevolent  affections,  thus  deprived  of 
their  dearest  objects,  would  crush  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  and  would  disable  him  from  vindicating  his  inno- 
cence, and  exposing   the  enormity  of  their  blood  thirsty 
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guilt ;  but  their  purpose  was  frustrated.     The  dreadful    CHAP, 
•ttuation  in  which  their  wickedness  had  placed  him,  rou-  v^-.^^,^. 
sed  the  energies  of  a  mind  which  manifested  itself  not      1^3, 
unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  Heniy.     With  every  cir- 
Qumatance  of  degradation  that  the  upstart  insolence   of 
unmerited  power  could  bestow^  he  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  his  charges  were  read.     They  consisted  of  two  gene-  ^^^i^, 
ral  heads ;  first,  of  crimes  committed  before  his  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  ;  secondly,  of  crimes  committed  after 
his  acceptance  of  the  constitution.     The   evidence   was 
composed  of  interrogatories  put  to   the  accused   himself, 
and  of  documents  charged  to  have  been  written  with  his 
privity  and  concurrence.      The  charges   before  his  accep-' 
tance  of  the   constitution  he    successively   answered,  by 
declaring   what   every  hearer  well  knew,  that  the  power 
then  vested  in  him  authorized  the  several  acts,  and  conse- 
quently could  now  be  no  subject  of  question  :  the  accusa- 
tions for  conduct  subsequent  to  the   acceptance    he  either 
showed  to  be  agreeable  to   his  constitutional  powers,  or 
denied  to  be  such  as  were  represented.     In  every  particu- 
lar case  he  protested  he  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.     The  allega- 
tion of  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  his  cotmtry  he  firm- 
ly denied.     The  written  evidence  on  which  he  was  accu-  Not  the 
•ed  contained  neither  proof  nor  grounds  for  probable  pre-  jlj^^f*^ 
sumption  that  he  was  culpable,  much  less  guilty  :  the  asser-  g"*»*t- 
tions   rested  upon  no  evidence."     When   the  charge  for 
the  prosecution  was  finished,  the  king  applied  for  permis'- 
sion  to  be  allowed  counsel.     Various  emigrants^  informed 
of  the  charges,  proffered  exculpatory  testimony  :   Lewis's 
judges  would  hear  no  evidence  but  on  one  side  :  the  accu- 
sation was   totally   unsupported  by  proof.      His  defence 
was  conducted,  first  by  himself,  with  great  magnanimity 
and  ability,  and  afterwards  by  his  counsel.      It  was  glar- 
ingly manifest,  that  his  accusers  had  totally  failed  in  mak- 
ing out  their  case  ;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion to  justify  an  arraignment,  much  less  evidence  to  autho- 

o  For  the  pi-oof  of  this  assertion  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  trial. 

p  Lallv  'rolleudal,  Beiiratxl,  Narboii,  Cazales,  and  Bouille  offered,  at  the 
risk  of  thefr  lives,  to  go  to  I'aris,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  falsitv  of  the  princi]>al 
ehari^et  against  the  king,  therein  thc>  respectively  were  said  to  have  been 
^igents.    Utridge's  AoDual  Register,  1793. 
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CHAP,    rize  a  penal  sentence,  even  against  the  meanest  subject. 
^^m^i^  Before  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  proposed  to  appeal  ta 
179S.      ^^^  people.     The  national  convention,  it  was  said,  waa 
not  a  tribunal  of  judges,  but  an   assembly  of  laygivera  ; 
and  in  assuming  a  judicial   power  they  were    usurpers. 
The   people,  their  constituents,  had  not  delegatcrd  to  the 
national   convention  the  power   of  trying  causes.     Tliis 
objection,  though  unaswerably  valid,  had  no  weight  with 
men  determined  to  commit  murder  :  for  the  appeal  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty*three,  against  it  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty- four.      It  being  resolved  by  such  a  majo- 
rity that  the  king  should  suffer  punishment,  it  was  strenu- 
ously contended  by  one  party  that  he  should  be  confined, 
Co«.deni-     by  the  other  that  lie  should  be  put  to  death.      In  a  meeting 
■cutcuoe!    ®f  seven  hundred  the  bloody  verdict  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five  !  The  iniquitous  sentence   being  delivered 
after  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  January,  it  was  that  day, 
at  two  o'clock,  announced  to  the  king,  that  the  following 
Soirpn«.     day  he  was  to  be  executed.     With  unmoved  countenance 
roav^i'm^""-  hearing  the  decree  read,  he  requested  permission  to  see 
at>«>fili?     his  familv.      The  hardened  hearts  of  his  murderers   did 
monarch,    not  rcluse  him  this  last  hcon.^      He  himself  first  conveyed 
to  his  queen,  sister,  and  children,  the  agonising   intelli- 
LH<>t  inter-  gence.      During  the  dismal  interview,  retaining  his  firm- 
L»nTjs  with  ni'ss,  he  inculcated  on  his  son  the  transient  nature  of  sub- 
his  faiuijy.  Junar}'  grandeur;  called  to  his  mind  what  his  father  had 
been,  and  then  was  ;   bid  him  trust  for  happiness  to  that 
virtue    and   religion  which  no  human  efforts  could  efface. 
L:ite  in  the  evening  his  family  left  him,   trusting'  to  see 
him  the  next  morning  once  more.      Prepared  by  conscious 
inr.occnce,  upri(;htnL*ss,  and  piety,  for  meeting  death,  neither 
gv.ilt  nor  fear  disturbed  his  rest.    He  slept  soundly'  till  five 
oVluck,  the  hour  at  which  he  ordered  his  faithful  valet  to 
awaken  liim  lor  the  last  tinie.^    His  family  he  now  resolved 
to  fi>rl)ear  a;::iin  pressing  to  his  arms.      The  bitterness  of 
death   the   trinquil   rtsi^iv.ition  of  the  christian   regarded 
with  coTipl.iccncy  ;  th/  biittrness  of  parting  gritf  the  bro- 
thr:*,  father,   and  husb.invl  cou'iJ   not  endure.      He  sought 
from  reiigicm,  in  his  last  hours,  that  consolation  which,  in 
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ihe  zenith  of  power,  splendor  and  magnificence,  as  Well  as  CH\P. 
in  humiliation  and  captivity,  she  had  never  failed  to  afford,  ^^^i^i^. 
The  attendance  of  a  clergyman,  a  favour  refused  him  ever  .1793. 
since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  by  his  atheistical 
oppressors,  was,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  g^ranted  him  on 
the  day  of  his  massacre.  Being  now  assisted  in  the  ex- 
ternal rights,  as  well  as  encouraged  in  the  internal  senti* 
ments  of  devotion,  and  having  opened  his  soul  to  a  priest 
whose  sanctity  he  revered,  he,  for  a  short  interval,  return- 
ed to  the  concerns  of  this  world ;  delivered  to  his  faithful 
servant  hi^  last  charges  and  commissions"  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  family  and  his  friends.  The  messengers  of  murder 
arrived ;  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  Temple.  When 
he  was  ascending  the  scaffold  his  executioners  seized  hi» 
hands  in  order  to  tie  them  behind  his  back  :  as  he  was  not 
prepared  for  this  last  insult,  he  appeared  disposed  to  repel 
it,  and  his  countenance  already  beamed  with  indignation. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  his  clerical  attendant,  sensible  that  resis- 
tance would  be  vain,  and  might  expose  the  royal  sufferer 
to  outrages  more  violent,  entreated  his  sovereign  to  sub- 
mit.'^ He  presented  his  hands  to  the  ministers  of  blood : 
they  tied  them  with  so  much  force  as  to  call  forth  another 
remonstrance.  He  now  mounted  the  scaffold  amidst  the 
noise  of  drums  :  bound  and  disfigured  as  he  was,  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  firm  step,  and  requesting  the  drums  to  cease, 
was  obeyed.  He  then,  with  a  steady  voice  and  in  a 
distinct  tone,  addressed  the  people  to  the  following  purport. 
^  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which  have 
^^  been  imputed  to  me ;  and  I  forgive  my  enemies.  I 
*^  implore  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  pardon 
^^  them,  and  not  take  vengeance  on  the  French  nation  for 
^^  the  blood  about  to  be  shed."  As  he  was  proceeding,  the 
inhuman  Santerre,''  who  presided  at  the  execution,  ordered 

u  At  leTcn  o'clock  faays  Clcry),  the  king,  coming  out  of  his  closet,  called 
to  me,  and  takine  roe  within  the  recess  of  the  window,  said,  "  You  will  give  this 
soil  to  my  son,  this  ring  to  the  queen,  and  assure  her  that  it  is  with  pain  I 
part  with  it :  this  little  packet  contains  the  hair  of  all  ray  family  ;  vou  wll  give 
lier  that  too.  Tell  the  queen,  my  dear  children,  and  my  sister,  that  although 
I  promised  to  see  them  this  morning,  1  have  resolved  to  spare  them  the  pangs 
of  so  cruel  a  separation  :  Tell  them  how  much  it  costs  me  to  go  without  re- 
aeiving  their  embraces  once  more  !"    Clcry  249. 

X  rhe  words  of  the  priest  were.,^  Sirc^  this  added  humiliation  is  anothei* 
oireumstance  in  which  your  mM6|tv.'|-;fi^erings  resemble  those  of  that  Savinui* 
wk&  will  soon  be  your  reeompeabk'f';  '       yAnnuai  Register,  1799. 
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Cii\P.    the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  executioners  to  perform  their 
office.     The  king's  voice   was  drowned  in  the  noise  of 


1791.  drums,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery.  As  the  fatml 
guillotine  descended  on  his  head,  the  confessor  exclaimed, 
*^  Son  of  St.  Lewis,  ascend  into  heaven  !''  Yhe  bleeding 
head  was  exhibited  to  the  populace,  some  of  whom  shout- 
ed. Five  la  reptiblique  /  but  the  majority  appeared  to  be 
struck  dumb  with  horror,  while  the  affection  of  many  led 
them  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.  That 
every  barbarous  insult  might  be  offered  to  the  remains  of 
the  murdered  prince,  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to 
the  church  yard  of  St.  Madelaine,  and  thrown  into  a  grave« 
which  was  instantly  filled  with  quick  lime,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  it  till  the  corpse  was  consumed. 

The  execution  of  Lewis  XV L  violated  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  every  rule  of  law,  which  affords  security  tm 
men  bound  together  in  society.  By  the  established  con- 
stitution, and  which  subsisted  during  all  the  time  that  he 
had  any  power  to  act,  his  person  was  inviolable.^  By  the 
law  of  the  land  he  was  amenable  to  no  criminal  court : 
the  most  tyrannical  of  all  decrees  only,  a  law  passed  after 
ttie  alleged  guilt  could  subject  him  to  penal  inquiry,  what* 
ever  might  have  been  his  crime.  But  if  his  person  had 
not  been  by  law  inviolable,  the  assembly  which  presumed 
to  tr\^  him  was  not  a  competent  court.  The  national  con- 
vention, even  though  admitted  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
people  fairly  chosen,  were  not  delegates  beyond  the  extent 
of  their  commissions :  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  as 
their  legislative  representatives  only.  In  exercising  a  ju- 
dicial power,  they  were  not  a  lawful  tribunal,  but  a  ban- 
ditti of  usurpers.*  If  the  national  convention  had  been  a 
competent  courts  the  charges  adduced  were  principally 
irrelevant ;  some  of  the  acts  alleged  referred  to  a  period 
in  which  the  constitution  had  been  different,  and  in  which 
Lewis  had  simply  exercised  the  powers  which  were  then 
vested  in  the  king :  his  former  conduct  they  had  sanction- 
ed by  conferring  on  him  the  supreme  executive  authority 
by  the  new  constitution.     Most  of  the  accusations  against 


z  Ch»p  xlvli.  a  Thit  argament  vat  very  forcibly  ami  eloquently  cm- 

Dloyetl  by  the  cnnRtitutionali^ts  anJ  Ciirondisu  against  the  miinkroiis  Mountain, 
tee  speeches  of  the  coDfentUm^  painni. 
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hivfk  subsequent  to  his  acceptance  were  constitutional  exer-     CHAP, 
tions  of  his  prerogative.     The  charges  of  corresponding  y_^-^-^g 
with   emigrants   and  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of     ,-93 
overturning  the  liberties  of  France,  were  supported  by  no 
authentic  evidence.     Thus  a  personage  criminally  respon-  Compiieat- 
aible  to  no  French  tribunal,  was  tried  by  a  set  of  men  that  ^  [hj^ppj. 
were  not  a  legal  court,  for  charges  not  criminal  by  the  law  ««?•»? 
of  the  land,  if  proved;  or  charges  which,  if  criminal,  were  Jl^hiunt^, 
not  proved.      Condemned  and  executed  in  those  circum-  "***  "^f* 
stances,  he  presented  to  France  an  awful  monument  of  the  monament 
ferocious  disposition  by  which  it  was  now  governed.     The  "pmcg  a„d" 
massacre  of  Lewis  demonstrated  that  liberty,  law,  and  jus-  ■•"timcatt 
tice,  were  vanished  and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  a  svs-  verned 
sent  which  terror  onlv  could  maintain.  '      *'""""• 

w 

While  the  French  government  was  preparing  this  ChauvcUn 
dreadful  catastrophe,  it  instructed  its  agent  at  London  to  f^l^fiA- 
demand  the  virtual  recojmition  of  its  establishment  and  au-  ***"  *?. 

recognition 

thority,  in  the  acceptance  of  an  accredited  ambassador,  of  the 
His  "Britannic  majesty,  considering  the  present  rulers  as  repubHo, 
only  one  party,  and  from  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  sway,  a  *"<>  tl>c 
temporary  and  shortlived  party,  in  conformity  to  his  prin-  of  lu 


am- 


ciples   of  neutrality,  would  not  receive  an    ambassador,  Jj^^n*'" 
because  such  admission  would  have  acknowledged  as  the  tidiKovenii^ 
rulers  of  France  a  particular  junto ;  and  violated  his  reso-  S*e».'^'^' 
lution  and  promise  not  to  interfere  in  the   internal  affairs 
of  France.      But  though  he  would  not  recognise  the  para- 
mount faction  of  the  day,  as  the  firmlv  established  and 
permanent  rulers  of  France,  yet  while  these  powers  did 
exist,  and  nrveHaced  F.ngland  with  hostility,  he  did  not  for^ 
bear  to  repeat  his  statements  of  the  injuries  which  he  had 
received, and  the  satisfaction  he  demanded;  and  since  that 
continued  to  be  refused,  to  prepare  the  means  of  enforcing 
redress.  Chauvelin,  by  the  instructions  of  the  executive  coun-  Chuuveiiu 
cil,  still  persisted  to  refuse  satisfaction  for  their  aggressions,  ^^t^"" 
demanding  the  recognition  of  the  republic,  and  the  accept-  «j?wnst  thr 
ance  of  an  ambassador.   He  farther  remonstrated  against  the 
alien  bill,  and  the  naval  and  military  preparations,  imputed 
hostile  intentions  to  England,  and  notified  that  if  the  pre- 
parations continued,  France  would  prepare  for  war.      In-  . 
conformity  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  he  intimated  an  intention  to  appeal  tn 
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CHAP,  the  people  oi'  England  against  the  government.  Hi^ 
^^my^^i^j  Britannic  majesty,  persevering  in  his  former  conduct, 
1793.  declared  he  would  continue  his  preparations  until  France 
On  the  should  relinquish  her  ambi^ous  aggression.**  On  the  24th 
^■^**jjj  of  January,  1793,  intelligence  arrived  at  London  of  the 
he  is  or-  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Lewis  XVL  His  majesty  im- 
iearciiri-  mediately  directed  a  notification  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chau- 
^*^-  velin,  that  the  character  with  which  he  had  been  invested 

at  the  British  court,  and  of  which  the  functions  had  been 
so  long  suspended,  being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the 
fatal  death  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  he  had  no  lon- 
ger any  public  character  here.     The  king,  after  such  an 
event,  could  permit  his  residence  here  no  longer :  within 
eight  days  he  must  quit  the  kingdom,  but  every  attention 
should  be  pai<l  him  that  was  due  to  the  character  of  the 
ambassador  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  which  he  had 
exercised  at  this  court.     A  negotiation  was  still  open  on 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  between  lord  Aukland  and  gen- 
eral Dumourier,  but  the  French  persisted  in  refusing  to 
relinquish  their  invasion  of  our  allies,  and  in  demanding 
the  recognition  of  the  republic ;  which  requisitions  being 
if'fntm       totally  inadmissible,  matters  were  not  accommodated.  The 
waoftgaiiitt  French  rulers,  finding  Britain    inflexibly  determined  on 
H(iUa«L°**  adherence  to  the  rights  of  independent  nations,  by  a  decree 
of  the  convention,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  with 
acclamations,  and  soon  after  against  Holland,  which  their 
forces  were  ready  to  invade.   Britain  and  Holland,  in  their 
own  defence, returned  a  declaration  of  hostilities;  and  thus 
commenced  the  war  between  Cvreat  Britain  and  the  French 
republic. 
ivnincetlic         The    hostile    advances    of  France,  and   the  refused 
aggressor.   ga^igfa^jjQn  for  an  aggression  totally  Inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  and  existing  treaties  upon  rights  which 
we  were  bound  to  protect,  combined  with  their  attempts 
to  excite  insurrection  in  our  own  country,  and  followed 
by  the  declaration   of  war,  render   it  evident  that   the 
French  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  Britain  had  a  just 
RIGHT  to  go  to  war.     The  expediency  of  that  measure, 

b  See  icries  of  eorrcipondencc  between  Mr.  Cliauvelin  and  loi:d  C^'cnrille. 
Dcbrett't  Sutc  Papers  or  i27th  Hocember  1792,  to  37th  Jiiunarr  1793,  both 
iaeloiivo. 
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however,  is  a  diiFerent  question,  and  perhaps  few  subjects    CiiAi*. 
have  occurred  in  political  history,  which  have  produced  ^-^^!L- 
stronger  arguments,  on  both  sides ;  in  which  men  of  the      ^jij^ 
I  most  patriotic  hearts,  and  wisest  heads,  drew  more  oppo- 
site  conclusions,  according  to  the   light   in   which  they 
viewed  this   immense  and  complicated  subject.      Never 
was  there  a  question  in  which  candour,  founded  on  cool 
and  comprehensive  reflection,  examining  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence and  reasoning  on  both  sides,  would  more  readily 
allow  laudable  and  meritorious  motives  to  total  diversity 
of  opinion  and  conduct*     Yet  never  did  there  occur  a 
contest  in  which  party  zeal  generated  more  illiberal  con- 
structions and  more  malignant  interpretation  of  intentions. 

The   sentiments   of  Britons   on   the    subject    of  the  Opinionii 
French  revolution,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  those  ^(.nuoT 
who  wished  the  establishment  in  England  of  a  system  re-  different 
serabling  the  French  republic,  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  British  constitution;  and  those  who,  varying  in  their 
plans  and  measures,  desired  the  preservation  of  the  Bri- 
tish  constitution.      Most  of  the   British  democrats  and 
jacobins  were  inimical  to  a  war  with  France,  because  it 
interrupted  the  communication  by  which  they  expected  to 
establish  their  favourite  system ;  but  some  of  them  were 
said  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  hostilities,  because  they  con- 
ceived war  would  excite  such  discontent  as  would  lead  to 
a  revolution.     But  far  was  the  opposition  to  the  war  from 
being  confined  to  democrats,  jacobins,  and  the  enemies 
of  our  polity*     Of  those  who  disapproved  of  hostilities, 
many,  in   the  general   tenor  of    their   conduct,  evinced 
themselves  the  firm  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
monarchy.     They  sought  the  same  ends,  the  preservation 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  maintenance  of  Bri- 
tish security,  but  deemed  them  attainable  by  peace  instead 
of  war.     The  friends  of  the   British  constitution,  both  views  of 
without  and  within   parliament,  for  and  against  the  war,  l^^T!* 
in  a  great  measure  took   the  tone  of  opinions   advanced  Kox.nmi 
and    maintained    by    three    of    the    highest   parliament-  ||,ec(iteir 
ary   characters;   Edmund    Burke,    Charles    James    Fox, '\"  ^^^^ 

f*i*cncn 

and  William  Pitt.      Burke  continued  to  deem  the  French  rcvoiminn, 
revolutionists,  of  every  opinion,  kind,  and  succession,  the  *?,jj.!i'i^i4 
determined   and   inveterate   enemies  of  religion,  virtue,  France. 
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CHAP,  civilization,  manners,  rank,  order,  property,  throughout 
the  world ;  and  eaeerlv  and  resoliitelv  bent  on  dissemi- 
,^q^  nating  disorder,  vice,  and  miser\- ;  to  rcgnrd  them  as 
pursuing  these  ends,  not  only  in  the  ardent  violence  of 
infuriate  passion,  but  also  in  the  principled  and  systematic 
constancy  of  depraved,  but  energetic  and  powerful  rea- 
Measn.  son.  He  reckoned  them  totally  incorrigible  by  any  inter- 
pSiwa-*^  nal  means ;  and  therefore  strenuously  inculcated  an  ex- 
port the  temal  force  to  overwhelm  an  assemblage  of  beings,  who, 
ferent  in  his  estimation^  unless  conquered,  would  destroy  and 
V^^*-  devastate  mankind.  Long  before*  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Germany,  he  had  sug- 
gested a  confederation  of  the  European  powers  for  the 
subjugation  of'  men  whom  he  thought  revolutionary  mon- 
sters ;  and  had  uniformly  written  and  spoken  to  the  same 
purport.  He  eagi*rly  promoted  war,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  satisfaction  for  a  specific  aggression, 
which,  in  both  plain  and  figurative  languijqi*,  he  described 
as  comparatively  in'^ignificant,  but  for  the  n*st oration  in 
France  of  the  hierarchv,  aristocracy,  and  monarchv,  the 
downfal  of  which,  was,  he  thought,  the  cau««e  of  French 
ambition  and  encroachment,  mcnncing  the  destruction  of 
all  Europe.  Mr.  Burke  df sired  war  with  the  French 
revolutionists,  to  overthrow  die  nt* w  system,  and  to  crush 
the  new  principles.  Mr.  Fox  continuing  to  im|nitc  the 
increasing  outrages  of  the  new  votaries  of  lilurty  to 
glowing  enthusiasm,  still  conceived  that  th".  enthusiasm 
would  subside  if  left  to  its  own  opfnuiMi,  Kxttrnal 
force,  he  predicted,  would  not  only  prcs'-rve,  but  incr<.'ase 
the  vehement  heat,  which  might  otherwise  cool.  The 
recent  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  (itTm-ui  invasion, 
confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  thought  that  an  attempt 
to  force  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  would  drive  France 
to  become  a  military  democracy  :  tlie  project  w:is  unwise, 
because  it  was  impracticable  in  its  object,as  wt- II  as  prmicious 
in  its  means.  Criminal,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  Frenrh  repub- 
licans were  in  their  various  confiscations  and  massacres, 
and  in  the  murder  of  their  king,  their  acts  wt:rc  no  crimes 
against  England  ;  if  the  French  nation  choose  to  abolish 
existing  orders,  and  to  annihilate  monarchy,  they  were  not 

e  Sec  his  yottbumous  vorksy  memorial  wriCteBin  autamn,  1791. 
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invading  the  rights  of  England ;  such  a  purpose  of  going    OHAP. 
to  war  was   totally  unjust;  our  efforts   would  spill  th« 


blood  of  our  brave  countrymen,  would  overwhelm  us  with     17^3 
additional   debts;    we    might  wage   war  year  after  year 
against  France,  as  against  America ;  we  should  make  no 
progress,  we  should  in  the  end  be  obliged  to  conclude  a 
peace,  recognising  the  form  of  government  which  should 
then  be  established  in  France.      The  aggressions   alleged 
against  the  French  were  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  war 
as  a  pruilent  measure,  and   if  these  were  the  sole  causes 
of  contest,  they  might  be  easily  compromised,  wei*e  Britain 
in  earnest*      We  ought  to  receive  an  ambassador  from  the 
ruling  powers  of  France,  because    they  were  the  ruling 
powers.^     With  all  foreign  nations  we  considered  neither 
the  history  of  the  establishment,    nor  the  justice   of  the 
tenure,   but  the  simple    fact  that    the    government   with 
which  we  treated   was   established ;    such    also    was   the 
conduct  of  other  nations    respecting   England;    France, 
Spain,  and  other  monarchies,  negotiated  with  Cromwell ; 
England  ought  now  to  pursue  the  same  course  :   we  ought 
to  treat  with   those  who   possessed   the  power    of  doing 
what  we   wanted,  as  for  the  same  reasons  we  frequently 
negotiated  with  Algiers,  Turkey,  and  Morocco,  however 
much  we  reprobated  their  respective  governments.     Mr. 
Pitt  was  far  from   coinciding^  with  Mr.   Burke, ,  in  pro- 
posing to  carry  on  a  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchical government.      France   had  manifested  schemes 
of  unbounded  aggrandizement,  actually  invaded  our  allies, 
and  declared  her  resolution  to  encourage  revolt  in  other 
countries.      By  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  her 
principles  and  power,  she  sought  the  unlimited  extension 
of  both.      Attacking  us  in  such  a  disposition,  and  with 
such  views,  she  compelled  us  to  go  to  war  for  the  repres* 
sion  of  principles,  and  the  reduction  of  power  endangering 
our  security.     We  ought  not  to  recognise  a  government 
consisting  merely  of  a  faction,  and  not  having  the  marks 
of  probable  stability,  in  the  cool  and  deliberate  approba- 
tion of  the  people.   From  v^  party  so  uncertain  and  change- 

d  See  ppeoefies  of  Mr.  Pox  on  war  with  Prance,  in  January  and  Febniar>' 
1793*    Parliaincntaiy  Uebatet. 

c  See  iMr.  tturke'stwo  memorials  written  rcspectivcljr  in  Norembcr  1794, 
and  October  17*13,  pulilithed  in  his  posthumoiifi  works;  and  also  his  regicide 
peace,  wherein  he  severely  censures  the  nhjeets  of  the  alUcsa  and  the  little  con* 
ftdenoe  they  reposed  in  the  emigrants. 
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able,  we  did  not  choose  to  receive  a  i^gular  ambassador, 
as  if  it  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  supreme  power ;  but  we 
did  treat  with  the  existing  government.  The  source  of 
war  was  not  our  refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the  French  leaders 
to  make  satisfaction  for  injuries  and  insults.  Not  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  but  the  security  of 
Britain,  being  our  reason  for  going  to  war,  we  should 
carry  on  hostilities  no  longer  than  we  were  in  danger 
from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  France.  As  the 
republicans  and  democrats  in  opposing  the  war,  coincided 
with  messrs.  Fox,  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  other  able  men 
who  were  inimical  to  hostilities,  on  patriotic  and  constitu- 
tional grounds,  many  of  the  other  party  classed  tht^m,  and 
more  affected  to  class  them,  with  democrats  and  jacobins. 
As  on  the  other  hand,  the  votaries  of  war  were  presumed, 
by  its  opponents,  to  seek  the  reestablishment  of  despotism 
in  France,  they  were  called  crusaders  against  liberty.  Oq 
the  one  side  party  zeal  represented  messrs.  Burke  and 
Pitt,  and  their  respective  adherents,  as  the  abettors  of 
tyrann)- ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  as  the 
abettors  of  jacobinism  and  anarchy.  Impartial  history, 
viewing  the  individual  acts  and  chain  of  conduct  of  these 
three  illustrious  men,  finds  no  grounds  to  justify  so  inju- 
rious an  opinion  ;  but  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding^ 
that  they  and  their  supporters  and  adherents,  through  dif- 
ferent means,  sought  the  same  end,  the  constitutional  wel- 
fare of  their  countrv. 

Many  as  were  averse  to  war,  both  on  the  constitu- 
tional grounds  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  the  unconstitutional 
grounds  of  democrats  and  jacobins,  that  great  engine  of 
politics  in  a  free  country,  public  opinion,  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  hvostilities.  A  sense  of  the  actual 
aggression  of  the  French  republic ;  but  much  more  the 
alarming  apprehension  of  French  principles,  rendered  the 
country  desirous  of  a  total  interruption  of  communication 
with  France.  It  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the 
ministers,  of  the  privileged  orders ;  it  was  A  war  of  the 

GREAT  MAJORITY   OF  THE  PHOPLE    OF    BRITAIN.        In  DE- 
CLARING   WAR     AGAINST     FrANCE     IN     FEBRUARY     1793, 

HIS    Britannic    majiistv    spoke    the    voicp:    of    thf 
British  nation. 
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CHAP.   LI. 


Objects   of  Britain — the  repression  of  French  principles^ 
and  the  prevention    of  French   aggrandizement* — Sir 

r-  John  Scott   the  attorney  general  introduces  a  bill  for 
^preventing   traitorous    correspondence-'-'^irguments  for 
and  against — modifed^  passes  into  a  laxv. — Motion  for 
peace. — Reaso7iingy  of  Mr*  Fox  respecting  the  war  and 
its  probable  effects. — The  propositions  are  negatived  by 
unprecedented  majorities. — Mr.    Sheridan  proposes   an 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  sedition.-^ His  motion  rejected* 
'^Motion  for   parliamentary    reform   by   Mr.    Grey — 
arguments  for. — Mr.   IVhitbread. — Arguments  against. 
'^^Proposition  reprobated  as  peculiarly  unseasonable  at. 
Much  a  period — and  rejected.-^-^tate  of  commercial  credit, 
mnd  causes  of  its  being  affected. — Mr.  Pitt  proposes  an 
advance  of  public  money  on  the  security  of  mercantile  com* 
modities. — The  proposition  is  adopted^and  revives  mercan^ 
tile  credit.'" East  India  company^ s  charter  on  the  eve  ofex^ 
piration. — Mr.  Dundas  presents  a  masterly  view  of  the 
prosperity  of  India  under  the  present  system.--^ He  pro- 
poses the  renewal  of  the  charter. — His  plan  is  passed 
into  a  law.^^Measurcs  adopted  to  render  British  India 
farther  productive.'^Plan  of  agricultural  improvement, 
'^ir  John  Sinclair — inquiries  of  in  Scotlmnd  and  Eng* 
land.-^Result^  that  agriculture   is  not  understood  and 
practised  in  proportion  to  the  capability  of  the  country., 
--^proposes  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture^^ 
the  proposal  adopted. — Lord  Rawdons  motion  respecting 
debtors. — Increase   of  the   army   and  navy. — National 
supplies. — A  loan.*-^Taxes.-^^Session  closes. ^^ommence" 
ment  of  campaign  1 793. — French  invade  Holland-^re-' 
duce  Breda. — Hundart  and  Gertruydenburgh  surrender. 
^^Dumourier  besieges  Williamstadt  and  Maesircicht.-^ 
The  British  forces  arrive   in    Holland.^-^The  French 
raise  the  siege  of  Williamstadt. '■^Attacked  by  the  Aus- 
trian^ at    JVtnden-'^efeated.^^French  generals  accuse 
Vol.  IV-  I 
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each  other*^^Dumourier  evacuates  the  Netherlands — £&- 
approved  by  the  convention^--privately  propones  to  make 
peace  with  the  allies  and  restore  monarch  ij*~^uspected  btf 
the  French  government^-^^ummoncd  to  return  to  Pari* 
to  answer  for  his  conduct — sounds  the  dispositions  of 
the  army-^finding  them  unfavourable^  deserts  to  the 
Austrians* 

CHAP. 

^^^J*  THE  grand  purposes  of  the  British  govcroment 

1795.      '^^  ^'*  conduct  respecting  France  were  to  repress  the  opera- 
Objects       tion  of  revolutionary  princes  in  this  country,  and  to  pre- 

of  Great  .i¥»i  r  •  i  ^* 

Bi-itain vent  the  r  rench  system  ol  aggression  and  aggranaizement 

thcreprcs-  fr^m  being  longer  carried  into  successful  execution  on  the 
French  continent.  In  this  twofold  object  originated  the  measures 
and  UiV*  ^f  external  policy  adopted  by  parliament  during  the 
prtvciiiioii  femainder  of  the  session,  and  also  some  of  those  that  were 

of  J"  rench  -        ,  .  ,  ,      . 

:i};gran-      conuned  to  mtemal  regulation. 

twMm  War  having  been  declared  against  a  foreign  country^ 

Scottf  the   it   was   obviously  expedient    to    prevent  correspondence 

general,     between  British  subjects  and  the  hostile  party.  To  render 

H  I'm  for^*  this  prohibition  effectual,  sir  John  Scott,  attorney  general, 

i»r«'vcntitig  on  the   15th  of  March  introduced  a  bill  for  preventing, 

lorrcspon-  during  the  war,  all  traitorous    correspondence    with  the 

ii'Miie.        king^s  enemies.     The  law  of  treason  was  founded  upon  a 

statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  which  had  been  the 

subject  of  legislative  exposition  in  different  laws,  enactetl 

since  that  period.     The  acts  declared  treasonable  in  that 

statute  were  principally  reducible  to  two  heads '/  to  com* 

pass,  that  is,  to  intend  or  project  the  king's  death ;  to  levy 

war  against  the  king,  and  to  abet  or  assist  his  enemies. 

Since  that  period,  during  wars,  parliament  had  repeatedly 

passed  laws  which  applied    the    general  principle  to  the 

existing  case  ;    by  specifically   prohibiting   adherence   or 

assistance    to    nations    at    enmity    with    our    sovereign.* 

Argil-         Agreeably  to  the  original  statute,  and  the  consequent  ex- 

:uid  again&t  planatory  acts  the  present  bill  was  framed.      Former  laws 

f  Sec  vol.  ii.  334,  j;  An  act  had  pasjKMl  in  the  rtij^n  of  queen 

Anne  to  prevent  all  traitorous  corrcsi)Ondence  uhich  ]>rohibitc<l  any  person 
troiu  supplying  tht*  enemies  witli  anas,  naval  nr  niilitarv  Ktoreu,  or  fmni  goine 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  enemy's  coiititrv  viithotit  license.  A  similar  act  Ot 
WilliaiQ  and  Alar}  hail  carried  tlie  repilation  farther  ;  ii  prohibited  grxMls  and 
merchamdites  of  even'  sort.    iSce  Statutes  at  large. 
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had,  in  such  circumstances,  prohibited  British  subjects    OHAP. 
from  sending  military  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro-  ^^^^^^^^ 
vision,  of  various  enumerated  kinds.     The  present  bill,      j-gg^ 
besides  interdicting  these  articles,  prohibited  purchases  of 
French  funds  or  French  lands.     The  reason  of  this  pro- 
hibition was,  that,  as  the   French  government  proposed  to 
carry  on  war  against  this  country  by  the  sale  of  lands, 
British  subjects  if  allowed  to   purchase  such  land  would 
not  only  feel  an  interest  in  tlie  piopcrtv  which  they  had  thus 
acquired,  but  furnish  tht:  en.rmy  with  the  means  of  carrj*- 
ing  on  war  agairwt  ourselves.      It  was  further  proposed 
that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  from  this  country 
into  France,  without  a  license   under  his  majesty's  great 
B€al ;  and  that  their  neglect  of  this  clause  should  be  decm^ 
ed  a  misdemeanour ;  and  that  no  persons,  though  subjects 
of  this  countr}%  coming  from  France,  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  this  kingdom  without  a  passport  or  licehse,  or 
giving  to  a  magistrate  such  security  as  he  should  require. 
The  last  regulation  was  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  vessels 
which  should  traffic  with  France. 

The  bill  was  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  treason 
laws  of  Edward  III.  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, with  justice  and  commercial  policy.     The  provision 
against   Englishmen   returning  to   the   countr)",   was  the 
bestowal  of  a  power  on  the  king  to  banish,  during  the  war, 
every  British  subject  now  in  France.     Though  he  might 
return,  in  certain  cases,  by  giving  security,  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  amount  of  that  security  ?  This  was  to  be 
left  to  a  magistrate:  here  one  man  was  to  be  put   under 
the  discretion  of  another,  who  might  render  his  return 
impossible,  by  exacting  security  to  an  amount  that  could 
not  be  given.**  The  restriction  upon  the  purchase  of  lands 
was  represented  as  extremely  impolitic :  it  was  alleged  to 
be  founded  upon  an  absurd  supposition,  that  Britons  having 
here  the  most  permanent  security  for  their  money,  would 
■end  their  capital  to  France,  where  they  could  have  no 
security.     Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  property 
exposed  to  the  revolutionary  grasp  in  their  own  country ; 
and,  to  escape  spoliation,  had  sent  many  and  large  sums 
of  money  to  Britain  to  be  vested  in  our  funds,  and  also 

h  See  speeches  of  mcnn.  Erskfoc  ami  Fox.  ParliarQeatarr  debates,  IHTS. 
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CHA^.    great  quantiues  of  other  precious  moveablcB :  as  pr68cri|H 
tion.  advanced  they  must  wish  to  send  more  to  the  place  of 


iTta.      safety.'  tt  the  present' regulations  were  adopted,  Fi 

would  no  doubt  follow  the  example:  we  should  rendtf 
her  goverement  the  most  essential  service,  by  forcing 
Frenchmen  to  employ  their  money  in  their  own  fundil 
Instead,  therefore,  of  preventing,  as  ptoposed,  the  eflkix 
of  money  to  the  country  of  our  enemlels,  we  would  prevent 
its  influx  into  our  own ;  and  by  the  project  of  withholdiiig 
resources  from  the  enemy,  we  should  add  to  his  sueugthl 
The  bill  was  defended  as  conformable  both  to  thegenetd 
law,  and  to  special  acts  passed  in' periods  of  war*  Thepaffj^; 
ticular  provisions  most  strongly  combatted  were  suppoitsd 
as  necessary  in  the  precise  and  specific  nature  of  the  pra» 
sent  war;  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  ftfunded,  ailA. 
the  projected  resourses  of  the  enemy.  After  many  debaSei% 
the  twt>  clauses  most  severely  reprobated,  concerning' the 
return  of  British  subjects,  and  the  purchase  of  property  ift, 
Modiied,  France,  were  abandoned*  Undergoing  these  important 
U aUw.  changes,  and  several  much  less  material  modifications,  tins 
proposed  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.  •   ***: 

^Qtkmi  Repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  houses  of  pai^ 

i%}p9»tp,   liamcnt  in  order  to  procure  peace.     Of  these  the  moat 
important  was  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of  the    Frenok. 
armies  ftx>m  the  Netherlands.^  Intelligence  having  arrived^o 
that  the  French,  leaving  the  scenes  of  recent  invasion  and 
Hggression,  had  retired  within    their   ancient  frontiens^ 
Mr.  Fox,  professing  to  consider  the  avowed  objects  «£ 
the  war  as   now  attained,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of    its   continuance ;    and  moved   an  address  -  so 
his   majesty    praying    him    to    make    peace.       Suppo- 
QeasoningB  Sing,   for  the   sake    of  argument,  the    present    a  just« 
onihein^*  prucjent,    and  necessary  war  at  the  beginning,  he  coik* 
expedieii-   tended  that  the  alleged  reasons  no  longer  existed.     Hel* 
war,  and     l^nd,  our  ally,  was  not  now  exposed  to  any  attack :  Fnmo9 
•ir*ffc^\"*^  would  willingly  purchase  peace  by  insuring  the  continu- 
ance of  that  safety,  whereas  he  was  afraid  perseverance  in 

lb 

j  The  historieal  naniitire  of  these  evctiti  is  somcwlmt  mihsiMinetit:  T  Ifarro 
eiily  mviitieu  u  result  %a  ^ktck  %».  tQX  rounded  ;ia»rc  olUib  ix-atOAiing. 
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carrying  on  war  along  with  the  combined  powers,  would    chaf. 
again  expose  her  to  danger.     The  French  had,  no  doubt,  y^^^^L. 
manifested   designs    ol    aggrandizement,    but    these   had      1^.(^3 
arisen  from  the  successful  repulsion  of  confederate  attack. 
Besides,  must  England  go  to  war  with  every  continental 
power  that  perpetrates  injustice  f   Was  not  the  conduct  of 
the  partitioners  of  Poland  equal  in  infamy  and  iniquity  to 
the  aggressions  of  France  I   Were  the  people  of  England 
|o  suffer    all  the   miseries   of  war  because  the  people  of 
France  were    unjust,   when  that  injustice,  be  it  ever  sq 
atrocious,  was  violating  no  right  of  Englishmen  i  They 
had,  indeed,  threatened  the  security  of  his  mujcsty^s  allies ; 
but  now  con&ned  within  their  own  territories,  they  were 
occupied  in  defending  their  frontiers  against  the  combined 
powers*    The  danger  apprehended  from  their  former  con- 
quest was  no  longer  a  subject  of  just  uneasiness  and  alarm. 
The  French  were,  at  present,  in  great  internal  confusion 
and  distress ;  and  Britain  could  form  no  views  of  aggran- 
dizement from  the  situation  of  her  adversary.    Even  were 
justice  and  humanity  out  of  the  question,  would  polic}' 
and  prudence  authorize  this  country  to  seize  the  posses- 
sions of  France  I    VV'hat  advantage  could  we  derive  from 
promoting  the  conquering  and  incroaching  plans  of  other 
powers  I   Having  driven  FVance  from  the  territories  of  her 
neighbours,  for  what  purpose  were  we  to  persevere  in  a 
war,  unless  to  invade  her  dominions  ?  If  we  did  make  an 
.inroad  into  her  territories,  could  such  a  movement  be  to 
attain  our  professed  objects,  security  and   defence  ?    By 
continuing  the  war  we  should   manifest  an  intention   of 
cither  dismembering  her  empire,  or  interfering  with  the 
government  which  her  people  chose  to  establish.     These 
objects  our  government  had  uniformly  disavowed,  and  the 
declared  ends  of  hostilities  had  been  compassed.  The  most 
favourable  season  for   offering  peace  was  in  the  midst  of 
success;  when  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  humbled  to 
feel  the  evils  of  war,  without  being  driven,  by  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  conquerors,  to  desperate  efforts,  which  might 
turn  the  tide  of  victory.     Those,  who  calculated  probable 
exertions  of  men  fighting  for  conceived  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  usual  course  of  military  events,  funda- 
fnentallv  erred  in  expecting  similar  effects  from   totally 
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CHAP,    dissimilar  causes.     Inspired  by  such  animating  motives^ 
^^'        men  had,  in   all  ages   and  countries,    displayed    valour. 


1793  prowess,  and  policy,  astonishing  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Pressed  by  continued  and  invading  war,  which  excited 
such  motives,  the  ardent  spirit  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
French  would,  Mr.  Fox  predicted,  no  less  exert  them<« 
selves ;  we  should  drive  them  to  become  a  military 
REPUBLIC.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour,  while  opportunit]^ 
was  favourable,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  secure  peace* 
To  this  a  common  objection  is,  with  whom  shall  we  treat? 
The  answer  is  obvious ;  with  any  men  who  possess  the 
power  of  doing  what  we  want :  the  French  are  desirous  of 
peace,  and  the  present  rulers  are  as  competent  to  conclude 
peace  as  to  carry  on  war.  Shall  we  be  at  peace  with  none 
whose  form  of  government  we  shall  not  have  previously 
approved  i  We  have  formerly  made  peace  with  tyrants  ^ 
not  because  we  approved  their  maxims  and  constitution  of 
government,  but  because  they  had  the  power  of  making 
and  observing  conventions.  Peace  with  any  ruler  or  rulers 
implies  approbation  of  their  character  no  more  than  ef 
their  government.  The  French  republicans  have  been 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  atrocious  murders ;  so  was  Lewis 
XIV.  No  British  statesman  refused  to  treat  with  the 
bij^otted  banishcr  of  his  most  valuable  subjects,  nor  with 
the  sanguinary  devastator  of  unoffending  provinces.  The 
statesman  treats  not  w^ith  the  virtue*^  but  with  the  power 
of  unothtr  party  ;  and  in  expecting  performance,  looks  for 
his  best  security,  not  in  the  integrity  but  the  interest  of 
the  contractor.  These  were  the  arguments  by  which  Mr, 
Fox  inculcated  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  was  the 
sii^iin  of  reasoning  which  he  and  other  votaries  of  amity 
employed  repeatedly  at  various  stages  of  the  contest.' 
Mvusn.  In    opposing   the    address,    messrs.    Burke   and  Pitt 

Biirif«"on.  ^rSJ^ied  conformably  to  the  different  views  which  they  had 
pov.'  Mr.  respectively  adopted  concerning  the  French  revolution 
ditn  rtnt  and  the  war.  Mr.  Pitt  persevered  in  urging  the  impracti- 
gnj«ind».  cability  of  any  treaty  with  the  persons  that  at  present 
exercised  the  government  of  France ;  and  in  supporting 
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bis  position,  exhibited  a  very  eloquent  view  of  their  indi-  CHAP, 
vidual  and  collective  atrocities :  therefore  he  would  not  ^^,^^,„^. 
treat  with  them  nowm  Reprobating  the  French  principles  ^^^ 
as  manifested  in  their  present  operation,  he  still  disavowed 
every  design  of  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France  :  he  sought  only  security.  This  security 
was  to  be  effected  in  one  of  three  modes  :  first,  by  obtain- 
ing an  assurance  that  the  principles  should  no  longer  pre- 
dominate ;  secondly,  that  those  who  were  now  engaged  in 
them  should  be  taught  that  they  were  impracticable,  and 
convinced  of  their  own  want  of  power  to  carry  them  into 
execution ;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  issue  of  the  present  war 
should  be  such  as,  by  weakening  their  power  of  attack, 
should  strengthen  our  power  of  resistance.  Without  these 
^e  might  indeed  have  an  armed  truce,  a  temporary  sus- 
pennon  of  hostilities,  but  no  permanent  peace ;  no  solid 
security  to  guard  us  against  the  repetition  of  injury  and 
the  renewal  of  attack.  The  present  situation  of  affairs  not 
being  such,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  estimation,  as  to  admit  these 
means  of  obtaining  security,  he  and  his  votaries  opposed 
the  address  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  war.  Mr.  Burke 
dearly  and  expressly  combatted  the  principle  asserted  by 
Mr.  Fox,  that  England  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
•internal  government  of  France.  If  (he  said)  by  the  sub- 
version of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation  adopts  a  malig- 
nant spirit  to  produce  anarchy  and  mischief  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  the  right  of  all  nations  to  go  to  war  with  the 
authors  of  such  attempts.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  he 
quoted  the  authority  of  Vattel,  who  lays  down  a  position, 
^^  that  if  any  nation  adopt  principles  maleficent  to  all 
*^  government  and  order,  such  a  nation  is  to  be  opposed 
*'  from  principles  of  common  safety.'*  This  was  the  spirit 
af  France ;  and  what  was  to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from 
£ngland  i  War,  and  nothing  else  :  therefore,  war  with  the 
French  republic,  o?i  account  of  her  system  and  principles^ 
Mr.  Burke  recommended;  and  explicitly  declared  his  rpj^^ 
opinion,  that  while  the  existing  system  continued,  peace  posiCous 
with  France  was  totally  inadmissible.  The  proposed  ad-  u^td^lf' 
dress  to  the  king  was  negatived  by  a  majority  equally  J}")**!"?**' 
great  as  that  which  had  voted  for  the  war;  and  through-  joniics. 
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c;h\p,    out  the  nation  perseverance  in  hostilities  was  as  generally 
*•'■       pfjpular* 

J-  Ministers^  and  manv  others  who  had  been  formerly 

inimical   to  their  measures,   having  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  there  existed  in  the  country  dispositions  and 
dcsii^ns  to  subvert  the  constitution,    and   to  follow   the 
ir  Siifri-  example  of  the  French  innovators,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed 
•sJ.Tu^'  ^^^^  ^n  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  alleged  sedi- 
""•\.'""*.  tion.    He  declared   his  disbelief  of  the  ministeriM  repre- 

I'*   S1il(.'*<.'l| 

•.iiiinn']  sentations  upon  any  evidence  that  had  been  adduced, 
but  avowed  himself  open  to  proofs,  if  such  should  be 
established :  he  therefore  proposed  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  ifivestigate  the  assertions,  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  whether  there  was  really  a  plot  against  the 
country,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  false  and  mischievous  report 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation  ;  to  attach  obloquy 
to  the  opponents  of  administration,  and  to  facilitate  the 
continuance  of  the  war*  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan^s 
requisition  it  was  argued,  that  the  government  had  not 
asserted  the  existence  of  plots  to  be  established  by  proof 
for  judicial  animadversion,  but  of  a  seditious  spirit  and 
operations,  which  required  deliberative  precaution  and  the 
most  vigilant  care  to  prevent  them  from  maturing  inte 
plots  and  insurrections.  From  a  combination  of  various 
and  disconnected  circumstances  a  man  might  receive  a 
moral  certainty  of  a  general  fact  which  ought  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  though  he  might  have  no  proof  of  such  a  fact" 
suHicii'ut  to  f.stublish  it  before  a  magistrate.  The  active 
circulation  of  sediliojis  writings,  the  proceedings  and 
declara:i.»n'i  of  the  innovating  societies;'*  the  public  and 
avfiwi'l  .sentiments"  of  great  numbers  in  favour  of  the 
I'Venih  HVHtrin  as  a  model  for  this  countrv,  concurred  in 
ni;inileslinj«;  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  it  became  the 

,11  nmiy.ii   i(..risl;iture  and  government  to  repress  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan^s 
nitiiinii  was  negatived  by  a  very  numerous  majority. 

(iiii  \r  anil  powerful  as  the  body  was  which  now 
fwippoiti'd  administration  in  both  houses,  the  small  band 
wliich    ill    pailiament  abetted  contrary  measures  was  not 

III  Mr   \N  iinlini  »'-.  ■  ;iri  U  on  Mj-.  Sluri«l:iii''»  mdlinn,  4tli  March  ITQo.  See 
rNrlriiiii-iil:ir\   Ihlnii  .  n  |li.  ••♦■«•  ik.  n  S[io«'vli  of  yir  .Isimts  bandci'MA 

till-  \or4  iiin'M  .  N<      ih 
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dkcduraged  froitt  persevering  in  an  oppoahicm  which  stppear^ 
ed  vtry  unlikely  to  attain  any  of  their  objects  in  parltum^^at ; 
and  out  of  parliament  was  not  gratified  by  that  popuflartty      i^^^ 
which  has  so  often  encouraged  and  elevated  parliamentary 
minorities.     Mr.  Grey,  agreeably  to  the  intimation  which  Motion  bf 
he  had  given  the  preceding  year  in  the  house,  and  to  the  for  i.Vh2. 
|iromise  which  he  had  made  to  the  friends  of  the  people,  mtutMxy 
proceeded    in  his  resolution  to  move  a  reform  in  parlia* 
ment*     Various  petitions  were   presented   to   the   house 
from  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  districts^  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  who  joined  for  that  purpose.     Of 
Aese,  some  were  moderate   and    respectful,   but  others 
wild  and  violent.     One  petition,  of  a  very  great  length, 
wms  read  from  persons  calling  themselves  friends  of  the 
people  .*^  this  representation,  repeating  the  usual  arguments, 
eodeavoured  to  illustrate  them  by  facts  and  instances  ;^ 
and  eamesdy,  though  temperately,  urged  a  change.     Mr* 
Grey,  having  presented  this  petition,  seconded  its  prayer 
by  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  reform.      Besides  che  Arsa« 
asttid  arguments  which,  on  a  subject  discussed  so  often  in  ™^ 
parliament,  must  necessarily  be  repetitions,  and  personal 
animadversions   on   the   affirmed   change   of   Mr.    Pitt's 
conduct,  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured  to  obviate  objections  to 
the  seasonableness  of  the  requisition.      Forcibly  urging 
die  vast  mass  of  influence  which,  though  before  known  as  a 
general  fact,  had  never  been  so  explicitly  demonstrated  by 
particular  enumeration,  he  contended  that  the  greater  part 
•f  the   influence   in   question   was   under  the  control  of 
ministers ;  that  thence  they  had  been  enabled,  at  difierent 
periods  of  history,  to  establish  systems  and  execute  mea- 
sures which  were  totally  inconsistent  with   the  country's 
good.     Whatever  evils  did  or  might  threaten  our  coun- 
try, there  was  no  preventive  so  certain,  no  safeguard  so 

p  Not  the  aaoeiation  of  vhich  Mr.  Grey  was  at  the  head,  hot  a  society  that 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  addresses  of  that  body. 

q  A  vork  was  published  about  this  time,  presenting  an  ahstniet  of  coantiei 
mm)  iMroughs,  e8[>ecialiy  the  Utter,  asserted  to  be  iu  the  nomination  of  peerSt 
•oiiinioners,  and  the  treasury,  and  not  of  the  (Mtensible  electors.  The  alleged 
VCHilt  was,  tliat  seventy-one  peers  nominate  ewhty-eight,  inflnenee  seventy-five  t 
that  the  treasury'  noiiunate  two,  influence  five  ;  that  ninety -one  ooromonerf 
Aominate  eighty -two,  influence  fifty -sevea;  that  tn  England  and  Wales  the 
whole  number  of  meraberB  returned  by  private  patronage  amounted  to  three 
bondred  und  nine.  See  Report  era  the  state  of  the  representation,  pahluhed  hy 
the  society  rfjriendt  of  the  peopie. 
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CHAP,   powerful,  as  a  pure  and  uncorrupccd  house  of  commoBS^ 
emanating  fairly  and  freely  from  tlie  people.     The  nap 


1793.  tional  debt,  in  its  present  accumulation,  was  owing  to  the 
corruption  of  parliament :  had  a  reform  in  the  representa^ 
tion  of  the  people  taken  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  1763,  this  country  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
escaped  the  American  war :  if  it  had  been  accomplished 
last  year,  probably  it  would  have  saved  us  from  our 
present  distresses.  If  ever  there  was  danger  to  be  appre^ 
hended  by  this  country  from  the  propagation  of  French 
principles,  the  danger  was  now  completely  at  an  end.  No 
set  of  Britons,  without  being  bereft  of  their  senses,  could 
after  recent  events  propose  the  French  revolution  as  a« 
model  for  British  imitation^  But  were  .  such  principles 
ever  to  threaten  danger,  the  surest  way  of  preventing  it 
from  being  serious  was,  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people/  to  gratify  their  reasonable  wishes^ 
and  to  grant  a  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  and  so  ardently  desired:  the  effectual 
preventive  of  'violent  and  forcible  alteration  was  timely 
reform.  This  last  position  was  still  more  warmly  urged 
^»[^Vlut-  by  Mr.-  Whitbread.  Metaphysical  opiniens  (he  said) 
have  never,  in  any  instance,  produced  a  revolution :  the 
engine  with  which  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  compass 
those  mighty  events  has  been  of  a  different  description : 
the  feelings  of  the  governed,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
grinding  oppression  of  their  governors.  What  brought 
about  that  great  event  the  reformation  i  Not  the  theories 
or  speculations  of  philosophers,  but  the  impolitic  avarice 
and  injustice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  What  produced 
the  catastrophe  of  Charles  the  first  I  What  produced  the 
revolution  in  this  country  i  The  oppressions  of  the  ezecu* 
tive  government;  and  to  the  same  cause  America  owes 
her  freedom.  Lastly,  what  produced  the  revolution  in 
France  ?  The  misery  of  the  people ;  the  pride,  injustice, 
avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  court."  The  great  characters 
who  acted  in  these  different  scenes  had  but  little  power  ia 
producing  their  occasions.  Luther,  Cromwell,  or  Wash- 
ington,   the    illustrious   persons    who    appeared    at   the 

r  Mr.  Grer't  8pt*ecli  on  reform,  6ik  May,  1793.  Sec  Parliamcotary  DetettK 
sMr.  WlutbroMl's  •peech  uu  reform,    bee  ParUamcntarj  Debates. 
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«ra  of  the  English  revolution,  or  the  wild  visionaries  of    CHAP. 
France  conld  never  have  persuaded  the  people  to  rise,   if  .^^^J^l^^ 
tiiey  had  been  unassisted  by  their  own  miseries  and  the      i^^^ 
usurpations  of  power.  When  the  feelings  of  men  are  roused  A.rgu- 
by  injury,  then  they  attempt  innovation ;  then  the  doc-  agaimt. 
trines   of  enthusiasts   find   ready   access  to  their  minds. 
This  general  reasoning  was  not  controverted  by  the  oppo« 
sers  of  parliamentary  change  in  the  present  circumstances. 
No  one  pretended  to  assert  that  seasonable  reform  was 
not  better  than  perseverance  in  profligate  corruption  and 
tyrannical  oppression  ;  but  the   existence   of  these   mis- 
chiefs was   denied  :  no   evil  had  been  demonstrated  that 
called  for  such  a  corrective.     The   persons  associated  to 
petition  for  a  reform  in  parliament  (their  opponents  said,) 
after  a  year's  consideration,  and,  as  it   appears,  repeated 
meedngs,  do  not  produce  any  specific  plan  whatever  ;  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  infer,  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  evil,  much  less  to  produce  a  remedy.    Thfe 
supporters  of  reform  have  asserted  that  the  national  debt 
originated   in    the   corruption  of  parliament ;  and  that  a 
reform  would  have  prevented  the  many  burdensome  wars 
in   which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since  the  revolu- 
tion.    Instead  of  theory  examine  fact  :  all  these  wars 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  people  ;  the  proposers  and  sup- 
porters of  them  spoke  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Was  not  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  for  humbling  the  pride  and 
reducing  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  Was  not  the  Span- 
ish war  of  1739  popular  i  undertaken  at  the  express  requi- 
sition of   the  people,  and  even    contrary  to  the  known 
opinion  of  the   government  ?  Consider  the  war  of  1756: 
was  that  unpopular  ?  Never  was  any  country  engaged  in  a 
war  more  universally  popular.     The  American  war  was 
equally  approved  by  public  opinion  until  within  a  year  and 
a  half  of  its  conclusion  :  nothing  could  be  more  marked 
than  the  approbation   which  the  public  gave  of  that  mea- 
sure.    No  new  system  of  representation  could  have  spo- 
ken the  voice   of  the  people  more  plainly  and   strongly 
than  the  house  of  commons   expressed   it  in  approving 
these  wars.     That  there  might  be   improper  influence  in 
elections  could  not  be  denied  ;  such  influence,  however. 
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CHAP,    arose  bot  from  the  poUUcal  constitutioo,  bat  from  die  i 

perfections,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  human  nature.   If 


17M      y^^  ^'^  ^  reform,  begin  with  moral  reform  :'  but  if  po» 
The  i>nv    litical  reform  be  wanted,  this  certainly  is  not  the  time  to 
TCproimtcd  Agitate  subjects  so  likely  to  inflame   the  passions  of  the 
ilri^i^4.  people,  and   to  excite  a  public  ferment.     Though  there 
•cM»abii>  at   may  be  some  defects,  abide  bv  the  constitution  rather  than 
riod/  ^*   haauud  a  change  with  all  the  dreadful  train  of  consequent 
ces  with  which  we  have  seen  it  attended  in  a  neighbouring 
^"iml"^   kingdom.     These  arguments  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Grey  was  rejected  by  a  very  great 
majority*  as  totally  inadmissible  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, opinions,  and  sentiments. 
Stttcof  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  parliamentary 

cuir"mtu.  consideration  during  the  present  session  was  the  state  of 
and  c.  "Mf%  mercantile  credit.  A  spirit  of  commercial  speculation 
affccti'd.  and  enterprise  had  been  tor  some  years  increasmg  m  everjr 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  risen  to  such  an  heigfaty 
as  to  threaten  public  credit  with  ver\' serious  danger.  The 
oirculating  specie  being  by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer 
the  ver)-  greudy  augmented  demands  of  trade,  the  quanti- 
ty of  paper  currency  which  was  brought  into  circulation  aa 
a  su{)plying  medium,  was  so  large  and  disproportionate, 
that  a  scarcit}'  of  cash  was  produced  which  threatened  a 
general  stagnation  in  the  commercial  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  and  alarm  which  this  stagnation  had 
caused,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  facts,  and  explore  their  cau- 
ses ;  and  the  subject  being  investigated,  it  was  found  that 
the  eml»arrassments  arose  from  the  precipitation,  and  not 
the  innbil'ty  of  British  merchants.  The  multiplication  of 
paper  currency,  and  scarcity  of  coin,  induced  banks  and 
bankers  to  suspend  the  usual  discounts  in  expectation  of 
which,  merchants  had  formed  engagements  that  were  far 
from  exceeding  their  property,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
pecuniary  negotiation,  surpassed  thtir  convertible  effects. 
To  extricate  commercial  mtn  from  these  difficulties,  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  that  government  should  advance  money  on 
the  secui'itv  of  mercantile  commodities,  by  issuing  exche- 

t  The  rvuMming  in  tho  U-\t  i<t  in  «ulw:ancr  taken  from  the  speech  of  M r- 
Jrokiiinm.    Sec  l^sribiiurutiiry  bebatei,  M^x  6ib,  UT^* 
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qjojor  bills,  to  be  granted  to  merchants,  on  the  requisite  se-    CHAP, 
cttritf,  for  a  limited  time,  and  bearing  legal  interest.  Op-  ^^^1^ 
position  expressed  their  apprehensions  that  the  proposed      ,7^^ 
BKxle  would  be  ineffectual,  that  the   failures   arose  from  ^r-  ^>tt 
the  present  ruinous  war,  and  that  every  remedy  but  peace  an  advuiee 
wotrid  be  futile.     The  projected  plan,  besides,  would  open  ^J^]J^^ 
a  path  to  the  most  dangerous  patronage,  since  government  the  i»ecuri- 
coald  afford  or  withhold  the  accommodation  according  to  (^^tUe^*^ 
the  political  conduct  of  the  applicant.     These  objections  «>»tt<ttod"* 
being  overruled,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  :  the  tern-  Thepro- 
porary  embarrassment   was   removed  ;  and  manufactures  ^^^ted, 
and  trade  again  became  flourishing.  «wJ  reviTci 

*  ,  .  rill  •    1  •     mercjinule 

Another  subject,  of  the  highest  commercial  magni*  credit 
tude,   at  the  same  time  occupied  legislature.     The  char-  fomblwiy'i 
ter  of  the  East  India  company  being  on  the  eve  of  expi-  chiiner  on 
ration,  a  petition  for  its  renewal  was  presented  to  parlia-  eipiratkm. 
ment ;  and  on  the  23d  of  April  the  subject  was   taken 
into  consideration.  Vhe  very  general  reception  of  Smith's 
commercial  philosophy,  especially   his   doctrine   of  free 
trade,  and  the  known  admiration  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
many  of  his  coadjutors  and  votaries  held  the.  popular  sys- 
tiem  of  political  economy,  had  given  rise  to  expectations 
and  apprehensions   that    the  exclusive  privileges    of  the 
£ast  India  merchants  would   last   no   longer  than  the  pe- 
riod which  was  pledged  by  the  public  faith.      Many  sup- 
posed   that   the    commercial    monopoly  would  be  forever 
destroyed,  and  that  the  trade  to  India  would  be  opened  to 
the  whole  energy  of  British  enterprise.  To  scrutinize  this  Mr.  Drin- 
subject  was  the  peculiar  department  of  Mr.  Dundas  ;  and  sentsiT* 
though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  theoreti-  JJpJJ^'f^* 
eal  economists  that  able  minister  regarded  the  question  as  pro^puroas 
a  practical   statesman.     Without   undertaking  to  contro-  |]ia  under' 
vert  the  doctrines   of  speculative  writers  concerning  the  «l>«  P«- 
productive  efficacy  of  a   free  trade,  or  even  denying  the  ttm. 
probability  of  its  profitable   effects,  if  extended  to  our  in- 
tercourse with  India,  he  laid  down  a  sound  and  prudent 
proposition,  that  legislators  ought  not  rashly  to  relinquish 
m  positive  good  in  possession  for  a  probable  good  in  anti- 
cipation.      The  advantages  which  experience   had  pro- 
ved  to  accrue  from  the  present  system  were  immense, 
varied,  and  momentous.     The  shipping  employed  by  the 
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CHAP,    tares  and  comnierce.     This  is  an  omission  the  coomc^ 
^       quences  of  which  have  been  often  htMy-  experienced  frooa 
ij^     recttrring  scarcity  in  a  coontryy  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  talents  of  its  people,  so  adapted  for  securiqs 
plenty.     An  evil  so  frequent  was  natundly  the  snbjeet  of 
reiterated  complaint;  but  no  efiectoal  measures  were  eosr 
ployed  to  prevent  it  from  often  occurring  again.  Apiong  ih^ 
Mr  JoIa    many  ardent  inquirers  into  political  economy,  one  of  tho 
"■**■'•     most  acdve  and  indefatigable  whom  an  age  supremely  adt*^ 
dieted  to  such  studies  has  produced,  is  sir  John  Sincbur* 
This  gcndeman,  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  understanding, 
enriched  with  knowledge  and  methodised  by  emdittoa,^ 
had  bestowed  great  industry  of  research  on  various  branches 
of  political  philosophy.     He  had  traced,  investigated,  sind 
presented  to  the  public,  the  history  of  revenue.     In  the, 
progress  of  his  pursuits,  agriculture  presented  itself  to  lumi^ 
as  an  object  most  deserving  of  promotion.     He  saw  that, 
very  much  remained  to  be  done;  but  before  he  could  se^ 
about  propositions  of  improvement,  he  thought  it  wis^ 
and  most  expedient  to  ascertain  the  facts;  and  thereibi^^ 
sought  information  where  useful  information  was  nuMVlfc 
is^iiiriet    likely  to  be  found.     In  Scotland,  his  native  country,  lie ' 
ofin  Soot-  uppiied  himself  to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed  of  any 
class  of  men  of  fixed  rural^  residence,  and  addressed  eery 
tain  queries  to  the  members  of  that  numerous  and  respect* 
able  body.     These  queries,  embracing  the  physical,  mo- 
ral, religious,  and  political  situation   of  the   respecdye 
parishes,  in  the  result  of  the  answers  produced  an  imi* 
mense  body  of  statistical  knowledge ;  especially  on  pasto^ 
■ad  EBg>    ral  and  agricultural  subjects.     He  afterwards,  less  syste* 
maucally   and    extensively   executed,   through  differeflit 
9wAu      means,  a  similar  plan  in  England.     He  advanced,  how-^ 
eaiuuvti   ever,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  a  general  fact,  of  the  veiy 
SloocT and"  '^^s'*^^  importance ;  that  though  in  some  particular  di»- 
praetiMd    tricts  improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  are  praa-^ 
t^riwIaM  tised,  yet,  in  the   greater  part  of  these  kingdoms,    thi^ 
eapmbiii^   principles  of  sgriculturc  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understoodi 

•ottnlry— 


T  From  die  tovns  also  the  reports  were  extremely  Tslusble ;  bat  these 
not  all  executed  by  olergymcii.  The  most  important— -the  aeeount  of  the  sllj 
of  Kdinburgfa,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Creeeh ;  and  with  the  state  of  lA 
metro^iolii^  Tery  happily  luit^  the  propess  and  Tariation  of  DSitioMl 
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nor  are  the  implements  of  husbandry,  or  the  stock  of  the    chap. 
farmer,  brought  to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  ca-     J^^i^ 
pable.     To  promote  so  desirable  a  purpose,  sir  John  Sin-      ^^^ 
clair  projected  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  proposes 
to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  liahment 
subiect.  and  considerably  interested  in  the  success  of  the  of  A^ard 

Ot  AsncQi* 

scheme,  and  who  should  act  without  any  reward  or  emolu-  tore. 
ment.     An  address  was  proposed  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  such  an  institution*     His  majesty  The  pior 
directing  the  establishment  of  the  board ;    the  commons  ^^ted. 
voted  the  necessary  sums  for  defraying  the  expenses,  and 
the  board  of  agriculture  was  according  esublished.* 

Certain  districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  coast,  were 
molested  with  heavier  duties  upon  coals  than  other  parts 
of  the  country*  This  evil  had  been  often  and  strongly 
stated  in  the  statistical  reports;  and  the  duty  actually 
amounted  to  a  prohil)ition.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  from 
the  high  price  of  coals,  the  people  were  obliged  to  trust 
almost  entirely  to  their  peat  mosses  for  a  supply  of  fueL 
In  preparing  this  article  a  large  portion  of  the  labour  of 
that  part  of  the  country  was  expended,  which  might  be 
beneficially  employed  in  fisheries  and  manufactures,  and 
by  this  means  a  great  part  was  lost  to  the  revenue,  which 
would  have  arisen  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants* 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  in  question  :  and  that  the  revenue  might  not  suffer, 
he  moved  certain  imposts  upon  distilled  spirits,  which,  en- 
hancing the  price  of  the  article,  would  benefit  health  and 
preserve  morals.  A  petition  was  presented  by  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminister,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  a 
duty  upon  coals :  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  per  chaldron  had  been  imposed  upon  im- 
ported coals,  and  the  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  fifty-two  churches.*  The  duty  afterwards  had 
been  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  of 
those  churches ;  and  lastly,  was  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund;  and  ministers  alleging  it  was  no  longer  a 

%  See  Otridge's  Annaal  Re{|iiter,  1793,  chap,  vr, 

a  This  wai  a  quite  differeot  impoit  from  that  of  Churles  II.  of  five  ihilliBSft 
^r  ohaldroD,  now  enjojed  b/  the  doke  of  Kidimoiid. 
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CHAP,   local  tax,  prevailed  on  the  house  to  reject  the  petition. 

y^.^^^J^^  Among  the  classes  of  subjects  who  applied  for  relief  tbia 

17^,1       season  were  the   catholics  of  ScoUand:  the  lord  advocate 

thr^retief   *^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  behalf,  that  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects 
or  s^coiiiah  in  Scotland  were  at  present  incapacitated  by  law  either 
^^^°         from  holding  or  transmitting  landed  propert}',  and  were 
liable  to  other  very  severe  restrictions,  which   could  not 
now  be  justified  by  any  necessity  or  expediency.   He  there- 
fore proposed  a  bill  to  relieve  persons  professing  the  ca- 
tholic religion  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  im- 
posed on  them  by  acts  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly by  an  act  of  the  8th  of  king  William :  the  bill 
being  introduced,  wtis,  without  opposition,  passed  into  a 
law.*" 
Mrttlonof         Lord  Rawdon  this  year  presented  a  bill  for  the  rc- 
dtMiinrUie  ^^^^  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  for  amending  and  regulating 
tUblirt^     the  practice  with  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt.     The 
»iui  Mtis.    bill  was  a  compound  of  that  humanity  and  discrimination 
cAiiUonk    ^i^ich  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  benevolent  and  able 
character.     His  lordship  deemed  the  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  be  founded  in  principles  at  once  rigorous  and 
absurd :  it  was  rigorous,  because  it  exacted  from  the  vic- 
tims of  its  operation,  while  doomed  to  inaction,  that  which, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their   faculties,  they  were  not  able 
to  perform;  and    was  absurd,  because  ineffectual  to   its 
avowed  purpose;  for  it  was  calculated  to  defeat,  not  to 
attain,  its  object.     If  the  debtor  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  said 
his   lordship,  punish  him  as  a  fraudulent  agent;  if  not 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  do  not  punish  insolvency  as  a  crime, 
which  should  rather  be  commiserated  as  a  misfortune :  to 
punish  insolvency  as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to  the 
same  punishment   as  mere  insolvency,  is  to   confound  all 
moral    distinctions.      As    the  law   now   stands    between 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  the  very  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion the  fundamental  principle  of  justice  is  violated.  What 
is  the  great  object  of  th^  institution  of  government,  but 
to  prevent   individuals  from,  being  even   the  judges,  far 
more  the  avengers,  of  their  own  wrong  ?  Yet,  by  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  land,  th^  creditor  is  enabled  to  deppve 

b  Aoti  of  FiurllaiaeDt,  39  of  Geo.  lU. 
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the  debtor  of  his  Kberty  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the    CHAP, 
debt.     The  proposed  bill,  however,  for  the  present,  did 


not  intend  a  general  change  of  the  law  which  he  repro-  i^^^ 
bated  as  so  severe  and  unjust:  what  he  now  desired,  was 
a  modification  of  arrests  and  of  bail,  so  as  to  prevent  op- 
pression and  distress  for  inconsiderable  sums.  The  bill 
was  opposed  by  lord  Thurlow  and  by  others,  as  striking 
at  the  whole  system  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  judges 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  laws,  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
early  the  next  session:  Lord  Rawdon  agreeing,  it  was, 
for  the  present,  withdrawn. 

These  were  the  principal  subjects  that  came  before 
parliament  this  session,  except  the   supplies.     The  army  i«erettt 
and  navy  were  increased  to  a  war  establishment,  and  a  ^^^    , 
considerable  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  employed  in  narjr 
the  service   of  Britain.     Besides   the   ordinary   national  lappiiei. 
funds,   a  loan  of  four   millions    five  hundred   thousand  ^^^^  *^ 
pounds  was  required.     The  high  estimation  in  which  the 
minister  stood  with  the  moneyed  capitalists  induced  the 
public  to  expect  that  the  loan  would  have  been  negotiated 
on  very  favourable  terms  :  but  the  stagnation  of  mercan- 
tile credit  was  felt  by  the  minister  as  well  as  others  who 
had  occasion  to  borrow   money.     There  was   actually  a 
great  scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  public  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  premium  of  eight  per  cent.     For  defraying  the  interest 
of  the  loan  the  provisions  were,  ten  per  cent,  on  assessed 
taxes ;  an  additional  duty  upon  British  spirits,  on  bills, 
receipts,  and  on  game  licenses.     On  the  2l8t  of  June  the  Sewon 
session  was  closed  by    a  speech  in  which  his  majesty  ^'^^'^' 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  firmness,  wis- 
dom, and  public  spirit  which  had  distinguished  the  houses 
during  so  very  important  a  session,  and  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  the  successive  measures  which  they  had  adopted 
for  the  internal  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests both  at  home  and  in   our  foreign  dependencies,  and 
for  their  liberal  contributions  towards  those  exertions  by 
which  only  we  could  attain  the  great  objects  of  our  pur- 
suit, the  restoration  of  peace  on  terms  consistent  with  out 
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CH4P.    permanent  security,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe*. 

^^^^  The  signal  successes  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and 
I7gg,      the   measures  that  were  concerted   with  other  poweiB, 
%fl(orded  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  a  happy  termina- 
tion to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged.* 

Cimpaign  H  AVXNO  brought  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  sea- 

cif  I7v:i.  gi^n  to  a  close,  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to  militaiy 
transactions,  some  part  of.  which  passed  at  the  same  period  ; 
including  certain  events  to  which  allusion  has  alreadj 
been  necessarily  made. 

From  the  disposition  of  their  forces  the  French  were 
enabled  first  to  commence  hostilities ;  and  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared  against  Great  Briuin  and  the  states  general, 
Dumourier  proposed  to  invade  the  United  Provinces. 
There  the  democratic  party,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
aristocrutical  faction  had  cherished  and  abetted  to  coope* 
rate  in  their  enmity  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still  subsisted, 
'lliough  cautious  in  their  proceedings  since  the  reestab- 
lishmcnt  of  the  stadtholder,  they  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber  and  force  from  the  Belgian  commotions,  and  still  more 
from  the  French  revolution  ;  especially  after  the  republi- 
cans had  become  masters  of  the  Netherlands.  With  the 
ilisafTccted  Dutch,  Dumourier  maintained  a  close  corres- 
pondence, carried  on  chiefly  by  emigrant  Hollanders 
assembled  at  Antwerp :  these,  formed  into  a  kind  of  Bata- 
vian  committee,  w*ere  the  channels  of  communicauoa 
between  the  Gallic  leaders  and  the  malcontents  residing 
within  the  united  provinces.  The  malcontents  recom- 
mended eruption  into  Zealand*  but  the  general  himself 
thought  it  more  adviseable  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troopa 
posted  at  Mordyck«  and  masking  Breda  and  Gertruy den- 
burg  on  the  right,  and  Bergen-op-zoom,  Steenberg,  Klun- 
dert  and  WiLliamstadt,  on  the  left,  to  effect  a  passage  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  Holland. "^  The  design  was  adventxirous,  but  not 
unlikely  to  succeed,  if  executed  with  such  rapidity-  as  to 
anticipate  the  arrivil  of  assistance  from  EogLmd.  The 
armv  which  Dumourier  commanded  on  this  occasion  coo- 
5isted  of  twenty-one  battalions,  which,  including  cavalrjr 
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and  light  troops,  amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  skilful  engineer  D' Arcon,  who 
had  invented  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Gibral-  ^ij^ 
tar,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  emigrants*     A 
proclamation  was  published,  inveighing  against  the  £nglish 
government  and  the  conduct  of  the  stadtholder,  and  calling 
upon  the   Dutch  to  assist   their  democratic  brethren  in  The 
destroying  the  power  of  their  aristocratic  tyrants.^     On  ^"^J"' 
&e  17th  of  February  the  French  army  entered  the  terri-  laad. 
tories  of  the  states  general.      Breda  being  invested  surren-  Klandarf* 
dered  by  a  capitulation,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  ^^^  ^^- 
tfae  garrison  should  retain  their  arms,  and  continue  to  fight  bure  sar- 
for  their  country  during  the  war.    On  the  £6tb,  Klundart  ''C'^^^^- 
opened  its  gates  to  the  French  army  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  Gertruydenburg  having  stood  a  bombardment  of 
three  days,  surrendered.     The  same  terms  were  granted 
to  these  two  fortresses  as  to  Breda.     The  strength  of  the 
captured  towns  was  so  great,  that  military  critics,  convin- 
ced they  might  have  resisted  much  more  effectually,  did 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  their  easy  submission  arose 
from    treachery.       Dumourier  now    proceeded   towards  Dumda- 
Williamstadt.  While  he  was  himself  making  such  progress  ^I^ 
•n  the  left,   genersd   Miranda,  advancing  on  the   right,  WjUiani. 
invested  Maeatreicht  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Maeit- 
men.     Having  completed  his  works,  he  summoned  the  ^^^ 
garrison  to  surrender ;  but  the  prince  of  Hesse,  commander 
of  the  fortress,  refused  to  capitulate,  and  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  such  an   important  post  to  the  last 
extremity.     The   French  general  bombarded  as  well  as 
cannonaded  the    town ;  while,  on   the   other  hand,  the 
besieged  made  two  sallies,  though  without  material  suc- 
cess.     General    Miranda   continued  his   investment  of 
Maestreicht  ;    and   a   covering   army   of    French    was 
encamped  at  Herve  under  the   command  of  general  Val- 
ence.    Meanwhile  general  Clairfait,   with  the   Austrian 
army,  having  crossed  the  Roer,  attacked  the  French  posts 
#n  the  1st  of  March,  and  compelled  the  army  to  retreat 
as  far  as  Alderhaven,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
twelve   pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  ammunition  wagons, 
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CHAP,    and  the  military  chest  :  the   following  day  the  archduke 
^'       attacked  several  French  batteries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of 


1^^  cannon.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobpurg 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French/  and  drove  them 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  In  consequence 
of  this  defeat  of  the  covering  army  general  Miranda  raised 
the  siege  of  Maestreicht.  Dumourier,  following  the  rear 
of  his  successes  in  the  west,  laid  siege  to  Williamstadt, 
and  to  Bergen-op-zoom  ;^  but  the  course  of  his  victory 
was  arrested ;  for  now  he  had  a  new  enemy  to  encounter 
in  the  British  -army. 
The  Bri-  Th£  first  object  of  the  British  military  plans  for  this 

Jj^^j^*  campaign  was  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  a  body  of  troops 
HoUand.  was  in  February  sent,  consisting  of  about  six  thou;  and 
British,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York.  A  brigade  of 
British  guards  was  thrown  into  Williamstadt,  who  ani- 
mating the  Dutch  to  vigorous  defence,  and  leading  their 
efforts,  made  so 'gallant  a  resistance,  that  Dumourier  saw 
The  that  perseverance  would  be  unavailing ;  he  therefore  rais- 

nSe^e    ^^  ^®  •i^g^i  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  from  Bergen-op* 
•iw  <tf     zoom,  evacuated  the  towns  and  forts  which  had  surrender- 
ed, and  returned   to  take  the  command  in  the  eastern 
Netherlands,  where  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  French 
required  the  presence  of  an  able  general.     The  Austrians 
had  continued  advancing  to  Brabant  ;   and   several   skir- 
mishes of  posts  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Germans 
Thejaro   were  generally  superior.     On  the  rooming  of  the  18th  of 
l^^he^       March,  an  engagement  commenced  at  Neer  Winden,  on 
AuiAriant   ^j^g  confines  of  Brabant  and  Liege.     General   Dumourier 
Winden,    attacked  the  centre  of  the  imperial  army  with  great  vigour, 
2^^^      but  suffered  a  repulse ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  same  superior 
efforts  from  the  imperial   right  wing.     In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  French  right  wing  gained  some  advantage  ; 
but  the  corps  de  reserve,  commanded  by  general  Clairfait, 
decided  the  day.     The  army  of  Dumourier  retreated  for 
seme  time  In  p;ood  order,  but  were  at  length  entirely  rout- 
ed by  the  Austrian  cavalry.     The  slaughter  w.as  great ; 

f  New  Annual  Rcgibtcr,  1793,  p.  159.        g  Sec  Uamouincr's  Memoirs. 
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die  French  lost  four  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  six    CHAP, 
thousand  deserted  to  the  enemy*    The  French  generals,  by 


mutual  crimination,  endeavoured  respectively  to  remove      179^ 
from  themselves  the  blame  of  disaster.    Dumourier  impu*  ]^^|^ 
ted  the  defeat  to  general  Miranda,  who,  he  asserted,  both  aeeiMt . 
fought  feebly,   and  fled  unnecessarily.     In  his  memoirs,  ***  ^«w^- 
ifadeed,  he  admits  that  general  La  Marche  committed  the 
first  error,  by  an  injudicious  movement  which  threw  his 
troops  into  confusion  ;  but  Miranda  is  the  subject  of  his 
principal  censure.^     Miranda,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes 
the  discomfiture  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Dumourier.^ 
But  wherever  the  blame  lay,  if  there  was  any,  the  battle 
of  Neer  Winden  decided  the  fate  of  the   Belgian  Nether- 
lands*    The  Austrians  continued  to  pursue  the   republi*  Damoa- 
cans;  on  the  21st,  Dumourier  judged  it  proper  to  take  ^Sie^ 
post  nearer  Louvain,  and   on  the  following  day  he   was  ^e^^r- 
attacked  by  the  enemy.    The  action  was  bloody,  and  lasted 
the  whole  day  ;  but  the  imperialists  were   compelled  to 
retreat  with  great  loss :  the  Austrians,  however,  rapidly 
advancing  in  other  quarters,  the  French  general  judged  it 
expedient  to  evacuate  all  his  conquests  and  reenter  France. 
Dumourier  thoroughly  knew  the  disposition  of  the  con-  He  pri- 
vention,  and   foreseeing   the  fate    which   the   suspicious  pote/to   ' 
republicans  prepared  for  a  vanquished  general,  he  resolved  "*''^®    .^ 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  allies,  to  march  with  his  troops  the  aiUet, 
against  Paris,  there  to  effect  a  counter  revolution,  and  moiimh7\ 
reestablish  monarchy.     On  this  subject  he  conversed  with 
colonel  Mack,  an  Austrian  officer  of  great  eminence  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the   imperial  troops  should  act  merely 
as  auxiliaries  for  the  attainment  of  this  object;  and  should 
remain  on  the  frontiers,  unless  he  wanted  their  assistance. 
If   Dumourier  should    find  it  impracticable   to  effect  a 
counter  revolution  without  the  aid  of  the  Austrians,  then 
he  should  indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  troops  of  which 
he  should  stand  in  need  to  execute  his  design.     The  Aus- 
trian forces  to  be  furnished  in  that  event,  should  be  entire- 
ly  under    the  direction   of  Dumourier.     The  executive 
government   suspecting  the    dispositions    of  Dumourier, 
sent  deputies  to  investigate  his  conduct.     Confident  of  the 

h  See  l>uinourier*8  Memoirs. 

i  In  a  letter  to  Petiou,  dated  91ft  Marc;h>  \T93,' 
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CHAP,    assistamce  of  his*  army,  he  did  not  disguise  from  them  his 
project  to  annihilate  the  national  convention,  and  fix  a 


LI. 


1798.     '^^^S  upon  the  throne.     Informed  of  his  design  the  con- 
^|^^><^   vention  sent  commissioners  to  supersede  his  command, 
theFreiMh  aod  Summoned  him  to  appear  at  Paris  to  answer  for  his 
roen^And  coQ<luct.  Dumourier  ordered  these  delegates  to  be  seized, 
tummKed  and  conveved  to  general    Clairfait's   headquarters,  to  be 
to  Pari%     kept  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.     But 
forhisc^-  ^®  an»y  soon  showed  the  vanity  of  Dumourier's  expecta- 
duet         tions;  they  not   only   refused  to    follow  him   to  Paris, 
thedispo*  ^^^   gave    him   reason  to  doubt   his    personal   security, 
A****!™  •  *"*^  ^®  ^"^^  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight*     Hav- 
but  finding  iug  reached  the  imperial  territories,  he  had  an  interview 
vfmiiMef  ^^^^  colonel  Mack,  and  with  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 
*K*^^   Two  proclamations    were   digested,  one  by   Dumourier 
trim        himself,  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg.     The 
nuinifesto  of  general  Dumourier  contained  a  recapitulation 
of  his  services  to  the  French  republic ;  a  statement  of  the 
cruel  neglect  which  his  army  had  experienced  in  the  preced- 
ing winter,  and  of  the  outrages  which  were  practised  by  the 
jacobins  towards  the  generals  of  the  republic,  and  particular- 
ly himself.  It  states  the  reasons  why  he  arrested  the  commis- 
sioners ;  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical 
system  in    France ;  and  expresses  his  confident  expecta- 
tions, that  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  entered  the  territory 
of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and  as  wishing  to  dictate 
laws,  but  as  generous  allies,  come  to  assist  in  reestablish- 
ing the  constitution  of  1 790,  great  numbers  of  the  French 
troops  would  join  in  promoting  so  necessary  a  purpose. 
He  protested  upon  oath,  that  his  sole  design  was  to  rees- 
tablish constitutional  royalty ;  and  that  he  and  his  compa- 
nions would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise.     These  protestations,  inter- 
spersed with  a  considerable  portion  of  gasconading  promi- 
ses which  he  could  not  perform,  and  threats  which  he 
could  not  execute,*^  constituted  the  declaration.     A  mani- 

h  In  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  introduces  his  oath  under  the  head 
<'  r  Jiwear  (he  9»yt)  that  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  shall  have  suc- 
cecdctl  in  onr  enterprise ;  and  our  sole  design  is  to  reestablish  the  constitu- 
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fissto^  was  alto  published  by  the  prince  of  Saze  Cobourg,  CHAP, 
announcing  that  the  allied  powers  were  no  longer  to  be  ^^^^^ 
considered  as  principals,  but  merely,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  ^^^^ 
war;  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to  cooperate  with 
general  Dumoufier,  in  giving  to  France  her  constitu* 
tional  king,^  and  the  constitution  she  formed  tpT  herself*. 
He  pledged  himself  that  he  and  his  army  would  not  enter 
the  French  territory  to  make  conquests,  but  solely  for  the 
end  now  specified.  He  declared  farther,  that  any  strong 
places  which  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  should  be  con* 
tidered  as  sacred  deposits,  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
die  constitutional  government  should  be  established  in 
France,  or  as  soon  as  general  Dumourier  should  demand 
them  to  be  ceded.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Fox** 
and  many  others  thought  that  the  combined  powers  might, 
have  proposed  such  terms  of  peace  to  France,  as  would 
have  been  accepted  with  equal  readiness  and  gratitude* 
The  allies,  it  was  alleged  by  the  votaries  of  peace,  ought 
to  have  declared  themselves  to  the  national  convention  to 
the  following  purport.  Arrange  your  internal  government 
according  to  your  own  inclinations :  the  present  confede* 
racy  is  formed  for  purposes  of  defence  not  of  aggression ;  we 
shall  not  therefore  interfere  in  the  constitution  of  France. 
We  only  desire  you  to  reestablish  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  restore  your  other  conquests ;  to  liberate 
the  queen  and  the  royal  family ;  and  to  allow  the  emigranu  a 
moiety  of  their  property :  we  will  then  withdraw  our  forces, 
and  be  your  friends.  Had  such  propositions  been  made,  these 
politicians  affirmed  that  a  stop  might  have  been  immediately 

timi,  and  eonttitatiofuil  rojtltT :  that  no  reaentment,  do  thiitt  after  Tenamuioej 
no  ambitious  motive,  sways  ou^ purposes;  that  iio  foreign  power  shall  influence 
oar  opinions  ;  that  wherever  auarchj  shall  cease  at  the  ap|>«aranoe  of  oar  ann% 
and  those  of  the  combined  armies,  we  will  conduct  ourselves  aj»  friends  and 
brothers;  that  wherever  we  meet  with  resistance,  we  shall  know  to  select  the 
eolpaUe  and  spare  the  peaeeable  inhabitants,  the  vretims  of  the  in&moas  wilea 
•f  the  jacobins  of  Paris,  from  whom  have  arisen  the  horrors  and  calamities  of 
the  war ;  that  we  shall  in  no  way  dread  the  poignards  of  Marat  and  the  jaoo* 
lijnf  ^..i^hat  we  will  deslrov  the  manufacture  of  those  poignards,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  scandalous  writings  o?  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pervert  the  noUe  and 
}»eneroas  character  of  the  ^renoh  nation ;.— and  finally,  in  the  name  of  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  i  repeat  the  oa*:h,  that  we  will  live  and  die  free.  The  general 
ill  chief  of  the  French  army.     LHimourier.    See  State  Papers,  1793. 

I  See  Stale  Papers,  April  5th,  179.\ 

m  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  he  made 
a  motion  fi>r  peace,  which  has  beeu  already  mentioned  iu  the  parliamentaij 
hiatory. 
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CHAV.    potto  die  cfiuicm  of  blood;  and  that  Fnmco  wooldat  Aia 
time  have  been  under  a  regular  and  establiBhed  govciMnctf 


I7BS.  3^^  Europe  would  have  been  at  peace*  It  is  difficuk  to 
HypiAlieti.  ^^h  any  degree  of  probability,  what  would  haivc 
iogtonthe  Ae  result  in  a  very  problematical  question,  of  an  expcn» 
Ciiky*and  <>^ci>t  that  never  was  tried.  The  probable  success  of  andi 
^i^ni-  an  attempt  proceeded  upon  an  assumption-  that  either. tiiD 
^  thiTp^  Frtnch  were  not  originally  the  aggressors ;  or,  if  the 


rioci  .'f  vie-  ffiQners  of  the  war,  were  from  recent  discomfiture  tived  of 
flonfede:  *  ?t8  continuance.  Perhaps  if  the  oflfer  had  been  made,  im. 
^^^^  their  present  circumstances  they  might  have  received  -fl 
with  delight;  and  for  a  time  have  continued  pacific;  bat 
afterwards  might  have  resumed  invasion,  when  the 
deration  was  broken.  But  it  belongs  not  to  history 
state  possible,  or  even  probable  consequences, 
might  flow  from  measures  that  were  not  adopted.  If 
some  able  statesmen  argued,  the  hour  of  victor}*  was 
hour  of  offering  peace,  the  confederates  against  Fi 
were  of  a  totally  different  opinion.  They  conceived 
France  to  have  been  the  aggressor;  to  have  mam« 
fcsted  views  of  ambitious  aggrandizement;  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  her  neighbours  to  prevent  her  encroach* 
ments,  and  in  her  present  condition  to  reduce  her  strength 
so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  future  accomplishment  of 
her  projects ;  that  therefore  they  ought  now  to  press  upon 
her  in  her  weakened  state.  On  this  view  they  regulated 
their  policy,  and  formed  the  plan  of  the  rest  of  the  cam* 
paign.  A  congress  was  held  at  Antwerp,  wherein  re* 
presentatives  attended  from  the  several  powers  that 
formed  the  combination,  which  had  now  been  joined  by 
Spain  and  Naples.  At  this  confess  were  present  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  counts  Metternich,  Starenberg, 
and  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  with  the  Prussian,  Spanish^ 
and  Neapolitan  envoys.  It  was  determined  that  the  for- 
tresses on  the  frontiers  of  France  should  be  invested  by 
the  armies  of  the  confederates,  that  the  enemy's  coasts 
should  be  beset  on  every  side  by  the  fleets  of  the  mari- 
time powers,  and  that  every  encouragement  and  practica- 
ble assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the  royalists  within 
Prance/     A  second  proclamation  was  now  published  by 
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the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  annulling  the  first,  and  de**    chap. 
daring  a  design  of  keeping  whatever  places  he  should  ^^,.^J^ 
faptare,  for  the  indemnification  of  his  sovereign.     Du-      179^ 
mourier,  when  he  was  Informed  of  this  change  in  the 
imperfad  system  of  military  operations,  declared  to  the 
prince  de  Cobourg,  that  he  could  not  with  honour  serve 
mganM  France.      Receiving  a   passport,    he    therefore 
ncirad  into  Germany.^ 

Br  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  for  attacking  the 
frondera  of  France,  the  British,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and 
-.FllMsian  troops  were  to  press  on  the  Netherlands ;  an 
wrmy  of  Prussians  and  other  Germans  from  the  Rhine* 
JoiSMd  to  the  confederate  armies  were  great  bodies  of 
CMiigrants,  commanded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
«dier  refugees  of  high  rank  and  distinction.  The  chief 
|iart  of  the  exiles  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Ne- 
therlands 1  and  on  all  sides  dispositions  were  made  for 
invading  the  French  dominions. 

...    o  H «  £nt  came  over  into  nriuin,  but  was  dcared   by  ^  minifltcn  to  quit 
ike  kiM^om :  and  in  hit  vivit  nothing  paastd  of  any  hiftorical  ixnpoitance.    Se« 
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O^eriurei  of  the  French  gomemment/or  peace  witkBf^ 
Unn^F^^Le  Brun  the  mimeier  propeeee  te  eemdan  iamhme 

'  eader  to  Engbmd^'^Lettere  conimning  hie  propeeitiem» 
are  deSveredte  lord  GremeUle  hitreceioeneeauwerm^*^ 
AkarwiinfetaUofFrance'^stwarwUhaUhernmghbemmi^ 

^  •^tBUeetine  war  in  La  Vendee^r-^The  mdorieme  alHem 
invade  the  French  deminiene^F^Banle  ai  Stk  Jmandte^ 
tuteenthcaUieeandiheFrench.^ThedUkeofrariandeha- 
Britieh  troope  take  a  ehare  in  the  action^/^^riiUh  eal^ 

^  iRere  eupremehf  excelleni  in  cleee  ^fhe^-in  epite^^ 
French  numbere  and  artiUery  iff  the  bayonet-  decide  tto* 
fote  of  the  day.^Banle  of  Famare  and  the  defeat  rf  iHe 
French^^^Blockade  and  eurrender  of  Conde^^^iege  of 
Fatenciennee^^trength  of  the  fortreee^^operatione  «**■ 
taken  after  a  eiege  ofeix  weeie^—Succeoeee  on  the  Mbinm^ 
•^^Mentz  taken  by  the  Prueeian  army^z-^^France  torn  by 
die9enHone.^^Mountam  excite  a  clamour  qgainet  the 
Brieeotinee^^^Eetabliehment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu^ 
nal^^-'Briesotinee^  with  distingTiiehed  epeculatioe  abiUty^ 
deficient  in  practical  talents.^-'Mountain  euperier  in 
decision  and  daring  atrocity.~^Brieeot^  Roland^  anid 
their  eupportere^  seized  and  committed  to  prieon^*^^ 
Robespierre  and  his  associates  become  rulers  of  France^ 
"•System  of  terror  reigns^^^onstitution  of  lf9S«*-* 
Singular  absurdity  and  anarchy^-^^^mmittees  of  pubRc 
and  general  safety^^^ombination  in  the  south  for  ever* 
throwing  the  frightful  tyranny* — Toulon  puts  itsHfun* 
der  the  protection  of  lord  Hood  and  the  British  fleety^ 
Comprehensive  and  ^Scacious  malignity  of  the  govern^ 
ing  juntOti^^Robespierre  and  his  band  abolish  chrie* 
tianity — publicly  and  nationally  abjure  the  Supreme 
Bei^g^^roscribe  genius^  destroy  commerce^  confiscedc 
remaining  property^^^base  every  kind  of  excellence 
'^--'attempt  to  level  all  civily  political^  and  moral  iBe* 
tinctions.'^The  pressure  qf  the  war  fadUtat^  their 
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airocities^'^Forced  loans — requiaittons^^—Bold  scheme 
of  the  war  minister  to  raise  the  nation  in  mass.^^Effi'- 
€acy  of  this  system^~<onfounds  all  calculations  of  the 
allied  powers-^'^vercomes  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee — 
forces  the  British  to  seek  safety  by  evacuating  1  otilom-^ 
Netherlands* — Activity  and  progress  of  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  British  troops* — Victory  at  Lincennes^^ 
invests  Dunkirk  with  reasonable  hopes  cf  success. 

ABOUT  the  time  that  Dumourier  enntred  in  a    CHAP, 
ncgotiadoo    with    Cobourg   for   the    reestablishment    of  ^^jj^^JL  m 
moDVchy,  the  existing  government  of   France   made  an      i^g^^ 
atsempt  to  procure  the  restoration  of  peace.     The  propo-  Orertum 
mIk  were  conveyed  through  a  very  unusual  channel :  Le  b/fe*^ 
Bran,  the  French  minister,  employed  Mr,  James  Mat-  p™^*^ 
thews,  an  Englishman  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge  but  minuter. 
wiiat  Matthews  gave  himself,  to  carry  to  London   two 
ktters^  addressed  to  lord  Grenville,  and  a  third  to    Mr. 
John  Salter,  attorney,  then  a  vestry  clerk  to  the  parish, 
since  a  notary  public  in  Penny's  Fields,  Poplar,  recom- 
Bicnded  by  Matthews,  requesting  him  to  deliver  the  two 
letters  to  the  British  secretary.     The  purport  of  the  first  Heprop». 
was,  that  the   French  republic  desired  to  terminate   all  an  ibiUm- 
differences  with  Great  Britain,  and   that  he  demanded  a  Q^tLn* 
passport  for  a  person  to  repair  from  France   to    Britain 
for  that  purpose.     The  second  mentioned  Mr.  Marat  as 
die  person  who  was  to  be  deputed,   and   claimed  a  safe 
conduct  for  him  and  his  necessary  attendants.  Mr.  Salter 
accepted  the  commission,  as  he  had  probably  agreed  with 
Matthews;  and  on  the  26th  of  April  1793,  delivered  the  Lettert 
two   letters  to  lord  Grenville,  at  his   office,  Whitehall.  ^'^^1;^. 
The  letters  procured  no  attention,  and  produced  no  effect:  f^'}  ^^ 
they  never,  like  other  overtures  tor  negotiation,  were  the  vUie^but 
subjects  of  parliamentary  discussion ;    and   the   literary  J[^*g*  "* 
notice  which  they  excited  was  inconsiderable.     The  par- 
tisans of  war  regarded  the  uncommonness  of  the  agency 
sa  a  sufficient  reason  for  overlooking  the  propositions.*' 

n  Dnted  at  Paris.  April  2d,  1793,  and  delirered  to  lord  GrenTtUe  96th. 
April  179S.    Sf  State  Papen. 

rS«e  Otridn's  Annunl  Rejcister  for  1793;  a  volame  which,  having  eTi- 
denUy  taken  aiiae,J  prize  Icsi  as  an  autlioritj  than  any  of  the  other  Toluinei  of 
the  Mine  woric,  whieh  loyalljr  and  patriotically  supporting  our  constitution,  re- 
cord mm!  eMiimTe  muaimes  witli  the  difpinied  impartiality  of  anthentic  htston*. 
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CHAP.    The  votaries  of  peace  did  not  viev  the  advances  in 

y^F-^^^^^  light,  but  from  their  general  and  cursory  account,  a{q 

1793.      to  have  thought  the  transaction  of  little  importance,* 

are   totally  unacquainted  with   the  causes  and  circ 

stances  of  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  different  from 

established  etiquettes  of  diplomatic  communication* 

real  history  of  this  mission  the  kind  information  of  ] 

David  Williams  has  enabled  me  to  lay  before  the  reai 

Circum.  Th£  literary  celebrity  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the 

liistMyof    which  the  French  reformers  had  made  of  his  ^^  Let 

^^prof.  it  QQ  political  liberty,"  induced  the  Girondists  to  in^ 

cUiation.     him  to  France,  that  he  might  assist  them  in  the  formal 

of  a  const!  lution.^     Brissot,   whom  he  describes  as 

honest  but  a  weak  man,  he  had  known  in  England, 

corresponded  with   him,  and  warned  him  of  the  dan 

which  he  was  incurring  by  his   violence.     Repairin] 

Paris,  he  became  intimate  with  Condorcet,  Roland, 

other  political  leaders  of  the  times.     He  continued  to 

monish  them  of  the   evils  which  thev  would  encoun 

unless  they  could  moderate  the  licentiousness  of  the  po 

lace,  and  suppress  the  faction  of  the  jacobins.     He  i 

the  wildness  and   extravagance  of  the  Girondists  tb 

selves,  and  strongly  represented  to  Brissot  the  impra 

cability  and  madness  of  rousing  and  uniting  the  nation 

war.     He  powerfully  inculcated   the   necessity  of  pe 

and  moderation,  to  the  weli'are  of  the  people,   and 

security  of  any  constitution  which  might  be  formed 

that  purpose :  he  particularly  recommended   the   mail 

nance  of  peace  with    England,   and   strongly  reproba 

the  prosecution  and  death  of  the  king,  as  giving  the  po 

lace  a  taste  of  blood.     Eager  as  the  Brissotines  were 

war,  yet  they  were  conscious  that   France  was  not  { 

pared  for  hostilities  with  England :  patriotic  policy  sox 

times  overcame  revolutionary  fury,  and  then  they  wo 

listen  to  the  pacific  counsels  of  Mr.  Williams.     When 

discussions  between  Mr.  Chauvelin   and   lord    Grenv 

were  evidently  tending  to  hostility,  they  asked  Mr.  V 

liams  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  British  court,  in  or 

to  effect  an  accommodation.     Regarding  such  an  office 

»  S«>e  Bclihanrfl  Hiitorv,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

1 8«e  MMjftine  HuUnti*'*  Ai>|»etl,  and  PuUie  Ch»ncten  for  ir9S,  p.  i7i 
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■ot  altogether  suitable  to  a  British  subject,  especially  in  CHAP, 
the  fluctuation  of  sentiment  which  the  French  government  ^|j|L. 
exhibiced  on  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  he  declined  ^^g^ 
the  mission.  Still,  however,  he  conceived  that  peace 
might  be  preserved :  the  same  opinion  was  expressed  to 
him  by  members  of  the  Gironde ;  and  it  was  with  great 
•orprise,  on  the  1st  of  Februar}^  that  he  heard  the  con- 
vention declare  war  by  acclamation  against  Britain  and 
Holland*  Mr.  Williams  now  resolved  to  return  to  his 
country :  still  Le  Brun  and  other  members  of  the  French 
government  professed  to  him  their  wishes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace ;  and  since  he  would  not  himself  undertake 
a  mission,  that  minister  asked  him  to  bear  a  letter  to  lord 
GrenviUe,  which  requested  the  British  government  to 
open  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais ;  in  the  postscript  de- 
clared the  French  government  to  desire  the  reestablish- 
meat  of  peace,  proposed  to  send  a  minister,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  empowered  to  explain  their  prin- 
ciple and  project  of  conciliation,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  British  government.  Mr.  Williams  returned  to 
Britain,  repaired  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  delivered 
his  letter,"  and  mentioned  his  readiness  to  wait  on  lord 
Grenville  whenever  his  lordship  should  appoint :  but  he 
was  never  sent  for  by  the  secretary,  and  there  his  com- 
asisaion  ended.  Mr.  Williams  himself  appears  to  me  to 
think  that  the  French  were  already  convinced  of  their 
precipitation  in  declaring  war,  and  would  have  willingly 
agreed  to  the  terms  which  lord  Grenville  had  required 
lirom  Chauvelin,  if  they  found  the  British  government 
equally  disposed  to  return  to  amity;  but  as  no  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  him  of  an  audience  from  lord  Grenville, 
neither  his  statements  nor  deductions  could  be  of  any 
arail  to  the  purpose  of  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Correspondence  between  Britain  and  France  being 
now  precluded,  Le  Brun  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Williams. 
While  Mr.  Williams  had  been  at  Paris,  there  went  thither 
a  Mr.  James  Matthews,  who  professed  great  regard  and 
peneration  for  Mr.  Williams,  was  frequently  in  his  com- 

u  S«e  Stitt  Papert. 
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CHAP;  pany,  and  had  thereby  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
^[^JI*  names  and  persons  of  some  members  of  the  French  gov- 
ff^^  emment,  but  was  not  introduced  to  any  of  these  rulers. 
The  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  campaign  between- 
France  and  the  allies  disappointed  the  republicans ;  and 
the  desertion  of  Dumourier  added  treachery  as  a  fresh 
ground  of  alarm  to  the.  apprehensions  that  were  enter- 
tained  from  the  British  and  Austrians.  Perhaps  these 
considerauons  rendered  the  French  government  more 
anxious  for  peace,  or  perhaps  they  might  profess  anxiety 
without  being  sincere :  whatever  was  the  motive,  they 
certainly  did  repeat  the  attempt ;  and  this  Mr.  Matthews 
was  the  person,  on  the  mere  pretence  of  being  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's confidant,  that  wa3  appointed  to  carry  the  second 
overtures  to  England.  Why  Mr.  Le  Brun  chose  Mr* 
Salter  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  despatches  sent  by  Mr* 
Matthews  I  have  not  learned,  or  why  Mr.  Matthews  did 
not  deliver  them  himself,  he  not  being  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  answer  such  questions.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction ; 
Mr*  Matthews's  application  to  Le  Brun  as  the  confidant 
of  Mr*  Williams ;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Salter,  then 
vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Poplar,  to  convey  the  letters 
to  Grenville;  and  the  assurances  of  Matthews,  who 
brought  the  letters,  that  he  should  instantly  make  peace, 
and  provide  for  all  his  friends  (in  which,  however,  Mr* 
Williams  was  not  mentioned,)  can  be  accounted  for  only 
from  an  incipient  derangement  of  mind,  the  symptoms  of 
which  soon  appeared,  and  for  which  he  has  been  ever 
since  confined.  Mr.  Matthews  was  chosen  to  be  the 
bearer,  not  as  an  obscure  and  unconnected  individual,  but 
from  being  conceived  by  the  French  government  to  have 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Williams*  Mr.  Williams  they 
had  first  wished,  in  their  extravagant  manner,  to  be,  in 
effect,  an  ambassador;  and  finding  he  would  not  accept 
that  general  mission,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  specific  proposals,  which  they  professed  to  think 
conducive  to  peace.  Thence  came  Mr.  Matthews  to  be 
employed  in  the  second  application  which  the  French 
government,  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  war, 
made  for  the  rcestablishment  of  peace.  That  the  repub- 
licans were  sincere  in  these  proffera  it  would  be  very  r^sh 
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to  affirm.     Against  their  sincerity  there  were  the  series  of    CHAP. 
Brissotine   menaces  of  universal  warfare ;   the   tendency 


and  character  of  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm :  for  their  x70d. 
sincerity  there  were  the  actual  disappointments  which 
they  were  experiencing,  and  the  farther  disasters  which 
they  then  appeared  likely  to  suffer.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  sincere  in  desiring  peace  with  Britain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  schemes  of  ambition  against  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  those  schemes  of  ambition  had  been  formed  in 
tfie  exultation  of  unexpected  success,  and  might  not  be 
cherished  at  the  season  of  discomfiture  and  retreat.  From 
the  correspondence  between  Grenville  and  Chauvelin, 
they  well  knew  that  no  proposal  would  be  admitted  by 
Britain  which  did  not  renounce  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  forbear  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  and  forego  their  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment :  if  they  intended  to  offer  less,  their  overtures, 
therefore,  would  have  been  futile  ;  but  it  cannot^  be  ascer- 
tained whether  their  offers  would  or  would  not  have  been 
satisfactory,  according  to  our  requisition  of  satisfaction, 
since  they  were  not  heard*  The  intervention  of  a  vestry 
clerk  has  been  stated  as  ridiculous ;  but  Le  Brun  did  not 
propose  Mr.  Salter  as  a  negotiator,  he  employed  him  as 
a  courier  for  carrying  an  offer  of  sending  as  ambassador 
Mr.  Marat,  who  had  a  few  months  before  conferred  and 
negotiated  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  situation  of  France  was  at  this  time  extremely  Alarmin|^ 
alarming;  she  was  at  war  with  her  three  most  powerful  France; 
neiehbours,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Britain.     A  body  of  atwarwiOi 
her  bravest  sons,  stimulated  by  the  strongest  resentment,  ^^-^^^ 
was  joined  to   her  formidable  enemies.     The  states   of  )»oan. 
Holland,  and  principalities  of  Germany,  though  not  very 
important  in  their  separate  force,  yet   added  to  the  im- 
pulse which  was  already  so  great.     Sardinia,  Naples,  and 
Spain,  were    embarked  in  the   same    cause.     From  the 
Texel  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Shet- 
land, there  was  a  circle  of  enemies  encompassing  France.^ 

X  On  thit  part  of  mj  inqairies  Mr.  W.  declined  any  partieoliu'  explanatkn. 
if  e  it  writing  on  Uie  tubjcet  himself. 

J  The  people,  from  having  such  a  multiplicity  of  enemies,  eonecived  them* 
wlvM  at  war  with  the  wholt  world :  the  folloiriog  iQnifdeBt  that  MOi^rNd  to  « 
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CHAP.    Within  her  territories  there  were  numerous  bodies  eagerly 
desirous  of  cooperating  with   her  foes  from  without :  a 


tTVS.  formidable  rebellion  was  broken  out  in  La  Vendee,  and 
the  French  government,  divided  into  two  violent  facti(m89 
appeared  on  the  eve  of  destruction  by  an  intestine  war* 
These  concurring  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  the  confederacy,  that  France,  surrounded  by  to 
many  enemies,  and  rent  by  such  convulsions,  would  be 
unable  to  resist  their  separate  and  united  efforts :  bat  the 
French  republicans  were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  dangers.  The  national  convention,  informed  of 
the  arrestation  of  their  commissioners,  and  the  defection 
of  Dumourier,  manifested  that  rapid  energy  which  ever 
distinguished  the  French  revolutionists  in  emergency  and 
danger,  and  adopted  efficient  measures  to  ..preserve -the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  and  defend  the  frontiers 
against  the  invading  host.  The  northern  army  was  reor- 
ganized, and  general  Dampierre  being  reappointed  pro- 
visional commapder  in  chief,  reoccupied  the  camp  at 
Famars  in  French  Hainault,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  confederate  army  was  posted  at  Kieveraia 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Hainault,  with  their  right 
extending  to  St.  Amand,  and  their  left  to  fiavie,  so  as  to 
blockade  Conde,  threaten  Valenciennes,  and  even  to  over- 
awe Maubeuge.  The  French  general  proposed  to  drive 
the  allies  from  so  advantageous  a  position,  and  to  relieve 
Conde.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  began  the  execution  of 
this  design,  by  attempting  to  dislodge  the  Austrians  from 
several  villages  which  they  possessed,  but  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  near  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
Dampierre  undismayed  by  this  check,  and  encouraged  by 
reinforcements  which  were  just  arrived,  marched  on  a 
second  time,  with  three  formidable  columns  against  the 


captain  of  tlic  navy,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  tli< 
sentiments.  On  the  t2!2d  of  Marcli  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Jamaica,  the 
Faleon  sloo^i  of  war,  captain  Bisiet,  having  captured  off  Ushant  a  French  priva- 
teer. Ca])ta]n  Bisset  was  not  a]»prised  of  a  war  between  this  counti*}'  and  France, 
till  be  fell  in  wKh  the  above  privateer,  who  bore  down  upon  the  Falcon,  fa«t 
perceiving  her  to  be  a  sloop  of  wur,  she  immediately  hauled  her  wind,  and  fired 
■cr  stem  Captain  Bisset,  astonished  at  this  conduct,  instantly  stood  aAer  her, 
and  coming  up  with  her,  demanded  the  reason  of  such  conduct :  when  he  waa 
told  by  the  commander  of  the  privateer,  *'  that  France  had  declared -war  aguwt 
tUi  the  ivorid"  The  Falcon  then  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  French  slup  atmtk 
ker  eolourt,  and  was  taken  posseanon  of  by  the  Faloon. 
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Pnusiaa  lines  at   St.   Amand,  and   maintained  a  long,    CHAP, 
severe,  and  bloody  contest,  till   succours  from  the  Aus- 


trians  under  Clairfait,  obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate      ^^^ 
retreat,  after  leaving  two  thousand  men  on  the  field  n{ 
batde*     His  immediate  object  being  to  relieve  Conde,  he 
•till  threatened  the  Prussians,  who  were  now  joined  by  tiie 
British  troops  under  the  duke  of  York.    Intending  to  con- 
fine his  attack  to  the  right  wing,  he  feigned  an  intention  of 
aiaailing  the  whole  line ;  and  advancing  to  the  wood  of 
VicoSgne,   he  began  the  charge.     On  his  left  were  con- 
atmcted  several  strong  batteries,  where  were  posted  ten 
Aousand  men  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Lisle.    Against 
diis  numerous  force   the    Coldstream'  guards,  with  some 
odier  British  troops,  were  despatched.    This  heroic  band, 
Tepodless  of  numbers,  checked  the  enemy's  batteries  with 
dieir  fieldpieces;  and  after  one  discharge  of  musketry, 
mailed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets.     Terrible  in   every  .  .^. 
apecies  of  warfare,  British  soldiers  are  irresistible  in  close  •oiditn 
fight ;  when  no  dexterity  can  elude  the  force  of  personal  Jlic^ieDt^ 
prowess ;  and  hence  the  opportunity  of  charging  bayonets  |"  ^^^^ 
kas   rarely   failed  to  assure  victory  to  our  countrymen. 
Our  combatants  made  an  impression  on  their  antagonists, 
which  the  French  soon  saw  they  could  not  withstand  man  in  spite 
to  man;  they  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  their  chief  excel-  ^^^^^  rji"*'* 


missiles ;  with  rapid  activity  they  wheeled  round  mnd  artiiie- 
ardUery  from  the  front  to  the  flank,  and  opened  with  grape  l^yonet  ^ 
shot  upon  the  gallant  English.     Dreadfully  annoyed,  the  ^ecideihe 
British  forces  disdained  to  fly :  they  kept  their  ground,  the  day. 
repulsed  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  conflict 
aK>rtaUy  wounded  Dampierre.*     The  French  had  gone 
fi»rth  to  battle  in  the  most  assured  confidence,  thinking 
diey  had  only  Prussian  tactics  and  intrepidity  to  oppose 
their  rapidly,  active  genius  and  valour ;  but  finding  it  was 
a  very  different  undertaking  to  combat  the  energy  of  Bri- 
fish  heroism,  they  retreated  within  their  lines,  nor  after* 
wards  attempted  offensive  operations  in  a  quarter  secured 
fay  so  formidable  champions.  From  this  period  to  the  23d 
of  May,  the  French  did  not  venture  out  of  their  lines ;  the 
y  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the  impression 
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which  was  made  bv  the  action  of  the  8th«  resolved  to  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  camp  at  Famars,  that  covered  the 
approaches  to  Valenciennes*  The  dispositions  for  this 
grand  object  being  finished,  the  23d  of  May  was  fixed  for 
executing  the  design.  At  daybreak  the  British  and  Hano- 
verians assembled  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  Austrians  and  German  auxiliaries  under  the  prinee 
of  Col>ourg  and  general  Clairfait.  Great  pains  had  been 
employed  to  conceal  the  projected  attack,  until  its  execu- 
tion should  be  commenced.  A  fog  somewhat  retarded  the 
advance  of  the  troops,  but  at  the  same  time  concealed  their 
approaches;  until  the  sun  penetrating  through  the  nusl^ 
displayed  to  the  astonished  French  the  allies  in  four  co- 
lumns, proceeding  towards  their  camp.  A  tremendous  fire 
of  artillery  began  the  action  on  both  sides :  the  contest 
soon  became  closer ;  and  one  of  the  Austrian  columns  wai 
nearly  overpowered,  when  the  Hanoverians  and  British 
repulsed  its  assailants:  at  length  the  combined  troops, led 
by  the  British,  and  headed  by  the  duke  of  York  and  gene- 
ral  Abercrombie,  entirely  defeated  the  French  army.  Dh- 
rimg  night  the  duke  of  York  refreshed  his  forces,  resolved 
to  attack  the  enemy's  fortifications  the  next  morning;  bitt 
in  the  night  the  republicans  abandoned  the  intrenchmenti 
which  they  had  formed  with  such  pains  and  expense,  and 
left  the  way  open  to  Valenciennes.  About  the  same  time 
bodies  of  Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  employed  in  the 
maritime  Netherlands,  drove  the  French  invaders  on  that 
side  within  their  frontiers. 

CoNDE,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  state  of  blockade : 
the  town  was  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions  to  sustain  a  long  siege  :  the  governor  (general 
Chanctl),  therefore,  about  this  period  ordered  the  women 
and  children  to  quit  the  place.  As  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumers tended  to  prolong  a  blockade,  the  prince  of  Wir« 
temberg,  who  commanded  on  that  service,  would  not  suffer 
their  departure ;  opposed  and  prevented  repeated  attempts. 
The  besieged,  after  a  very  brave  and  obstinate  resistance, 
and  enduring  with  the  most  persevering  fortitude  all  the 
rigours  of  famine,  were,  on  the  10th  of  July,  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  But  a  much  more  arduous  enter- 
prise, undertaken  by  the  allies,  was  the  siege  of  Valen- 
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dennes;  and  the  victory  at  Famars  having  enabled  them    CHAP. 
10  approach,  they  formed  a  regular  investment.     Valenci- 


ennes is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite      u^^ 
tQ  the  camp  which  the  French  had  necently  occupied.   Its  gj^cnrtK 
fertifications,  among  the  chief  efforts  of  Vauban's  genius,  of  the 
itndered  it  a  post  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  alK>ut  eleven  thousand  men  :  Custine,  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Dampierre  to  take  the  command  of  the 
lOithem  army,  found  it  impossiI>le  to  relieve  the  fortress, 
which  was  therefore  obligcrd  to  depend  upon  its  own  strength. 
The  allies,  conscious  of  their  force,  and  confident  of  ulti- 
■Mte    success,  summoned  the   fortress  to  surrender:  the 
summons  was  disregarded  ;  and  being  repeated,  was  still 
OBAvailing:    the    allies,   therefore,  proceeded    with    thtfir 
■pproaches.   A  diflfv  renct*  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the 
tiro  chief  engineers  of  Britain  and  of  the  emperor  respec- 
tireiy,  colonel  Moncricf  and  monsieur  Ferasis.    The  Bri- 
tish officer,  less  regarding  customary*  modes  than  efficient 
means,  proposed  to  plant  batteries  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,   instead    of  approaching   it   by  regular 
parallels.^    The  German  officer,  adhering  closely  to  expe- 
rimental tactics,  proposed  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  so  long  in  use ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by 
the  council  of  war.     On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June 
die    trenches    were    opened ;    and    Ferasis  directed    the 
siege  under  the  superintending  command  of  the  duke  of  Open- 
Tork.    The  successive  parallels  were  conducted  with  dis-  *>«»•■ 
dnguished  skill,  and  finished  with  uncommon  expedition ; 
diis  despatch  being  powerfully  promoted  by  the    British 
guards ;  who,  from   their   habits  of  working  in  the  coal 
barges  on  the  Thames,  were  enabled  to  do  more  work  in 
a  given  time  than  an  equal  number  of  any  other  soldiers.^ 
In  the  beginning  of  July  the  besiegers  were  able  to  bring 
two    hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery'   to  play  without 
intermission  on  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  smnllness  of  the  garrison,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  to  be  defended,  pre- 
vented general  Ferrand,  the  commander,  from  attempting 
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CHAP,   frequent  sorties :  in  one  of  which  the  garrison  made  on  the 
5th  of  July,  however,  they  were  very  successful,  killed 


179S.     several  of  the  enemy,  and  spiked  some  cannon.     A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  war  was  carried  on  under  ground,  bj 
numerous  mines  and  countermines,  which  both  besiegers 
and  besieged  constructed.    The  chief  of  these  were,  one 
which  the   besiegers  formed  under  the  glacis,  and  one 
under  the  horn  work  of  the  fortress.^     These  mines  were 
completed  and  charged  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  in  the 
night,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  were   sprung  with 
complete   success.     The    English   and  Austrians    imme- 
diately embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  covered  way,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters. 
The  duke  of  York  now,  for  the  third  time,  summoned  the 
c;«pturod    place  to  surrender;  and  the  governor   seeing  no   hopes 
a^^aiiegc  £y^^  farther  defence,  capitulated ;  by  the  capitulation  the 
tLe^naroe    ^""^^op*  taken  in  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire  into 
ot'ihcem-  France,  on  swearing  that  they  would  not,  during  the  war, 
^'^'        serve  against  any  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  the  duke  of 
York  took  possession  of  Valenciennes  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany. 
Sentiments        Those  promoters  of  war  with  the  French  republicans 
^^J^JT*^®    who  desired   the   restoration  of  monarchy  as   the    chief 
urieson     object  of  hostilities,  disapproved  of  various  circumstances 
tj8  sub-     Jq  ^^^  capture  of  Valenciennes,  and  indeed  in  the  principle 
on  which  the  campaign  was  conducted ;  as,  according  t# 
their  hypothesis,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  war  in  which 
the  confederacy  was  engaged  was  the  reestablishment  of 
monarchy,  the  emigrant  princes  and  other  exiles  ought  to 
have  had  the  chief  direction  in  its  councils  and  conduct ; 
whereas  these  were  really  employed  as  mercenaries.     On 
the  same  hypothesis  Valenciennes  and  other  towns  cap- 
tured, ought  to  be  possessed  in  the  name  of  Lewis  XVII. 
as  king  of  France,  and  of  his  uncle  the  count  of  Provence^ 
as  lawful  regent  during  the  young  king's  minority ;  and 
troops  capitulating  ought  to  be  restricted  from  serving 
against  French  royalists,   as   well  as  the  allied  powers. 
These  observations  were  fair  and  consistent  inferences,  if  it 
had  been  admitted  that  the  combined  powers  were  actually, 
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as  the  English  opposition  asserted,  fighting  for  the  resto-    CHAP, 
vat  inn  of  the  monarchical  constitution  :^  but  according  to      ^^' 
British  ministers,  and  the  greater  number  of  their  parlia-      |^^ 
mentary  votaries,  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  not  a  counter 
revolution  in  France,  but  the  attainment  of  security  against  ve  diffcr- 
the  French  projects  of  aggrandizement,  and  dissemination  fhoae  of 
of  revolt ;  that  the  most  eflPectual  means  for  this  purpose  ^J'  u?^^. 
was  the  reduction  of  her  power,  without  any  regard  to  her  adjat^n. 
internal  government ;  that  we  were  to  reduce  her  strength 
io  the  present  as  in  former  wars,  by  capturing,  according 
to  our  respective  force,  her  towns  and  possessions.   Indeed, 
the  confederates  at  present  seemed  to  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  of  conquering  warfare  which  had  been  practised 
fay  the  grand  alliance  for  humbling  the  power  of  Lewis 
XIV«     To   adopt  the   language   of  works  less  specially 
devoted  to  the  support  of  ministerial  politics,  than  to  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  France ;  they  were  rather  antZ" 
jpalBcans^  warring  against  physical  France,  on  the  general 
principles   of   former  times,    than   dntijacobins^  warring 
against  moral  France,  on  the  peculiarly  requisite  princi- 
ples of  present  times.  On  the  one  hand,  the  object  of  Mr« 
Burke,  however  impolitic  and  impracticable  it  may  have 
been  deemed,  was  much  more  definite  than  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  far   as  these  were  explained :  on  the  other, 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  conceived  to  be  merely  anti- 
gallican,   were   much   more   agreeable   to  the   prevailing 
aentiments  of  Britons  than  the  avowal  of  a  combination 
would  have  been,  for  interfering  in  the  internal  polity  of 
France,  and  reestablishing  a  government  which,  in  its  for- 
mer exercise,  Britain  so  very  much  disapproved.  The  cap- 
ture of  French  towns  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  as  so- 
vereign of  a  country  that  had  renounced  its  authority,  would 
have  been  an  avowal  of  a  counter  revolutionary  project, 
which  the  British  government  disavowed,  and  which  the 
majority  of  the  British  nation  would  have  censured.    The 
appix>priation  and  capitulation  of  Valenciennes  were  there- 
fore perfectly  consonant  to  the  professed  views  with  which 


d  The  most  eloquent  and  illustrious  adrocate  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke, 
cxliibiti  thn  theory  m  his  reaiarlu  on  the  policy  of  the  allies,  begun  in  October. 
1705. 
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CHAP,    the  allies,  imving  completed  the  purposes  of  defence 
^^-~^'^,  recoreiy,  had  invaded  the  Frenbh  Netheriands.     Widk 
ITSS.     ^   allies  were   thus    engaged    in  the   Netherlands  te 
strengthening  the  power  of  die  emperor  on  the  RhiMI^ 
thejr  were  occupied  in  recovering  thp  captures  ot 
2J^|^"    French.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Prussian  armf  inv4 
PnuMMt.   Meittz;  and  after  a  regular  and  vigorous  siege,  and^ii 
^j^**    very  gallant  defence,  it  capitulated  on  the  SSd  of  July.  *i 
y^gg^'^  While  the  confederates  were  making  such  advaMfc 

toraig      on  die  frontiers  of  France,  the  republic  was  entirely  taMi. 
-fifffBrtmk-  ^^  dissentions.     The  GirondisU,  who  had  been,  loig 
declining  in  authority,  and  who  were  more   than 
abhorred  by  the  Mountun,  since  their  desire  to  save 
king,  had  constantly  supported  Dumourier  against  life 
TiMlffoaii.  invectives  of  Marat  and  the  jacobins.-    As  soon  as  fiil^ 
ftcbmnur  mourier  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Mountain  raised '-lilt 
■gg;*]^  outcry  against  his  late  protectors  the  Girondists.     llft|r 
were  represented  to  the  furious  multitude  as  a  httaAtt 
tnutors  and  counter  revolutionists.    The  municipality  Hf 
Paris,  and  the  jacobin  clubs,  resounded  with  coroplalM^ 
•threats,  and  imprecations,  against  the  party  in  the  cons^li 
tion  which  retained  some  sentiments  of  humanity^-aeile 
love  of  order,  and  some  regard  for  justice.    The  Girondk 
party  still  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  conven- 
tion ; .  but  the   Mountain,  gratifying  the   Parisian  rabhie 
with  blood  and  plunder,  exercised  the  supreme  comosaad 
CrtaUnh-    in  the  city.     In  March  was  established  the  revolutioMH^ 
J^^f  tribunal  for  trying  offences  against  the  state.     This 
anr  triba-    bratcd  and   dreadful  court,  consisting  of  six  judges, 
wholly  without  appeal.  The  crimes  on  which  it  was  to 
nounce  were  vague,  undefined,  and  undefinable ;  extending 
not  merely  to  actions,  but  to  most  secret  thoughts.  On  IJbe 
1st  of  April  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the  invicAi- 
bility   of  members  of  the   convention  when  accused  •£ 
crimes  against  the  state. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Brissotines  appeared  to  be  astonishad 
and  confounded  at  these  daring  and  desperate  measures '€f 
their  inveterate  adversaries,  confident  in  their  power  and 
popularity;  and  made  no  vigorous  oppo9ition  to  decrees 
which  were  evidently  intended  to  pave  the   way  to  their 
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destruction."     It  was  now  manifest   that  the  Girondists    CHAP, 
irere  interior  to  tlieir  antagonists  in  vigour  and  decision ; 
and,  notwitlistanding  the  intellectual  and  literarv  accoin-      1793^ 
plishments  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  grossly  dcrficicnt  in  ''**"?  |'i- 
practical  talents  for  government ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  iinssutMKl 
inally  shik  under  the  contest  of  which  they  were  unequal  tjj'il'ililt^ 
to  the  management.     The  Mountain  had   not  only  in  its  nuiij,  but 
Eavour   the  jacobin   club   and   the  dregs  of  the  people  of  pmcticai 
Paris,  but  it  knew  that  the  triumphant  party  in  that  im-  '^yl^^^' 
mense  city,  from  terror  or  obedience,  was  able  to  command,  Mountnin 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic  ;    and  whilst  dSwI "* 
the  Girondists  were  reasoning,  deliberating,  and  mena-  ami  daring 
cing,  the  Mountain  conspired,   struck,  and  reigned.      On  The  iiU 
the  Slst   of  May,  early  in    the  morning,  the  tocsin  was  St^niarc 
founded ;   the   barriers  were  shut ;   Drissot,  Roland,  and  ^»>'nimtca 
many  others  of  the  most   distinguished   Girondists  were 
seized  and  committed  to  prison   by  a  force  devoted  to 
Robespierre.     1  error  quickly  seized  all  minds;    and  the 
theoretic  republic  of  ingenious,  but  unwise  and  unprinci- 
pled innovators,  became  subject  to  a  detestable  and  bloody  . 
granny.      Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Collot  d'Herbois,  iiicn-c  ana 
Billaud,  and  Couthon,   became  rulers  of   Fnince.     They  !'i^i"t7,c. 
associated  with   themselves   ferocious   individuals  whose  c<>i»*-'i-u- 
talents  were  necessary  to  the  administration,  and  who  con-  Kniuco. 
sented  to  serve    them  through  fear,  ambition  or  policy/ J*j;*|*^"*^? 
They  hastily  drew  up  the  celebrated  constitution  of  179J;  itigns. 
and  no  policv  ever  existed  more  absurd,  or  more   favour-  V^n'^jf"- 
able  to  anarchy.     Legislation    was    confined  to   a  single  iJ'JS. 
council,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  without  any  uisuJiaty 
qualification  of  property  ;  the  executive  power  was  among  *|"'^  *"=*'*• 
twenty-four  ministers,  appointed   by  the  convention,  and 
dismissed  at  their  pleasure.     This  government,  the  most 
absolute  and  the  most  ferocious  of  which  there  has  ever 
been  an  example,  was  confined  to  two  sections,  consisting 
of  twelve  deputies.     The  one  was  called  the  Commit  fee  of 
public  safetifj  and  the  other  the  Committee  oj  general  safety.  1^^.,*"^ '' 
They  were  to  be  renewed  every  month ;  but  by  one  of  the  i»«Wuj  and 
incalculable  effects  of  fear,  which  blinds  those  whom   it  Iwj'ety'.' 
governs,  the  convention,  divesting  itself  of  its  inviolability, 

t  See  BclHlianiN  histon ,  tdI.  v.  p.  CrZ. 

i  See  Segur*8  lliitory  of  Frtdenc  \Viltiftin»  v.  iii. 
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it  enabled  them  to  accuse  all  persons  obnoxious  to  them-    CHAP, 
selves  as  traitorous  correspondents  with  foreign   enemies.     J^L. 
The  war  also,  so  much  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of     ^^y^ 
the  people,  that  they  had  less  time  to   brood   over  the 
internal  sufferings  of  their  country.     Pressed  on  all  sides 
by  invaders,  who  they  conceived  were  desirous  of  dicta- 
ting to  them  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own  government, 
an  ardent  zeal  to  maintain  national  independence  drew  off 
their  thoughts  from  internal  despotism.     The  same  patri- 
otic spirit  was  inflamed,  not  only  by  the  fears  of  foreign 
interference  in  tht^ir  government,  but  by  the  belief  that  the 
dismemberment  of  their  country  was  intended. 

Thi:  pressure  of  the  confederates,  and  their  supposed  The  prci* 
deugns,  cherished  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  ^""f^J^ 
Detestable  as  this  relentless  tyrant  was,  yet,  in    one  mo-  utetthdr 
mentous  object,  he  promoted  the  first  wish  of  Frenchmen  ; 
not  to  be  controled  by  foreign  invaders.      In  opposing  the 
confederacy    of   princes,   the    revolutionary    government 
displayed   an  energ\'   that  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
Much  of  this  energy,  no  doubt,  is  imputable  to  the  very 
wickedness  of  the  system.    The  understanding,  employing 
its  invention  and  foresight  in  seeking  means  for  gratifying 
passions,  without  the  least  restraint  from  conscience,  may 
certainly  be  more  efllcacious,  than  if  repressed  in  its  devi- 
ces by  religion  and  virtue.     The  extinction  of  every  pious 
Wid  moral  sentiment,  and  the  removal  of  the  sanctions  of 
a  future  state,  prepared  minds   for  every  enormity.     It 
paved   the  way  for  bearing  down  all  opposition  to  the 
executive   power  proceeding  by  massacre  or  any  other 
crime   that  might  most  expeditiously  effect  its  purposes. 
Xhe  revolutionary   government,  in  its  total   violation  of 
justice,  found  ample  resources  for  military  supply.      The  Forecd 
terrible  system  wanted  money  :  a  forced  loan  placed  the  ^^^' 
fortunes  of  all  men  at  its  disposal.     It  wanted  provisions^ 
ammunition,  arms  :   it  put  all  physical  resources  under  Requbi- 
BEQUI8ITX0N.'    It  wanted  men  :   its  war  minister,  bold  in 
conception  as  unrestrained  by  humanity  and  justice,  said, 


i  See  decree  af  August  t5th>  1793,  reqiiirinK  aH  Frenehracn  to  be  in  pemra* 
ncnt  readinenror  the  serfice  of  the  nriuies  wiUi  every  kind  of  warlike  stores, 
snd  eTen  every  material  for  mHking  arms,  [K>wd«r,  iMdlg  avd  all  other  kinds  of 
ttmnaanitioo  or  proviuoo  for  Diiiitary  lei'viec. 
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CHAP.    ^^  let  us  confound  all  the  calculations  of  experienced  war^ 

^V*^.*'  riois  :  ours    is  a  new  case  ;  raise  the  whole  nation  in 

1/93.     ^^  masse:  overpower  discipline  by  multitude  ;  bear  down 

r>o  ti  ^^  tactical   skill  and  experience ;  and  tire  out  their  efforts 

the  war  by  frcsh  and  incessant  relays  :  consume  your  enemies  by 

rai»u*ihe^°  '*  the  fati(^e  of  exertion."     Scarcely  were  the  orders  giv- 

iwiion  in     en  when  twelve   hundred  thousand  men''  marched  out  to 

^^'         meet  the   enemy.     Of  these,   great  numbers,  no   doubt^ 

were   propelled  by  fear,  and  the   assured  alternative  of 

massacre  if  they  refused ;  but  whatever  might  have  been 

the    motive,  the   effect  was  prodigious.     To  hasten  the 

operation  of  such  a  multitude,  vehicles  were  contrived  for 

carrying  both  men  and  cannon  with  extraordinary  despatch 

Effieaey  of  against  the  enemy.     Immense  bodies  were  sent  to  quell 

tei^"^        ^^^  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  and  succeeded  in  repressing 

it  over-      ^j^g  attempts  of  these  royalists.      Marseilles  yielded  with 

comc«thc  ^  \      ,  T  •  J 

insui'gf.nts  little  contest  to  the  revolutionary  arms.      Lyons,  instead 
2^      ^"'  of  following  the  example  of  Marseilles,  made  a  most  reso- 
lute resistance,  and  for  two  months  heroically  withstood 
an  active  siege.  General  Kcllerman,  who  commanded  dte 
army  of  the  Alps,  was   ordered  to   besiege    that    city  | 
but  not  answering  to  the  impatience  of  the  convention,  hef 
was  removed,  and  general  Doppet  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  to  whom  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  only  unused 
to  arms,  but  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
were  obliged  to  surrender.     A  great  part  of  the  city  was 
Murder-     reduced  to  ashes  by  a  continual  bombardment.     The  vic- 
tfet.  tors,  who  had  sustained  considerable  loss  during  the  siege, 

were  filled  with  furious  resentment,  and  gratified  their 
revenge  by  the  most  savage  and  atrocious  cruelty.  The 
wretched  victims,  too  numerous  for  the  individual  oper«r 
tion  of  the  guillotine,  were  driven  in  large  bodies,  with  the 
most  brutal  and  blasphemous  ceremonies,  into  the  Rhone  ; 
or  hurried  in  crowds  to  the  squares  to  be  massacred  by 
musketry  and  artillery.*  Immense  bodies  of  troops,  under 
general  Cartaux,  proceeded  to  Toulon :  an  advanced  corps 
having  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  captain 
JCeith  £lphinstone,  of  the  navy,  landing  from  the  fleet, 

k,St»e  Animal  Rej^tstcr,  \T9^. 

f'SeeOiridge'ii  .fnniial  Hegnterfor  the  jear  1793fp.  275. 
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and  joining  a  body    of  English    and    Spanish    infantry,    CHAP, 
itttacked  and  routed  the  enemy   with  considerable  loss.  ^JI^J^l^ 
Soon  after,  general  O'Hara,  arriving  from  Gibraltar,  took      ^^^ 
the  command  of  the  British  forces.    Attacking  the  enemy, 
he  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives very   eagerly,    he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  large 
force  entirely    fresh.      In  endeavouring   to  draw  off  his  The 
soldiers  safely  to  Toulon ,  he  was  unavoidably  engaged  in  a  forvethe 
conflict  with  superior  numbers  ;    and  after  an  obstinate  I'^ngUslk  to 
contest  he  was   wounded  and    taken    prisoner.      Near  a  Toulon, 
thousand  of  the  British  and  their  allies  were  either  killed 
or  captured.      As  an  immense  mass  of  French  was  now  ap- 
proaching, against  which  to  defend  the  town  the  remaining 
handful  was  totally  incompetent,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  possible  despatch.    Accordingly, 
the  allies    made  dispositions  for  withdrawing  and  saving 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants    as  could  be  removed;    and 
for  destroying  all  the  shipping,  stores,  and  prq visions,  that 
could  not  be  preserved  by  any  other  expedient  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     This  service  was  performed 
very  completely  :  the  troops  were  carried  off  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  ;  and  several  thousands  of  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Toulon  were  sheltered  in  the  British  ships.     Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  to  whose  active  intrepidity  was  intrusted 
the  conflagration  of  the  magazines,  storehouses,  and  arse- 
nals, with  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  most  effectually  per- 
formed this  hazardous  and  extraordinary  duty.     On  this 
occasion,  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  many  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  naval  stores.     Three   ships   of  the  line,  and  several 
frigates  accompanied  the  British  fleet.     By  this  destruction 
the    French    navy   received  a  .blow  very    difficult  to  be 
retrieved. 

While  the  French,  rising  in  a  mass,  crushed  revolt  XetKer- 
and  expelled  foreign  enemies  in  the  south,  their  gigantic  ^^^^ 
efforts  effected  in  the  north  a  momentous  change  in  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  After  the  reduction  of  Valen- 
ciennes, the  French  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  ver}*^ 
strong  position  which  Custine  occupied  behind  the  Scheldt, 
denominated  Caesar's  camp.  A  council  of  war  was  now 
held  by  the  allies  to  consider  the  most  effectual  plans  of 
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CHAP,     pursuing  their  successes.    Generals  Cobourg  and  ClairfaU 
^*/^  proposed,"  while  the  French  were  under  an  alarm  from 
179S.      ^^^   disasters   in   the  Netherlands,  to  penetrate  towards 
Paris,  while  a  force  should  be  sent  under  cover  of  the 
British  fleets,  to  cooperate  with  the  loyalists  in  Britanny  : 
the  duke  of  York  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much 
more  advisable  to  extend  their  conquests  upon  the  firon* 
tiers.     He  proposed  that  the  army  should  divide ;  that  he^ 
at  this  head  of  his  countrymen,   the   Dutch  and  Hanove- 
rians should  attack  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  West  Flan- 
ders, while   the   allies  continued  their  operations  in  the 
ProRrcss     Eastern   Netherlands.      It  was  concerted   that  the  allies 
diike  of     should  besiege    Quesnoy,    and    that    the    duke  of  York 
fhTBriSth  ^^''chi'^g  ^o  ^he  coast  where  he  could  receive  maritime 
^troops.       cooperation,  should  invest  Dunkirk.     This  port  has  ever. 
been,  in  time  of  war,  a  very  great  receptacle  for  privateers^ 
and  extremely  troublesome   to  the    English  trade  in  its. 
approach  to  the  Downs.      Therefore  the   British  cabinet, 
as  well  as  the  commander  ia  chief,   were  eager   to  wrest 
from  the  enemy    such  means   of  annoyance.      Stparatiiig 
from  the  allies  his  highness  marched  towards  Dunkirk  |. 
VictorT  nt  and  on  the  1 8th  of  August  he  reached  Menin."    The  Dutch 
under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  attacked  a  French 
post  at  I^incelles   in  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  repul- 
sed ;  but  the  British  troops,  though  very  inferior  in  force, 
carried  the  post  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my.     The   French  no  longer   venturing  to    obstruct  his 
advances,  on  the  22 d  his  highness  arrived  before  Dunkirk. 
On  the  24th  he  attacked  the  French  outposts,  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  take  refuge   within    the    town.**     In  this 
engagement,  however,  he  incurred  some  loss  both  of  men 
and  officers  ;  and  among  ;he  latter  the  Austrian  genejral 
Dalton,  so  noted,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  revolt  of  the 
His  high-     Netherlands  from  the  emperor  Joseph.      On  the  88th  of 
ir**k-^r*'  August  the  siege  was  regularly  commenced  by  the  duke 
vf'uh  rea-    of  York,  while  general  Freytag  with  an  army  of  auxilia* 
hope'sof     ^*^8»  ^^*^  posted  to  cover  the  besiegers.     A  considerable 
suoccw.      naval  armament  from  Great  Britain,  intended  to  cooperate 
with  a  military  force,  by  some  unaccountable  delay  did  not 

Di  Annital  Retrlster,  179;).  n  Otndgc*s  Annual  Repster,  1793,  p.  871. 
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arrive  nearly  so  soon  as  was  appointed  and  expected.     His     chap. 
highness   nevertheless   carriKd    on    the    siege   with   great  ^J!^}l^ 
vigour  and  skill.      Meanwhile  the  republican  troops,  com-      ,>g3 
manded  by  general  Houchard  poured  from  all  quarters,  in  ^-«^«  »«*"- 

A  1  .  I  r    tV  1         val  of  tiie 

an  enormous  mass.      Attack mg  the  army  of  Frevtag  the  artillery       ^ 
7th  of  September,  after  several  severe   actions,  in   which  f^J!j.^'"^^ 
the  Germans  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  the  French  Progressof 
It  last  overpowered  them  by  numbers,  defeated  them,  and  not\vitlf^ 
compelled  them  to  make  a  very  precipitate   retreat.      In  ^an<i>ng- 
'  this  rout  Freytag  himself,  and  prince  Adolphus  of  Eng-  mcnse 
hnd,  youngest  son   of  his  Britannic  majesty,  were  taken  j^>J^nch 
prisoners,  but  in  a  short  time  rescued.     The  duke  of  York,  arri^xs. 
fr6m  the  defeat  of  the  covering  army,  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege.      Before  he  had  departed,  the  garrison, 
informed  of  Houchard's  success,  made  a  sally,  in  which 
icy  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;   while    the  besiegers 
iko  suffered  considerably,  and  among  other  officers  were 
deprived  of  the  celebrated  engineer  colonel  Moncrief,who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.      Houchard  now  attacked  a 
second  time  all  that  remained  of  the  covering  army,  gained 
t  complete    and   decisive    victory,   and    with    his   daily 
increasing  mass,  hastened  against  the  duke  of  York.    The  The'Bn- 
British  commander  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  with-  -^  obiigecr 
draw  from  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  his  gallant  band  from  being  *®  aiwn^i* 
totally  overpowered  by  such  an  infinite  multitude  of  ene-  tempc 
mies.     The  unavoidable  hurry  of  his  retreat  compelled 
oar  prince  to  leave  his  heavy  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition,   which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  military  chest  was  preserved  by  being  hastily  put  on 
hoard  a  frigate. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise  produced  great 
censure  among  those  who  judge  of  plans  by  events;  but  at 
the  time  that  the  enterprise  was  concerted,  there  were 
reasonable  hopes  of  success ;  and  the  attainment  of  the 
object  would  have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  Bri- 
tain* The  delay  of  the  gunboats  and  artillery,  must  cer- 
tainly have  retarded  the  execution  of  the  design ;  but  the 
final  disappointment  was  owing  to  causes  which  no  man 
judging  from  military  experience  could  have  possibly  an- 
ticipated. The  new  French  expedient  of  arming  in  mass 
had  not  yet  been  known  to  the  allies,  and  the  rapid  means 
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CHAP,  of  bringing  forward  their  immense  multitudes  were  no  less 
^''  extraordinary  and  astonishing.  The  prodigious  hordes 
thus  carried  to  the  scen/e  of  warfare,  must  have  discomfited 
the  British  project,  however  wise  the  undertaking,  well 
concerted  the  plan,  seasonable  and  efficient  the  prepara- 
tions* Ends  were  to  be  sought,  and  means  to  be  employ- 
ed according  to  probabilities,  founded  in  the  experience 
that  then  existed.  From  so  unprecedented  a  coUecuon 
of  armed  multitudes,  escape  without  very  considerable 
loss  was  a  great  achievement ;  so  great  indeed,  that  the 
enemy  conceived  it  impracticable :  they  apprehended  that 
if  general  Houchard  had  discharged  his  duty,  he  might 
have  effectually  cut  off  the  British  retreat.  Under  this 
impression  the  French  general  was  afterwards  denounced, 
and  suffered  by  the  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  While  the  duke  of  York  was  engaged  before   Dud- 

mM8  com-  kirk,  the  allies  invested  Cambray,  Bouchain,  and  Quesnoy; 
pels  the  ^hg  ^^Q  former  they  found  impracticable,  the  latter  they 
to  retire  executed.  Prince  Cobourg  having  repulsed  a  detachment 
Sunbre.  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  relief  of  Quesnoy,  the  fortress  surrendered  to 
general  Clairfait  on  the  11th  of  September.  Soon  after 
this  capture  the  duke  of  York  rejoined  the  confederates. 
The  French  army  of  the  north,  after  raising  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  took  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maubeuge,  where  they  were  immediately  blockaded  by 
the  whole  united  force  of  the  allies,  collected  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg.  The  republican  armies,  after  the  accu- 
sation of  Houchard,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Jourdain,  who  having  formerly  served  in  the  French  army 
in  a  humble  rank,  and  afterwards  became  a  shopkeeper 
in  a  petty  village,**  but  having  resumed  the  military  pro- 
fession, was  by  the  French  government  deemed  worthy  of 
the  supreme  command ;  and,  as  the  allies  experienced,  did 
signal  honour  to  the  penetration  of  his  employers.  Jour- 
dain, on  the  loth  and  16th  of  October,  attacked  prince 
Cobourg  with  such  numbers,  vigour,  and  effect,  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  abandon  his  position,  and  repass  the  Sambre. 
The  French  general  now  freed  from  blockade,  was  at  liber- 
ty  to   employ   offensive   operations.      Detachments  were 

o  See  New  Annual  Kegi&tci-  for  1793.  It  is  iherc  sud  he  wasa  kaherdasKvr. 
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^^  fttnt  to  make  inroads  into  muitbns  1 
■  took    possession    of  Werwiek   Bitd   Meniti,  fhn  ^^^IJI^ 

nee   they    advanced    to    Furnea :    the^   proceeded    to      ^j^ 

eapoit,  whicli  they  betieged  and  greatly  damaged;  but 

ice  was  savei)  hy  having  recourse  to  inundation.     It 

rsome  time  beTure  the  allied  forces  were  able  to  stop 

9  of  the  re|)ublicaDs,  and  their  generals  even 

i  for  the  faie  of  Ostend.  A  con8idend>Ie  armament 

t  England,  however,  being  at  that  time  preparing  for 

(Vest  Indies,  undt^r  sir  Charles  Grey,  their  destination 

I'lltered;  and  by  arriving  at  this  fortunate  moment  at 

Ibd,  they   saved  the  Low  Countries  for  the  present 

Ov  the  Rhine,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz,  anumber  of  Thnibn* 
^ctty  actions  tck  place,  in  which  the  French  were  gencr-  'j)^.^^ 
snccL-ssful :    but    no   event  of  importance    ensued.'  treat 

pihe  month  of  September,  the  duke  of  Brunswic 

ffteveral  advaningeH,  and  the  allies  invested  Landau, 

c  of  wh'\ch  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  campaign* 

mmanded   by   general   Landremont, 

the   Lauter,  covered   and  protected 

ss.     On  the   14th  of  October  gen- 

(1  Wurmser    forcod   the   Strong  lines   of  the   enemy; 

*  Lautrtburg  surrendered  at   discretion,  after   being 

latfd   by  the   republicans.     The  town  of  Weissera- 

made   a  longer    resistance;    part  of   it,    however,  ' 

.  nnfortunatrly  burned,  and  the  French  before  tfaey 
lated,  set  fire  to  their  magazines  within  the  valla, 
Jewell  as  those  at  AUtade.  The  French,  not  dishearten- 
I  by  these  lossts,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's 
,  and  at  last  were  so  successful,  that  ^e  duke  of 
inswic  deemed  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Indau,  and  retire  into  winter  quarters.  The  armies  of 
Netherlands  finished  the  campaign  about  the  same 


rench  army  i 
Hlgly  posted  cii 
K' import 


'  Altroucii  the  continental  campaign  of  1793  was  os 
t  whole  successful  on  the  sid^  gf  the  allies,  yet  its  ter- 
ras by  no  means  equally  auspicious  as  its  pre- 
^  periods.    From  its  commencemeat  to  the  nonilt  of 


111^  HtisnutT  or  TW  1 

AugOflC,  it  had  been  progressively  successful  i  ^n^  how-. 

erer^  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested.     In  point  itf 

actual  possession,  the  alKes  had  preserved  Holland,  %|fl 

recovered  the  Netherlands ;  had  retaken  Mentz,  capturdt 

miiMtM  '  Conde,  Quesnoy,  and  Valenciennes.    Bnt  it  required  little- 

fovoorabiy  disc^mment  to  see  that  the  prospect  was  not  now  favottr^ 

thaniu      aUe  to  the  confederates,  and  that  the  tide  of  success  Wtii 

^^.      tnmed.   The  allies  never  appeared  to  have  established  iSiist 

"bed^*^  .concert  of  ends,  and  consistency  of  means,  without  whUK 

GiRantie     alliances  cannot  hope  to  succeed  against  a  single  and  ^Ir^ 

^J|]^       oompaoted  powerful  opponent*     If  it  was  Wise  and  tefisi^ 

anil  want    dient  to  Seek  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  thdr/<^ffiH^ 

amons  tlie  shoold  have  been  directed  to  that  sole  object.     SepsMlib 

*^^        aggrandizement,  even  were  it  in  itself  justifiable,  nd:^ 

sarily  created  jealousy  and  distrust.    The  king  of  Pruiitb 

began  to  conceive  that  the  successes  of  the  campaign  wme 

advancing  the  power  of  Austria,  while  he  had  a   aliiH 

only  in  its  expense  and  disasters.  >'*>«• 

Cathnvine  From  the  dismemberment  of  France  he  could  toolF 

hcrdeatgns  tar  no  acccssion,  and  was,  besides,  mtent  upon  dismemh^ 

PoUad :      herment  in  another  quarter.     Catharine  having  attameA 

her  wish  of  engaging  the  German  powers  in  a  war  wittr 

France,  had  executed  her  intentions,  of  destroying  the  new 

constitution  of  Poland,  which  had  tended  to  extricate  that 

proposes  a  country  from    its  dependence  on  herself.     She  invaded 

Jw^Uion  of  Poland  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  forciblf 

that  tern-  annulled  the  constitution  at  the  diet,  and  to  secure  tlw 

invites  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  gratify  her 

Prus^Ito   own  ambition,  she    proposed  a  second  partition   of  the 

partici-       Pqlish  territories  ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  for  his 

^'         share  receive  the  cities  of  Dantzick  and  Thorn  with  Great 

^     Poland,  while  her  own  portion  of  the  spoliation  was  nearly 

frederie    half  the   remainder    more   contiguous   to  Russia.     The 

btenTon     P^^^i^i^  ^^^S  ^^^  more  occupied  in  securing  his  spoils  in 

securing     Poland,  which  a  band  of  patriotic  heroes  still  endangered, 

pfVoM^*  ^^^^  ^n  seconding  the  emperor.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

emperor  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  acquisitions  of  hiii 

Prussian  ally;  and  the  bands  of  the   confederacy  were 

evidently  loosening. 

On  her  own  element,  Britain,  unincumbered  by  allies, 
be^an  the  war  with  signal  success.     In  the  West  Indies, 
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the  valuable  island  of  Tobago  was  captured  by  a  British     CHAP. 
squadron  under  admiral  Liiforey,  about  the  beginning  of  ,^^J^,L, 
April.      From  an  early  period  of  the   French  revolution,       ,7^3 
the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  France,  and  particu-  Kapid 
larly  St.   Domingo,  had  been  agitated  and  convulsed  by  the  British 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  by  premature  and  injudicious  ^^^J^ 
attempts  to  conlcr  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  in  that  part  fought 
of  the  globe,  upon  the  "  people  of  colour,"  who  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. q      From  the  dread-  Conquesu 
ful    internal    commotions,   St.   Dominffo  was  a  scene    of  I'J/'^f    , 
devastation    and    bloodshed.      In  July,  fort  Jeremie,  and  Hast 
cape  Nicola  Mole,  being  attacked  by  the  British  squadron,    °^  ***' 
surrendered  themselves.      In  the    gulf  of  St.    Lawrence, 
the   islands  of  St.   Pierre  and   Miqaelon,  were  captured. 
In  the   East   Indies,  the   company's   troops,    in    the    first 
campaign  of  the  war,  reduced   Pondicherry,  and   all  the 
settlements  of  the  French  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel. 


q  Sec  nclsbamN  History,  rol.  r.  page  101 
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PnjecU  of  foBtieal  reforau  *Cbti  of  united  Irishmen^^ 
huHiuiwm  and  ohjecio^'''^onvention  UlL — Britam* — 
jfreof  nmrnAerM  are  mfecUd  with  a  deoire  of  ckangt^'^ 
Camzto  ignorance^  vamty^  andvioionary  enthusiasm  mare 
than  maSgnant  intention* — Propennty  in  the  lower  or* 
dero  to  he  opokeomen  ariseo  from  the  free  interchanjg^ 
of  ofimisn  -which  Britona  enjoy^-at  this  time  is  tAuoadm 
Dangtroua  tendency  of  certain  political  associatioma 
and  oentiments^^-^cotkauL — Jifeoore.  Jkbdr  and  PaJn^ 
•— ^rtofr  zf  for  sedition* — They  are  sentenced  to  trails' 
portationm — The  punishment  is  represented  as  excesuoe^ 
and  enen  ittegal^*  Scotch  convention  for  new  modelling 
the  constitution^-consists  chiefly  of  persons  of  low  con* 
dttion-^spersed  by  the  civil power^^^^Their  leaders  are 
tried  and  sentenced  to  transportationm^^Meeting  of  par* 
/iijmrn/— J/r.  Fcx  and  his  supporters  recommend  peace 
— <iryM?fir«/*  against  and  for* — Mr.  Pittas  reasoning  on 
the  \t\tr^  and  the  internal  system  of  France. — Lord 
Msrningtzn^s  vieiv  of  the  subject. — A  great  majority 
approve  cf  the  continuance  of  the  wari-^Messrs.  Fox 
(Zfid  Shrridun  impute  to  the  combination  the  astonishing 
rjf^rts  of  France. — Discussion  of  the  question  xuith 
whs^  should  «r  treat. — The  opponents  of  the  war  pre* 
diet  the  tUssohitiGn  of  the  confederacy^  and  the  triumph 
of  the  French. — Mr.  Fox  complains  that  the  object  of 
the  ustr  is  indefinite — contrasted  with  former  wars^'^^ 
He  prsfihecies  that  the  war  with  France^  Hie  the  war 
M^ith  America^  loould  terminate  in  disappointment^-^ 
rurisus  motions  for  peace — rejected. — ^lestions  respect* 
ifig  the  trials  for  sedition  in  Scotland. — Jlr.  Adam^s 
pn^posed  amendment  of  the  Scottish  criminal  laxx}~'Hk* 
bate  negatived.-^ Proposed  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Xviittixh  judges. — His  speech  on  that  subject. — Rephf 
Hf  the  lord  athocate. — The  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  is  re* 
je^ted^^^Third  proposition  of  Jlr*,  Adam  for  assimilating 
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the   Scottish  to  the    J^nglish  criminal  laxv^^-^Masterly 
speech  of  Mr.  Adam  on  that  subject. — Answer  of  Mr* 
JJundas. — Reply  of  Mr.  Fox. — The  proposition  is  ne^ 
g'ativtd. — Progress  of  the  innovating  spirit  among  thg 
lower  ranis. — Seditious  lectures  against  the  British  con* 
^titution^  and  kinglif  government. — Proceedings  of  the 
democratic  societies. •^^Plan  of  a   national  convention*^-' 
Ascovered  by    ministers — leaders   arrested^  and  papers 
iehted. — Committees  of  both  houses  appointed  to  examine 
their  papers^-from  the  reports^  Mr.  Pitt  proposes  a  hill 
for  detaining  suspected  persons  without  allowing  them 
the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  act — bill  passed  into  a 
bnv.'^—Ministers^  including  lord  Loughborough  the  chan* 
celbr^  consider  the  crifnes  charged  as  high  treason. — 
rd  Thurlow  asserts^  that  by  the  law  of  England  they 
mre  not  treason.^— Supplies^  subsidies^and  taxes. — Debate 
en  the  introduction  of  Hessian  troops. — Apprehensions 
of  an  invasion. — Voluntary    contributions  for   levying 
troops. — Session  closes* — Internal  proceedings  in  France, 
'—"jfacobin  faction  and  Robespierre  paramount. — Iniqui- 
tous trialy  condemnation^  and  punishment  of  the  queen. 
^'Brissot  and  the  other  Gironde  prisoners  put  to  death. 
— Orleans  shares  the  same  fate. — Danton  overborne  by 
Robespierre. — The  Parisian  mob  adore  RobtHpurre* — 
Real  talents  and  character. 

THE  chief  internal  occurrences  of  this  year  re-     CHAP, 
garded  projects  of  political  reform.      In  Ireland  a  society  s^yg^^^^ 
was  established  for  promoting  a  complete  emancipation  of      1795. 
the  catholics ;  that  is  a  thorough  exemption  from  all  legal  Pr«j«^ct«i* 
disabilities,  and  a  radical  reform  of  parliament   on   the  reforiii. 
principles  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  elections.    This 
dub,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  affiliated  jacobins,  cinbof 
took  the  name  of  the   United  Irishmen,  which  was  after-  yr'**** 
Wards  productive  of  such  dangerous   consequences.      In 
the  Irish  parliament  an  act  had  been  passed,  granting  re- 
Bef  to  the  catholics,  but  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  their 
supporters  in  and  out  of  parliament  desired.     They  were 
■lk)Wcd  to  exercise  all  civil  and  military  offices  under  the 
cn)wn,  except  in  the  very  highest  departments  of  the  law 
^^  state ;  and  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  par- 
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CHAP,   liament*     The  executive  government  appeared  well  m<^ 

clined  to  extend  the  relief,  but  the  apprehensions  of  tho 

1798.      protestant  party  were  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  render  it  ha^ 

iMtatntioD  expedient  in  the  legislature  to  proceed  any  farther  at  ^uit 

«u  oqieeu.  p^j^^^j^     'jjj^  United  Irishmen,  as  a  party,  were  not  pat« 

ticularly  connected  with  the  catholics,  but  consisted  of  die 
votaries  of  innovation**  in  general ;  held  assemblies  for  coa; 
certing  and  preparing  means  to  promote  their  schemea  of 
Conven-  change*  These  meetings  being  considered  as  dangeroos 
tion  bill.  Ij^  ^i,^  present  ferment,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Iris^ 
parliament  for  preventing  such  assemblies  being  specifib* 
ally  described,  both  in  nature  and  purpose,  so  as  to  nt 
strain  innovating  cabals :  the  new  act  was  known  by  th|e 
tide  of  the  convention  bill.  While  the  legislature  c% 
deavoured  to  prevent  pernicious  assemblies  in  Irelaa4» 
projects  were  formed  in  Britain  by  bodies  of  individoidil 
for  holding  a  convention,  which  should  speak  the  nationfl 
voice,  and  eiFectsuch  changes  as  in  the  judgments  of  tlwa^ 
politicians  should  appear  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of 
Britain. 
Britain.  TuE  revolutionary  doctrities  of  France  spreading! 

numbers     ^^  ^^18  island,  produced  a  desire  of  change,  which 
wiVkh^^^h    ^^''^*^'*®'^'  'n  object  and  extent  according  to  the  circum- 
desire  of    Stances,  knowledge,  and  character  of  their  votaries.     Men 
«    »gc.      ^£  desperate  fortune  or  reputation  might  desire  a  subver- 
sion of  government,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  tlie  general 
confusion,  and  no  doubt  there  were  such  men  in  the  duba 
which  were  supposed  to  seek  revolution*     These  were  ft 
kind  of  associates  that  revolutionary  leaders  might  be  sure 
to  acquire,  according  to  the  believed  probabilicj'  of  suo- 
Cauies—    cess.      But  if  their  conduct  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far 
lan?trrand  the  greater  number  of  the  associated  votaries  of  indefinite 
rntlilwl^     change  will  appear  to  have  been  misled  by   folly,  igno« 
asm,  more  rance,  or  visionary  enthusiasm,  rather  than  prompted  by 
iVn^litTnl   malignant  intentions.     A  passion  which  produced  the  ad* 
tentioiis.     dition  of   many   members   to    these    clubs,  was    vanity. 
They  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  spheres  for  which  their 
education  and  condition  rendered  them  totally  unfit.      The 
supposed  exaltation  of  the  people    in    France,    inspired 

r  See  Keports  of  Irish  CommiHee*  in  179*  and  17^. 
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5aany  well  diaposed  manufacturers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,    CH  VP. 
and  peasans  with  a  desire  of  reaching  the  same  distinc-  y^^.^^^ 
tion,    and    stimulated  them  to    exercise  their  talents   as      1-93 
orators  and  lawgivers.     There  is,  indeed,  in  the  lower  ^^'^JJ'J'jjl^ 
orders  of  our   countrymen  a  peculiar   propensity  to  ora-  erorden 
tory :   the  free  constitution  under  which  they  live  empow-  J^^^e^ 
crs    them    to    utter  their   sentiments  and    opinions  with  "Jca; 
ppen  boldness;  the   love  of  social   and  convivial   inter-  arises  from 
course    very    naturally  following    an  unrestrained  inter-  tcrehl*ge 
change   of  thoughts   and   feelings,  produce's  clubs,  which  ***/?P|'*'g*\ 
at   this   period   were  very   numerous.      These    requiring  tunsenjoj: 
some  kind  of  methodical  arrangement,   introduced  some 
kind  of  order  and  system  in  addresses  and  replies  beyond 
the  desultory  irregularity  of  conversation.      Hence  arose 
debate,  which   generated  emulation  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  their  circle  of  companions ;  the  members  respec- 
tively tried  to  be  spokesmen.      As  their  oratorial  talents, 
in  their  own  apprehension,  increased,   they  wished  for  a 
wider   field   of   exercise ;  this   they  found  in  vestries  or 
other  meetings  of  local   arrangement ;  or  sometimes  be- 
took themselves  to   debating  societies,  where  they  could 
exhibit  their  eloquence  and  wisdom  on  subjects  of  erudi- 
tion, philosophy,  and  politics.      From  these  causes  there 
was,  especially  through  the  great  towns,   a  predisposition 
in  people  of  low  rank,  without  education  and  literature,  to 
recreate  themselves  with  speeches  and  dissertations.*  The 
visions  of  French  equality  held  out  to  their  fancies  and 
passions  pleasing  images  and  powerful  incentives ;  increas- 
ed the  objects  of  their  eloquence  and  political  exertions,  ^ 
proposed  so  wide  fields  for  exercise,  and  promised  such 
rewards  as  stimulated  ffreat  numbers  to  seek  change,  less  atthistimt 

IS  ftbUbCtl 

from  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  than  from  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  future ;  and  rendered  them  desirous 
of  reforming  assemblies,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  over- 
throw the  established  constitution,  to  crush  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  as  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  proposed 
conventions.  Thctt  some  of  the  ringleaders  desired  the 
subversion   of  our  existing  establishments,   admits  very 

s  At  the  trial  of  Hardv,  the  shoemaker,  one  Wills  r  c1ancin|^aster,  who 
had  acGomjianied  the  detendant  to  the  corresponding  society,  being  interroga- 
tad  as  to  his  own  motives  for  resorting  to  that  meetmg,  replied  tliat  he  had  a 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  conTersalion  of  clever  men.  See  State  Trial*  in  1794.' 
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little  doubt;  but  that  a  total  misconception  of  the  pur- 
poses of  their  leaders,  vanity  and  the  love  of  distinction, 
and  not  treasonable  motives,  actuated  the  chief  portion  of 
their  votaries  we  may  candidly  and  fairly  presume*  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  the  individuals  respec- 
tively, the  tendency  of  such  assemblages  collectively,  in  a 
season  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  was  evidently  dan- 
gerous ;  and  required  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  gov* 
ernment,  to  restrain  and  correct  delusion  and  to  chastise 
mischievous  deluders. 

In  Scotland,  two  active  agitators  of  political  change, 
messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  the  former  an  advocate,  the 
latter  a  dissenting  clergyman,  were  tried  for  sedition, 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  writing  and  other 
acts.  The  following  facts  were  established  against  Mr, 
Muir  at  his  trial :  he  had  actively  dispersed  in  and  about 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and  other 
books  and  pamphlets  of  a  similar  tendency ;  in  conversa- 
tion expressed  his  wishes  and  hopes  of  changes  on  the 
model  of  France;  and  purchased  works  hostile  to  the 
British  constitution,  especially  Paine,  for  people  too  poor 
to  buy  them  themselves  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily 
impressed  by  his  exhortations/  It  was  farther  proved  that 
he  was  an  active  and  leading  member  in  societies  for  promo- 
ting such  doctrines  and  conduct  as  Thomas  Paine  inculcates, 
and  that  his  rank  and  situation  aflPonled  great  weight  and 
influence  to  his  exhortations.  Mr.  Palmer,  an  unitarian 
preacher  at  Dundee,  had  been  no  less  active  in  the  east  than 
Mr.  Muir  in  the  west,  and  indeed  much  more  violent. 
He  had  either  composed  or  promoted  addresses,  which 
stimulated  his  votaries  to  enmity  against  the  house  of 
commons  and  existing  orders,  and  declared  the  highest 
privilege  of  man  to  be  universal  suffrage;  inveighed 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  their  counsels  and 
measures,  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical;  called  on  the 
people  to  join  in  resisting  these  oppressions,  and  adjured 
them  by  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them,  to  combine 
for  the  preservation  of  their  perishing  liberty  and  the 
recovery  of  their  long  lost  rights.     These  and  other  pub- 

t  Such  ufi  Thomas  Wilson,  b.iH)er,  Ann  Fidieri  sei'Tant  maid,  and  others  in 
c({itHlly  hujnblc  btatiuns.    See  Muir^s  Trial. 
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lications  umilar  in  inflammatory  rhapsody,  were  dispersed     CHAP, 
with  ardent  activity  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  by  a  very  strenu*  .^^--v*.^ 
Otts  agent,  George  Mealmaker,  weaver.*^     There  could  be      1^91, 
no  doubt  that  such  conduct  was  seditious,  and  no  valid 
cri>jection  could  be  made  to  the  evidence.     The  jury  were 
therefore  bound  to  bring  in    a   verdict  guilty  in  each  of 
these  cases.     In  Scotland  the  sentence  in  cases  of  sedi*  '^^^  *^ 

scntencflQ 

tioDy  rests  with  the  judges;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  tntrant- 
punishment  was,  that  they  should  be  transported  for  the  ^"^^ 
■|iace  of  fourteen  years  beyond  the  seas,  to  such  place  as 
Us  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  should 
think  proper.     Both  these^  gentlemen  possessed  fair  and 
onimpeached  moral  characters,  and  were  deemed  enthusi- 
wto  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  right,  and  not  intention- 
ally malignant   incendiaries.     Though  this  circumstance 
did  DOC  diminish  the  mischit- vous  tendency  of  their  con- 
duct, yet  lessening  their  moral  guilt,  it  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  compassion  for  their  destiny.    The  punishment.  The  imi- 
indeed,  was  by  very  eminent  members  of  the  law  of  Scot-  I^^^^j" 
land  deemed  and  represented  as  an  assumption  of  power  edues- 

cetnive 

by  the  court,  which  was  not  allowed  by  the  statute  enact-  ami  «Tea 
ing  the  penalties  consequent  on  the  species  of  sedition  '^'^^^ 
charged  in  the  indictment.  They  were  tried  on  an  accu- 
sation of  leasing^  makings  a  term,  which  in  the  Scotch 
law  means  stirring  up  sedition,  by  spreading  false  reports 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  It  was  asserted  by 
Mr*  Henry  Erskine  and  others  thut  the  punishment  an- 
nexed by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  this  crime,  was  outlawry ,7 
and  not  transportation;  that  the  judges  might  sentence 
die  convicts  to  be  exiled  from  Scotland,  but  that  their 
judgment  could  not  extend  to  their  conveyance  to.  any 
other  place.  Others  who  were  neither  disposed  nor  com- 
petent to  such  legal  disquisition,  censured  the  judges  for 
adopting  the  most  rigorous  mode  that  even  by  their  own 
Iqrpothesis  could   be  chosen.     Many,   however,  deemed 

a  See  Trial  of  Palmer,  at  the  Autumn  Cii*cuit  at  Perth  1793. 

s  JjtMhig^  a  Se(»teh  word,  in  its  general  import  liniifies  a  &>  ;  in  law  it  is 
applied  to  ihe  particular  ipeeiei  cil  falsehtxxl  rkstcribeil  in  the  text* 

7  The  punishments  are  three,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  iNinishment:  the 
^■CirioB  retpectini^  Uie  last  was  vliether  it  meant  merely  the  exilitim  of  the 
ehJI  lav  (ouil;tvrry),  or  the  drboruttio,  (transportatiOB).  Tliere  vere  Tery 
raaf  leetable  aiitltoritieii  on  Tioth  sides. 
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CHAP,    the  oastigadon  wholesome  in  example,  and  beneficial  in 
^"■-     tendency. 


1793,  In  the  end  of  October,    1793,  a  club   of  persona 

^«i^^ .     entertaining  similar  extravagant  ideas  of  reform  as  measrs* 
for  new      Muir  and  Palmer,  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  denominated 
{^^^^JU^,  themselves  the  Scotch  convention  of  delegates  for  obtuning- 
tatkm,       annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.     This  notaUe 
chiefly  of    assembly  consisted  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics^  a 
^^^^^  few  farmers,  many  of  lower  situation,  and  one  or  two  men 
ditioD,       of  abilities  and  knowledge,  who  were  unfortunately  smit- 
ten with   the  revolutionary   contagion.     These    persons 
having  met,  adopted  the  modf  s  and  phraseology  of  the 
French  convention,  accosted  each  other  by  the  term  of 
citizen^   divided  themselves    into  sections^    granted   the 
honour  of  sittings^    in  humble   imitation  of  their  model; 
and  proposed  to  concert  measures  with   the  innovatiii^ 
elubs,  especially  the  London  corresponding  society,  for 
the  atuunment  of  their  object.    It  is  remarkable  that  diote 
who  sought   universal    equality   of   political   privileges, 
claimed  this  equality  as  an  inherent  rights  and  upon  this 
assumption   founded  all  their  theories.     Now   political 
power  is  the  inherent  right  of  no  individual :  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  to  govern  himself,  but  has  no  natural 
right  to  govern  others  :'  government  is  the  creature  of 
expediency.     In  every  society  those  ought  to  govern  who 
are  mest  fit  for  promoting  the  general  good.    All  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  legislation,  therefore   it   is  not 
expedient  that   all  men  should  have  an  equal  suffrage, 
either  in  legislation  or  in  constituting  a  legislature  :   the 
political  inequality  which  these  visionary  innovators  sought 
to   reduce,  arose  from  unequal  means  of  advancing  the 
general  welfare  which  these  levellers  professed  to  pursue. 
On  this  absurd  theory  of  human  rights,  without  any  proof 
iii^persMi    of  expediency,  these  agitators  proceeded  ;  but  before  they 
power.*'^*  had  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  conclusion,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  civil  power,'  and  dispersed.     Skirving, 


7.  See  this  doctrine  very  ably  explained  bj  the  learned  ami  pi*oroiind  Per- 
(^ussoo's  principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  toI.  ii.  p.  471,  on  the  exeroiae 
of  legislative  power. 

a  On  this  oceaaon  Mr.  Elder,  the  lord  provoRt,  peculiarly  disUogttishe4 
Ktoiaelf  by  bit  ictiTity,  reiolotion  and  promx)t  deciiiion. 
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Margarot,  and  Gerald,  three  of  their  most  active  members,     CHAP. 
were  tried  for  sedition,  and  received  sentence  of  trans-  ^^i.^^^^ 
portation  ;  which  judgment  incurred  the  same  censure  as     1799 
tlie  pantshment  that  was  appointed  for  Muir  and  Palmen  Thciriet*. 
The  conduct  of  the  judges  who  passed  the  sentence  was  trici  and 
veiy  much  blamed,  not  only  by  democrats,  but  by  the  "'^'UJr' 
eoostitational   opponents  of  government  ;  and   was  not  ixntaUoB: 
ipletely    approved   by    many    others  who   were   well' 
to   ministers  ;  but  the  merits  of  the  judgments 
afterwards  underwent  a  discussion  in  parliament. 

The  session  opened  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1794;      ^79L 
mod  the  diversities  of  political  opinion  continued  to  resolve  (^^1"."^ 
themselves  into  three   classes,  the  same  in  principle  as  ^^^^ 
before,  though  somewhat  varied  in  deuil,  from  the  course 
of^  events.     A  few,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Burke, 
deemed  war   against  regicides   indispensably  necessary, 
entil  monarchy  should  be  restored.     A  small,  but  greater 
amnber,  reckoned  the  war   unwise   from  the  commence- 
Lt,  and  a  peace  conducive  to  its  professed  purposes,  to 


be  Et  present  attainable.     The  season  of  important  victo-  Mr.  P<n 
ty,  (according^  to  Mr.  Fox  and  others)  all  wise  politicians  supporten 
thought  the  brst  opportunity  for  concluding  a  peace.    The  ^^' 
eonttnuance  of  war,  instead  of  subjugating  France,  tended  peace 
to  drive  her  to  desperate  efforts.^    We   had  seen  in  her 
recent  exertions  arming  her  people  in  mass,  and  hurrying 
diem  on  to  the  scene  of  war  with  unheard  of  rapidity,  the 
consequences   of  invading    her    territories.      Continued  Argu- 
attempts  to  trench  upon  her  dominions,  would  only  drive  H^^SttiJd 
her  to  still  more  extraordinary  eiforts.     Besides,  to  what  ^' 
purpose  was  the  continuance  of  war ;  the  professed  objects 
of  the  British  government  had  been  attained  in  the  delive- 
ry of  Holland,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Netherlands.     Unless  we  proposed  to  restore  monarchy, 
which  ministers  said  we  did  not,  we  were  now  figliting 
without  an  object.     A  very  numerous  body,  at  the  head  Mr.  V\tV» 
of  which  was  Mr.  Pitt,  maintained  that  the  object  of  the  »*«*»?"»"» 

•I  On  ihc  wur 

war  was  and  uniformly  had  been  the  same  ;  the  security  and  the  in- 
of  'Britain,  and  gent-ral  tranquillity.*^  The  present  terri-  ^mrf*'^*^ 
Ue  system  of  France  was  totally  incompatible  with  these  Pnnc*. 

bSee  Pailttiiiientary  Ilohatcs,  '21at  Jtmnary,  1794.  c  l^i. 
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CHAP,    objects  :  in  its  dreadful  nature  it  could  not  last*    Tht  pacH 
pie,  if  properly  seconded  and  supported,  would  generally 


17Mb  revolt  against  such  an  oppressive,  rapacious,  and  desobp 
ting  government.  With  the  present  rulers  we  could  not 
make  peace  ;  but  we  might  expect  that  their  sway  would 
be  of  short  duration  :  the  efforts  of  the  terrible  sysloni 
had  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  or  probable  expectatian  ; 
but  the  resources  from  which  they  arose,  so  desperate  niid 
iniquitous,  afforded  in  then.selves  the  most  certain  sjmp- 
toms  and  indications  of  the  approaching  decay  of  that 
fabric  with  which  they  were  connected.  The  leading 
feature  in  the  French  revolutionary  character,  (said  Am 
minister)  is  a  spirit  of  military  enterprise,  exerted  not  fot 
the  purposes  of  systematic  ambition,  but  every  where  ia 
its  progress  spreading  terror  and  desolalion.  We  aspt 
called  in  the  present  age  to  witness  the  political  and  moral 
phenomenon  of  a  mighty  and  civilized  people'  formed 
into  an  artificial  horde  of  banditti,  throwing  oif  all  the 
restraints  which  have  influenced  men  in  social  life,  dit« 
playing  a  savage  valour  directed  by  a  sanguinary  spiriCi 
forming  rapine  and  destruction  into  a  system,  and  per- 
verting into  their  detestable  purposes  all  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  which  they  derived  from  their  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  discove* 
ries  of  science.  We  behold  them  uniting  the  utmost 
savageness  and  ferocity  of  design  with  consummate  con- 
trivance  and  skill  in  execution,  and  seemingly  engaged  in 
no  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  honour,  humanity,  justice,  and  religion.  In 
this'  state  can  there  be  any  question  but  to  resist,  where 
resistance  alone  can  be  effectual,  till  such  time,  as  by  the 
blessing  of  providence  upon  our  endeavours,  we  shall  have 
secured  the  independence  of  this  countr}%  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.  All  the  succeeding  parties  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  deposition  of  the  king,  however 
adverse  to  each  other,  had  agreed  in  hostility  to  this  coun- 
try :  the  alternative  of  war  and  peace  did  not  at  present 
exist.  Before  we  could  relinquish  the  principles  on  which 
the  war  commenced,  proof  was  necessary,  either  that  the 


e  >Ir.  PUt's  siyccehy  Slit  JaDttftiyy  1794. 
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opimonfl  which  we  had  conceived  of  the  views  of  France    CHAP. 

V  III 

were  erroneous,  that  the  war  was  become  desperate  and  ,^rv^^ 
ilDprw:ticable«  or  that,  from  some  improvement  in  the  sys-     i^^ 
tena  and  principles  of  the  French,  the  justice  and  necessity 
which  prompted  us  to  commence  the  war,  no  longer  coope- 
ffirted.     Lord  Murnington  spoke   on  the  same  side,  and  Lord 
displayed   very   extensive    information  and   considerable  tonVvifw 
abtli^.     According  to  the  representation  of  his  lordship,  ^fthe 
ibe    French    views    of  aggrandizement  were    unlimited. 
Their  desire  of  conquest  sprang   from  principles  which 
were  subvtrrsive  of  ail  rtrgular  government.     I'he  avowals 
end    exhortations    of   their    most   admired   writers  fully. 
proved  their  schemt^s  of  boundless  agjifrcssion,  and   their 
determined  hostility  to  this  country/     But  a  still  surer 
•  proof  was  their  conduct,  which  was  uniformly  and  con* 
.  eiitientlv  hostile  to  this  and  everv  other  nation  within  the 
ftech  of  its  influence.     Our  cause  was  originally  just  ; 
the  whole  series  of  events  confirmed  its  justice.     But  an 
'inportant  point  to  be  considered  was  the  probability  of 
:  the  recent  efforts  of  the  French  arose  from  cau- 
that  could  not  long  exist  ;  these   were   the  atrocious 
tjFrannjr  of  the  present  government,  which  embraced  men, 
jBoney,  liberty,  property,  and  life,  within  its  grasp.     The 
dreadful  fire  was  consuming  the  fuel  by  which  it  was 
urished  :  their  expenditure  was  enormous  ;  their  finan- 
U8t  be  speedily  exhausted,^  and  leave  them  no  longer 
the   means  of  so  formidable    hostilities :  they  would  be 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  just  and  systematic  exertions 
of  the  allies.     But  it  was  by  our  warlike  efforts  only  that 
we  could  secure  ourselves  from  the  inroads  of  revolution- 
ary France.     In  proportion  as  this  system  of  tyranny  con- 
Auned  the  property  of  France,  it  must  endeavour  to  repair 
its  disordered  finances  by   foreign  plunder.     It  must  be 

.f  To  Hpport  lib  argument,  his  Icnltliip  ouoied  man^  extract!  from  Freneh 
vriUogBy  especinlly  fmm  h  pamphlet  by  Mr  Briaaot,  uhich  had  recentlj  reach- 
«i  EMdaml,  and  which  bt^cathrd  hustility  ti)  Bii  :iiii. 

gThli  was  aa  argument  often  repeated  bv  Jr.  Pitt  at  different  periods  of 
the  war.  It  wai  partly  foimficd  on  tnc  re)H>iis  Hud  caleulutiouR  of  sir  Fir.nds 
^ivemoia,  who  very  accurately  and  justly  c.\pi»:iie<!  '.he  »oujve«>oi  finance  known 
to  former  experience;  bnt  in  his  estimate,  notsuffic.i'h  ullowinft  for  thi  en* 
tltashistie  spirit  by  which  the  Freneh  republicans  wt-re  uu.'  ^ctnat.d,  did  not 
eonsider  its  ercative  cHects.  Thence  it  was  that  all  prcuictioMSi  of  Trench 
baalcnipteT,  foiuided  iu  the  appficaHnn  of  commoa  rides  to  a  case  totally  beyoiid 
Ibdr  riM%  vere  completely  - '  ~   - 
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CHAP,   die  immediate  interest  of  a  government  founded  upon 
principles  contrary  to  those  of  surrounding  nations,  to 


iTMb  propagate  the  doctrines  abroad  by  which  it  subsists  at 
home,  and  to  subvert  every  constitution  which  can  form 
a  disadvantageous  contrast  to  its  own  absurdities.  Noth^ 
ing  could  secure  us  against  the  future  violence  of  the 
French,  but  an  effectual  reduction  of  their  power.  That 
was  a  purpose  which  we  had  the  most  reasonable  prospects 
of  ultimately  accomplishing,  and  the  strongest  inducements 
to  persevere.  But  even  were  the  French  rulers,  instead 
of  being  eagerly  resolved  to  persevere  in  a  war  indispen- 
aably  necessary  to  their  usurped  domination,  disposed  te 
accede  to  terms  of  equitable  accommodation,  where  was 
the  assurance  of  their  stability  i  What  reliance  could  we 
repose  on  the  performance  of  their  engagements  f^What 
was  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  negotiate  with  a  govern* 
ment  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  Not  only  the 
characters,  the  dispositions,  and  the  interests  of  those  whs 
exercised  the  powers  of  government  of  France,  but  the 
very  nature  of  that  system  they  had  established,  rendered 
a  treaty  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  imprac* 
ticable  at  present,  and  consequently  required  a  vigorous 
and  unremitting  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  very  great 
A  i^at  majority  in  parliament,  convinced  that  peace  could  not  be 
apjirovcs  preserved  with  the  present  rulers  of  France,  and  confident 
ot  the  con-  ^j^^^  their  extraordinarv  efforts   would  speedily  exhaust 

liiiuance  of  ^  •  . 

the  war.      their  own  source,  approved  the  continuance  of  the  war, 

and  its  most  vigorous  prosecution. 
Tho  oppo-  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  persevered  in  maintain- 
wur  im-  ^  i^g  the  inexpediency  of  the  war,  the  improbability  of  suc- 
putc  to  iiie  ^.ggg  2tnd  the  wisdom  of  peace.  Thev  denied  that  France 
tioTitiu'.as-  had  been  hostile  tu  this  country.  The  chief  charge  of  the 
eff'orunf  present  rulers  against  their  predecessors  was,  that  they 
Fnincc.  involved  their  country  in  a  war  with  Britain  contrary  to 
Mcuspj.  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people.  But  whencesoevcr 
sh*!?"*!!!  ^hc  war  had  originated,  the  exertions  and  events  afforded 
predict  the  j^q  reasonable  eround  for  expectation  that  the  objects,  even 
of  the  coil,  if  just,  were  attainable.  The  efforts  of  the  French  arose 
Mil  ihi^tri-  f'O**^  ^^^  enthusiasm  of  conceived  liberty  and  patriotism, 
nniph  of  So  devoted  (it  was  said)  are  the  whole  people  of  France 
Kitsch.      ^f>  ^^c  cause  which  they  have  espoused,  so  determined  ^rc 
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they  to  maintain  the  struggle  in  which  they  have  engaged,    CHAP, 
ao  paramount  and  domineering  is  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 


in  their  bosoms,  so  insignificant,  comparatively,  are  '1794^ 
all  other  considerations,  and  finally,  so  bitter  and  active  is 
their  animosity  against  the  conspiring  powers  which  sur- 
round them,  that  individual  property  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  even  by  the  possessor,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the 
public  cause ;  and  the  government  which  had  demanded 
theae  unprecedented  sacrifices,  yet  retains  its  power,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  impaired  its  pupularity.**  France, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  allies  upon  her  frontier,  had  become 
a  school  of  military  wonder ;  and  if  other  governments 
persisted  in  their  design  of  thus  goading  her  to  almost 
preternatural  exertions,  we  should  see  a  military  republic 
fimly  established  in  the  heart  of  Europe.^  Such  was  the 
eneigetic  spirit  of  the  French,  that  we  might  be  sure,  with 
the  resources  that  spirit  would  call  into  action,  we  could 
iicvcr  succeed.  In  answering  the  ministerial  objection, 
with  whom  could  we  treat,  we  might  negotiate  with  the  ot  the 
eaasting  rulers,  and  depend  for  adherence  to  pacific  ^^^^0^ 
engagements,  neither  on  the  justice  or  stability  of  the  pre-  *^^  "^ 
sent  set,  but  on  their  interest,  and  the  interests  of  their 
successors,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  Interest,  and  not  good  faith,  had  been  our 
security  in  our  various  treaties  with  the  despotic  princes  of 
Fnnce.  The  confederacy,  in  which  we  endeavoured  to 
make  an  impression  upon  France,  composed  of  heteroge- 
neous materials  pursuing  different  objects,  Mr.  Fox 
strongly  and  repeatedly  predicted,  must  be  soon  dis- 
solved. If  the  objects  of  the  war  had  been  just  and  wise, 
the  plans  were  disjointed,  inconsistent  and  consequently 
ineffectual.  But  ministers,  said  Mr.  Fox,  never  defined 
the  object:  they  vaguely  told  us  wa  were  fighting  for 
t§curity ;  but  wherein  was  that  security  to  consist.  In 
ibrmier  wars  our  objects  had  been  definite,  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,^  by  the  accession  of  one  of 
her  princes  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;^  to  protect  our  mer- 
chantmen from  the  search  of  Spaniards ;™  to  defend  our 

h  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  fii'st  day  of  the  session,  1794.    Parlia- 
BMiiurj  OebatM.  i  See  nntniuis  ofLtiusdQwn's  speecli,  un  hi«  motion  for 

!«Me.  k  Wtft  1599.  1  Wvi-  17'^.  m  Ww  1739. 
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-r±  tfxcr^acn.Tiesa  'Tt  France  r*  to  resist  the 

If  rr:.ni  i3tt:-aii5.  -n  oisaiitss  between  us  and 

r"i=rr  -He  ::"«<rcs.  v*i£Ui)er  riffhc  or  wrongs 

TOT  lere   "S-y  vsre  Jiuicn  generalities, 

X.  IS  suusccrs  'professed*  we  were  not 

TTSSirraian  it  se  Bcurnon  princes  to  die 


a  r-TEc?.      ?-^ni  rSKir  rjcviuct.  however,  he 

zjm^  iSLsti,  "Sit—  lit:  Tmccac  aric  rsscontion  which  he  pre- 

ucr:^^   TO    onriCT   rufX'S  wiuui    iv*:r  produce.      He    had 

usii  V7^ui^   iL*«^'~?  CTncnue   to   sp<?ak,   against  a 

1  'iiLii  fuusnc  lo    jCTecT    ::caettcxal  to  Great  Britain ; 

■r^rr-i-jn*  rinz  irnmed  iicr  r^iscvirues,  and  andci* 

t-   ^  -r      TiR-i  :::tr  rrwrjcs  ?:  lurirr  imi::5Gy-    He  pnphecied  dwt 

**    •,    -^  :s»  war  v-zn  r-ricc;.  .ik::  tixe  wir  with  Am-rica,   would 

-.-V  •   t      i-f  i^^tTi*  :a  ::<aL'!r.Mncnic*::.   ^^'t  were  iccurriag'  an  enof^ 

,^*^-^'       -nous  ^s?csHc.  jx  T^ciira  rbr  ^2ich  we  had  no  prospect  of 

*^'  "''^     uvants^e  jr  rjmpen&iccn.     Such  conduct  misrht  be  rwt^ 

«««.  ^  «r^   ^isoei  y^  sniismzid  elcquence,  or  justified  by  sophistical 

T^"  -  'octc.  Tcc  wTiea  viewed  bw  common  sense  and  commoa 

«<>H«         Tnxdeoce.  :t  'r:K  intiiruaced  blindness  that  was  prodacing 

c-joscquences  which  the   present  and   future  ages  would 

Ha^^  5tr*-c?i?  rtfi?*:::*  tc  Lament  and  deplore.    The  minister 

merslv    :?tav^i    :a   the   -rassions    which   he    had    himself 

•ndami'-i,  '%-ihocc  idir^ssirr  the  reason  or  consulting  the 

^  *n.^*      -r^cv— j:<:   •:  .t:s  •-.'uncr^ -Ken-    lliese  ar^mencs  were  repeat- 

:  >och  «-'n   J-riCt  rscci-'cs  f^r  pc.ic;^/  and  various  other 

*rtv '«.    ^^^<p:v:as  coorectsd  w::-.  the  war,  but  produced  no  effect 

^•o  r'^e  ma'cri'ics  in  parliament. 

X«'xr  to  peace  an.!  v.-ar,  questions  arising  from  inter- 
nal liisconttnt,  rmjects  ■>♦'  innovation,  and  the  prosecutions 
which  soinr  abettors  of  those  had  undergone,  occupied  the 
fhitf  sh»^ie  of  parliamentar\-  deliberation.  Messrs.  Muir 
anvi  Palmer,  and  the  sente:.:ed  members  of  the  Scottish 
convention,  in  conseq'ience  of  the  power  left  by  the  judg- 
ment with  his  w  vjesty  and  council  to  appoint  the  place  of 
deportation,  had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay* 
In  the  execution  of  their  sentence  they  had  been  sent  on 
(>oard  transports  at  Woolwich,  along  with  other  convicts 

n  War  Ki'S.  oWarirr«. 

|i  Frhrtuin-  iTth^  by  the  inai-piit  of  LadsiIowii:  May  SOtb,  by  the  duke 
«r  Hi-«11«>r(l  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  i-cspcetive  hoasci. 
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destined  for  the  same  place.   Many  who  admitted  the  just-    CHAP, 
ness  of  the  judgment,  deprecated  the  severity  of  the  treat*  v^-^v^l^ 
ment ;  but  a  stronger  ground  was  taken  in  parliament :   it      17,14 
was  maintained,  that  the  sentence  was  not  legal,  and  that  'Questions 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  required  a  revision,  thetnau 
which  should  render  it  more  definite  and  precise,  and  put  jj^g^glS! 
it  on    the  same  footing  with  the  penal  law   of  England^ 
Motions   to  these  intents  were  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Adam,  a  counsellor  of  great  eminence,  deeply  conversant 
both  in  Scottish  and  English  law,  with  moral  and  political 
science,  which  could  appreciate  their  separate  and  compa- 
rative merits.     With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  bring  for-  Mr.   ^ 
Witrd  two  bills ;  the  one  of  which  should  grant  an  appeal  proposed 
to  the  lords  of  parliament  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  ^5^*^"^^ 
of  justiciary  and  circuit  in  Scotland,  in  matters  of  law:  the  Scot- 
the  other  should  assimilate   the  criminal  law  of  England  ^li  ]^^"^^' 
and  Scotland,  that  crimes   and   misdemeanours   affecting 
the  state  should  be  on  the  same  footing  in  both  countries ; 
that  a  grand  jury  should  be  held  in  Scotland  in  the  same 
cases  as  in  England ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  lord  advo- 
cate should  be  the  same  as   the   power  of  the  attorney 
general.     These  objects  Mr.  Adam  had   in   view  before, 
and  in  the  preceding  session  had  announced  his  intention 
of  proposing  alterations  which  should  assimilate  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  two  countries*     But  the  recent  trials  in 
Scotland,  in  his  apprehension,  had  rendered  the  discussion 
of  the   subject   more  urgently   necessary;    and  made   it 
advisable  to  change  the  intended  form  of  the  propositions 
so  as  to  include  a  declaratory  and  retrospective,  as  well  as 
an  enacting  and  prospective  operation.     His  first  proposi- 
tion was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  4th 
of  February.  Its  purpose  was,  to  establish  an  appeal  from 
the  court  of  justiciary  to  the  lords,  and  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  which  should  subject  the  sentences  of  1793  to  the 
projected  revisal.  Having  stated  historically  and  juridically 
the  facts  and  tendencies  respecting  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
and  its  administration ;  he  observed,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  strong  analogy  between  the  criminal  codes  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland  in  the  great  purposes  of  all  penal 
laws,  but  a  striking  resemblance  also  in  their  respective 
course  of  proceedings.     Their  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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the  same ;  every  thing  was  the  same  except  one  circum* 
^  stance ;  a  right  in  the  house  of  lords  to  revise  the  senten- 
ces of  the  court  of  justiciary  and  the  circuit  courts*  With 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  that  might  accrue  by  bringing 
cases  of  criminal  law  from  Scotland  to  a  tribunal  that  did 
not  understand  the  system  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  this  was 
an  objection  that  applied  much  less  to  penal  than  civil  cases, 
subjected  by  the  union  to  the  appeal  which  he  now  proposed.* 
Criminal  laws  had,  in  all  countries,  a  considerable  likenessy 
because  there  was  in  all  countries  an  abhorrence  of  crimes  ; 
whereas  civil  laws  greatly  differed  under  different  circum- 
stances, objects,  and  pursuits  of   the    several    societies. 
Mr.  Adam  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  as 
appeal  to  the  lords  in  parliament  from  judgments  and  sen* 
fences  of  the  court  of  justiciary  and  circuit  courts  in  Scot* 
land,  in  matters  of  law,  and  that  this  be   referred  to  s 
committee  of  the  whole  house.     The  motion  was  opposed 
on  the  following  ground  :  it  was  a  total  change  in  the  lav, 
as  it  had  existed  both  since  and  before   the  union.     No 
ap|)cal  had  ever  lain  from  the  justiciary  court  either  to  die 
parliament  of  Scodandor  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain; 
there  was   no  reason  for  the  proposed  innovation^  as  no 
evil  had   been    felt   under   the   established    mode*     The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  administration   of  law  as  it  now 
stood.     They  were  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under  its  protec- 
tion.     It  was  impolitic  and  hazardous  to  change  a  system 
experienced  to  be  beneficial  for  a  system  untried,  and  con- 
sequently of  doubtful  operation  in  that  country,  and  not 
sought  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.' 
Alter  a  great  display  of  legal  and  political  ability  by  the 
mover,  his  supporters,'  and  his  opponents,^  the   motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  thirty-one.      Defeated  on  the  question  of  appeal,  Mr. 

n  S|»ri»ch  of  Mr  Adam,  iiititxluctor}'  to  IiIr  motion.  Parliamentar}'  Debates, 
ilh  FrltniNiy,  17!a. 

r  TIh'im-  iir|^«iniciit<i  Hrti  (o  Ik:  found  principally  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Aoftru- 
Ihrr     Svv  I'nrliuiiieiitury  Debates,  February  4th,  1794. 

«(Jhii't1,^  nu'Hkrs.  \duir  and  Fox. 

I  Mi'iin.  Anhtruthor,  WatMn,  and  the  lord  advocate  See  Parliamentanr 
Pcbatf*!, 
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Adam  proposed  an  inquiry  which  he  had  intended  to  have    CHAP, 
de  a  part  of  the  same  bill.     He  moved  for  a  copy  of 


riie  record  of  the  trials  of  messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  on  ^^^ 
die  fi4th  of  February;  and  on  the  10th  of  March  pro-  Propowd 
poaed  the  revision  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  these  two  to  the  eon* 
gentlemen*  He  undertook  to  prove,  first,  that  the  crimes  s]J^[|^^^* 
duurged  against  messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  were  what  the  judges: 
Ibw  of  Scodand  calls  leasing'  makings  or  public  libel ;  that,  cHi'that^ 
Iqr  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punishment  annexed  to  leasing  "ubjeot. 
inking  was  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  but  not 
ttmnsportation :  that  the  acts  proved  against  these  gentle- 
men did  not  amount  to  leasing  making,  the  crime  charged 
■I  the  indictment.  If  the  mover  made  good  these  posi- 
liiMis,  the  obvious  inference  was,  that  the  Scottish  judges 
had,  in  the  late  sentences,  greaUy  exceeded  their  power; 
if  they  did  so,  the  illegality  would  be,  in  imposing 
a  punishment,  extremely  tyrannical*  The  mover 
eepported  his  legal  positions  by  very  extensive  knowledge, 
juridical  and  historical,  reciprocally  illustrating  and  en- 
fercing  each  other ;  he  endeavoured  from  statute,  analog}\ 
and  precedent,  explained  by  their  civil  and  political  rea- 
eons,  to  establish  his  doctrines;  and  attempted  to  prove 
diat  the  acts,  cases,  and  decisions  which  he  quoted,  were 
aot  detached  or  insulated,  but  all  resulted  from  the  same 
■pint  and  principles,  operating  most  effectually  at  the  best 
times,  under  the  most  admired  authorities  and  purest  ad* 
ministrations  of  justice.  He  also  contended,  that  trans- 
portation to  places  beyond  seas  neither  was  nor  could  be  a 
part  of  the  Scottish  law  before  the  union,  because  there 
were  no  places  beyond  seas  in  the  possession  of  Scotland ; 
tod  no  act  had  since  the  union,  been  passed,  allowing 
Scottish  courts  to  transport  in  cases  of  sedition*  On  these 
grounds  he  denied  the  right  of  the  Scottish  judges  to  in- 
flict such  a  punishment  if  the  crime  had  been  established ; 
ind  farther,  asserted  that  the  charge  was  not  proved. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  criminal  justice  had 
been  perverted,  he  forcibly  and  eloquently  stated  the 
evils,  moral  and  political,  which  must  arise  from  such 
perversion ;  and  concluded  with  moving  the  production  ^i 
the  records. 
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Tae  lord  advocate,  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  » 
Scotland,  had  officially  acted  as  the  leading  public  accuser 
agaioBt  thos^persona;  and  now  vindicated  the  judgmenta 
in  question  as  legal  and  meritorious.  He  endeavoured  an 
prove,  that  though  banishment,  by  the  English  law,  might 
not  be  the  same  with  transportation,  they  were  regarded 
as  synonimous  by  the  Scottish  law:  this  (he  said)  wna 
their  accepution  uniformly  in  the  opinion  of  criminal 
courts  and  lawyers ;  and  he  quoted  cases  to  illustrate  Ua 
doctrine.  Such  construction,  he  argued,  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  justiciary  coartSi 
and  the  Scottish  privy  council ;  and  he  particularly  stated 
instances  that  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Ii«  ^ta 
justify  his  exposition.  After  endeavourkig  to  prove  diaft 
such  was  the  law,  he  vindicated  iu  recent  exercise.  Tha 
persons  in  question  had  been  extremely  active  in  seditiixa^ 
and  deserved  exempkury  punishment.  The  chief  speakenT 
on  both  sides  took  a  very  active  share  in  this  debate,  whidi 
produced  a  display  of  legal  and  political  ability  that  has 
been  rarely  exceeded  in  parliament :  the  motion  was  negi^ 


^  edl^  tived  by  a  great  majority.     Notwithstanding  these 

peated  disappointments,  the  manly  spirit  of  Mr.  Adv 


IMMltiOO 
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Adam. 


proceeded  in  the  course  which  he  conceived  to  be  right. 
rhini  pi-o.  On  the  25ch  of  March  he  introduced  a  third  motion  for 
regulating  the  justiciar}^  courts  of  Scotland :  the  general 
object  of  his  propositiop  was  the  assimilation  of  the  Scot- 
tish to  the  English  criminal  law,  in  its  substance,  sane-* 
tions,  rules,  and  forms  of  administration.     The  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  necessarily  introduced  a  repetition  of 
certain  arguments  which  had  been  already  UHcd ;  but  also 
Muterly    intermingled  new  matter.     The   mover   endeavoured  to 
T^^Adum  prove,  by  accurate  enumeration,  the  general  incompetence 
un  fhat       ^f  the  Scottish  criminal  system  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
^^         substantial  justice ;  he  kept  his  present  proposition  distinct 
from  the  special  subjects  and  inquiries  which,  at  his  mo- 
tion, the  house  had  lately  been  discussing;  and  considered 


Q  Messi-s.  Sberifhui  and  Foi  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  odier» 
exerted  themselves  in  resfMictlvely  tapporting  messrs.  Adaiii  aud  Uuiidas.  Mr. 
I)uiidas*s  exhibition  on  this  subject  was  aiiivenallj  allowed  to  be  able,  and  worthy 
of  the  high  oiUcc  which  he  filled.    Mr.  Adain's  speech  was,  by  alt 


deciue<l  one  of  the  first  that  had  ever  been  delivered  upon  a  sublet  of  law  vidlfaft 
that  hottbe,  aud  loade  a  very  great  additiwi  to  a  character  Bui  rising  in  enuneaccv 
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the  present  as  a  general  question,  which  derived  its  rea-  CHAP, 
sons  and  importance  from  the  general  system  of  Scottish 

penal  law  and  its  administration.      Mr.  secretary  Dundas  ^1794 

denied  the  necessity  or  policy  of  a  chancre  in  a  svstem  with  Answer  cf 

^^  '     ,  .  '  Mr  scorc- 

which  the  people  subject  to  it  were  thoroughly  contented ;  ui-y  Dun- 
instituted  a  comparison  between  the  Scottish  and  English  *^* 
law,  and  endeavoured  to   prove,   that   in  many  cases  the 
Scottish  penal  code  was  much  superior.     Respecting  sedi- 
tion, when  he  saw  the  attacks  that  were  daily  made  on  the 
very  vitals   of  the  constitution ;  when   he  observed   this 
■jrstematically  done ;  when  he   found  that  works  in  their 
mture  hostile  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  were  spread  with 
indefatigable  industry,  he  must  avow  his  conviction  that 
die  punishment  annexed  to  this  crime  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  not  sufEciently  severe  to  deter  persons  from  this 
jmctice,  and  that  the  legislature  must  adopt  a  difTereift 
mode  of  procedure  upon  that  subject.^     The  lord  advo- 
cate, with  more  minute  specification,  defended  the  law  ot 
Scotland  and  its   administration.     The   attorney  general,    > 
with  his  usual  acuteness  and  moderation,   defended  the 
criminal  justice  of  Scotland,  as  adapted   to   the   general 
purposes  of  penal  codes ;  the  sentiments,  character,  pur- 
soits,  and  habits  of  the  people ;   and  as  firmly  fixed  by  the 
articles  of  the  union;   but  he  delivered  no  opinion  on   the 
competency  of  the  English  penal  code,  as  it  then  stood,  to 
restrain  sedition.     The  seemingly  incidental  observations 
of  Mr.  Dundas  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  English 
laws,  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Fox.     He  Reply  et* 
appeared  to  consider  it  not  merely  as  an  illustrative  re-  ^^-'^ 
mark  on  the  subject  before  the  house,  but  as  an  indirect 
intimation  of  an  agitated  change,  and  intended  to  sound 
the  opinion  and  feelings   of  the   commons :     he  warned 
him  to  beware  how  he  meddled  with  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  to  consider  well  before  he  increased  punish- 
ment.    This  third  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  experienced  aThcrmi- 
similar  fate  with  the  two  former;  and  was  negatived  by  a  ^egaUvai. 
very  great  majority.     Petitions  from   messrs.   Muir  and 
Palmer  were  laid  before  the  house,  praying  the  rcconside- 

z  See  PJu-UtmeaUry  Debates,  March  «ijtlt^  t7'J4 
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ration  of  the  sentences ;  but  the  commons  refused  to 
interpose  in  a  judgment  which  had  been  regularly  pro* 
nounced  by  a  competent  court.  Those  important  subject! 
which  Mr.  Adam  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
house  of  commons,  were  also  introduced  before  the  lords 
by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  His  lordship's  mouon  was 
negatived  without  a  division;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
proposed  a  resolution,  declaring,  *^  there  was  no  ground 
^  for  interfering  in  the  established  courts  of  criminal  jus- 
*'  tice  as  administered  under  the  constitution,  and  by 
**  which  the  rights,  liberties,  and  properties,  of  all  ranks 
^^  of  subjects  were  protected."  Thus  finished  the  parlia- 
mentary consideration  of  subjects  which  warmly  interested 
the  public  mind.  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  and  also  the 
condemned  members  of  the  Scottish  convention,  were 
sent  to  Botany  Bay.  Many  out  of  parliament,  who  uso- 
ally  coincided  with  administration,  reckoned  this  punish* 
ment  extremely  severe.  Though  unable  to  follow  Mr. 
Adam  through  the  researches  of  legal  disquisition,  or  the 
depths  of  legal  science,  yet,  conceiving  the  convicts  in 
question  to  be  rather  misled  by  enthusiasm  than  prompted 
by  malignant  intentions,  they  thought  that  the  punish* 
ment  far  exceeded  the  moral  guilt.  Others,  who  deemed 
severe  punishment  necessary,  argued,  that  whatever  the 
intention  might  be,  the  tendency  was  so  pernicious  as  to 
require  the  most  rigorous  chastisement  which  the  law 
permitted,  for  the  future  prevention  of  so  dangerous 
incendiaries ;  but  this  last  reasoning  proceeding  on  a  sup* 
position  that  the  law  did  permit  such  sentences,  could 
make  no  impression  on  those  who  denied  the  premises. 

The  punishment  of  these  agitators  in  Scotland  did  not 
deter  innovating  projectors  in  England  from  advancing 
with  their  schemes.  During  the  preceding  year  clubs 
had  met,  both  in  full  assemblies  and  detached  committees, 
to  project  plans  and  devise  expedients  for  effecting  the 
manifold  and  radical  changes  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion required  to  suit  the  ideas  which  these  persons  had 
formed  of  the  perfection  of  political  systems.  Of  the 
three  societies  which  we  have  alreadv  recorded  to  have 

if 

congratulated  the  French   convention  on  the  downfal  of 
monarchy,  the  revolution  club  appears  to  have  ceased  its 
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collective  existence ;  most  of  its  members  being  probably    CHAP, 
joined  to  the  other  fraternities.     The  other  two,  the  con-  ^-pJIL- 
tcicutional   and  corresponding   societies,   very  sedulously      ^^^ 
made  certain  results  of  their  deliberations  known  to  the 
world  by  advertisements,  subscribed  with  the  names,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adams,^  under 
clerk,  and  Mr.  Thorn -^s  Hardy,  shoemaker,   respectively^ 
flccretaries  to  the  constitutional  and  corresponding  society. 
H&ese  were   seconded   by  handbills  and  pamphlets,  sum- 
■MDing  the  people  to  associate  for  the  attainment  of  radi- 
cal reform*     In  the  coarse  of  their  preparations  they  had 
called  several   meetings ;  especially  one  at   Chalk   Farm,  McetiDc 
near    Hampstcad.      There    several    intemperate  speeches  Farm. 
were  made ;   and  when  festivity  intermingled   with  poli- 
tics, very   inflammatory  toasts  were    proposed,    and   the 
meeting  was   undoubtedly  seditious.     Some  of  its   most 
active  members,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  their  habitual 
conduct,   manifested    themselves   inimical  to  the   British 
Gonscicution,  as  far  as  their  enmity  could  operate ;  hostile 
to  kingly  government  of  all  kinds,  and  desirous  of  estab- 
liahiog  a  Jacobinical  democracy.     Among  these,  one  of 
tbe  most  noted  was   John  Thelwal,   destined  to  the  same 
kind  of  perpetual  remembrance  which  has  followed  John 
Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kett,  the  tanner,  those 
celebrated  votaries  of  radical  reform  in  their  days.     This  Leeturei 
John  Thelwal,   besides  his  joint  efforts   with  others   of  xheUril 
the   corresponding   societies,   was   singly  and   separately  ^^  ^ 
iutrumental   to   the   purposes  of  sedition   by  a   kind  of  constita- 
periodical  declamations,  which  he  styled  political  lectures,  yjlu? L^. 
These  lectures  were  chiefly  comments  on  Tom  Paine's  ernmeDt. 
works  and  similar  performances,  with  abuse  of  the  present 
constitution  and  government,  more  direct  and  pointed  to 
iu  specific  measures  than  even  the  efforts  of  Paine  him- 

y  Thia  Mr.  JDaniel  A<lAmt  I  hnreaecn  before  he  betook  himMlf  to  hU  legif- 
blive  occuptilioiiii.  He  then  ai»|>cured  to  be  a  commonplace,  harmleM,  vain 
nm,  fflemrouB  ofwIiMt,  in  colloipiiui  laoKuap.',  is  called  dashing.  His  chief  sub* 
js6t  (^  eoiivenation  was  tiie  high  company  which  he  kept,  and  his  own  import- 
nee  in  the  laid  com  pan  v.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  wai  actuated  by  the 
•me  lore  of  disthiction  m  his  reforming^  projects,  aiid  that  no  inconsiderable 
■ouve  to  hiB  urwlertaklng  the  office  of  secretary  was  to  read  his  own  name  at 
die  bottom  of  the  advertisements.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said,  afler  consider- 
lUe  inquiry  and  reflection,  I  think  no  one  passion  pro«1uced  more  votaries  of 
^nge  than  ^'anity.  But  whatever  niij;ht  be  tbe  spring  that  set  such  an  engine 
hBMtioa,  the  dangeroiu  operation  mas  the  same  ««-hen  it  was  actually  iuovc9. 
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self.  With  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  estab- 
lishments, which  he.  called  usurpation,  his  harangues 
mingled  vehement  exhortations'  to  revolution,  or  as  he 
phrased  it,  to  resume  the  rights  of  nature/  Government 
observed  the  open  proceedings  of  these  societies  and  in* 
dividuals,  and  suspected  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
ringleaders :  to  discover  the  truth  they  adopted  the  policy 
which  is  necessary  in  apprehended  plots  ;^  and  employed 
despicable  instruments  that  are  easily  to  be  found  in  all 
great  cities,  as  spies  that  were  to  attend  the  conventicles  of 
sedition,  and  to  become  members  of  the  societies,  in  order 
to  betray  the  secrets  with  which  they  might  be  intrusted- 
In  consequence  of  discoveries  which  were  ootiiined  through 
these  and  other  channels,  ministers  ordered  Hardy  and 
Adams  to  be  arrested,  and  their  papers  to  be  seized ;  and 
immediately  after  Thelwel,  Loveit,  a  hairdresser,  Martin, 
an  attorney,  and  two  or  three  others,  to  be  apprehended. 
In  a  few  days  the  arrestations  extended  to  men  of  higher 
rank  and  reputation :  Mr.  Joyce,  a  respectable  clergyman, 
chaplain  to  lord  Stanhope  ;  Mr.  Kydd,  a  barrister  of  talents 
and  fast  rising  character;  the  eminent  and  celebrated  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  were  among  the  numbers  of  the  confined* 
The  papers  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
societies  had  concerted  a  project  for  assembling^,  by  their 
joint  influence,  a  national  convention.  This  design,  in 
combination  with  the  many  other  proceedings  of  the  socie- 
ties, was  construed  by  ministers  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
the  constitution ;  and  consequently  (they  inferred),  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  amounting  to  high  treason.  His 
majesty  sent  messages  to  both  houses,  announcing  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made,  and  referring  to  their  con- 
sideration the  voluminous  papers  that  had  been  seized. 
The  ministers  proposed  a  secret  committee  for  the  inspec- 


7.  S«'i*  TliHw;»rs  I'riliMur,  ]>n*«slm.  n  Sci*  Hiplits  of  Xitture,  in  opposition 

U>  ihts  nsun>ntioii  (if  t-^tublisliuiriit,  b}  the  faint.',  )i»«kini.  h  The  Hnli-noinis- 

trrial  vritiii^s  (»fl!i«*  times  ^tvei-f'y  invifigliH  npainst  jjjt'Vt.-ninrnrnt  for  cntplo\ing 
vri-trlifn  ««o  vnrv  <h'«ititiite  of  liononr,  :in«l  ihence  infrirtMl  to  ]>e  somiworthT  of 
belief.  Hut  the' best  mikI  Mi>:est  stiitesniaii,  in  invcHiiKutin);  secret  Mod  ns^uciatcd 
Tilliiny,  must  often  make  use  of  Mortbless  in<:trun)eiits  Asm  ell  mi^^ht  Cieerohe 
blameil  for  em]»loyin<;  the  prostitute  h'ulvia  in  eliciting  inforniatiun  respccliiij;  a 
ronspii*Mey  whidi  lie  <leenie«l  <lanp;crous  to  Rome,  as  ministers  for  employing 
:h  fellow  H  as  fTOslin,  L^nham,  Taylor,  and  Groves,  to  elicit  information  con- 
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lion  of  these  documents.  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  projected    CHAP, 
■ecresyas  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary,  tending  to  pro-  y^^sr*^ 
mote  that  system  of  misery  and  delusion  with  which  he  had      1794. 
often  charged  the  measures  of  administration.     Whatever 
Qie  said)  the  criminality  is,  drag  it  openly  to  light :  besides, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  house,  the  seizure  of  papers  has 
been  declared  to  be  illegal,  unless  treason  be  charged  in 
the  warrant,  which  authorizes  such  seizure.     Ministers 
replied,  that  treason  was  charged  in  the  warrant;    that 
Ae    seizure,   therefore,   was   not   illegal;    that   not   only 
prudent  policy  directed,  but  the  most  imperious  necessity 
dictated,  secresy  in  their  inquisitorial  proceedings,  as  the 
very  existence  of  parliament  and  the  constitution  was  at 
ftake.  On  the  I2th  of  March,  at  the  instance  of  ministers,  Commit- 
aecret  committees  were  nominated;  and  on  the  16th,  the  iiousesap- 
fint  report  being  read  to  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  at  p'''"^«<^  ^ 

*  .  °  ,  ,  .  '  examine 

great  length  his  view  of  its  contents.  He  traced  the  his-  tiie  paper. 
tory  and  proceedings  of  the  societies  for  the  last  two  the^om^ 
years :  they  had  adopted,  he  said,  the  monstrous  doctrines  ^j'"*®? 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  seduced  the  weak  and  ignorant  BtHtev  hit 
to  overturn  government,  law,  property,  security  and  what-  ^bujuaci* 
ever  was  valuable;  which  had  destroyed  whatever  was 
valuable  in  France,  and  endangered  the  safety,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  object  of  all 
diese  societies  was  the  practical  inculcation  of  such  doc- 
trines. A  correspondence  prior  to  the  enormities  of  France 
had' subsisted  between  these  societies  and  the  French  jaco- 
bin clubs.  When  the  jacobin  faction,  which  usurped  the 
government,  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Great 
Britain,  these  societies  as  far  as  they  could,  had  pursued 
die  same  conduct,  expressed  the  same  attachment  to  their 
cause,  adopted  their  appellations,  and  formed  the  design 
of  disseminating  the  same  principles.  Their  operations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  manufacturing  towns.  They  con- 
lidered  the  convention  at  Edinburgh  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  asserted  the  innocence  of  those  members 
who  fell  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  declared  they 
could  only  look  for  reform  in  such  a  convention.  But  the 
chief  attention  of  the  house  was  required  in  considering  a 
society,  though  composed  of  the  meanest  and  mo&t  despi- 
cable of  the  people,  who  acted  upon  the  worst  jacobin 
Vol.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,    prificiplcsv  and  had  within  it  the  means  of  the  most  uo- 
^^''      bounded  extension  and  rapid  increase.  This  society,  com- 
1794.      prehending  thirty  divisions  in  London,  was  connected  by 
a  systematic  correspondence  with  other  societies  scattered 
through  the  manufacturing  towns.    It  had  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  of  audacity  as  to  declare  its  competence  to  watch 
over  the  progress  of  legislation ;  to  investigate  its  princt* 
pies ;  to  prescribe  limits  for  its  actions,  beyond  which  if  it 
presumed  to  advance,  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  parliament  itself.     Recently  this  corresponding 
society  had  laid  before  the  constitutional  society  a  plan  for 
assembling  a  convention  for  all  England.    The  evident 
object  of  the  proposed  meeting,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  wat 
to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  to  overturn 
the  established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from  the 
parliament  the  power  which  the  constitution  has  lodged  in 
their  hands.  This  plan  was  to  be  speedily  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  a  centrical  spot^  was  chosen  to  facilitate  the 
meeting  of  their  delegates.  An  assembly  had  been  held  on 
the   14th   of   April,  and  resolutions  were  passed  which 
arraigned  every  branch  of  the  government ;  threatened  the 
sovereign,  insulted  the  house  of  peers,  and  accused  the 
commons  of  insufficiency.  Declarations  were  uttered,  that 
if  certain  measures  were  pursued,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament,  they  should  be  rescinded  | 
and  that  the  constitution  was  utterly  destroyed.*^    The 
proofs  of  these  allegations  wjcre  their  own  records ;  and  it 
farther  appeared  from  the   report,  that  arms   had  been 
actually  procured  and   distributed  by  the   societies ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  breaking  up  this  jacobin  army,    they 
had   shown  themselves    immoveably  bent  on  their  pur* 
suit,  and  displayed   preparations  of  defiance  and  resist- 
ance to  government.  From  all  these  facts  Mr.  Pitt  inferred, 
there  was  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy,  which  it  became 
them,  by  seasonable  interference,  to  prevent  from  being 
carried  into  execution.'  In  times  of  apprehended  rebellion 
it  had  been  usual  to  enact  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  law  :  that  act  had  been  suspended  when  the 


c  ShefneUI.  d  Ucport  of  the  secret  oomroittee  of  the  house  of  commont 
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constitution  and  liberty  of  the  country  were  most  guarded    CHAP, 
sad  respected ;  and  such  a  suspension  was  more  particu-      j;'"' 
lariy  called  for  at  this  crisis,  when  attempts  were  made  to      ^j^ 
disseminate  principles  dangerous  to  that  constitution  for 
the  preservation  of  which  the  law  had  been  made :   Mr.  Mr.  Pitt 
Pitt,  therefore,  proposed  a  bill,  ^^  empowering  his  majesty  HuTfar  d"e^ 
*'  to  secure  and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  designs  *"',""S  ■"*' 
^  against  his  crown  and  government."  Mr.  Fox  expressed  pcnoiia 
his  astonishment  that  the  committee  should  solemnly  call  i!liio>^ng 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  facts  so  lonir  notorious  :  the  J^em  the 

bcncnt  of 

persons  in  question  had  for  two  years  openly  and  publicly  the  habeas 
avowed  the  acts  now  asserted  to  amount  to  a  treasonable  Mr  ^oi'i 
plot.     If  this  was  a  conspiracy,  it  was  the  most  garrulous  view  of  the 
conspiracy  that  was  ever  recorded  in  history.     Plots  for  oonipini^T. 
overturning  government  had  been  published  for  two  years 
ia  the  daily  newspapers ;  the  real  transactions  reported  by 
dbc  committee  were  chiefly  repetitions  of  stale  advertise- 
ssents.     What  was  the  real  amount,  taken  apart  from  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence?    Societies  had  been 
eonstituted  for  the    purposes    of  parliamentary  reform; 
these  had  corresponded  together ;  and  they  had  corres- 
ponded with  France  when  at  peace  with  this  country.  To 
effect  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  convention 
had  been  held  in  Edinburgh :  all  these  facts  were  notori- 
ous and  stale ;  a  convention  was  proposed  for  the  purposes 
of  reform  in  England ;  and  this  was  the  only  tiew  informa'- 
iioiU  The  project  was  in  itself  contemptible  and  ridiculous, 
and  could  not  really  alarm  the  minister,  or  any  man  in  his 
senses.     The  remainder  was  not  statement  of  facts,  but 
inferences  either  of  the  committee  or  minister ;  containing 
mn  imputation  of  intention  to  overturn  government,  with- 
out  the  slightest  evidence  that   such  intentions  existed* 
lio  grounds  were  adduced  that  could  possibly  justify  such 
A  momentous  intrenchment  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
9S  this  bill  proposed.     The  minister,  Mr.  Fox  believed, 
'wrss  not  really  alarmed,^  but  it  was  necessary  for  his  views 
%o  keep  up  or  create  some  new  cause  of  panic,  to  gain  a 
cHsnunuation  of  power  over  the  people.^    Why  had  not  the 


^f  Pariianfientarr  Dchatea,  1 6tli  May,  1 791.        g  This  opinioii  was  stfU  more 
Pignantly  aMcrtcd  dt  M  r.  HheriiJan. 
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CHAP,    law  officers  of  the  crown  prosecuted  the  authors  of  the 
^^^^^/     writings  or  acts  reported  to  the  house,  if  they  were  so  very 
1794.      mischievous?  The  bill  underwent  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  both  houses :  its  other  supporters  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  evinced 
the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy,  requiring 
the  proposed  suspension  in  order  farther  to  discover  its 
extent,  and  to  prevent  its  wider  diffusion.    The  other  op* 
posers  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  that  no  conspiracy  or  project 
of  rebellion  existed,  and  that  the  bill  was  an  unnecessaij 
T^iMi is   and  destructive  infringement  of  British  liberty ;  but  the 
a  law.        design  of  Mr.  Pitt  prevailed,  and  the  proposition  of  minis- 
ters was  passed  into  a  law.     By  persons  who   admitted 
criminalty  in  the  facts  charged,  different  opinions  were 
entertained    concerning  the  degree  of  guilt    which,     if 
deluding'   proved,   they   would   constitute.      The  lord   chancellor 
the  ehan-    Loughborough,  and  several  other  eminent  lawyers,  con* 
deem'the    ceived  that  the  allegations,  if  established,  would  amount  lo 
chiiTKed  f  ^  conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government,  and  must 
ix:  hii^h      be  considered  as  intending  or  compassing  the  king's  death* 
Lm^mar-  ^^  ^^^  eminent  lawyers,  and  at  their  head  lord  Thurlow, 
lowanerts,  declared,  that  though  proved,  they  would  not  amount  to 
lawot  Rhg-  high  treason ;  that  the  interpretation  by  which  they  should 
are^n^*^^    be  denominated  high  treason,  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
ireaioB.      the  letter  of  our  statutes,  which  precisely  and  accurately 
defined  that  crime ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which 
rejected  circuitous  construction.     These  thought  that  the 
allegations  amounted  to  sedition,  and  that  the  persons  who 
should  be  proved  actively  guilty  would  well  deserve  the 
punishment  annexed  to  sedition  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Government  having  adopted  the  chancellor's  opinion,  and 

The  aecu-  ,       ,  i  i  r       i  •    t 

•edareient  resolved  to  prosecute  the  persons  arrested  for  high  trea- 
Tow*         ®®"'  ^^°^  them  to  the  Tower,  there  to  be  confined  until  evi- 
dence should  be  prepared  for  their  trials. 

These  were  the  principal  discussions  and  measures 
concerning  subjects  of  internal  tranquillity,  whether  retros- 
pective or  prospective,  that  engaged  parliament  during  the 
Supplien.  present  session.  The  other  objects  which  chiefly  occupied 
its  deliberations  were  warlike  preparations  both  for  defence 
and  attack  :  the  investigation  of  belligerent  measures  and 
events,  and  schemes  of  finance. 
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An  expeditioD  having  been  projected  to  reanimate  and    CHap^ 
amt  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,   a   body  of  Hessian  .^^^n^ 
troops  was  hired  as  part  of  the  force  destined  for  that      y^^ 
Ktvice :  they  reached  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and, 
to  prevent  sickness,  were  disembarked  until  preparations 
iboiild  be  ready.     No  objection  was  made  to  the  employ-  Del»»teon 
■ent  or  destination  of  those   troops ;  nor  was  the  pro-  ductioa  of 
priety  or  necessity  of  landing  them   called    in  question ;  ^^^^ 
hit  it  was  maintained  in  parliament,   that  whenever  the 
iBtroduction  of  foreign  troops  became  necessary,  ministers 
onght  either  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  parliament, 
or  resort  to  a  bill  of  indemnity.     Without  discussing  the 
general  question  of  prerogative,  so  as  to  form  any  prece- 
dent for  future  times,  it  was  determined  that  the  specific 
exigency  justified  the  measure  in  the  present  case. 

Among  the  military  supplies  proposed  for  the  service  Biilforthe 
of  the  current  year,  was  a  corps  of  emigrant  volunteers,  mentof 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  to  enable  the  emigrwita; 
emigrant  subjects  of  France  to  enlist  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice on  the  continent  of  £urope,   and  to  receive   nsitive 
oiicers.     Such  a  corps  must  be  (it  was  said   by  its  sup- 
porters) of  wonderful  efficacy,  especially  if  sent  to  assist 
the  royalists   of  La    Vendee.     The   great  body  of  the 
French  was  inimical  to  the  terrible  system,   and   wanted 
nothing  but  the  prospect   of  steady  and  effectual  aid  to 
animate  and  invigorate  them  against  the  convention.    The 
present  usurpation   of  France  was  incompatible  with  the 
eustence  of  other  governments ;  and  till  we  could  over- 
dirow  their  system  of  politics,  we  must  not  hope  for  peace 
9r  security.^     In  this  endeavour  he  thought  it  right  to 
unite  with  us  persons  who  had  the  same  reasons  with  our- 
lelves,  and  who  called  upon  the   British  nation  to  give 
diem  arms.     As  the  present  proposition,   combined  with 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  supported,  appeared  to  ap- 
proach  nearer   to   interference   in   the    internal  affairs  of 
Prance  than  ministers  had  before  professed  to  intend,  it 
was  very  warmly  promoted  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  seemed 
It  last  to  conceive  hopes  that  Britain  would  resolve,   and 
explicitly  avow  its  resolution  of  carrying  on  war  for  the 

K  See  Mr.  I)unda«*t  spceali  on  the  blfl  for  employing  eiDigrmtt,  when 
Bcfort  the  eomniiUee. 
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CHAP,  restoration  of  monarchy.  Mr.  Dundas,  indeed,  had  not 
stated  the  restitution  of  kingly  government  as  synonimout 
17H.  ^'^^  ^^  overthrow  of  the  existing  usurpation.  Mr* 
Burke,  however,  conceived  that  the  terrible  system  did 
not  spring  from  the  individual  character  of  Robespierrcj 
but  from  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  established 
orders,  enabled  and  stimulated  Robespierre's  ambition  to 
operate.  The  emigrant  corps,  he  hoped,  assisting  the  La 
Vendeans,  if  powerfully  and  comprehensively  supported 
by  this  country,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  counter  revolu- 
tion. Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  with  some  others,  o|k 
posed  the  bill :  they  alleged  that  it  tended  to  render  the 
war  more  ferocious,  which  must  always  be  the  conae- 
quence  of  arming  citizen  against  citizen ;  raised  a  force 
that  was  totally  inefficacious,  and  that  would  certainly  be 
overpowered ;  employed  the  votaries  of  the  old  govern* 
ment  against  the  new  government ;  and  thus,  contrary  la 
the  professions  of  ministers,  really  interfered  in  the  intci^ 
nal  affairs  of  France.  They  farther  represented  the  mem- 
sure  as  inconsistent  with  humanity  towards  the  emigrants 
themselves.  The  French  government  had  declared  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  Frenchmen  caught  in  arms 
against  the  republic.  In  its  immediate  operation  it  most 
encourage  the  most  cruel  retaliation  and  ferocious  ven- 
geance ;  in  its  ultimate  result,  from  the  immense  force  of 
the  present  government,  it  would  expose  the  emigrants  to 
the  most  dreadful  butchery.  On  these  grounds  they  op* 
posed  the  bill;  but  their  objections  were  overruled:  it 
passed  through  both  houses  with  very  great  majorities, 
and  was  enacted  into  a  law. 
Apprciicn-  In  the  course  of  the  session  a  message  from  the  king 
inruiou.  announced  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  invade 
this  kingdom.  A  great  augmentation  of  the  militia,  and 
an  addition  of  volunteer  fencible  corps  were  accordingly 
voted :  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord 
Voiontarj  lieutenants  of  counties,  solicited  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
tiom  for  Ic^^  troops.  The  solicitation  was  represented,  by  mem- 
^^^  bers  of  opposition,  as  an  attempt  to  raise  money  without 
consent  of  parliament.  It  was  contended  by  ministers, 
that  voluntary  contributions  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  levies,    when   they  received  the   sanction  of 
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pvliaiiieiit  were  perfectly  legal,  and  consonant  to  preee-    chap. 
itait  and  practice  ;  and  quoted  the  contributions  and  levies  ,lf^|fl 
doriog  the  rebellion   of  1745;    in  the   beginning  of  the      i^y^ 
levcD  years  war;  and  in  the  American   war,   after   the 
cipture  of  Burgoyne.     The  supplies  for  the  present  year 
were  very  great  and  expensive  :  eighty- five  thousand  sea- 
tten,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy- five  thousand  landsmen 
were  voted.      Besides  the   usual  ways  and    means,  there  Sunpliet 
vaa  a  loan  ot  eleven  millions :   new  taxes  on   British  and 
fereign  spirits,  bricks  and  tiles,  slate,  crown  and  plate  glass, 
IMt  with  little  opposition  :   duties  on  paper  and  on  attor* 
aeys  were  represented  as  oppressive,  but  on   the   whole  it 
was  allowed,  that  the  imposts  of   Mr.  Pitt,   affecting  the 
yich  or  middling  classes,   displayed   financial   ability   and 
discrimination.      Various  subsidies  were  votod  to  foreign  Subikli^ 
princes,  and  justified  on  the  ground  of  contributing  to  the  t«f'»rc»iP> 
great  purposes  of  the  war.      But  the  most  important  of  to  the  king 
these  was  the   subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia.      On  the 
90dl  of  April  his  majesty  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  a 
copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  him  with  the  states  general 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectu- 
ally carrying  on  the  war.   By  the  stipulations  with  Frederic 
William, Britain  had  agreed  to  pay  him  50,0CX)/.  a  month; 
100,000/.  a  month  for  forage ;  in  all,   for  the  remaining 
ainc   months  of  the  present  year,  thirteen  hundred   and 
fifty  thousand  pounds :  the  whole  year  would  amount  to 
1,800,000/.,  out  of  which  the  states  general  were  to  pay 
400,000/.      Embarked  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  as  we  were  in  war 
so  just  and  necessary,  it  was  material  for  us  to  possess  the 
aid  of  so  powerful  a  force.     The  king  of  Prussia  was  cer- 
tainly a  principal  in   the   war,   but  unable  to  carry  it  on 
without  pecuniary  assistance;  and   his  force,  for  which 
we  were  engaged  to  pay,  was  to  be  employed  for  our  ad- 
vantage, and  the  conquests  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
maritime  states.     The  astonishing  exertions  of   France 
Tendered  efforts  on  our  part  additionally  necessary ;  and 
the  object  of  the  war  being  so  important,  it  would  be  the 
■oat  preposterous  folly  to  slacken  our  exertions  in  order 
to  spare  expense.'     Opposition  reprobated  this  policy  as 
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CHAP,    die  height  of  profusion,  and  contended,  first,  that  troak 
^^      the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  no  benefit  could  accrue 


1^^  to  this  country  which  would  compensate  the  cost;  M^ 
condly,  that  we  had  no  security  that  when  the  money  WM 
contributed  he  would  perform  the  engagements  which  he 
incurred.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  originally  begun  thft- 
war :  this  very  beginning  of  his,  whether  through  tlM^ 
French  aggression  orliis  own,  had  uhimately  involved  at 
in  the  contest*  Now,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  engaged 
other  powers  in  the  quarrel,  desired  to  withdraw  himsell^ 
and  must  be  bribed  to  persevere  in  a  war,  which,  but  fiM; 
himself,  would  have  never  been  begun.^  His  conduel^ 
conuuned  such  a  mixture  of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  meannes% 
as  was  unparalleled  in  all  modem  political  history*  Nft 
man  of  the  least  prudence  could  repose  any  confidence  1% 
•ne  by  whom  he  had  been  deceived,  yet  were  the  peopio 
of  this  country  to  pay  to  such  a  person  one  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  return  for  whiok 
was  to  depend  upon  his  own  honour:  let  us  not  trust  .« 
prince  whose  good  faith  we  had  so  much  reason  to  doubb 
But  if  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  be  considered  merely  M 
a  hirer  of  troops,  why  Were  the  soldiers  which  we  paid  OH 
be  commanded  by  himself?  The  direction  of  mercenariaa 
should  belong  to  the  power  which  purchased  their  service* 
These  arguments  produced  little  effect :  a  great  majoritf 
of  the  house  conceiving  the  proposed  subsidy  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  be  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the 
advantage  and  honour  of  this  country,  agreed  to  the  mo* 
tion  which  was  proposed  by  ministers* 
Bill  to  pre-  WHILE  the  British  government  adopted  such  mea- 
TetieiiHi"  sures  as  it  thought  most  likely  to  strengthen  our  means  of 
?**d^  b^**  carrying  on  the  war,  it  also  endeavoured  to  impair  the 
French  resources  of  the  enemy*  As  the  public  funds  of  Britain 
from  b^ing  afforded  the  most  unquestionable  security  to  the  proprie* 
seized  by  ^q^s  of  money :  there  very  large  sums  belonging  tQ 
French  French  subjects  were  vested*  Agreeably  to  their  gene* 
ral  principles  of  converting  private  property  to  the  use  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  the  French  rulers  hafi 
turned  their  attention  to  this  subject*     They  had  formed 
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[        t resolution,  directing  the  use  of  every  possible  expedient  CHAP, 
to  ucertain  the  property  of  French  subjects  in   foreign  ^^..^^.1 
fiiDds,  in  order  that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  state      |^g^ 
iBd become  public  property;  and  that  when  the  transfer 
wai  made,  it  should  be  paid  for  in  assignats  estimated  at 
jar.     Mr.  Pitt  discerned  the  oi)ject  of  this  scheme,  and 
fioposed  means  to  prevent  its  operation.     The  purpose, 
I  he  saw,  was>  to  supply  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
Vir  by  plundering  individuals  of  their  property  deposited 
m  foreign  countries,  as  they  had  before  grasped  the  pro- 
perty in  their  own  country.      A  general  principle  of  our 
lairs  (he  observed)   was,  that  the  payment  of  any  debt 
owing  to   an  alien    enemy  may  be  suspended    during  the 
war;  and  the  king,  if  he  thought  fit,  might  attach  it  as 
faeloD^ng  to  an  ulien  enemy :  to  continue,  however,  the 
beneits  of  mercantile  intercourse,  which  were  for  the  ad- 
VEOCage  of  individuals,  without  trenching  on  public  safety, 
the   milder   practice   of  modern    times  long  suffered  the 
ligour  of  this  law  to  relax.      In  the  present  case  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  to  secure  the  individuals  by  withholding  their  pro- 
perty from  the  grasp  of  the  revolutionary  rulers ;  and  thus, 
whilst  private  advantage  was  promoted,  resources  sought 
by  the  enemy  would  be  arrested.      For  this  purpose    he 
|in>posed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  application  to  the  use  of  the 
present  government  of  France,  of  all  moneys  and  effects 
in  the  hands  of  bis   majesty's  subjects,  the  property  of 
individuals   of  that   country;    and   for   preserving   such 
money  and   effects  to  the    uye  of  its  owners.     The  bill 
with  very  little  opposition,  passing  into  a  law,  answered 
die  double   purpose  of  securing  their  property  to  indivi- 
duals, and  detaining  from  the  enemy  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war. 

Repeated  motions  made  in  both  houses  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  necessarily  reiterated  the  arguments 
which  were  before  adduced;  and  indeed,  the  purposes  of 
the  propositions  on  that  subject  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  to  procure  from  ministers  some  declaration,  or  at 
least  admission,  of  the  specific  objects  for  which  the  war 
continued ;'  at  least  to  induce  them  expressly  to  dis- 
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avow  every  intention  of  cooperation  with  the  continental 
powers  to  dictate  her  internal  government  to  France: 
they  farther  aimed  at  persuading  the  houses  to  disapprove 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  especially  of  Prussia.  Besides 
these  indirect  attempts,  a  direct  effort  was  made  to  ezpoic 
as  impolitic  the  principle,  system,  and  series  of  our  foreign 
treaties.  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  6th  of  March,  propos- 
ed an  address  to  his  majesty,  expressing  the  concern  of 
the  commons  that  the  king  had  entered  into  engagements 
totally  incompatible  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent war ;  that  he  had  made  a  common  cause  with  powers, 
whose  objects^  though  undefined,  really  appeared  to  be 
the  restitution  of  monarchy ;  and  earnestly  praying  his 
majest}',  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  national  faidi, 
to  extricate  himself  from  such  engagements  as  might  in- 
pede  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace.  Next  to  the 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  we  engaged  to  continue  the 
war  till  Savoy  was  restored,  incurred  the  strongest  and 
most  explicit  censure.  Britain  had  stipulated  a  subsidy  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  assist  the  king 
of  Sardinia  in  his  efforts  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 
Mr.  Whitbread  and  others  maintained,  that  the  advan- 
tage which  Britain  could  derive  from  such  exertions  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  king  of  Sardinians  dominions 
was  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity OF  BRITAIN  ;  for  which,  according  to  ministers,  we 
Were  engaged  in  the  contest.  Ministers  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  whole  system  and  series  of  treaties,  subsidiary 
as  well  as  others,  were  means  necessary  to  promote  the 
grand  ends  of  the  war.  The  address  was  negatived  by 
the  usual  very  great  majority ;  and  a  similar  motion  on  the 
same  subject  experienced  in  the  house  of  lords  the  same 
fate. 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  dissolution  of  alliances  deemed 
by  government  and  the  majority  in  parliament,  essentially 
conducive  to  its  purposes,  opposition  proposed  to  inquire 
how  far,  in  the  late  campaign,  its  objt- cts  had  been  attain- 
ed, and  what  the  probability  of  success  was  from  per- 
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••▼ertnce  in  the  contest.     Major  Maitland,  after  a  detail-    chap. 
ed  review  of  the  measures  and  events  of  the   last  cam-      J"!!!* 
ptign,  and    an    estimate    of  the   result,    contended    that 
the  ittaiameDts  of  the    French  had   been  greater    than 
tkir  losses.     They  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Belgium, 
tot  chey  had  suppressed  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee,  a  much 
■ore  important  event,  since  all  their  dangers  arose  from 
iMemal  disturbance.     The  strength  of  the  allies  had  been 
declining  ever  since  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.     The  em- 
press of  Russia  made  protestations,  but   took   no  active 
share  in  hostilities ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was   niani- 
Asdy   meditating  a  secession.     The  military  plans  lat- 
terly   adopted    by    the   allies    deserved   severe    animad- 
version*     While  their  armies  were  united,  their  efforts 
been   crowned  with   success:  the  separation  of  the 
he  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet, 
as  Britain   alone    was    to    be  benefited    by    the    capture 
of  Dunkirk.     If  the  attempt  upon   that   fortress   by   a 
detached  force  was  expedient,  the  sole   hope   of  success 
must  arise  from  promptitude  of  execution,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  preparations;  but  neither  of  these  attended 
the  attack  upon  Dunkirk :  four  weeks  elapsed   from  the 
taking  of  Valenciennes  before  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  was 
vidertaken.     Neither  artillery  nor  gun  boats  were  ready 
ia  proper  time  for  covering  the  operation.     To  the  nuister 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  ministry,  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise  must   be  attributed.     The  evacuation  of 
Toulon  was  still  more  severely  reprobated :  why  were  not 
other  troops  sent  to  preserve  the  conquest  of  Toulon  i  or 
why^  when  it  was  found  untenable,  was  not  an  evacuation 
at  once  determined  upon,  and  the  fleet  brought  away  to 
save  the  unhappy  inhabiunts  from  the  fury  of  those  whom 
^liey  had   mortally  offended?    On  these  grounds   major 
Xtaitland  '*  moved  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
*^  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
^^  York  at  Dunkirk ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
^'  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  under  general  Dundas 
^*  and  lord  Hood."     It  was  replied,  that  Dunkirk  would 
liAve  been  to  Britain  a  very  important  acquisition ;  that  it 
kwd  every  probable  appearance  of  practicability ;  that  the 
attempt  vfw  therefor^  wise  :  that  its  fa^ure  arose  from  the 
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CIL\P.    enormous  efforts  of  the   French,  which  could  not  have 
ll!!L     been  foreseen  or   expected.     From  the  same  cause  pro- 
17H,      ^^^^^^  ^^^  evacuation  of  Toulon :  those  who  censured  us 
for  leaving  that  place  ought  to  recollect,  that  we  had  there 
given  such  an  effectual  blow  to  the  French  navy,  that  ages 
would  elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to  recover  their 
losses  as  a  maritime  power.     On  a  general  review  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  great  glory  was  due  to  the  British 
councils  and  arms.     These  arguments  appearing  to  the 
majority  valid,  the  proposed  motion  was  negatived.  About 
the  same  time  a  proposition  was  offered  to  the  house  of 
commons  respecting  sinecure  places  and  pensions.     Since 
a  war  was  deemed  necessary  that  called  for  all  our  re* 
sources,  it  was  prudent  and  expedient  to  retrench  everf 
Propoti-     unnecessary  expense:  for  this  reason  Mr.  Harrison, pro* 
imi  on         posed  a  bill  to  apply  certain  parts  of  salaries  and  pensions' 
plmeesand   ^q  ^^^  yg^  of  the  public  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  | 
and  also  to  appropriate  part  of  the  emoluments  of  efficient 
places,  so  that  they  should  not  amount  to  more  than  a  spe- 
Argil-         cific  sum.     This  motion  was  severely  reprobated  by  Mr* 
AT- Burke  Burke,  as  similat-  to  the  proceedings   which   had  occa- 
agHin<it  the  sioned  the  ruin  of  France.      It  was  the  peculiar  province 
^n.  of  the  crown  to  measure  and  distribute  the  portion  of  re- 

wards according  to  the  merits  of  its  servants;  and  he  was 
astonished  the  house  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
a  mntter  not  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  functions. 
Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  this  doctrine  as  totally  unconstitu- 
tional:  did  the  crown  possess  the  sole  right  of  judging 
what  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  public  ser- 
vants ?  If  it  did,  hj  would  ask  who  was  obliged  to  pay 
those  rewards  ?  The  money  belonged  to  the  public :  the 
commons  were  the  servants  of  the  people ;  and  as  the 
people  contributed,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand 
that  the  contributions  should  be  applied  for  their  good* 
Entering  into  a  detail  upon  this  general  principle,  he  gave 
a  particular  account  of  the  emoluments  enjoyed  by  certain 
individuals,  which  he  appeared  to  think  far  surpassing 
their  services ;  and  that  it  was  but  fair  they  should  con- 
tribute part  of  the  surplus  towards  the  public  exigencies 
caused  by  a  war  which  they  warmly  supported.  The  op- 
posite party  replied,  that  the  pension  list  and   sinecure 
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places,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.   Pitt,  had  been    CHAP, 
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very-  greatly  reduced,  besides  that  it  would  be  extremely  ^^^i^^,^- 

unjust  to  subject  one  body  of  men   to  an  exclusive  tax:      ^jg^ 

On  these  grounds  Mr,  Harrison's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Dukdas,  as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  pre- 
sented his  annual  statement  of  the  finances  of  India ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  notwithstandirig  the  late  war 
with  Tippoo,  and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  at  home 
until  measures  were  adopted  for  the  support  of  mercantile 
credit,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  a  prosperous 
situation,  and  he  augured  great  and  rapid  increase  of  their 
prosperity. 

The  slave  trade  was  this  session  again  resumed  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce;  whose  efforts,  however,  for  the  present 
were  limited  to  one  branch  of  that  traffic.  He  proposed 
to  abolish  that  part  of  the  trade  which  supplied  foreign 
territories  with  slaves.  The  supporters  of  the  slave  trade 
rested  their  cause  on  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to 
the  wellbeing  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  supplied  with  labourers.  They 
who  were  sincere  in  this  objection  to  the  abolition  must 
warmly  defend  the  present  motion  :  for,  instead  of  abridg'^ 
ing  that  supply  it  tended  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  us 
from  raising  the  colonies  of  foreigners  into  a  competition 
with  our  own.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  being  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  peers. 

These  were  the  chief  subjects  which  occupied  the  at-  The 


ntion  of  the  house  during  this  very  important  session, 
which  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  11th 
sf  July. 

Before  the  narrative  proceeds  to   the  campaign  of  internal 
1794,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  internal  p»'o«e?l- 

injts  of 

affairs  of  France,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  mi-  France. 
litary  transactions.     We    left  the  jacobin  faction  trium-  Jac^biu 
phant  by  the  downfal  of  the  Girondines ;   Robespierre  pa-  Robes- 
ramount  by  his  command  over  the  populace ;  the  system  P*®"*  P*' 
of  terror  completely  established,  and  producing  the  most 
direful  effects  within   the  country,  but  the  most  gigantic 
cflforts  against  the  enemies  of  its   revolutionary  system. 
The  government  of  France  was  now  become  a   govern- 
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CHAP,  ment  of  blood,  to  be  sustained  by  the  terrors  of  the  giiil- 
^^J"  lotine.  This  fell  engine  was  employed  to  remove  the  ob* 
1794.  noxious,  to  crush  the  suspected,  and  to  destroy  the  on- 
successfuL  Misfortune,  though  totally  blameless,  was 
consummated  on  the  scaffold :  thence  Custine,  a  genenl 
of  great  abilit}*  and  enterprise,  was  recalled  from  the 
northern  army  after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
instantly  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey.  He  waa 
accused  before  the  revolutionary''  tribunal  of  having  main- 
tained a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Prussians 
while  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine ;  and  of  having  ne^ 
glected  various  opportunities  of  throwing  reinforcementa 
into  Valenciennes.  No  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  allegations ;  but  proof  was  not  necessar}-  to  sanguinaiy 
despotism :  he  speedily  suffered  death. 

The  execution  of  Custine  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Sirtutimior  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  This  awful  instance  of  the: 
tbe  queen,  instability  of  human  grandeur,  after  the  murder  of  her 
ill  fated  husband,  had  been  separated  from  her  family  in 
the  Temple.      On  the  first  of  August  1793,  she  was  sud-^ 
denly,  and  in  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  miinnA.'r,  remov- 
ed to  the  Conciergerie,  a  prison  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  vilest  malefactors.      In  the  raidst  of  a  nation  re- 
cently so  distinguished  for  loyalty,  ev«ry  effort  of  inven- 
tion  was  employed  in    the  most  wanton   and   barbarous 
insults  to  the  consort  of  their  lately  adored  sovereign.   In 
a  metropolis,  within  a  few  years  the  centre  of  reQnement, 
and  devoted  attention  to  the  strx,  the  most  brutal  and  sa- 
vage ingenuity  was  exerted  in  oppression,  insolence,  and 
tyranny,  to  a  poor,  helpless,  and  forlorn  woman.  The  cell 
in  which  she  was  immured   was  only  eight  feet  square; 
her  bed  was  a  hard  mattress  of  straw,  and  her  food  of 
the  meanest  kind ;  while  she  was  never  suffered  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  being  alone,  two  soldiers  being  appointed 
to  watch  her  night  and  day,  without   the  intermission  of 
Ininuitmis  a  moment.'     Confined  in  this  loathsome  dungeon,  in  such 
cfmdemna-  Circumstances  of  aggravated  brutality,  on  the  15lh  of  Oc- 
^*^-  tober,  she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

The  charges  adduced  against  her  were,  that  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  derangement  of  the  national  finances,  by 
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itmitttng,  from  time  to  time,  considerable  sums  to  her    CHAP. 
brother  the  emperor  Joseph:    since  the  revolution  con-  ^^^^ilL 
tinned  to  hold  a    criminal  correspondence  with  foreign      i^^^ 
powers :  attempted    a  counter  revolution,  particularly  by 
Spplying  to  the  officers  at  Versailles  in  October  1789; 
Vd  at  the  same  time,  through  the  agency  of  certain  mo- 
nopolists, had  created  an  artificial  famine.      According  to 
ker  accusers  she   was  the  principal  agent  and  promoter  of 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  in  June   1791  :   induced  the 
king  CO  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  decrees  concerning  the 
emigrants  and    refractory  priests :  in  conjunction  with  a 
■candalous  faction  (the  Gironde),  persuaded  the  king  and 
die  assembly   to   declare  war   against  Austria,  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  the  public  welfare : 
war  being  commenced,  she  had  conveyed  intelligence  to 
dw  enemy,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  10th 
of  August.     To  these  allegations,  some  of  which  were 
totally  indifferent,    whether    true  or  false,  and  the  rest 
anpported  by  no  proof,  one  was  added  for  a  consumma- 
tion to  the  rest,  as  physically  incredible,  as  morally  infa- 
mous :  it  was  affirmed  by  these  brutes,  in  conception  as 
well  as  in  conduct,  that  she  had  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  her  own  son,  a  child  of  eight  years  old.'"  The  queen 
considered  accusation  by  blood  thirsty  despots  as  synoni- 
aous  with  condemnation :  though  she  disregarded  such 
■ecusers,  yet  out  of  justice  to  herself,   her  origin,  her 
family  and  her  fame,  she  exerted  her  abilities  in  rebutting 
charges  so  horrid  and  flagitious.     With  the  dignity  of  an 
elevated  mind,  attacked  by  the  scorn  and  iniquity  of  the 
unworthy,  she  answered  serenely  and  calmly  to  all  their 
asseverations.    Retaining,  in  this  dreadful  situation,  that 
foil  possession  of  faculties  which  magnanimity  secures  to 
unmerited  suffering,  she   though  totally  ignorant  of  the 
allegations  that  were  to  be  made,  demonstrated  their  futi- 
lity, and  confuted    the  assertions  of  her  enemies.     Re- 
specting the  charge  of  incest,   she  appealed  to  those  who 
were  themselves  mothers  for  the  possibility  of  the  crime. 
Though  her  defence  completely  overturned  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  it  was,  as  she  well  knew  it  would  be, 
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CHAP,    totally  unavailing :  she  was  pronounced  guilty  of  all  tke 
^^     charges,  and  doomed  to  die  the  following  day. 
1^^  The  queen  heard  with  resignation  a  sentence  which 

announced  her  speedy  release  from  a  situation  of  such  ac- 
cumulated misery.  She  had  one  consolation  to  which  the 
diabolical  malip^nity  of  her  murderers  could  not  reach: 
she  was  a  christian  :  she  believed  in  a  future  state ;  and 
therein  she  looked  for  happiness  which  no  revolutionary 
tribunal  could  disturb,  no  atheistical  assassins  could  de- 
stroy. Before  she  was  reconducted  to  her  dungeon,  it 
was  four  in  the  morning ;  and  twelve  the  ensuing  day  wai 
the  hour  fixed  for  her  decapitation.  She  was  not  allowed 
a  clergyman  of  her  own  choice,  but  provided  with  a  con-* 
stitutional  priest.  At  half  past  eleven  the  queen  was 
brought  out  of  prison,  and,  like  the  lowest  malefactor, 
was  conducted  in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Her  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  small  white  cap ;  she  wore  a 
white  undress  ;  her  hands  were  tit- d  behind  her ;  and  she 
^  sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses.    They  who  had  seen  her 

in  the  zenith  of  magnificence  and  splendor,  could  not  but 
contrast  her  former  with  her  present  condition  :  those 
who  had  admired  her  exquisite  beauty,  could  not  but  ob^ 
serve  the  premature  depredations  of  sorrow  on  a  face  so 
fair :  but  if  the  changes  impaired  the  gloss  of  her  juvenile 
charms,  they,  together  with  their  causes,  to  feeling  spec- 
tators (and  all  Frenchmen  were  not  brutes)  rendered  her 
faded  countenance  more  interesting  and  impressive.  She 
calmly  conversed  with  her  priest,  exhibiting  neither  osten« 
tatious  indifference  nor  overwhelming  anguish,  but  resign* 
ed  submission.  Casting  her  eyes  to  the  Thuilleries,  one 
scene  of  her  former  greatness,  which  called  up  so  many 
tender  associations  and  melancholy  ideas,  she  indicated  a 
sorrowful  emotion ;  but  repelling  this  last  intrusion  of 
wordly  recollection,  she  turned  to  the  instrument  of  death. 
Execution.  At  half  past  twelve  the  guillotine  severed  her  head  from 
her  body;  which  the  executioner  exhibited,  all  streaming 
wuth  blood,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  scaffold,  to  an  in- 
veterate and  insatiable  multitude.  The  bodvof  the  mur- 
dered  queen  Wi:s  immediately  conveyed  to  a  grave  filled 
with  quicklime,  in  the  churchyard  called  Dc  la  Made- 
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iainq,  where  the  remains  of  Lewis  XVI.  had  be^n  inter-    0HAP« 
red  with  the  same  privation  of  pioua  regard  or  decent 


ceremonials  u^^ 

The  murder  of  the  queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  Brissotand 
death  of  the  accused  deputies.  The  trial  of  these  persons  Gi^mie^ 
was  deferred  from  time  to  time,  till  the  complete  over-  prisoners 
throw  of  their  adherents  should  give  security  to  their  pro-  death. 
Mcutors.  They  were  charged  with  having  conspired 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  by 
exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  departments  of  the  south,  and 
in  Calvados.  One  article  of  the  charges  respecting  foreign 
politics  was,  they  were  accused  of  having  caused  war  to 
he  declared,  first  against  Austria,  and  afterwards  against 
England  and  Holland.  .  Thus  arraigned,  at  the  instance  of 
the  ruling  party,  they  were  all  doomed  to  death  :  many 
others  experienced  a  similar  destiny,  either  undeservedly 
or  illegally.  The  detestable  and  contemptible  Orleans  OHeaM 
suffered  the  same  fate  which,  at  his  instigation^  had  over-  nmd  ftte^ 
whelmed  so  many  others.  A  decree  had  been  passed 
under  the  present  rulers  for  removing  the  Bourbon  fam* 
ily  to  Marseilles ;  and  Orleans,  who  had  latterly  assumed 
the  silly  and  fantastical  name  of  Philip  Egalite,  was  inclu- 
ded in  its  operation.  From  Marseilles  he  was  brought  to 
Paris,  on  a  charge  of  having  aspired  at  the  sovereignty 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  As  this  was 
an  accusation  which  could  scarcely  admit  of  any  evidence 
bat  conjectural,  k  was  not  substantiated  so  far  as  to  justify 
the  sentence  of  death  to  which  he  was  doomed.  Orleanar 
experienced  in  his  own  person  the  tyrannic  cruelty  of  the 
revolutionary  system  which  he  had  been  so  ardent  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  however  deserving  he  might  be  of  capital  pun-' 
ishmefit,  he,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  suf- 
fered illegally.  Profligate  and  despicable  as  the  character 
of  this  man  had  been,  his  sentence  excited  neither  horror 
nor  commiseration  in  any  party :  the  last  period  of  hia 
Hfe^  however,  appeared  to  indicate  sentiments  less  dis-» 
graceful  than  those  which  had  manifested  themselves  in 
the  invariable  tenour  of  his  former  conduct.  On  the  6th 
of  November  he  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  his  execu- 
tipo,  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  populace  ^ 
and  met  death  with  a  magn«aimtty  less  befitting  the  asso^ 
Vot.  IV.  1/ 


Cfflkf  .   chrte  and  tool  of  Robesjnerrc  and  Marat  than  the  dcaiRca* 
^^     dantof  Hcnty*  Twadays  after  the  ignominious  cataatropba 


gf^  of  OrieanS)  the  lovely  and  accomplished  madame  Rofauiid 
waa  brought  tk>  the  acaflbld*  To  the  distinguished  talent^ 
varied  and  exteouve  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  ladf^ 
hto  domestic  virtues  were  not  inferior*  Her  huabaod^ 
hated  by  Robespierre  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  tlm 
Olronde  piirty,  was  included  in  the  proscription  diat  §ok^ 
lowed  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  May  :  he  aoccuding^ 
quitted  Paris,  but  his  wife  was  apprehended  and  coaima^^ 
ted  to  prison*  She  was  at  length  brought  to  trials  and  tii0 
empty  charge  of  a  conspiracy  was  followed  by  a 
of  death*  At  the  place  of  execution  she  maintained 
firm  undaunted  spirit  which  had  hitherto  supported  hwd 
dnd  bowing  down  before  the  statue  of  liberty,  she  i  nlsiai 
ed,  ^  O  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in' 


:    "  name."  .  i- . 

Drtadful  To  take  away  property,  liberty,  and  life,  to  inffiat 

Fnnoean-  uiguuh  and  torment  |  to  produce  to  human  beinga  ph|A 
der  Robei.  ^  evil,  idid  not  satiate  the  inventive  malignity  o£  lUn 
extraordinary  t3rranny*     Robespierre  and  his  band. 


comprehensive  and  more  thoroughly  diabolical,  ardendjr, 
studiously,  and  systematically  sought  the  increase  of  moni 
depravation.  Projects  for  disseminating  misery  could  noti 
tiiey  well  knew,  be  so  completely  successful  as  by  estab- 
lishing the  domination  of  sin.  Sin  could  never  attain  ao 
extensive  an  empire  as  by  the  total  subjugationof  religiose 
therefore  to  annihilate  piety,  with  all  its  external  forma 
and  assistances,  was  one  great  object  of  Robespiene^ 
devices.  To  effect  this  purpose,  one  means  was  to  deatngf 
the  reverence  for  all  the  institutions  which  are  deduced 
from  the  scriptures,  and  tend  so  powerfully  to  cherbh 
timents  of  religion.  Of  these,  none  had  been  found 
effectual  than  the  exclusive  devotion  of  one  day  in  the 
to  the  social  worship  of  God ;  and  the  appointment  of 
certain  stated  periods  for  specific  comiQemorations*  The 
calendar,  in  all  christian  countries,  taking  its  first 
from  the  birth  of  our  saviour,  and  enumerating  the 
by  an  event  the  most  momentous  to  the  christian  worid* 
had  regulated  the  divisions  of  the  year  by  epocha  in  the 
history  of  our  saviour's  mission  upon  earth,  or 
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conneeted   with   scripture  narratives;  and  had   GH\P. 
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inlermingled  religious  associations  with  the  several  pro-  ^V.^^ 
gicaaions  of  the  seasons.     Of  these,  the  observance  of  the      ^^^ 
flabbath  recurring  most  frequently  is  the  most  extensively 
beneficial.    .The  government  of  Robespierre  projected  the 
aiiolition  of  these  institutions,  and  actually  effected  a  new 
cdendar  which  destroyed  all  reference  to  christian  history 
precepts,  commenced  the   era  from  the  downfal  of 
ly,  annihilated  all  terms  connected  with  christian 
Uiaory  and  establishments,  abolished   the  sabbath;  and 
jaatrad  of  the  seventh  day,  enjoined  by  the  commandment 
«f  God  to  be  kept  holy,  they  appointed  the  tenth  as  a  pe- 
■ied  of  mere   civil  respite,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
nfigious  exercise.      Having  thus  renounced  Christianity, 
new  calendar  partly  adopted  the  phraseology   and 
igement  of  pagans,  denominated  every  space  of  four 
an  Olympiad,  in    imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
«stnordinary  day  of  every  fourth  year  an  intercalary,  in 
itation  of  the  Romans.^     This   innovation  therefore, 
the  government  of  Robespierre  and  his  agents,  tend- 
ed strongly  to  promote  that  impiety  which  the  tribunitian 
government  was  so  eager  to  establish.     Robespierre  and 
•Us  junto  had  often  declared  their  disbelief  of  the  christian 
tdigion,  and  even  denied  the   existence   of  a  supreme 
being  ;  but  they  had  not  yet  produced  a  formal  and  public 
semiDciation  of  the  God  and  saviour  of  the  world*     An 
jict'  80  horrible  remained  for  the  legislature  of  a  most 
enlightened  nation,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry.    On  the  7th  of  November,  in  the  frenzy  of  impiety.  The  rers- 
the  republican  bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  grand  vicars,  en-  |2|[{^V^ 
cered  the  hall  of  the  convention  along  with  the  constituted  abjure  the 
nnthorities,  abjured  the  name  of  Christ,  renounced  the  chriiC 
eflicb  of  christian  priests,  their  appointments  as  christian 
yasCors,  and  their  characters  as  christian  men.     Now  they 
would  own  no  temple  but  the  sanctuary   of  the  law,  no 
divinity  but  liberty,  no  object  of  worship  but  their  coun- 
try, no  gospel  but  the  constitution.     This  abjuration  was 

0  They  flividcd  the  year  into  twclre  menths  consisting  e«ch  of  thirty  dty^ 
^s' 4iitiii(ii{sbr(1  by  oaoies  exprettiive  of  their  uaaal  prod  ace,  tenponilureor 
^FP^rwice  ;  while  tu  complete  the  year«  five  supptcmcnUiry  ila}«  are  added. 
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OHAFr    fftceiFed  bjr-  die  comrention  with   the  most  rapttmpt 
^^     applause*     A  number  of  allegorical  deities,  liber^,  cqiuiU 


ly^     ity,  indivisibility,  and  many  others,  were  consecrated  m$ 

objects  of  worship.    To  promote  this  s)r8tem  of  pagauMB* 

agents  were  despatdied  to  all  the  departments  to  comploti 

the  change*     In  many  parts  the  alijuration  of  religio% 

dirough  the  effidrts  of  the  clergy,  was  very  warmly  receive 

ed,  while  its  various  commentators  added  to  the  impiatf^ 

according  to  the  measure  of  their  invention.     One  of 

most  zealous  votaries  of  impiety  was  therepubli<;an 

of  Moulios*     Trampling  on  the  cross  and  the  mitee^  >hi 

assumed  the  pike  and  cap  of  liberty,  and  preached  the 

trine  big  wiUi  horror  to  reflecting  men,  but  full  of 

^a  fo-    ragemeiit  to  diabolical  natures,  ^  that  death  is  an  el 

^'^ '        ^  sleep. -'  A  common  prostitute  was  placed  on  die  altar^ 

the  cathedral  church  of  Paris,  to  receive  adbration,  w^^ 

substitute  for  Jesus  Christ.     The  convention  comUaiA 

intolerance  with  atheism  and  blasphemy,  and  psssedbm 

Tk»         decree  ordering  the  churches  to  be  shut.     Many  off  iha 

^S^jJlJ^    priests  whp  still  attempted  to  officiate  at  their  altars  aceofA^ 

jng  to  the  rites  of  Christianity,    were  throvm  into  dda- 

geoo9*     Renunciation  of  religion,  as  its  abettors  foresaw^ 

promoted  the  most  enormous  crimes.     The  populace,  wko 

^n  consequence  of  these  proceedings  reckoned  themselvoa 

authorized  to  plunder  every  place  of  worship,  public  and 

private,   divided   with   the    convention    large   heaps   of 

shrines,  figures,  and  vessels,  hitherto  used  in  the  offices  of 

religion,  while  commissioners  from  the  convention  aided 

the  sacrilegious  pillage.     The  revolutionary  frenzy  had 

pot  totally  overwhelmed  every  principle  and  sentiment  of 

natural  and  revealed  religion.     The  decree  for  shutting  up 

the  churches   was  received  with   so  general   horror  and 

detestation,  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  imme* 

diately  to  reverse  it,  and  again  to  admit  religious  worship* 

Robespierre,  though  most  active  in  enmity  to  religion, 

yet  eagerly  desirous  to  preserve  and  increase  his  popular 

rity,  promoted  the  restoration  of  divine  service.     By  the 

influence  which  he  established  among  the   populace,  he 

Pall  of       was  able  to  acquire  an  ascepdency  over  his  associates.  Of 

Pt^^^*^'   '  these,  one  of  the  ablest  was  Danton  :  this  revolutionisti 

much  superior  to  flobespierre  '^  (he  tulent^  aii4  wow^ 
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fXMimtnta  which  would  have  commanded  attention  in  the   CHAP. 
Roman  or  British  senate,  did  not  equal  him  in  the  art3      ^^^ 
which  conciliate  an  ignorant  rabble.    Conscious  of  his  own      ^^^ 
powers,  be    intended  Robespierre  for  a  tool ;  and  was 
active  in  overturning  the  Brissotines,  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;  but  at  length  fell  like  many  of  his  revolutionary 
'ip^edecessors,  by  the   instruments  of  his   exaltation.     So 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  an  able  man  it  is  to  aggrandize 
••rabble  that  would  level  all  distinctions.     The  Parisian  The  1h«. 
•popalace  loved  and  revered  Robespiere,  because  in  man>  fjl^^^ 
aers,  appearance,  and  passions,  he  was  one  of  themselves.  Robes- 
His  •ruling  affection  was  envy.^  a  desire  of  reducing  all  fif/ml 
oAers  to  the  level  of  his  own  meanness.     This  sentiment,  *^5?J***"* 
together  with  fear,  the  natural  passion  of  a  despot  without 
^^  talents,  and  greatness  of  mind,  chiefly  prompted   all 
'the  enormities  oF  this  monster.    He  both  hated  and  feared^ 
the  aristocracy  of  genius,  as  a  superiority  over  himself, 
Mmd  the  means  of  effecting  his  downfal.    But  his  tyranny, 
dreadful  as  it  was  to  France  by  its  very  terrors  produced 
most  gigantic  efforts  against  its  enemies. 

^  ■ 

p  See  Adolphus's  Memoirs  of  Robespierre. 

q  Domitian  was  the  most  timid  of  men ;  the  fearlenness  of  Julias  Cesar^  on 
rtM  tmtjtajs  hastened  his  assaaaination. 
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jealousy  among  the  aOies,F^^The  emperor  trieo  i»  raioe  km 
mijects  in  mass^-^  opposed  by  the  king  rf  Prtfffifljm 
Plan  of  the  campaign^^^^Respective  force  of  the  ielSg^ 
rent  powers^ — The  emperor  joine  the  allied  anmea^^'^ 
Energy  of  the  revobitionmry  leaders  in  Franee^^'^eie^ 
lion  is  quelled  in  La  Vendee^i^^The  coT^ederates  iake4ke 
feld^^^iege  of  Landreci.^^onflitts  between  the  aUm 
and  the  republicans.»^J3attle  of  the  MlA  of  April  betw€am 
the  duke  of  Tork  and  the  republicans^/^-^Our  prince  and 
countrymen  are  victorious-'^Landreci  is  taken^i^^Teoil^ 
mony  ef  the  convention  to  the  heroism  of  the  Eng6sh,/mmm 
Pichefru-'^is  new  plan  of  warfare'-'''^u^ll  suited  to  tka 
Uate  of  his  army*'^ystem  of  incessant  tOtackd  ■  Coope* 

•  rating  line  of  French  armies  from  the  German  Rhine  to  ike 
sea* — The  French  wisely  avoid  a  close  engagement  wiA 
the  British. — Separation  of  the  confederates.^^yourdam 
advances  with  an  army  in  mass»^^The  prince  ofCobourg 
attemps  to  oppose  him  without  the  assistance  of  the  ihike 
of  Tork — receives  a  signal  defeat  at  Fleurus^  which  de* 
cides  the  fate  of  the  campaign. — Pichegru  in  West  Flan^ 
ders  attacks  and  defeats  Cioirfait.'^Dangerous  situation 
of  the  duke  of  Tork — who  retires  to  Antwerp. — Fart 
Moira  is  ordered  to  Flanders  with  his  army.^^The 
prince  of  Wales  offers  to  act  under  him  as  a  volunteer"^ 
it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  risk  the  person  of  the 
heir  apparetit.'^-^Hts  lordship  lands  at  Ostend—finds  the 
place  surrounded  by  enemies — determines  to  force  his 
ivay  to  the  duke  of  Tork — masterly  execution  and  sue* 
cess  of  his  design. — Advances  of  the  French. — The  Aus* 
trians  entirely  evacuate  the  Netherlands.'^^Intrepid  stand 
of  the  British  at  Breda. — The  duke  of  Tork  and  the 
prijice  of  Orange  are  obliged  to  fall  back^^hey  retreat 
behind  the  Mease. — Victories  of  the  republicans  on  the 
Rhi}ie.—The  German  troops  cross  the  Rhine.-^ Address 
of  the  emperor  to  the  German  princes*"^  totally  una* 
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vaUing.^^Faithlessness  of  the  king  of  Prussia^-^pinions 
en  the  operations  and  events  of  this  campai^n.-^^uspi*- 
cions  unfavourable  to  the  prince  of  Cohonrg — are  not 
supported  by  proof  •-^obourg  a  man  of  very  vioderate 
ubiiities.'^Victories  of  the  republicans  over  the  gallant 
Clairfait. — The  republicans  reduce  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. — The  British  gain  some  advantages, — IVinter 
campaign  in  Holland* — Sickness  and  mortality  of  the 

.    British  troopSy — intrepid  efforts  of  the  exhausted  re* 

,  matnsm — Immense  superiority  of  numbers  obliges  our 
reduced  army  to  evacuate  Holland — which  yields  to  the 
French  arms. — Campaign  of  1 794  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  the  British  army  .-Strictures  of  military  critics  on  the 
flan  of  operations. — Strictures  of  political  critics  on  the 
-  executive  councils  of  Britain. — Efforts  of  France  beyond 
aO  evidence  of  experience  or  probable  conjecture — the 
event  therefore  does  not  necessarily  afford  grounds  of 

,    either  military  or  political  ceiuure. — Signal  successes  of 
Britain  whe?i  she  fought  alone — her  fee  ts  paramount  in 

■  the  Mediterranean — reduce  Corsica^  and  protect  Spain 
and  Italy'-^in  the  West  Indies  she  subdues  MartinicOy 
GuadaloupCy  St.  Lucie,  and  part  of  St.  Domingo. — Opera- 
tions  of  earl  Howe  and  the  channel  fleet — skilful 
fnanicuvre  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle — battle  of  the  first 
of  June — numbers,  force,  and  courageous  efforts  of  the 
enemy-^-unavailing  against  the  British  fleet — decisive, 
glorious,  and  momentous  victory. 

THERE  was  a  great  and  evident  want  of  con-    CHAP, 
cert  among  the  German  powers  engaged  in  the  combina-      ^'^' 
tion  against  France.     The  duke  of  Brunswic  was  disgust-      ^j^^ 
cd  with  the  conduct  of  general  Wurmser  in  abandoning  the 
lines  of  Weissembourg  without  risking  a  batdc,  whence 
Us  serene  highness  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
€f  Landau.     He  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
m,  complaining  of  the  want  of  concert,  and  extending  his 
aimadversions  to  the  two  campaigns.  On  the  other  hand 
the  emperor,  though  he  was  far  from  blaming  the  duke 
of  Brunswic  individually,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  cpoperation  of  the  Prussian  king.     The  truth  appears  Jealouif' 
to  be  that  the  jealousy  which  for  half  a  century  had  subsist-  !^a.^ 
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CHAP,    ed  between  the  house  of  Brandenburg  and  Austria,  and 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  seemed  absorbed 


1794.     ^^  enmity  to  the  French  revolutionists,  was  still  alive,  aad 
strongly  operating.^     The  king  of  Prussia  considered  Ae 
continental  efibrts  of  the  last  campaign  as  a| 
Austria,  without  producing  any  benefit   to  him  wl 
could  indemnify  his  own  exertions,  or^balance  the  acceasao^ 
to  his  ancient  and  nearest  rival*     He  did  not  regard  tlui 
operations  on  the  frontiers  of  France  as  necessary  to  dM^ 
safety  of  the  empire  and  security  of  his  own  dominioaf^. 
and  therefore  conceived  himself  not  fighting  his  own  faMjii> 
des.     If  it  was  wise  at  all  to  combine  against  France,  Hufi^ 
expediency  of  such  a  confederacy  must  have  arisen  fnom^, 
some  common  object,  which  it  imported  the  several  mcmi^ 
bers  of  the  alliance  to  pursue ;  and  if  it  was  to  be  puraupd^^ 
vigorous  measures  with  concert  of  operations  oidy  coiiUL 
be  efficient.    If  the  king  of  Prussia  apprehended  imnunaot^. 
danger   from  the  progress  of  French  principles,  or  ^ 
French  power,  in  sound  policy  he  ought  to  have  mad^^ 
the   repression   of  these   his    supreme    object;   and  Jq^^ 
have  restrained  for  the  present  his  jealousy  of  the  lunw. 
of   Austria.       If  he   did   not   apprehend   danger   fitna 
France,  prudence  required  he  should  withdraw  from  the 
confederacy;    honour  ^and    sincerity   demanded  that  bo 
should  not  pretend  to  be  an  ostensive  member  of  the  alii*, 
ance,  if  he  was  resolved  to  be  inactive  in  its  service,  and. 
Theempe-  indifferent  about  its  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
rortnetto  u^Jty  of  object  was  the  real  interest  of  the  emperor,  if  it 
subjeetsia  was  his  interest  at  all  to  be  member  of  a  combination 
"'***        against  France.     The  separate  appropriation  of  fortresses 
could  not   indemnify  him  for  his  belligerent  exertions, 
must  disgust  his  continental  ally,  and  ultimately  contra*i 
vene  the  advancement  of  their  common  object.     In  the, 
beginning  of  this  year  the  emperor,  extremely  anxious  titk. 
oppose  fresh  numbers  of  Germans  to  the  republican  host^^ 
actively  endeavoured  to  induce   the   Germanic  states  to 
IS  opposed  arm  in  mass.    This  mode  the  king  of  Prussia  declared  he 
5pru^'"*^  would  never  sanction,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  if  it 
'  were  attempted.     He  however  professed  himself  still  aa 

0 
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active  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  ready  to  au]>port    Cfl\p. 
every  prudent  and   practicable  project  for  forwarding  its  ^Jl* 
cads.    The  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesce  in      i^i^ 
Frederic  William's  objections  to  a  levy  in  mass,  and  to 
appear  satisfied  with  his  professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause* 
The  subsidiary  treaty  with  England  either  empowered  him 
Co  make  vigorous  efforts,  or  induced  him  to  promise  sucb^ 
and  accordingly  he  was  still  deemed  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,   and  upon  the  conviction  of  his 
cooperation  the  projects  and  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
fimned.  The  confederates  proposed  this  year  to  press  up-  pianofth^ 
the  frontiers  of  France  with  numerous  forces  on  vari-  c*"ap«ign» 

sides,  and  also  to  cooperate  with  the  insurgents  on 
tlie  coast  of  Brittany.  In  the  month  of  February  the  duke 
off  York,  and  with  him  colonel  Mack,  came  over  from  the 
coatinent  to  London  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  British 
mnusters  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  The  empe-  Reipeetit)^ 
ror  undertook  to  furnish  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  ^Tbei^L^ 
kiag  of  Prussia  sixty-four,  including  thirty-two  thousand  rent  pow- 
in  British  pay,  Britain  forty  thousand,  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
A/t  Dutch,  German  princes,  and  the  Emigrants  fifty-two 
thousand,  so  thajt  the  whole  combined  force  to  operate  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  should  amount  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  troops  intended  to 
be  employed  by  Britain  on  the  coast«  The  French  army 
it  appears  at  this  time  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty 
diousand  composed  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  and  the 
rest  were  employed  either  in  watching  the  late  scenes  of 
insurrection,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  the  Alps. 

On  the  fifth  of  March  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on 
the  continent,  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  army; 
on  the  seventeenth  he  proceeded  with  general  Clairfait  to 
Valenciennes,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  with  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  after  which  the  generals  returned 
to  their  respective  headquarters.  It  was  determined  that 
the  emperor  himself  should  take  the  field,  and  should  be 
invested  with  the  supreme  command. 

On  the  ninth  of  April  his  imperial  majesty  arrived  at  TheemiMe- 
Brussels,  and  was   inaugurated  duke   of  Brabant.     This  [he  aM 
ceremony,  performed  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  it 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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CHAP,    was  presumed  would  strike  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of 
'      the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts, 


1^^      in  his  and  their  own  cause.     The  states  in  a  body  pre- 
sented his  imperial  majesty  with  the  keys  of  the  Lou  vain  ; 
on  the  gale  there  was  the  following  inscription :  *^  Cwsar 
^^  adfsty  tremeni  Gaili;^^  this  sentence  was  by  the  courtiers 
construed  to  mean  the  French  republicans  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  the  emperor  Francis.  Great  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, decorated  with  white  staves,  drew  the  state  coach 
solemnly  along ;   at  the  principal  church   Te  Seum  was 
chaunted ;  verses  were  presented  to  the  emperor,  congrat> 
ulating  his  inauguration,  and  celebrating  the  achievementa 
which  he  was  to  perform.    His  imperial  majesty  proceed- 
ing  to  Valenciennes,  was  joyfully  received  by  the  allied 
army;   and  on  the  16th  of  April  he  reviewed  the  com* 
bined  forces,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  militarjr 
operations. 
j^otr^ot         Meanwhile  the  French  government  had  made  the 
the  revdu-  most  powerful  and  efficient  dispositions  for  opening  the 
leaden  in    Campaign.  Horrible  as  the  decemviral  system  was,  it  posr 
Ftftooe.      sessed  one  quality  so  momentous  in  war,  that  without  it 
all  other  qualities  supported  by  the  most  abundant  re- 
sources are  ot  little   efficacy ;    it   was    distinguished   for 
extraordinary  energy.   Ever}*  latent  power  was  called  inte 
action,  its  immense  resources  were   not  only  employed^ 
but  converged  into  a  focus.  I'he  immediate  object  was  to 
repel  foreign  invasions  and  interference  wheresoever  they 
threatened,  and  wheresoever  they  were  seconded ;  to  con- 
centrate all  the  intellectual  and  physical  force  of  France 
to  this  point;  to  crumble  all  opposition  to  this  design  and 
to  the  existing  rulers  who  were  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Some  embers  of  rebellion  rekindling  early  in  spring,  troops 
were  sent  with  the  usual  rapidity  to  the  scene  of  reviving 
?**<^^|»ou    insurrection.  These  speedily  subjugated  the  royalists,  and 
iu  La  Veu-  punished  them  in  the  most  summary  and  cruel  manner. 
^^^'  Rebellion  was  crushed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Vendeans ; 

faction  was  extinguished ;  and  hostile  operations  against 
foreign  powers  engrossed  the  sole  attention.  General 
Jourdain  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  and  succeeded  by  general  Pichegru,  whose  uncom- 
mon military  talents  proved  him  deserv^g  of  this  confi- 
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dence.    As  Jourdain  was  permitted  to  retire  without  dis-    CHAP, 
grace,  and  indeed,  in  the   express  words  of  the  decree. 


with  honour  to   himself,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  his      i^^ 
country,  his  retirement  was  but  short,  and  he  was  alter* 
wards  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  confederates  advanced  The  eonfo- 
in  eight  columns  to  invest  Lnndreci,  a  well  fortified  town  ||||^e'the 
in  Hainault,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  S.imbre.    The  »»i  •"• 
first  column,   composed   of  Austrian  and   Dutch  troops  Laudrcd. 
imder  prince   Christian  of  Hesse    Darmstadt,   advanced 
upon  the  village  of  Catillon,  which  was  forced  after  some 
resistance,  l^he  second  under  lieutenant  general  Alvintzy^ 
forced  the  French  intrenchments  at  Mazinguer,  Oisy,  and 
Nouviou,  and  took    possession  of  the    whole    forest    of 
Nouviou.     The  third  column,  led  on  by  the  emperor  in 
person  and  the  prince   of  Cobourg,   after  carrying  the 
Tillages  of  Ribouville  and  Wassigny,  detached  forwards 
the  advanced  guards,  which  took  possession  of  the  heights 
called  Grand    and   Petit  Blocus.     The   fourth   and   fifth 
columns  were  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  York ;  the  first  of 
these  was  under  his  own  immediate  direction :  and  the  latter 
was  commanded  by  sir  William  Erskine.    The  objects  of 
these  columns  were  the  redoubts  and  village  of  Vaux,  and 
the  strong  intrenchments  of  the  French  in  the  wood  called 
Bois  de  Bouchain.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  columns, 
under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  were  not  engaged, 
being  only  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  side  of  Cambray/  CfinStMt 
The  duke  of  York  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the  strone  'V^^^?*** 
position  of  the  French  army,  to  turn  their  right,  and  for  aod  there- 
diat  purpose  ordered  the  whole  column  to  move  forwards  l*"^*'^*"^ 
under  the  cover  of  the  high  ground,  leaving  only  sufficient 
cavalry  to  occupy  their  attention.    The  fire  of  the  republi- 
cans was  at  first  severe,  but  finding  the   British   troops 
eager  to   press  them  to  a  close  engagement,  which  they 
foresaw  would  terminate  in  their  discomfiture,  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat.     These  successes   of  the  British 
troops  enabled  the  confederates  to  commence  the  siege* 
The  French  assembled  in  considerable  force  at  the  camp 
of  Caesar,  near  Cambray,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  occupied  the  former  year.     The  duke  of  York,  well 

r  9ec  New  Annual  R<gi8tcr  for  1794,  p  33t. 
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lttMrikig:llleiHBdU7  of  the  Bridsh  ibrte^  oli'thclSMiif 

;^rit'{Mit  gendnl  Otto  to  attack  the  enm/a  pbaitkMk 

^Ottd,  fituKng  the  Frtach  atroag,  and  fintaly  posted;  dtelaydl 

fteiuMiMilt  tiff  the  arrival  ttf  a  reipfoi  tcaicfft,  wheo»thiBfr 

lAg  thifeni  Vitfa' itnpetudinty^- he  ioM  tH^ 

•A.     s      iter  killhig  twelve^  hnhdred  drove  rike  rest  into  Gambri^, 

^.; .  ^  ^  ,  #lth  the  loss  of  tfaefa^  artiUerjr/  Pidiegru,  not  dishaoMlM 

bjr  'these  repfeated  disadvantages, '  still  direct^  his  HfUm 

.  .  inoVeinehts  agmnst  the  most  fennidabte  part  of  tds  iMb» 

IMtferf    ttdea^ '  On  the  Mth  of  April  he  attacked  the  diike  of  YWk 

or  Affril    JOB  dl  sides.    The  consamoiate  general  of  the  repiMilMa 

22|^^|i|^QfJEMtbd  in  the  British  prince  and  his  arnty^  a  cottitai 

YMMd  'nind  soVGers  not  to  be  overcome  even'  fajr  his  abilft,  

Mmm^      ittbtiM.     Frederic  vigorously  r£ceivii<g  dii  a8SMhinM4h 

Hbdt  by  grapeshot  and  musfcetiy,  judiciously  dekpaKUH 

aevetid  regiments  of  cavalry  roimd  die  rights  attd  -6f  Idtti^ 

1^  round  the  left  wing  of  his  enemy,  whSe  he  hisfeiMf 

'  opp<U(id  the  powerful  and  numerous  facvst  iii  die  front 

SdMiiir  l'^^'  ^^  two' detachments  dtarglng  the  enemy^ 

tigiM^^  faMke  their  Ihms^'and  produced  a  most  destracti¥6'«atiMga 

'  in  both  wings :  such  a  combiAation  df '  valouif  alid^'sldffll 

completely  defeated  the  French.  This  attempt  of  Pichegfu 

was  only  part  of  a  general  plan  of  attack,  extendingiiiMi 

Treves  to  the  sea,  although  he  chose  for  himself  the  poiift 

of  most  difficulty  and  danger.     On  the  right,  the  coltuum 

of  the  French  attacking  the  enemy's  army  were  repulsed 

with  loss,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  loss  which 

they  incurred  in  their  conflict  with  the  duke  of  York.    On 

the  left,  they  gaiiied  a  trifling  advanuge  by  the  redocdon 

of  Menin  and  Courtray.    Other  engagements  took  |daee 

during  the  siege,  without  any  decisive  event.    Where  the 

l^uidreeiii  British  fought,  the  French  were  uniformly  repulsed ;  'but 

?^*"'        in  their  other  conflicts  they  were  more  successfuL    Their 

of  the  eon-  efiorts,  however,  to  relieve  Landreci,  were  not  effectual, 

tiie  hen^   V  ^^^  fortrcss  was  captured  after  an  investment  of  ten 

Bn^iih^*   days.  The  French  rulers  acknowledged  in  the  convetitioa, 

that  though  not  the  most  numerous,  the  most  formidabk 

opponents  to  Gallic  valour  were  the  English.' 

•  Sec  Maeiarlant'i  Hittmyt  vol  iw,  p.  40t. 

t  See  Bsnerv't  ipeeeb  i»  Uie  odofCiitktt,  taer  tlM  lat9  fittOKj  of  tW  M0i 
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PiCHEGRU,  a  man  of  strong  and  comprehenftive  geni-    CHAP, 
ua,  regarded  precedented  modes  of  warfare  no  farther  than  ^^J»L^ 
they  could  serve  his  purpose,  and  formed  a  plan  of  attack      i^^^ 
at  once  new  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Pic^^esrii. 
French,  especially  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command.    His  plan  of 
system  of  tactics  consisted  in  pursuing  the  enemy  without  ^^k^^''** 
intermission ;  courting  opportunities  of  engagements ;  and 
Iceeping  his  whole  force  together,  without  dividing  it  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sieges  ;  to  reduce  only  such  as 
were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  proper  positions,  with* 
.  out  seeming  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  the  reduction  of 
■uch  strong  places  as  he  had  left  behind.    This  system  was 
auitable   to  the  state  of  military   experience    among  the 
grater  part  of  the  French  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  people.    The  troops  were  mostly  new  levied, 
and  although  nationally  courageous,  active,  and  impetuous, 
imd  then  inspirited  by  enthusiasm,  yet  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently  trained  in  stationary  warfaie   to  undertake  any 
aiege  of  difHculty.     Besides,  as  an  annalist"  of  the  present 
^campaign  observes,  "  The  French  soldier  is  too  ardent 
'^  and  impatient  to  go  through  with  a  chain  of  operations 
^*  that  require  perseverance.     In  the  field  he  darts  forth 
^  as  an  eagle,  and  fights  like  a  lion.     But  a  long  and 
^,  arduous  siege  repels  and  often  even  discourages.      In 
^  order  to  have  a  military  body  of  men  perfect  and  invin* 
'^  cible,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry   on  sieges  with 
'^  Swiss  troops,  and  to  have   French  armies  of  observa- 
:  '^  tion.     But  while  a  general  has  only  Frenchmen  under 
^  his  command,  he  ought  not  to  let  them  grow  restive,  by 
^*  remaining  long  in  one  place,  but  keep  them  always  in 
^^  breath,  and  always  within   view  of  the  enemy."     This  Syttem^of 
system  of  incessant  attack  was  extended  in  its  operation  '*!^^*u|"^ 
to  the  several  armies  of  the  republicans,  so  as  to  render 
them   really  parts  of  one  great   host,  closely  connected 
together,  as   one  army  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 
From  the  German  Rhine  to  the  sea,  there  was  one  coope- 
rating line  of  armies.     Though  the  victory  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  capture  of  Landreci  retarded  the  progress 

a  Uiitoire  Chronoligiquc  det  operations  de  I'Armde  da  Nord,  et  de  eelle 
da  Sambre  et  Meoic,  fiar  le  qitoyen  Dnvid,  tcinoin  des  pluiMiit  de  l«iin  eiptohi. 
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CHAP,    of  this  grand  scheme  of  advance  and  assault  they  did  nol 
'      prevent  its  final  execution  and  success.     The  exertions 


^j^  and  attainments  of  the  British  arms  eventually  promoted 
G(K>||eni-  the  accomplishment  of  the  French  projects.  After  the 
Frai«h\r>  battle  of  the  24th  of  April,  they  cautiously  abstained  from 
'h^'^*/^  close  engagement  with  the  British  forces,  and  bent  their 
man  Rhine  principal  efforts,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  against   the 

The ""  ■"■  Austrians. 

French  Xo  this  plan  of  partial  attack  the  movements  of  the 

wiielv 

avoid  a       allied  army  were    peculiarly  auspicious.     Soon  after  the 
ciuscen-^    siege  of  Landreci  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide  the 
with  the     confederates  into  three  parts  ;    the  chief  army  under  the 
Separation  immediate  command  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  and  having 
of  the  COD-  (h^   emperor  himself  at   its  head,  was   posted   near  the 
Sambre ;  the  duke  of  York  with  the  British  forces,  was 
stationed  at  Toumay :  and  general  Clairfait,  with  a  third 
army,  occupied  West  Flanders.     Pichegru   directed   hi* 
own  principal  efforts   to  the    left    against  Clairfait,  and 
straitening  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  in  attack- 
ing British   posts  and  detachments,  without  hazarding  a 
decisive  battle.     Several  very  bloody  conflicts,  however, 
took  place  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  but  without  materially 
impairing  his  highnesses  force,  though  fresh  numbers  were 
daily  joining  the  French  army.     Jourdain,  with  the  anuy 
.Touniaiii     of  the  Rhine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  met 
wiih"R^n'     with  severe    checks,  but   had   been  ultimately  successful 
army  in      agaiost  general  Beaulieu,  whom  he  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  fall   back  to  Namnn 
Encouraged  by  their  career  of  success,  the   French  now 
prepared  to  invest  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre.     The  prince 
of  Cobourg  with  the    main  army   advanced  to  its  relief; 
but   though    the    undertaking   was  extremely  important, 
trusted  to  his  own  troops,  without  calling  for  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  Tournay.     On  the  21st  of  June 
he  reached  Ath,  and  on  the  24th   he  effected  a  junction 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Beaulieu,  at  Ni- 
velles.     The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  gen- 
eral Jourdain  was  posted  at  this  time  at  Templeuve,  Gos- 
selies,  and  Fleurus,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege 
of  Charleroi.      A  battle  ensued :  both  armies  fought  with 
the  most  intrepid  courage,  but  the  impetuous  valour  of 


inast. 
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die  Freoch  succeeded.     The  allied  army  was  defeated  in    CHAP, 
every  quarter,  and  forced  with  immense  loss  to  retreat  to 


Halle,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  :'  this  victory      17^4, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     Charleroi,  and  soon  »""^^^ 
after  Brussels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Fieimit. 
In  West  Flanders,  Pichegru  was  equally  successful  against 
Clairfait.     Receiving  large  reinforcements  from  Lisle,  he  pidiegrn 
undertook  the  siege  of  Ypres,  the  key  of  Flanders.     The  J?,^^** 
importance  of  this  place  induced  general  Clairfait  to  haz-  attaeiuiinA 
ard  the  whole  corps  under  his  command  for  its  relief.    On  cuufait. 
Uie  13th  of  June  he  attacked  the  republicans ;  and  drove 
them  from  their  first  position ;  but  fortune  soon  changed. 
The  ability,  courage,   and  skill  of  Clairfait  were  in  vain 
opposed  to   the  immense  host  of  impetuous  republicans. 
After  a  series  of  defeats  he   was  compelled  to   abandon 
Ypres,  to  retire  to  Ghent,  while  Pichegru  overran  West 
Fkmders.     The  geographical  reader  by  tracing  the  pro* 
ffreas  of  the  French  army,  and  the  retreat  of  the   Austri-  p«ngeroa» 

9  ...  SltUMtlOll  01 

ana,  and  observing  the  position  of  the  duke  of  York,  will  the  duk« 
tee  that  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  surrounded  ^^^^^ 
on  all  aides  by  the  conquering  multitudes  of  the  French 
troops.      Ever  since  the  enemy,  by  the  defeat  of  Cobourg, 
were  so  much  advanced  on  his  left,  the  duke's  position  had 
been  very  perilous  ;  but  since  the  progress  of  Pichegru 
upon  his  right,  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable ;  he  accord- 
ingly retired    with  great   expedition  to   Antwerp.     The  who  rt- 
emperor  despairing  of  success,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  Aotwerp. 
to  raise  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in  mass,  returned 
to  Vienna. 

Part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been, 

as  we  have  already  seen,  to  cooperate  with  the  insurgents 

of  La  Vendee.     Britain  had  undertaken,  with  that  view, 

to  send  an  expedition  to  France,  and  proposed  to  intrust 

^lie  command  to  the  valour,  ability,  and  conduct  of  earl 

^Aoira,^  who  as  lord  Rawdon  had  attained  so  high  milita- 

distinction  in  America.     But  the  suppression  of  the 

naurgenta,  already  recorded,  prevented  this  design  from 


s  Nev  AqdiuI  Register,  1794,  page  3^13. 

J  Hislordfhip  haft  <inaa«HMlo4  fothnt  titfr^  in  the  former  vearhy  the  death 
hn  fkther. 
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CHAF.    being  carried  into  execution.     His  lordship^s   army  was 

^Tj^  therefore  ordered  to  Flanders.     One  illustrious  personage, 

1794.      seeking  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  vigorous  genius 

EariMoira  and  active  mind,  and  wishing  to  learn  the  military  art 

IS  ordered    -.  ,  ,  '  i     .       i  i 

with  hfs  irom  SO  able  a  master,  desired  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  : 
ISiers.  ^'^'*  ^^®  George,  prince  of  Wales.  Fitted  by  natural 
Theurince  abilities  and  acquirements  for  cither  the  cabinet  or  the 
offers  to  field,  the  heir  apparent  from  the  delicacy  of  his  situation, 
act  under  i^ad  cautiouslv  abstained  from  political  business.    His  pre- 

him  MA  -  •t»r  i« 

volunteer,  sent  proposition  did  not,  he  conceived,  interfere  with  the 
ft  is  not  line  of  conduct  which  filial  duty  had  chalked  to  itself.  But 
exponent  ^'**  royal  parents  not  deeming  it  expedient  to  risk  theper- 
to  risk  the  son  of  the  heir  apparent,  the  execution  of  his  intention 
thfTh^ir  v^8  not  permitted.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  earl  Moira, 
ltr***iopd-  with  ten  thousand  men,  landed  at  Ostend,  just  as  the 
ship  lands  Austrians  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  West  Flanders. 
UJ^^JJ^'The  French,  in  the  mean  lime,  were  advancing  upon 
the  place  Ghent  in  great  force,  and  but  little  expectation  was  enter- 
ed by  cne-  tained  of  general  Clairfait's  being  able  to  make  any  effec- 


tual resistance  in  that  quarter.     In  the  situation  in  which 
the  earl  of  Moira  found  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  an  alter- 
native occurred,  of  either  defending  Ostend,  or  proceed- 
ing to  join  the  duke  of  York.     To  succour  the  confeder- 
ates, and  support  the  British  army,  appeared  an  object  of 
more  urgent  importance  than  the  precarious  possession  of 
a  single  town  ;  whatever  movement  was  to   be  made  re* 
quired  despatch,  lest  the    advance  of  the    French  armies 
determines  might  completely  cut  off  the  communication.      A  council 
wiy^trtlic  °f  ^^^  ^^^^  therefore  called  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  it 
duke  ot'      was  determined  immediately  to  evacuate  Ostend.     This 
difficult  and  laborious  task  %vas  committed  to  colonel  Vyse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  he  began  to  embark  the 
troops  on  board  the  shipping,  which  lay  at  single  anchor  in 
the  harbour,  and  the  baggage  and  stores  were   in  the  ves- 
sels  before  night.     The  French  entered  the  town  as  the 
last    detachment   embarked.       While   colonel    Vvse    was 
engaged   in    conducting    the  evacuation   of  Ostend,  lord 
Moira  with  his  main  army  repaired  to  Malle,  about  four 
miles  froni  Bruges,  on  the  great  causeway  to  Ghent.     The 
and  sue-     enemy  pressing  very  fast,  nothing  was  left  but  the  most 
design.   ^   rapid  despatch.     For  that   purpose  they  marched  with- 


Masterly 
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out   tents  and  baggage.     The  French  general  was  ex-    CHAp. 
tmndy  eager  to  attack  this  corps ;  but  so  skilfully  had  v^p^^L- 
their  masterly  leader  arranged  them  on  their  march,  that      i^ 
pMsing  through  a  country  overrun  by  myriads  of  enemien 
chted  with  victory,  and  eager  for  combat,  encountering 
numberless  defiles,  through  fiats  intersected  with  canals, 
and  lately  inundated,  he  did  not  afford  them  a  single  op- 
portunity of  attack.     After  undergoing  incredible  hard- 
ships, on  the  8th  of  July  he  joined  the  duke  of  York. 
Having  conducted  this  important  accession  gf  strength  in 
safety  to  the  prince,  lord  Moira  returned  to  Britain.  The 
French   generals  were  now  advancing  in  all  directions 
through  the  Netherlands,  and  the  allies  were  apprehensive 
dttit  Holland  would  again  become  the  scene  of  invasion. 
The  duke  of  York  remained  at  Antwerp,  to  afford  the 
Datch  time  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  prepare 
Ar  a  vigorous  defence.     The  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  AdfUMi 
beginning  of  the  month,  had  taken  post  at  Waterloo ;  and  ^  ^^ 
here  he  was  at  first  successful   in  repelling  an  advanced 
gnard  of  the  French.     He  was  soon,  however,  compel-  Thedok* 
led  to  abandon  this  post,  by  the  advance  of  the  republican  Kr)d  lirinoe 
annies  to  Brussels.     He  attempted  afterwards  to  make  a  of  Orange 

t      r  T  -I  \        n  ii<  are  obliged 

Stand  along  the  canal  of  Louvam;  but  the  French  bring-  tofaiita^.. 
ing  up  continual  reinforcements,  he  was  obliged,  with 
considerable  loss,  to  retreat  on  the  16th  across  the  Dyle^ 
and  established,  for  a  short  time,  his  headquarters  at  Nyle* 
The  stadtholder  solicited  the  Dutch,  by  repeated  procla- 
mations, to  levy  one  man  in  ten  throughout  the  United 
Provinces.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  dis- 
affected, and  the  rest  were  torpid.  The  French  generals 
advanced  in  front  of  the  Dyle  towards  Lou  vain.  At  the 
Iron  Mountain,  the  brave  though  lately  unfortunate  Clair- 
isit  again  attempted  an  ineffectual  resistance,  but  was  com-* 
•pletely  defeated  by  general  Kleber,  with  the  loss,  in  killed, 
j^ounded,  and  prisoners,  of  six  thousand  men ;  while  the 
generals  Lefevre  and  Dubois  seized  on  the  position  of 
the  abbev  of  Florival.  It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the 
eommanders  of  the  combined  armies  to  make  a  stand  at 
Namur,  and  to  form  a  line  of  defence  from  that  city  to 
Antwerp ;  but  these  successes  of  the  republicans,  and 
tlieir  rapid  movements,  totally  disconcerted  this  plai\* 
Vol.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP.    Namur  was  abandoned  by  geneAl  Beaulieu  on  the  nxgbt 
*^*^"      of  the  16th,  leaving  behind  him  only  two  hundred  mei^ 


1^^      who  surrendered  both  the  city  and  citadel  on  the  first 
summons :  a  large  quantity  of  artillery  was  found  at  Na- 
mur.    On  the  20th,  the  keys  of  the  city  were  presented 
at  the  bar  of  the  national  convention/    In  West  Flandcn 
the  important  pass  of  the  Lier  was  forced  about  the  same 
time :  the  French  on  the  23d  sent  a  trumpeter  to  mform 
the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  that  they  intended  to  visit 
them  on  the  succeeding  morning,  which  they  did  at  elevea 
o'clock,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  city.  The  allies 
had  previously  set   fire   to   the   immense   magazines  ef 
forage  which  were   there  collected.     Jourdain   and  his 
troops  entered   Liege,  which  immediately  summitted  to 
the    victorious  republicans.     The  fortresses  of  Lisle  and 
Sluys  were  speedily  captured ;"  the  four  towns  taken  from 
The  Ana-   the    French  were  successively  retaken.     The  Austriana 
tirJjewtL'  entirely   evacuated  the    Netherlands,   which   were   now 
V^^bi^    overspread  by  the  republican  armies.  The  British  retreat* 
liiwlik         ed  from  Antwerp,  and  in  number  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  proceeded  to  Breda,  which  it  was  determined 
to  defend,  and  a  Dutch  garrison  was  stationed  there  for 
Intrepid     that  purpose.     The  right  column  of  the  English  marched 
SlTBritish  t^^^'oug**  Br^da  on  the  4th  of  August,  while  the  left  went 
on  the        round  the  town.     They  then  took  a  position  which   had 
of  Holland  been  previously  marked  out  for  them,  about  four  miles 
but  they     distant.     Havinff  halted  several  days  at  Breda,  which  the 

are  com-  "  .  "^ 

peiiodte     prince  of  Orange  was  putting  into  a  state  of  defence,  they 

£^"*^     retreated  in  the  end  of  August  to  Bois-le-duc,  where  a 

men«c  8u-  Dutch  garrisou  of  seven  thousand  men  was  posted.     In 

of  num.      the  beginning  of  September  general  Pichegru  approached 

^^"'         with  an  army  of  at  least  eighty  thousand  men ;  and  the 

advanced  guard  of  the  republicans  attacked  and  stormed 

the  posts  on   the   Dommel,  and  the    village  of  Boxtel, 

which  though  they  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  found 

it   impossible  to    withstand  the  numbers  of  the  enemy* 

They  re-    The  duke,  therefore,  with  so  inferior  a  force,  perceiving 

hind  the     his  situation  totally  untenable,  on  the  16th  of  September 

Mcvise.      crossed  the  Meuse,  and  took  a  position  which  had  been 

z  New  Annual  RtrgiAer,  1794^  pa^  400.  a  Ibid.  401. 
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previously  reconnoitred  about  three  miles  from  Grave*    CHAP. 
So  vigorous  had  been  the  resistance  of  the  valiant  British,  ^^^v^^ 
that  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  they  withstood  the      u^ 
icpublicans  who  were  more  than  eighty  thousand,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September ;  in 
which    time   they   made    very  inconsiderable    advances, 
where  they  had  the  duke  of  York  and  his  band  to  com- 
On  the  Rhine  similar  success  attended  the  energe* 
efforts  of  the  republicans.     The  king  of  Prussia  hj^v-  '^•]^'*.|?y' 
ing  long  manifested  the  coldest  indilFerence  to  the  confc-  king  d 
denicy,  had  early  in  this  year  announced  to  the  German  ^"^""^ 
princes  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance. 
But  Britain,  judging  of  his  good  faith  by  her  own,  had 
ooBceived  that  he  would  bring  into  the  field  the  forces  for 
wUdi  he  had  stipulated,  and  for  which  he  had  been  paid ; 
iB.«hort,  that  a  monarch  would  not  descend  to  an  artifice 
aomtally  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  or   an  honest  man, 
09  to  procure  the  money  of  other  people  by  false  prrtencesm 
But  our  government  and  legislature  had  proceeded  on  the 
npposition  that  Frederic  William  possessed  virtues  with 
which  they  found  by  experience  he  was  not  endued.  The 
force  which  he  furnished  was  very  inferior  to  that  which 
he  promised,  and  their  efforts  were  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Prussian  army,  and  were  of  little 
mvail  against  the  sincere,  zealous,  and  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  republican  troops.     On  the  12th  of  July,  general  ^'J["*''** 
Michaud  attacked  the  Prussians  near  Edickhoffen ;  and,  pubuicanf 
to  flavour  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  advanced  at  the  KhLe. 
aame  time  upon  the  Austrians  before  Spirts.     The  con- 
test was  long  and  bloody,  and  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory.     On  the  following  day  the  French  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  Prussians  with  redoubled  vigour.     The  bat- 
tle lasted  from  early  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 
Tbey  attacked   seven  times,    and   at    length   carried   by 
assault,  amidst  a  terrible  fire,  the  important  posts  fortified  . 
and  occupied  by  the  Prussians  on  Platoberg,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  whole  territory  of  Deux  Ponts.<^     The 
republicans  captured  great  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  nine 
guns,  besides  ammunition,  wagons,  and  horses.    Continu- 

1^  Sec  MaeCiulane,  vol.  It.  ivtp:  489.        o  Ncv  Aimu^  RegMter,  1794»  p.  401. 
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CHAP,  ing  their  series  of  attacks,  the  republicans  successively 
^^^'     defeated  the  German  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 


iTfi.     ^f<6ty  by  crossing  the  Rhine.^     The  emperor,  alarmed  by 
Addreit     such  a  multiplicity  of  successes,  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
emperor    the  German  princes  to  join  him  in  efficacious  measures  to 
^^^        defend  the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  the  republicans  | 
princes     and  for  that  purpose  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  cir* 
cles*     His  own  resources,  he  stated,  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  contest :  the  progress  of  the  French  was  so 
rapid,  that  he  must  be  inevitably  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  station  them  for  the  defence  of  his  own  fnm* 
tiers,  unless  the  empire  should  think  proper  to  oppose  the 
istoiaiHr     progress of  the  French  with  a  sufficient  force:  these  ex- 
°^^"       hortations  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  no  vi- 
gorous efforts  were  made  by  the  empire  to  second  its  chief* 
The  suspicion  of  treachery  often  springs  from  discomfiture  i 
and  ideas  of  this  sort  were  very  prevalent  during  this  ill 
Chnnioni     fated  Campaign*     Many  of  the  Austrian  officers  incurred 
rations mM  the  imputation:  it  was  said  that  a  considerable  nuoiber 
S^°um^    ^^  these  were   infected  with  republican   principles;  and 
pMgn.        that  not  a  few  were  corrupted  with  French  gold.      As, 
however  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  histor}'  to  repeat 
the  various  surmises  of  suspicion,  concerning  which  proof 
was  not  adduced  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours, 
the  narrative   shall   not  follow  their  details.     One  result 
however,  is,  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  many  instan- 
ces was  so  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  military  ability 
which  the  officers  of  that  nation  have  generally  possessed 
in  a  great  degree,  that  it  implied  either  treachery  or  inca- 
pacity.    The  prince  of  Cobourg  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured for  the  operations  which  terminated   in  the  signal 
defeat  at  Fleurus,   and  the  loss  of  the   Netherlands.      It 
was  said,  that  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  troops, 
he  should  not  have  left  them  at  Toumay  when  he  marched 
to  encounter  Jourdain :  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force 
would   have   insured  victory :  that  the  plan  of  separation 
in  which  the    position   of  the   British   troops  originated, 
was  ver\'  inimical  to  the   objects   of  the   campaign,   and 
very  unfit  to  oppose  an  enemy  whose  grand  scheme  was 
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aa  extensive  and  closely  connected  line  of  cooperation :  *  CflAP. 
diat  the  allies  had  stationed  themselves  at  three  angles  .^.^^.L. 
of  a  triangle,  while  the  republicans,  by  a  segment  of  a      i^^^^ 
circle,  at  once  encompassed  the  whole,  and   broke   the 
communication  of  the  parts.     These  allegations,  if  true,  SuipiMont 
might  be  all  accounted  for  without  any  charge  of  disaffec-  able  to  the 
tion  against  Cobourg,  and  upon  a  supposition  that  will  be  ^q^^^ 
▼cry  generally  admitted,  that  Jourdain  and  Pichegru,  es- 
pecially the   latter,   far   surpassed  Cobourg  in  inventive 
powers  which  formed  new  combinations  adapted  to  the 

Cobourg,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  tre  not' 
tactical  exptrrience,   without  genius,  and  therefore  by  pro<A'. 
mat  fit  to  cope  with  skilful   men   of  very  great   genius. 
Thti  prince,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
fisasissed  from  his  command,  not  without  a  rumour  of 
imputed  treachery  ;  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  grounds 
to  record  as  an  historical  fact ;  and  I  myself  disbelieve, 
■■  his  character  was  fair  and  honourable;  as  there  is  no  Cobourg # 
evidence  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  as  the  disasters  of  ^l)!^  „ocl- 
the  army  under  his   command  appeared  to   have   arisen  mteabiiT 
firom  the  superior  ability  of  the   French  generals,   com- 
manding a  much  more  numerous  force,   inspired  by  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm,  which,   whencesoever  it  arises, 
has  always  inspired  men  to  efforts  far  beyond  diplomatic 
calculation  formed  on  the  experience   of  common  wars. 
The  emperor  certainly  did  not  receive  in  the  Netherlands, 
tlie  assistance  from  his    Belgian   subjects,   the   hopes  of 
vhich  probably  had   a  considerable  influence  in  inducing 
him  to  visit  these  dominions.     His  exhortation  to  them 
to  rise  in  mass  was   indeed  very  unlikely  to  be  regarded, 
as  they  did  not  conceive  that,  like  the  French,  they  were 
fighting  their  own  cause.      Their   object  was   naturally 
dieir   own  security,    and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
house  of  Austria :  they  did  not  choose  to  rise  in  mass  to 
fight  for  a  master,  though  the  French  had  risen  in  mass 
to  fight  for  themselves. 

After  evacuating  the  Netherlands,  general  Clairfait,  Abie  efr 
leaving  general  Latour  to  cover  Maestreicht,  posted  him-  ckdrraii 
self  at  Juliers.     Jourdain  in  the  beginning  of  September 
prepared  to  march  against  Latour  ;  but  it  was  the  middle 
of  the  month  before  he  was  ready  for  the  assault*     On 
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the  ladi  die  French  in  four  columns  sttackcd  tlie^wlioftr* 

Une^  &om  the  Ajrweille   to  Emeusu     All  the  pMMgH^ 

^^jP^T"  were  forood  with  the  bayonet, and  the  eampt. taken  at  h^' 
Vkjboriet   charge* '.  The  Austriaos  left  iwo  thouoHid  men  dead: 
^Sjj^  the  field  itf  batde,  and  sevenl.of  their  battalione  fverb 

duced  to  one  hundred  ud  fifty  men*     Seve^  hundMA 
piisonefs,  twenQr-siz  pieces  of  large  cannon,  three  -palp: 
colours,  one  hundred  horses,  and  forty  ammunition 
gons,  were  tal^en,  as  well  as  the  general's  own  carria§Sf  ^ 
his    secretary,  and  papers.     The  remnant  of  LatooiSBl* 
army  was   completely  routed   and    dispersed:    genessk- 
Clairfut  having  endeavoured  without  effect  to  assist  IflM^ 
tour,  with  great  skill  and  lOsilitir  fortified- himself  at  |ulir 
eta;  ^md  thither  the  republicans  directed  their  efbsdV' 
On  the  S9th  the  French  advanced  from  Aix*la-ChapeH|jl^ 
crossed  the  Roer,  and.  attacked  all  the  Austrian  genenMP: 
extensive  posts,  from  Ruremonde  to  JnHers  and  I>saMif> ' 
The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  of  the  S9th  and  30di  «fr' 
September,  and  was  renewed  on  the  Ist  and  Sd  of  ^  OcM* 
■^    ber.     The  battle  was  extremely  fierce  on  both  sidesi 
Clairfait  having  lost  ten  thousand  men,  found  it 
to  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Juliers  was  abandonadi 
to  the  French,  and  Clairfait  retreated  across  the  Rhinaa 
Tlie  re-     the  republicans  conquered  Cologne,  Worms,  Bonn,  and  ks 
ndaee  the  short  reduced  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  river.    Pichegroi 
bl^oHih   ii^c^^^bil^  ^^  passing  on  towards  Holland.  He  informed 
ithine.       the  national  -convention,  that  with  two  hundred  thousand 
men  he  would  subjugate  the  United  Provinces ;  and  thouf^ 
the  whole  force  which  he  required  was  not  imn^ediatel^ 
sent,  yet  so  numerous  an  addition  was  despatched  to  hia 
army,  that  he  deemed  himself  able  to  proceed  with  his  opetv* 
tiona.  In  the  beginning  of  October  he  invested  Bois4e*duc,: 
which    in   a   few    days   surrendered.     On  the   20th   of 
October,  a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between  the  repub* 
licans  and  the  English,  in  which,  though  the  event  was  not 
decisive,  the  loas  was  considerable.     The  duke  of  York 
now  crossing    the    Waal,    fell   back    to  Nimeguen,  and 
thither  the  French  multitudes  soon  followed.    The  British 
army  was  posted  to  the  left  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  enemy 
in  front  of  the  town,  where  batteries  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonade  and  bombardment.     On  the  4th  of 
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14'ovember  a  sortie  was  made  in  the  night.     The  troops    chap. 
employed  in  the  sally  were  about  three  thousand  British,     V^Y: 
Hanoverians,  and  Dutch ;  and  their  object  was  to  destroy      ^^  i 
the  batteries  which  were  newly  constructed  to  annoy  the 
city*     It  appears  that  the  French  were  by  some  means 
informed  of  this  design,  and  were  prepared  to  obstruct  its 
execution.     The  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate,  but  our  xhe 
troops  were  victorious,   though    with   considerable   loss.  ^^V'twh 
The  British  general,  however,  from  the  immense  supe-  miWirjage^ 
riority  of  the  enemy,  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Nime-  ^H^i^iTowt- 
gacn,      Philippine  on  the  Scheldt  also  surrendered:  the  numbered. 
Flinch  army  on  the  right  was  fast  advancing,  and  after  the 
victories   over  the  rAustrians  laid  siege  to  Maestreicht. 
Tliis  city  stood  a  regular  investment  in  the  beginning  of 
October.     During  this  month  the  republicans  carried  on 
their  approaches,  and  whilst  their  parallels  were  forming, 
constructed  their  batteriesf     They  repeatedly  summoned 
the  town  to  surrender ;  this  denunciation  having  on  the 
30th  been  made  in  vain,  the  besiegers  began  to  pour  a  most 
dreadful  shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  all  their  works, 
with  which  they  had  surrounded  the  place.     This  iirtf, 
lasting  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  demolished  many 
poblic  buildings  and  private  houses,  wounded  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.     During  three  days  this 
destructive   assault    continued :    the   governor  at  length, 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  magistrates  and  people, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  general  Kleber,  and  the 
city   capitulated   on   the  4th   of  November.     After  the 
capture  of  Nimeguen    and  Maestreicht,  the   operations 
Vrere    inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  month.     But  the 
droops,  though  not  engaged  in  battles,  were  exposed  to  the 
^evere«t   hardships.     The    winter    began    with    extreme  Winter 
Severity  :  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  ether  fn  Uoiiuid. 
Necessaries  for  encountering  a  winter  campaign,  which  had 
^lot  been  foreseen  in  time  to  make  adequate  provision.     In 
country  SsO  much  colder  and  damper  than  Britain,  that 

reason  far  exceeded  its  usual  rieour.     The  consequence  Sickneu 

"  *  and  mop- 


sickness  and  mortality  among  the  soldiers,  augmented  taiityof Uie 
'by  the  want  of  remedies  and  medical  assistance  sufficient  |^^|^ 
S^r  such  an  unexpected  prevalence  of  distemper.     It  is 
Xxobable,  from  the  inaction  of  the  French  at  this  tfne,  that 


V 
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CHAP,    they  laboured  under  similar  evils.     Fre&h  and  nomerotu 

^^.^,J^  reinforcements,  however,  arriving,  enabled  them  in  Decem- 

tTOi.      ^^^  ^  proceed  with  their  operations.     On  the  7th  of  this 

^^^^     month  they  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  in 

their         four  rafts,  from  Nimeguen ;  two  of  the  rafts  were  sunk  by 

»^   the  EDglish  forces,  who  were  stationed  on  the  opposite 

side,  near  the  village  of  Lant ;   one  floated  to  the  aide 

occupied  by  the  Dutch ;  and  only  one  of  the  four  regained 

that  which  was  in  possession  of  the  republicans.     On  the 

11th  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  with  better  success : 

they  crossed  the  river  above  Nimeguen,  and  near  the  canal, 

in  boats  and  on  rafts,  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand 

men.     Another  detachment,  however,  attempting  the  pas* 

sage,  was  repulsed  with   considerable   loss.     About   the 

middle  of  December  the  frost  became  extremely  intense; 

and  in  a  few  davs  the  Maese  and  the  Waal  were  frozen 

over.     On  the  27th  the  army  crossed  the  river ;  the  duke 

Attempt     ^f  York  had,  together  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  endea- 

ofthcduke  voured  to  rouse  the  Dutch  to  such  energetic  resistance  at^ 

and  prince'  had  formerly  saved  their  country  from  French  invaders ; 

toro™*^^   but  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  dispositions  of 

the  Hutch,  the  people,  were  totally  changed.     Great  numbers  of  the 

Dutch  were  now  unwilling  to  oppose  the  French,  and  moat 

of  the  rest  conceived  opposition  hopeless.     The  exhorta^ 

tionsof  the  princes  were,  therefore,  altogether  unavailing; 

and  the  duke  of  York  considered  all  efforts  as  useless  to 

save  a  people  not  desirous  of  saving  themselves.     Seeing 

military  exertions  unlikely  to  be    farther  useful  in  thai 

country,  he  returned  to  En  inland.      The  remaining  forces 

were  now  intrusted  to  the  command  of  general  Walmoden  ; 

and  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  enemy  to  repass  the 

Waal.      For  this  purpose  ten  battalions  of  British  infantry, 

with  six  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  commanded  by  major 

general   Dundas,    assisted    by   four   squadrons   and    four 

battalions  of  Hessians,  amountiifg  in  all  to  about  six  thou* 

sand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  a  thousand  horse,  advanced 

in  three  columns.    At  day  break  on  the  30ih  of  December, 

attacking  a  great  body  of  the  French  at  the  village  of  Thttil, 

they  carried  it  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  republicans 

across  the  river.  This  success,  however,  was  only  temporary; 

the  English  army  was  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  the-climate 
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and  season,  rapidly  decreasing.     Private  liberality  was    CHAP, 
added  to  public  expenditure  in  sending  plentiful  supplies  ^.^rv-w 
of  flannel  waistcoats,  and  other  fences  against  the  cold ;  but     ^^^ 
the  inclemency  of  the  frosts  was  superior  to  every  expe- 
dient :  the  chief  part  of  the  army  was  overcome  with  sick- 
ness.    According   to   the   reports   of  oncers   who  were 
engaged  in  this  dreadful  service,  the  professional  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  sick  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
effectual  discharge  of  that  momentous  duty.^    In  the  month 
of  January  the  French  again  crossed  the  Waal  with  seventy 
thousand  men.    This  formidable  host  attacked  the  remains 
of  the  British  army,    and   compelled    them,  though  still 
making  the  most  gallant  resistance,   to  retire.     Without 
tents,  and  unable  to  procure  cantonments,  the  distressed 
heroes  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night,  in  this  severe  season, 
in  the  open  tobacco  sheds,  or   under  the  canopy  of  an 
inclement  sky.     The  Dutch  now  urged  the  stadtholder  to 
conclude    a   peace   with    the    French,    and    finding    him 
unwilling,  their  provinces  and  towns  successively  offered 
terms  to  the  republicans,  which  were  accepted.    Zealand, 
and  soon  after  Holland,  entered  into  a  capitiilacion.     The 
stadtholder  with  much  difficulty  escaped  from  the  Hague 
with  his  family.,  sought  and   found  refuge  in  England : 
by  the  beginning  of  February  the  provinces  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  French.  As  the  republicans  now  possess-  iTOmcnte 
ed  all  the  country  between  the  British  army  and  the  coast  •"pp^onty 
of  Holland,  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  in  that  direction  ;  forces  th^ 
they,    therefore,    were    obliged    to    take    a    much    more  c\"Siy!tc^ 
circuitous  rout  towards  the  north  coast  of  Germany.  They  Holland, 
repeatedly  occupied  strong  positions,   not  with  the  vain  yields  to 
intention  of   making  a  stand    against   three    times  their  ^^^  ^^^th, 
number,  but  to  secure  their  retreat.     Therein  they  had 
also   to  encounter  many  other    difficulties.     The   partial 
thaws  which  occasion^y  took^  place  only  served  to  aggra- 
vate  the    misery  of  the  troops,  from  the   floods  which 
succeeded  these  alterations  in  the  temperature,  and  either 

e  The  dctailt  on  this  milijectf  nat  once  or  tvicc  mentioned,  but  Tery 
frequently  repeated  througli  the  pcrio^Iicul  works  of  the  time,  daily,  weckl}, 
■dOathly,  and  yearly,  and  never  contra<neted,  charge  the  medical  department 
^Ui  extreme  negligence.  But  candour  must  admit,  that  the  prcvHlcnce  of  dit* 
temper  was  much  greater  than  was  to  be  foreseen  or  cx|»ected  when  the  medical 
a^^pointments  were  made,  and  that  therefore  a  less  minute  attciitioa  could«b^ 
%ertowcd  on  every  individual  patient,  than  the  case  required. 
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CHAP     impeded  the  progress,  or  obliged  the  soldiers  to  wade 
^^f^-^^r^i^  through  torrents   of  mud   and   water,   which  sometimes 
1794.      reached  even  to  their  knapsacks.     In  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  continue  their  march,  or  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.     After  a  rout  perhaps  tin- 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  military  hardship,  the  exhausted 
remains  of  our  army  arrived  at  Bremen  ;  and  having  halted 
•  for  some  weeks  they  embarked  for  England. 
CaramigQ  SucH  was  the   melancholy  termination  of  the  British 

of  1794  expedition  to  the  continent:  so  little  did  the  expenses, 
totheBri-  preparations,  and  military  equipments  of  two  years  answer 
tiih  army,  ^^g  purposes  for  which  they  were  undertaken.  Britain  had 
gone  to  war  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  Dutch 
navigation  :  instead  of  one  river,  the  whole  seven  provinces 
were  now  commanded  by  the  republicans.  She  had  gone 
to  war  to  prevent  French  aggrandizement :  one  campaign 
had  given  France  an  accession  of  territory  fertile,  pro-^ 
ductive  and  opulent,  far  surpassing  all  the  conquests  of  her 
most  ambitious  and  successful  monarchs. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  the  republicans  were  successful  as 
far  as  they  employed  their  efforts :  their  exertions,  how- 
ever, in  Piedmont,  were  not  important.  On  the  confines 
of  Spain  they  made  rapid  advances :  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  attempted  to  raise  the  subjects  in  mass  :  but  this  was 
an  expedient  that  could  succeed  only  in  countries  where 
the  people,  either  being  or  conceiving  themselves  free, 
were  inspirited  by  the  ardour  of  liberty. 

'From  such  an  issue  to  the  efforts  of  the  confederation, 
persons  that  did  not  exactly  consider  the  specific  case 
might  very  naturally  draw  unjust  inferences.  Such  might 
conclude,  that  because  the  combination  in  question  had 
been  unsuccessful,  that  no  future  union  for  suppressing 
dangerous  ambition  could  be  successful,  and  therefore  that 
the  attempt  would  be  vain.  Were  a  concert  to  be  proposed 
for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  the  events  of 
1794  might  be  quoted  as  warnings  that  the  scheme  would 
be  impracticable;  and  assuredly  the  same  means  and  con- 
duct in  similar  circumstances  would  be  unavailing.  If  the 
continental  powers,  pretending  to  join,  were  really  to  pur- 
sue different  and  even  contrary  objects ;  and  if  the  French 
were   inspired  by  the   same    spirit  which,   during  their 
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republican   enthusiasm,  animated   and    invigorated  their    CHAP. 

Uertions,  the  issue  would  certainly  be  discomfiture  to  the  .^^^,^J^ 

Bominal  coalition  of  really  discordant  parts.     But  if  they      ^^ 

Were  to   unite  in  head,   heart,  and  hand,  to   pursue  an 

object  which  many  might  think  more  important  for  their 

ultimate  safety  than  paltry  indemnities ;  and  if  it  were  to 

happen  that  they  had  not  to  contend  against  enthusiasm, 

but  torpid  indifference,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 

the  events  of  1794  would  be  repeated.     Even  respecting 

JHc^and  singly,  it  would  be  extremely  hasty  to  deduce  a 

general  conclusion  from  the  untoward  issue  of  this  disas- 

trooa  campaign.    The  reduction  of  Holland  did  not  arise 

tly  from  the  arms  of  Pichegru,  but  in  a  great  degree 

the  Dutch  themselves.     The  majority  of  them  were 

deaiocratical,  and  received  the  French  not  only  without 

«||iOBition,  but  with  gratitude  and  joy,  as  their  deliverers 

aad  brothers.  They  might  have  withstood  Pichegru  when 

misted  by  the  gallant  English,  as  without  any  assistance 

they  withstood  Turenne  and  Conde ;  and  with  much  less 

ttd  they  discomfited  Alva  and  Parma.     The  Dutch  have 

clearly   manifested,    that,   if  they   exert   themselves,    no 

fisreign  power  can  keep  their  country  in  subjection,  or  even 

dependence.     Should  it  ever  happen  that  they  choose  to 

aesert  their  independence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 

will  be  successful :  whenever  they  have  the  will  they  have 

the  power  to  be  free. 

Signal  as  had  been  the  disasters  of  the  British  armies  Signal  rae- 
on  the  continent,  where  she  acted  alone,   unincumbered  u^^S^q^ 
with  allies,  and  on  her  appropriate  theatre,  her  success  was  ^>>ere  the 
momentous,  and  her  glory  transcendent.     In  the  choice  aionr. 
of  naval  commanders,  our  minister,  through  the  war,  has 
BBiformly  considered  instrumentality ;  fitness  for  discharg- 
ing the  duties,  and  accomplishing   the  purposes   of  the 
appointment.  The  various  commands,  supreme  and  subor- 
diaate,  were  conferred  on  professional  ability  and  charac- 
ter*    Three  powerful   armaments  were  prepared  for  the  Herfleeifr 
ounpaign^of  1794 :  one.  under  lord  Hood,  commanded  the  P^'"^'^ 
Mediterranean,  reduced  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and  pro-  ditemui- 
tected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy :  a  second,  under  sir  Xl^iUai. 
John  Jervis,  with  a  military  force  headed  by  sir  Charles  tiont  in  i|»e 
Gfey^  reduced  Martinico,  Giiadaloupe,  St.  Lucie,  and  ji^dkii 
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CHAP,    some  parts  of  St.  Domingo.      But  the  most  illustrioos 
^tJ[^^^  monument  of  British  naval  glory  was  Yaised  by  earl  Howe. 
1704.      During  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,   France,  conscious 
OperaiioQs  of  her  maritime  inferiority  to  Great  Britain^  had  hitherto 
Howe  ana  confined  her  exertions  to  cruisers  and  small  squadrons  for 
^'^^fl***?     harassing  our  trade.     In  the  month  of  May,   the  French 
were  induced  to  depart  from  this  system  of  naval  warfare* 
Anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  convoy  daily  expected  frons 
America,  conveying  an  immense  supply  of  com  and  flour, 
of  naval  stores  and  colonial  productions,  the  Brest  fleets 
amounting  to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  ventured  to 
sea  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Villaret^     Lord 
Howe  expecting    the    same   convoy,   went    to    sea   with 
twenty  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  28th  May  he  descried  the 
enemy  to  windward.   Admiral  Pasley  hi  the  evening  gave 
signal   to  the  vanmost  ships  to   attack  the  enemy's  rear* 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway  attacked  the  Revolutionaire 
of  120  guns,  and  being  soon  supported  by  captain  Parker 
of  the  Audacious,  so  damaged    the  enemy's  ship  that  she 
struck  ;   but  escaping  during  the  night,  she  was  towed  into 
Rochfort.   The  next  morning  the  fleets  resumed  the  confiictt 
but  the  intermission  of  a  thick  fog  prevented  its  continu- 
ance.   The  fog  lasted  that  and  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
following  days.     The   sun   occasionally  breaking  through 
Skilfjil        the  mist,  showed  to  each  other  the  direction  of  the  fleets; 
tobriiig       ^^^    ^^^^   Howe    employed   this   time    in    most    masterly 
^^KifT"*^  manoeuvres    to    obtain    the    weathergage,    tlvat    he  might 
compel  them   to  fight  when  the  atmosphere  should  clear, 
Bnftleof     and  at  length  he  succeeded.     On  the  Ist  of  June,  the  fog 
June*'        being  dispersed,  our  admiral,  from   his  former  excellent 
dispositions,  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  French 
to  battle.      Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  our 

Numl>€n«,    fleet  advanced   in  a  close  and  compact  line  :   the  enemy- 
force,  and    ^,.  .111  -1 
eouragwus  nnding  an  engagement  unavoidable,  received   our  onset 

t^uemy  ^*^^  their  accustomed   valour.      A   close    and   desperate 
unavailmff  engagement  ensued,  presenting  the  French  as  combatants 

E^    ^  worthy  of  occupying  the  naval  herpism  of  England.     The 
Montague  of  130  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship  having 
adventured  to  encounter  the  Queen  Charlotte  of  100,  was, 
'tj    '         in  less  than  an  hour,  compelled  to  fly  :   the  other  ships  of 
^  .     the  same  division  seeing   all  efforts  ineflectual  against 
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British  prowess^  endeavoured  to  follow  the  flying  admi-    CHAP, 
ral ;  ten,  however,  were  so  crippled  that  they  could  not  ,^^^,,^1- 
keep  pace  with  the  rest;  but  many  of  the   British  ships     ^^j^ 
were  so  damaged  that  some  of  these  disabled  ships  of  the  l>«ci!ave 
enemy  effected  their  escape.     Six  remained  in  the  posses-  und  mo- 
sion  of  the  British  admiral,  and  were  brought  safe  into  ^^^^^^ 
Portsmouth,  viz.  La  Juste  of  80  guns,  La  Sans  Pareille 
of  80  guns,  L'America  74,  L'Achille  74,  L'Impetueux  74, 
and  Northumberland  74:  these,  with  Le  Vengeur,  which 
vras  sunk,  made  the  whole  loss  of  the  French  amount  to 
seven  ships  of  the  line.    The  victorious  ships  arrived  safe 
ip  harbour  with  their  prizes :    the   crews,  officers,   and 
admiral  were  received  with  those  grateful  thanks  and  high 
applauses  which  Britain  never  fails  to  bestow  on  her  con- 
quering heroes.     Earl  Howe  was  by  all  ranks  and  parties 
extolled   for  his  tactical  skill,  steady    perseverance    and 
determined   courage ;    first,  in   forcing  the   enemy,  after 
every  evasion,  to  a  close  action ;  and  then  in  obtaining  so 
signal  an  advantage  over  a  fleet  superior  in  its  number  of 
ships  and  of  men,  as  well  as  in  size  and  weight  of  metal.  ^ 
The  year  1794,  surpassing  in  disaster  by  land  the  unfor- 
tunate 1777^  or  1781,**  by  sea  equalled  the  glories  of  1759. 

f  Sec  MacfarUiie's  Historv,  vo!.  iv.  p  4^1       g;  C^pt'dr  <|f  n»iiiE:ovT»«'s  Jirmy. 
h  CornM'ailis's  ^mv. 
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Internal  affairs  of  France^-'^The  Conlelters.-^The  tenure 
of  Roheapierre^s  tyranny^  the  fear  of  foreign  enemies*-'^ 
A  powerful  party  quickly  formed  against  him*'— ^Doomed 
to  death. — Perishes  on  the  scaffold. — His  most  inifui^ 
tous  decrees  rescinded^^^Jacobin  clubs  entirely  abolish-- 
ed.'^'Dawnings  of  social  order  begin  to  reappear  in 
France.^^Britain.-^Trials  for  treason. — Edmburgh."^ 
Watt  and  Downie* — Watt's  conspiracy  not  treason  fnf 
the  letter  of  Edward  II L^s  statute^~-treaso?i  by  the  juth* 
eial  interpretation  of  that  statute* — Condemned  and  suf* 
fers  death.'— Alleged  plot  to  assassinate  the  king'^^ht 
allegation   supported  by  no   proof — Trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy ^   John  Home   Tooke^   and  John    Thelwal,  for 
high  treason.'^Abilitif  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sidrs.^^ 
Extraordinury  eloquence  of  Mr.  Erskine. — The  accused 
are  respectively  acquitted. — Riot&  in  the  metropolis.^^ 
Meeting  of  parliament. — Mr.  Pitt  au/furs  the  doxvnfal 
of  the  present  system  of  France  from  the  exhaustion  of 
her  finances. — Opposition  contends^  that  the  enthusiastic 
energy  of  the  French  would  discover  neiv  resources ^  and 
alleges  France  to  be   returning  to  social  order. — Dis* 
cussion   respecting  the  practicabilitij   of  negotiation. — 
Sentiments  and  reasons  of  the  whigs  who  had  separated 
from  Mr.   Fox. — Motions  for  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
agement  of  the  xvar^  and  state  of  the  nation — is  negati' 
ved. — Parliamentary   provisions  for    the    approaching 
campaign.— ^Loan  to  the  emperor. — Supplies. — Taxes.--^ 
Plan  oj  Mr.  Pitt  for  manning  the  navy. — Plan  of  Mr. 
Windham  for  the  improvement  of  the  militia. — Discussion 
of  the  late  acquittals. — Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company. — Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswic. — Provision  for  the  estab^ 
lishmcnt  of  their  royal  highnesses. — Arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  the  prince'*  s  debts. — Application  from  the  West 
India  merchants. — Motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the 
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abolition  of  the  slave  trade.'-^is  negvtived.'^Tefrniina* 
tion  of  Hastings^s  trial  by  an  honourable  acfuittaL*^ 
JWir.  Pitt  declares  his  majesty^s  tvillingness  to  make 
peace ^  if  attainable  with  security  ^  xvithout  regard  to  the 
form  of  French  government.'^Irish  affairs ^'^^Lord  Fitz* 
-William  viceroy. — Misunderstanding  between  ministers 
and  him  concerning  the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  poW'* 
ers — he  is  recalled  and  succeeded  by  lord  Camden^^^In* 
ternal  affairs  of  France. — The  government  of  Robespierre 
the  lowest  abyss  of  revolutionary  anarchy.'-^ommencing 
return  of  social  order. — Constitution  of  \795'''^two 
councils^  and  an  executive  directory  of  five.^^French 
politicians  now  convinced^  that  a  control  of  estates  is 
necessary. *^Death  of  the  late  king'^s  son. 

WHEN  the  victories  of  the  French  in  the  Nefth-    CMAP. 
erlands  removed  their  apprehensions  from  foreign  enemies,   ^2^^ 
their  attention  was  turned  to  internal  tyranny*     After  the      ^j^ 
jacobins  had  triumphed  over  the  Girondists,  they  were  Internal 
themselves  divided  into  two  parties.      A  division  in  oppo-  France. 
sition  to  Robespierre  was  headed  by  Hebert,  and  called  the 
faction  of  the  Cordeliers ;  these  men  carried  jacobinism 
to  an  extremity  that  even  Robespierre  himself  did  not 
approve,  especially  when  he  had  made  such  strides  to  single 
despotism.     In  the  frantic  wildness  of  their  civil  and  poli- 
tical doctrines,  they  somewhat  resembled  tht  fifth  monar^ 
chy  men   of  this  country*     They  proposed,  without  any 
exception,  equalisation  of  property,  and  a  community  in 
every  kind  of  goods  or  desirable  objects  :    but  in  point  of 
religious  doctrines  they  were  totally  different,  or  rather 
their    frenzy    took    a    quite    contrary    direction.       The 
English  anarchists  were  possessed  with   the  madness  of 
fanaticism,  the  French  with  the  madness  of  atheism.  Their 
inculcations    of   universal  equality  by  no   means    suited 
Robespierre,  they  were  arrested  at  his  instance,  accused, 
imd  put  to  death.     Anacharsis  Cloots,  one  of  the  number, 
preached  to   his   fellow  suiTerers  atheism  on  the  scaiTold, 
and  died  blaspheming  his  God.    The  associates  of  Robes- 
pierre next  followed  :  fear   and  envy  doomed   Danton  to 
the  scaffold.     The  tenure  of  Robespierre's  despotism  was 
the  alarms  of  the  people  :  and  as  these  decreased^  hi» 
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CHAP,   power  decayed. '  Ibq^idly  suscepdble  in  all  their  imprie- 
^^'     siona,  the  French  people  do  sooner  began  to  consider  the 


i^g^     atrocities  which  he  had  bten  perpetrating,  than  they  bfcaiaef 


of  enraged  against  the  tyrant :  his  enemies  stimulated  >4m^  ^ 
^■p»S^  prevailing  sentiment,  .and  suggested  that  he  desired>|a 


SS^the  ^'^''^^^  himself  as  dictator.     Fear,  the  most  strongly 
fiwr^fo-  operative  of  his  two  ruliag  passions,  now  goaded  theiJN^ 
JJlSJ*"*"  rant  tp  fccih  proscriptions:  he  had  still  the  armed  force^^ 
Paris  under  his  conuoaand,  but  he  found  that  it  was  imUl^ 
bing  the  sentiments   of  his  adversaries.     Eacounteiili^. 
A  power-   danger,  his  timidity  palsied  his   usual  sagacity.     BillawjL^. 
Ibr^ed      Varennes    publicly  accused    him   in   the   convention' ';1'^ 
^^       Barrere,  his  artful  and  versatile  associate,  perceived' dmt-. 
his  dominion  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  supported  tfaUk"^ 
accusation..    Robespierre  finding  so  powerful  a  party  ift v 
be  formed  for  his  destruction,  endeavoured  to  interest  tli^-tf 
violent  anarchists  in  his  favour,  and  imputed  the  chatg^  - 
against  him  to  the  machinations  of  loyalists  and  Engliabt^ 
but  his  effi^rts  being  destitute  of  firmness  and  codr^gH^ 
were  totally  ineficient.    When  he  repaired  to  the  coqvi 
tion,  Tallien  rose,  and   in  a  vehement  speech,  painted 
the    most  vivid    colours    all    the  atrocities  under  wUcI^ 
France  had  groaned  and  of  which  he  regarded  Robes- 
pierre   as   the    principal    author*     He  recapitulated    die 
manifold  detjuils  of  his   bloody  tyranny,  all  the  crimes 
be  had  authorized,  the  atrocious  laws  of  which  he  had 
been   the  author,  and   the   victims  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed, earnestly  endeavoured  to  make  the  convention  blush 
at    so    disgraceful    a    slavery   and   turning  towards   tlift> 
bust  of  Brutus,  invoked  his  genius,  and  drawing  forth  s 
dagger  from  his  girdle,  he  swore  that  he  would  plunge  it 
into  the  heart  of  Robespierre,  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  not  the  courage  to  order  his  arrestatioQ, 
and  to  break  their  chains.^     The  tyrant  tryed  to  reply, 
but   he    was   not  suffered  to  be  heard  ;  the   convendoo 
doomed  htm  and  his   chief  associates  to  imprisonment* 
Attempts  were   made  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his- be- 
half;  but  his  own  cowardice  prevented  success  J    Finding 
that  all  was  lost,  Robespierre  shot  himself  with  a  pistols 

iScgur,  111.  US-    Olri<]gv^*f  Annual  Register,  and  N cm   AanittrRMMfcefk 
W;pii.  k  Scjur,  TOl  iii.  p.  117.  I  IhW.  j».  V%.  '  ' 
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bat  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  not  suffer  the  scaffold  to  CHAP, 
be  deprived  of  so  merited  a  victim  ;  his  wound  rendered  ^.JiiiXL 
his  punishment  more  lingering  and  tormenting.  During  ^j^ 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  preceded  his  execution,  he 
beheld  the  universal  joy  inspired  by  his  downfal,  and  the 
horror  which  his  person  excited ;  he  heard  the  reproaches 
of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  abased,  and  over  whom 
he  had  tyrannised  ;  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  victims  whom  he 
still  wished  to  strike;  and  the  imprecations  of  the  whole 
people,  whom  he  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  deceived 
and  oppressed.  An  object  of  public  execration,  no  kind 
remembrance  to  strengthen  his  courage,  no  friend  by  his 
tears  to  soften  his  torments,  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  that  revolutionary  tribunal,  by  which  his  fury  had 
condemned  his  own  accomplices.  He  was  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold, with  his  brother,  Couthon,  Saint  Just,  and  Lebas,his 
colleagues,  Henriot  his  general,  and  the  members  of  the 
rebellious  communes.'^  An  immense  crowd  followed  him, 
reproached  him  with  his  crimes  and  his  baseness,  loaded 
him  with  outrages,  and  announced  to  him,  by  their  accla* 
mations,  the  judgment  of  posterity,  which  would  place 
him  in  the  list  of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  ty« 
rants.  The  executioner,  tearing  off  with  violence  the 
bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  drew  from  him  a  hide- 
ous shriek,  exposed  him  for  some  time  to  the  eager  looks 
of  vengeance  and  hatred,  and  at  last  despatched  him  by  a 
death  as  infamous  as  his  life. 

Robespierre  attained  his  power  neither  by  extraordi- 
nary abilities  nor  intrepid  courage.  All  government  and 
subordination  being  destroyed,  the  mere  brutal  force  of 
the  mob  was  paramount ;  and  he  rose  by  the  adaptation  of 
his  manners  to  the  lawless  rabble,  and  the  coincidence  of 
his  disposition  with  the  predominant  savageness  of  infuria- 
ted passion.  Terror  for  a  time  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  this  monster.  Fearing  and  envying  all  excellence,  he 
employed  his  dominion  in  the  destruction  not  only  of  emi** 
nent  and  able  men,  but  the  very  qualities  which  lead  to 
distinction.  The  sway  of  such  a  wretch,  though  only 
temporary,  is  a  warning  lesson  to  'abilities  and  genius 
enamoured  of  revolution,  that  by  succeeding  in  its  pro* 

m  S«sar,.vol.  iii.  p.  ISO. 
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GHAP.  jcct$  it  is  eventually  a  ladder  for  exalting  the  most  exe- 

y^m^'^  crablc  and  contemptible  of  mankind.     Robespierre  having 

i?M,     ^^^^  experienced  the  merited  doom  of  tyranny,  the 

convention  pursued  measures  which  tended  to  alleviate  the 

mischiefs  that  had  accrued  from  the  reign  of  atrocity,  and 

to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  system  of  terrorism. 

The  banished  and  imprisoned  remains  of  the  Gironde 
party  were  recalled  or  released,  the  most  flaq;nint  and 
infamous  of  Robespierre's  decrees  were  rescinded,  inviola* 
bility  was  restored  to  the  members  of  the  convention  ;  and^ 
to  crown  the  salutary  changes,  the  jacobin  club,  that  per 
rennial  source  of  anarchy  and  every  flagrant  enormity  was 
Dawnings  abolished.  From  this  moment  terror  by  degrees  ceased 
ing  order.  ^  ^ule  over  France,  and  the  dawnings  of  social  order  be- 
gan to  reappear:  religion  again  lifted  up  her  hallowed 
voice,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  better  days  seemed  to  open 
to  France. 

The  internal  events  which  chiefly  attracted  the  public 

attention  in  17V4,  were  the  trials  for  treason,  both  in  Edin* 

borgh  and  London.     In  the  Scottish  metropolis,  a  person 

named  Robert  Watt,  being  a  member  of  some  of  the  cor« 

Briuin  ^    responding  societit-s,had  ofiered  himself  to  government  as  at 

Zirtson'*'^    spy  and  an  informer,  but  not  obtaining  from  the  officers  of 

Edinburgh,  the  crown   the  sum  which  he  expected  and  required,  he 

Watt  And    seriously  projected  to  seize  by  force  the  castle  of  £din« 

^^*^^*^'      burgh,  the  banks,  and  the  excise  office  ;  also  the  persona 

of  the  lord  provost,  and  of  the  judges  civil  and  criminal*. 

This  project  he  communicated  in  a  paper  to  one  Downie, 

a  mechanic,  and  several  other  members  of  the  societies* 

Downie  appeared  to  accede,  but  the  others  rejected  the 

proposal,  and  one  of  them  being  himself  a  spy,  gave  infor* 

mation  to  government  :  Watt  and  Downie  were  appre* 

bended  and  tried. 

Watt'a  By  jhe  union,  the  treason  laws  of  Enc:land  extend  to 

Bottrea«oii  Scotland.      W att  s  conduct  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  to 

l2l.'ii?8tii^  levy  war  against  the  king,  which  though  not  treason  by 

"^te.  the   statute   of  Edward  HI*  had  been  usually  reckoned 

treason  by  judges  interpreting  that  statute,  as  we  have 

already  observed.**     The  president  of  the  court  of  session 

n  See  the  account  of  lord  Loughborough's  charge  to  Uic  grand  iurr  afUv^ 
the  riots  of  17S0,  roL  iii.  p.  2dS. 
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was  head  of  a  special  commission  appointed  to  try  these   CHAP, 
persons,  and  in  his  charge,  adopted  the  judicial  construe-  ^^^m^,^,^. 
tion,^  instead  of  the  legislati^'e  definition,  he  described      xyh, 
the  crime  to  be  treason,  the  jury  admitted  his  explana-  7""^**^? 
tion,  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was  unquestionable,  dfcud  in- 
brought  their  verdict  guilty.     The  defence  set  up  for  the  ^0*",^^^^ 
prisoner  acknowledged  most  profligate  baseness,  but  pre-  etatute.' 
tended  that  he  had  proposed  the  plan  to  procure  accom- 
plices, that  he  might  inform  against  them,  and  betray  their 
counsels.      His  most  plausible  defence   would  have  been 
die  irrelevancy  of  the  charge,  and  his  counsel  might  have 
alleged,  that  the  decisions  of  judges  miliuting  against  the 
express  definition  of  a  statute,  did  not  constitute  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  as  the  treason  law  then  stood,  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  was  not   one  of  its  clauses :  on  this  ground, 
however.  Watt  did  not  insist.      Downie  was  also  condem-  i8  con- 
ned,  but  recommended  to   mercy,  and  being  found  to  be  aiMf'suffiji* 
misled  by  ignorance  rather  than  prompted  by  malignity,  death, 
received  a  pardon  ;  but  Watt  was  executed. 

About  this  time  the  public  were  greatly  alarmed  by  Alleged 
the  report  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.     The  persons  aJ^^gsrnate 
accused  of  this  nefarious  intent  were  Le  Maitre,  a  watch-  ^^^  *""^* 
maker's  apprentice;  Higgins, a  chymist's  apprentice;  and 
Smith,  who  kept  a  book  stall :  the  accuser  was  Upton,  also 
a  watchmaker's  apprentice.     According  to  this  person's 
account,   an  instrument  was  to  have  been  formed  like  a 
walking  stick,  in  the  stick  there  was   to  be  a  brass  tube, 
through  which  one  of  the  conspirators  was  to  blow  a  poison- 
ed dart  at  his  majesty,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  afterwards 
determined.     Such  mischievous  machinations  had  really  The  aiie- 
been  discovered,   and  so  many   more  were  believed,  that  ^ppJJtoj 
the  nation  in  general  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  great  ^y  >^ 
numbers   swallowed  this   improbable   and   absurd  story.  ^^ 
The  men  were  committed  to  prison  ;  but  ministers,  after 
investigating  the  evidence,  found  it  so  contradictory  and 
incredible,  that  the  alleged  conspirators  were  set  at  liberty. 

But  the  accused  persons  who  chiefly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  all  parties,  and  drew  the  public  attention  from 
the  successes  of  the  French,  were  messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke 

o  See  Ion!  prerident  CvnpbcU's  charge  to  the  jurv  of  Edinbui*gh  in  Au> 
CMt>  1794. 
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CHAP.  ThelwaU  and  their  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  During 
^^,^*  »the  greater  part  of  summer  and  autumn  they  had  been 
i^g^  kept  in  close  •  confinement*  In  September  a  special  corn- 
Trial  of  mission  was  appointed^  and  in  October  opened  by  the  lord 
Manly,  chief  [ustice  Eyre,  who,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
^*"  appeared    to    consider    the    alleged  facts,  as,  if  proved, 

Toiike,an<l  amounting  to  high  treason.^     The  grand  jury  forming  the 
wai,V.>r  ^    sanie  opinion,  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Thomas 
hightrea-   Hardy,  John  Horne  Tooke,  J.  A.'Bonney,  Steward  Kydd, 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardell,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John 
Ritcher,  Matthew  More,  John  Thelwal,  R.  Hodson,  and 
John  Baxter.     John  Martin,  attorney,  was  afterwards  in- 
dicted in  a  separate   bill.     On    the    28th  of  October  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  began  :  the  charge  consisted  of 
I  nine  overt  acts,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  accused 

had  conspired  to  compass  the  king's  death,  by  a  conspira* 
cy  to  hold  a  convention  which  should  overturn  govern- 
ment ;  and  thus  had  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  and  to  excite  rebellion  against  his  government,  and 
that  they  had  procured  arms  for  that  purpose.  The  legal 
amount  of  the  charge  therefore,  was,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  A  conspiracy 
to  levy  war,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  is  not  treason 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  though  it  had  been  con- 
strued as  treason  by  many  interpreters  of  that  statute. 
The  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy  was  partly  written,  partly 
oral.  '  Many  of  the  papers  charged  as  treasonable,  had 
been  communicated  to  the  public  in  advertisements,  and 
none  of  them  were  peculiar  to  him,  but  common  to  the 
whole  corresponding  society,  in  the  name  of  which  he  acted 
as  secretary  ;  and  none  of  them  by  any  reasonable  con- 
struction could  amount  to  treason.  The  oral  evidence 
consisted  of  two  classes  of  men ;  the  first,  respectable  per- 
sons of  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  veracity  ;  the 
second,  of  hired  spies,  of  course  deserving  no  credit  on 
their  own  account,  but  to  be  believed  or  not  according  to 
the  congruity  of  their  testimony  with  other  circumstances. 
'  The  evidence  of  the  first  class  proved  little  but  what  was 

fliore  strongly  expressed   in  the  written  documents  ;   the 

p  See  judge  Eyre'i  charge  to  tbe  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  in  October,  1794- 
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eridence  of  the  second  set,  though  very  prompt**  in  gene-     CHAP. 

nd  assertion,  yet,  when  by  interrogation  chained  down  to  ^^^.y.^ 

specific  facts,  whatever  they  advanced,  maintained  nothing      ^g^ 

Stronger  than  what  had  appeared  from  the  manuscripts 

ind  printed  papers.     The  project  of  holding  a  convention 

indeed  was   proved,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 

purpose  was  treasonable  ;  and  the  general  result  was,  that 

^&c  corresponding  society,  and  Mr.  Hardy  as  its  secretary, 

|Md  been  active  in  conduct  of  a  seditious  tendency,  a  pro- 

'fontion  ver}'  well  known  before,  but  totally  irrelative  to  a 

charge  of  high  treason.     The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  a 

feriod  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  capital  prosecutions. 

The  attorney  general,   with  a  minuteness   of  detail,   not  Abilities  d* 

foly  laudable  but  necesssary  in  his  professional  situation,  ^^^  **^* 

'ipoke  for  nine  hours,  and  displayed  that  candour  of  con-  Wh  sides. 

ttmction  and  liberality  of  sentiment  which  he  has  uni- 

fMrmly  manifested  in  the  successive  stations  that  he  has 

keen  called  to  fill.'     The  prisoner's  defence  was  intrusted 

to  two  counsellors,  both  of  distinguished  ability.     The  one 

VIS  Mr.  Gibbs,  eminent  for  extent  and  precision  of  legal 

Ipowledge,  for  clear  and  logical  pleading ;   who  acquired 

Hry  high  reputation  by  his  efforts.     The  other  was  the  Kxtraonli- 

hMiourable  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  though  little  more  than  "***">'  ^**^j. 

^  ,  nueiice  oi 

Wtty  years  of  age,  and  bred  up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Mr.  Er«- 
fcr  sixteen  years  he  had  been  the  shining  ornament  of  the  '"*^' 
faglish  bar,  and  exalted  the  judicial  eloquence  of  his 
'iMmtry  to  an  equality  with  the  best  exertions  of  either 
fireece  or  Home  ;  and  if  in  the  Pitts,  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Ifccridao,  these  realms  presented  rivals  to  Demosthenes 
tvl  Cicero  in  deliberative  eloquence  ;  they  raised  a  rival 
It^die  best  pleading  of  Cicero,  in  the  judicial  efforts  of 
Mr*  Erskine.  With  professional  knowledge  and  science, 
I^^Hli  celebrated  orator  embodied  a  wide  range  of  history 
JM  literature,  and  a  thorough  conversancy  with  human 
\J9k%  moral  and  political  philosophy  :  such  attainments, 
;|fe|«gorated  by  genius,  and  adorned  with  persuasive  grace, 
l|bke  through  the  heads  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  in  the 
impressive  eloquence.  Uis  exhibition  on  this  trial, 
I  inferior  to  Tully^s  defence  of  Milo,  constituted  u 
illiaDt  epoch  in  the  oratory  of  the  British  bar. 

*i%  See  (evidence  of  Groves,  Lingham,  Gosling  and  Tayloi^  in  Gurncy's  ao^ 
-*  of  the  5ute  TriaU,  1794.  r  Sec  State  Trials. 
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CHA1*.  Thk  jury  having  matarely  weighed  the  lair,  »lkgaUoin» 

f^T:      aid  proofs,  returned  a  verdict,  not  ouiltt.     The  ae« 
i7«4     qnittalof  Hardy  gave  very  general  satisfaction :  impartiaL 
The  aeea-  friends  of  the  king  and  constitation  were  awara,  thm  t^  ^ 
^^I^^IJi^'  best  security  of  those  was  the  upright  admtniatmii^nv 
tieqaitted.  ln^  even  towards  their  enemies ;  and  were  pleaiwd  Am* 
persmi  was  acqfuitted,  whose  proven  acts  had  not 
vened  the  statutes,  which  only  establbhed  the  crtaKe- 
tresson.     Many  who  thought  highly  of  the  minisien^ 
did  not  wish  liberty,  property, 'and  life  to  be  so- 
their  power,  as  at  their  instance  to  subject  freebom 
tons  to  capital  punishment  upon  such  vague  and-ckoitl 
Construction*     The  verdict  in  favour  of  Hardy  waa^ 
sidered  as  a  very  favourable  omen  to  the  others 
should  be  tried.     After  the  intermission  of  several  dajw^fc 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to  the  bar.  The  evidkmi 
for  the  crown,  written  and  oral,  consisted  of  neailgF 
same  materials  that  had  been  already  presentedoiL- 
trial  of  Hardy.     It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
defendant  had  been  much  more  guarded  and 
than  most  of  the  other  votaries  of  reform,  and  had 
sured  them  as  exceeding. wise  and  reasonable    bouncbi 
He  indeed  appears  never  to  have  approved  of  annual  par* 
liaments  or  universal  suffrage ;  and  was  friendly  to 
constitution  of  king,  lords  and  commons ;  though  he  wish* 
ed  a  change  in  the  latter  branch,  which  he  conceived 
would  render  it  less  liable  to  corruption.    No  treasonable 
act  having  been  proved  against  the  accused,  the  verdict 
of  course  was,  not  guilty.   Mr.  Tooke  adduced,  as  ex* 
culpatory  evidence,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
others,  who  had  been  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform* 
The  questions  put  to  these  witnesses  did  not  tend  to  pro* 
duce  any  defence  of  Mr.  Tooke's  conduct,  their  substance 
related  to  the  share  taken  by  the  witnesses  themselves  in 
parliamentary  reform  at  a  totally  different  period ;  they 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  not  as  exculpations  of  the 
defendant  but  as  charges  of  inconsistency  against  the  wit* 
ftesses  themselves,  in  their  political  conduct.     As  the  in* 
nocence  or  guilt  of  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  depend  on  the 
facts  which  his  majesty's  ministers  might,  as  ministers, 
either  acknowledge  or  deny,  their  testimonies  coul^  an- 
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%wrr  no  purpose  relative  to  the  charge,  and  were  there-     C^HAP. 
fore  unnecessary  at  his  trial :  other  purposes,   however,      l^JL 
their  exhibition   might  answer,  by  reminding  the  public,      |^^^ 
that  they  who  were  now  inimical  to  one  species  of  reform 
had  once  been  favourable  to  another,  they  impressed  that 
numerous  class  which,  in  estimating  conduct  often  disre- 
gards circumstances,  with  an  opinion  that  the  ministers.  . 
were  apostates.     The  call  upon  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  to  be  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  was 
evidently  not  a  measure  of  judicial   exculpation,  where 
none  was  required,  but  a  political  censure  which  so  many 
were  desirous  of  heaping  upon  ministers.    The  pleadings 
by  messrs.  Gibbs  and  Erskine,  were  worthy  of  their  pre- 
ceding efforts  ;  but  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  a  very  power- 
ful counsel  in  his  own  favour. 

After  this  acquittal  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
November,  the  attorney  general  declined  any  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  remaining  members  of  the  constitutional 
society;  and  on  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  a  jury 
being  impannelled  pro  forma^  messrs.  Bonney,  Joyce, 
Kydd,  and  Holcroft,  were  acquitted  and  discharged* 
Next  came  the  trial  of  Thelwal :  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that,  in  his  conduct,  and  still  more  in  his  ex- 
pressions, this  person  had  been  much  more  violent  than 
the  two  others,  but  nothing  which  was  proved  against  him 
amounting  to  treason,  he  was  accordingly  acquitted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  any  of  ObMrva* 
these  individuals,  as  their  acts  by  no  means  constituted  Ihclr^^ 
legal  guilt,  their  acquittal  bearing  so  high   testimony  to  a^iual 
the  purity  of  trial  by  jury,  manifested  the  excellence  of 
our  judicature,  in  constitution,  and  practice.     No  doc- 
trine can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  a  free 
country  than  constructive  treason,  and  none  has  the  dis- 
criminating justice  of  the  English  law  more  severely  re- 
probated.    Constructive  treason   indeed  is  an  engine  of 
tyranny,  under  whatever  forms  it  has  been  established. 
When  the  anti-monarchical  party  predominated  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  victim  of  its  uncontroled  injustice  suffered 
for  constructive  and  accumulative  treason."     Earl  Straf- 

%  Ste  trial  •TtoH  StrafEbrd ;  U«m«^fl  Hiitoiy  ? oL  t.  ;  •od  State  Trials. 
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CHAP,    ford,  however  morally  culpable,  or  politically  hurtful  his 
conduct  might  be,  was  not  legally  guilty  by  any  existing 


1794.  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^^*  ^  sacrifice  to  party  rage.  Under  Charles 
IL  Russel  and  Sydney,  by  constructive  treason,  fell  vic- 
tims to  monarchical  tyranny.  Instances  have,  in  much 
more  benignant  reign's,  occurred  of  men  suffering  from 
wrested  interpretations,  when  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
party ;  but  under  the  equitable  and  enlightened  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  present  age,  whoever  might  be  the 
accusers,  the  accused  were  assured  of  strict  and  legal 
justice. 
Kiotsin  Thts  summer  there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the 

t*^)olu      capital,  on  account  of  villanies   and  cruelties  asserted  to 
•bout  per-  have  been  committed  in  houses   employed   for  enlisting 
•rimpt.       recruits.      It  was  affirmed,  that  various  persons  had  been 
kidnapped  to  these  abodes,   and  confined  until  they  con* 
sented   to   be'come    soldiers.     Some   discoveries   of   this 
kind  having  been  made,  and  many  more  having  been  re- 
ported, the  populace  became  extremely  outrageous,  and 
destroyed  various  houses  alleged  to  be  the  scenes  of  these 
atrocities.     After  being  violent  and  riotous  for  about  six 
days,  the  ferment  of  the  pw)ple  at  last  subsided. 
l'«*ea*y  J)e-         Tuis  summer  a  treaty  \^as  concluded  between  Great 
tain  and      Britain  and  America,  tending  powerfully  to  promote  the 
Aim-nca.    political  amity  and  commercial  benefit  of  both   countries* 
Several   changes   took    place    in    administration,     making 
room  for  the   whigs  who  had  seceded  from   INIr.    Fox  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war :    lord    Fitzwilliam    was 
made  viceroy  of  Ireland,  the  duke  of  Portland  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Windham  secretary   at    war,   and    ear! 
Spencer  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Mettin"  PARLIAMENT   met  ou  the   30th  of  December  1794: 

ot  parha-  j^jg  rnajcsty's  speech  urged  the  necessity  of  perseverance 
Mr.  I'itt  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  our  disappointments ;  and 
drmMiaiof  augured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  allies,  from  the  pro- 
thc-  pre-      crressive  and  rapid  decay  of  French   resources,   and  the 

wilt  s\.s-        .  ,   ,  ,  *  " 

tern  t>V  instability  of  every  part  of  that  unnatural  system.  The 
fi-tun  tiiV  l^^itch  had,  he  observed,  from  a  sense  of  present  difficul- 
exh:vusiion  ties,  made  overtures  for  peace  with  the  prevailing  party 
finances,  in  France  ;  but  no  established  government  could  derive 
security  from   such   a   negotiation.     The   most  effectual 
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kneans  had  therefore  been  employed  fot  the  farther  aug*    CHAP, 
mentation  of  the  forces ;  on   whose  valour^  as  well  as  on  ^^* 
the  public  spirit  of  the  people,  his  majesty  professed  he      i^g^^ 
had  the  utmost  reliance.     In  addition  to  the  arguments 
frequently  repeated  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
minister  laid  great  stress  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  French 
finances.     By  a  very  copious  detail  of  their  pecuniary 
proceedings,  illustrated  and  embellished  by  his  usual  elo- 
quence, he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  France  was  in  the. 
gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary 
system  was  inevitable,  if  we  pressed   them  with  vigour : 
peace  would  be  totally  impolitic,  even  if  attainable  j  and 
with  the  present   rulers   it   could  not  be  permanent*     In  oppodtioti 
recommending  peace,  besides  dwelling  on  the  unfortunate  ^'l^!]!^^ 
ovents  of  the  last  campaign,  opposition  contended,  that  enthusai- 
the  French  were  beginning  to  return  to  social  order;  and  ^thfT*^ 
that  the  hopes  of  subduing  them  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  ^''^r?^. 
finances  were  chimericaL     What  were  the  proofs  of  such- cover  new 
a  failure  ?   Was  it  their  extraordinary  energy  of  efforts  J^JJ^XgU 
and  abundant  supply  of  clothing  and  provisions?    The  France  to 
causes  which  brought  a  regularly  governed  state  to  the  ingtoao-' 
last  period  of  its  military  exertions,  would,  by  no  means,  ^^  ^'^^^' 
produce  the  same  effect  on  a  revolutionary  government^ 
which  possessed  all  the  existing  means  and  resources  of 
the  country.    To  reduce  them  to  the  last  extremity,  there 
must  be  no  land,  no  productions,  no  labourers,  no  soldiers, 
in  short,  no  faculties  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  territory.     France  had  been  driven  to  unprecedented 
exertions  by  an  enthusiasm,  the  efforts  of  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  confederacy  had  invigorated ;  there  being  such 
a  spring  to  their  enterprise,  all  calculations  of  resources 
formed  on  usual  principles,  must  be  altogether  erroneous. 
Whatever  hopes  of  success  there  might  have  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  they  were  now  entirely  vanished ; 
and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.     Besides,  let  us  con- 
sider the  success  of  our  arjns :  all  our  preparations,  finan- 
cial and  military,  had  been  totally  useless.     Why  should 
we  carry  on  a  war  in  which  all  our  efforts  were  to  be  wast- 
ed ?  The  French  were  now  very  materially  changed  :  the 
VoT..  IV  B  b 
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GliAf*.   terrible  sjrstem  had  entirely  ceased  ;^  jacobinism,  so  hov^- 
tile  to  this  country,  was  destroyed,  and  moderation 


1795^     least  the  assumption  of  a  virtue,  which  showed  the 

opinion  of  the  people  of  France*  The  French  repabli« 
cans  were  now  probably  not  dianclined  to  peace ;  let  va 
therefore  propose  a  negotiation.  Whether  succetafid  or 
not,  it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  this  councrjr: 
should  our  proffers  be  rejected,  die  consequence  wodU 
be,  that  as  we  should  then  have  right  on  our  side,  €vmtf 
person  would  unite  in  cooperating  with  government  with 
the  greatest  vigour  and  firmness,  in  what  then  would  be  n 
jutft  and  necessary  war.  It  was  replied,  that  the  disastmf 
of  the  conflict  arose  from  our  allies :  wherever  we 
fought  alone,  we  had  been  signally  successful.  The 
lance  of  territorial  acqusitions  and  pecuniary  resoui 
was  greatly  in  our  favour ;  and  France  had  lost  more  !■ 
permanent  value  and  present  means,  than  the  losses  of  al 
the  allies  united  together.  The  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  was  only  the  change  of  a  name,  and  not  of  « 
substance.  The  present  government  was  no  more  modb»- 
rate  than  the  government  under  Brissot,  which  had -pro- 
voked this  country  to  war.  Peace  with  such  a  system 
could  not  be  secure ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
our  precautions.  Hostilities  would  again  be  commenced 
by  France,  when  the  military  force  of  her  enemies  was 
reduced  by  a  pretended  peace.  No  treat)-  could  be  stable 
that  should  be  made  with  a  government  so  totally  unfet* 
tered  by  every  principle  of  religion  and  jusuce.  In  spite 
of  partial  disappointment,  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that 
we  should  ultimately  prevail  in  the  contest.  These  argu- 
ments were  repeated  in  the  discussion  of  sundry  motions* 
for  the  attainment  of  peace ;  and  the  majority  of  parlia* 
mcnt  being  determined  to  persist  in  the  war,  the  pacific 

t  This  Rrgtnncnt  wiis  cliicHr  employed  by  Mr.  Wilberforee  ;  wkO|  tihcNf^ 
lie  hiti)  voUmI  tbi*  the  uar,  was  litis  scmioh  tht  advi>cate  of  peace. 

u  Hy  the  curl  ofStanhoi^e,  un  the  ''ith  of  .fanuary,  for  no  interfeienee  in  die  . 
internal  Rifuirs  of  Fnuit-e.     ily  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  ')26th  of  Februanr,  that  tlie 
proMMkt  {itiviTiinttMU  ou);ht  not  to  be  considort  il  »«  precluding  a  Degotiation  fbc 
pcare      By  the  ihikr  of  Hi<^llbnl.  on  the  *27\}%  of  Fehniary,  to  the  tame 
po»c.     n\'Mr  Wiibriiorco,  on  the '.rth  of  .Maty,  that  in  the  present  ein  ^ 
stance*  t^T  France,  the  nriti^h  {government  ou^ht  not  to  object  to  propoaili  for 
jrtneral  pacific:ttion ;  nntl  ih^i  it  wr<  the  inirrc^t  of  the  nation  to  put  an  end 
iiic  war  :is  mmui  »«  jiiM  aiul  h'Mi'inrat'K"  term<  oouM  be  nbtainea.    See  Pailfai 
mrntarx  Krportc  f'»r  \T*JS. 
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^fopotitioos  irere  successively  negatived*     Lord  Gren*    CHAP, 
irWo  moved,  in  lieu  of  a  conciliatory  motion  by  the  duke  ^^p^,L^ 
«f  Bedford,  that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  was      i^g^^ 
li»t  most  effectual  means  for  producing  a  soli^  and  perma*- 
atnt  peace. 

-,*    Ix  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  practicability  of  DisouMon 
■(Bgotiation  with  the  present  rulers,  was  very  ably  discuss-  [bc^pn^tl 
•d  on  both  sides.     Ministers  contended,  that  the  French  cabiiity  of 
BSpiiblicaas  entertained  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to  this  Hob. 
— nfrjr  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  principal  motive 
of  their  willingness  to  make  peace  with  the  other  mem* 
kcra  of  the   confederacy  was,  that  they  mighc    convert 
iheir  whole  rage  against  Britain.     The  very  principles  of 
Ae  French  republic  were  such,  that  to  acknowledge  its 
ligfiimacy,  which   must  be  done  in  case  of  a  treaty,  was 
to  confess  all   other  governments  to  be   founded  upon 
iiqiutice.     A  peace,  built  on  such  grounds,  would  be  not 
ooljr  disgraceful,  but  fatal  to   our  own   constitution,  by 
oadermining  its   principles,    and    empowering  its   many 
^knnestic    enemies    to    represent   it   as   iniquitous    and 
oppressive. 

'».  Whoever  carefully  reviews  the  ministerial  speeches 
ofithis  session,  will  observe  a  very  striking  and  important 
diffrrrnrr  between  their  general  scope  and  that  of  the  pre- 
^(sding  years  of  war.  Their  objections  to  peace  now 
Mach  more  frequently  consisted  of  arguments  taken  from 
the  internal  constitution  of  France.  Though  they  did 
sot  directly  and  avowedly  state  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chy as  a  condition  of  peace,  yet  professing  to  make  war 
fsr  the  sake  of  security,  they  very  plainly  intimated,  that 
dwy  knew  of  no  other  means  of  security,  but  the  resto- 
Vi^n  of  monarchy.'  That  they  did  not  require  the 
KsCoration  of  monarchy  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
but  as  the  means  of  another  condition,  was  a  nice  and 
tobde  logical  distinction,  though  in  point  of  practical 
effect,  there  was  little  real  difference ;  as  peace  upon  that 
Vupposition  could  not  be  admitted  unless  the  proposed 
wneoiis  existed.     This  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed,  ap- 

E  Sec  tpeerhes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Crcnville,  and  Mr.  Windhftm,  nt  thr 
lieipnBiDr  of  the  Ksiion,  and  rrpcatedly  at\er«  ards  when  Uie  aul^e«t  was  agi* 
%iled«    see  parliainenUry  Debates  for  1795. 
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6UAP.    proached  much  nearer  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  Mr« 
Burke  than  any  which  ministers  had  before   expressed. 


1795.  After  the  events  of  the  last  campaign,  ministers  could 
not  really  suppose  the  probability  of  such  a  restoration  by 
external  pressure  to  be  increased.  They  could  not  ima<^ 
gine  that  Britain  and  Austria,  after  the  loss  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  were  nearer  the  establishment  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  through  their  sole  eiTorts,  than  when,  in  con- 
junction with  Prussia  and  the  greater  part  of  £urope,  they 
had  been  advanced  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  Such 
expectations,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must  have  been  built 
on  othe\  grounds  than  the  relative  state  of  France  and 
the  confederates ;  and  this  change  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  different  causes. 
Senti-  '^^^  political  objects  and  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  con- 

nentfand  ccrning  the  purpose  of  the  war,  as  has  been  already 
S^hi^^  shown,  were  materially  different  from  those  which  minis- 
raltM]  from  ^^^  professed  at  its  commencement  to  seek.  His  opin- 
>lr.  Fox.  ions  had  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  degree  by  those 
members  of  the  old  whig  aristocracy  who  separated  from 
Mr.  Fox.  They  conceived  the  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  part  of  the  constitution  to  be  endangered  from 
the  dissemination  of  democratical  principles.  Mr.  Fox*s 
conduct  they  thought  of  a  tendency  too  favourable  to  the 
preponderance  of  democracy.  Whatever  might  be  their 
diversities  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
party  agreed  with  them  in  supporting  the  privileged 
orders.  Through  French  principles,  combined  with  a 
corresponding  government,  they  deemed  the  property, 
dignity,  and  privileges  of  the  higher  ranks  endangered; 
their  ardent  wish  was  to  reestablish  monarchy  in  France, 
as  the  means  of  preserving  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
of  England.  The  introduction  of  so  many  of  their  mem- 
bers into  the  British  cabinet  evidently  influenced  the  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  the  counsels,  of  their  colleagues,  and 
'  the  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  France,  probably  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  became  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  military  schemes;  and  hopes  were  sanguine  as 
wishes  were  ardent.  These  were  warmly  ch(  rished  by 
the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  who,  either  in  their 
conception  or  reports,  or  both,  extravagantly  magnified 
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die  number  and  force  of  the  royalists.     Ministers,  espe-    CHAP. 
CHslly  Mr.  Windham  and  others  who  had  recently  come  ^^^^i. 
into  office,  appear  to  have  believed   the   greater  part  of     1795^ 
what  the  emigrants  stated,  and  to  have  projected  plans  of 
^inrerful  and  effectual  cooperation  which  would,  they  fan- 
ned, promote   the   reestablishment  of  royalty  in  France. 
These  accessions  to  the  cabinet,  with  the  political  and 
lailitary  measures  which  they  contributed  to  produce^  had 
probably  their   share  in  effecting  this  difference  in   the 
MAisterial  reasonings  of  that  session. 

y--       Perceiving  ministers  and  a  very  great  majority  of  Motions 
JHirliament  totally  averse  to  every  overture  for  accommo-  '"ui^^/JJJi, 
ia.'^ion  with  France,  opposition  proposed   to  inquire  into  the  mui. 
Ae    state  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  by  the  war.  The  J^"wmr,** 
■iiviaffement  of  this  momentous  subiect  was  undertaken  *5*J  »t«ic 
Of    JMr.  Fox;  and  on  the  3l>th  of  March  he  moved  that  tion. 
ft  committee  of  the  whole  house  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom.     After  our  discomfi- 
at  Saratoga,  in  the  American  war,  he  had  made  a 
ilar  motion,^  and  it  had  been   received,  though  our 
*>^^&«tion  was  far  from  being  equal  in  peril  to  the  present. 
***^  most  evident  necessity  now  dictated  an  inquiry :  the 
had  lasted  only  two  years,  and,  in  that  short  period, 
memy  had  made  a  progress  unknown  to  former  eras  ; 
had  overcome  all  resistance,  and  acquired  such  an 
of  territory  as  placed  them  in  the  most  alarming 
of   superiority  to  the  confederacy  which  had  been 
**^^^ed  for  reducing  their  ancient  power.     The  losses  of 
^ain  had  been  immense,  both  in  killed  and  prisoners.' 
pecuniary  expenditure  had  amounted  to  seven^  mil- 
^^^'^ikSyiand  the  permanent  taxes  which  it  had  occasioned,  to 
™|^^e  millions.     What  return  was  made  to  the  nation  for 
^™^  enormous  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure  i  Our  sub- 
es  to  our  allies  had  been  equally  useless  as  our  own  exer- 
is.     What  did  England  gain  by  subsidising  Sardinia  ? 
^^^tre  the  British  constitution,  independence,  and  power; 
^^    liberty,  property,  and  lives  of  British  subjects,  more 
-^re  from  the  guarantee  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  f  What 
been  the  effect  of  our  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia? 

^^      T  Sec  Tol.  11.  p.  182.  zTbis  positioii  he  attempted  to  prove  b^ra 
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CHAP,    that  our  money  had  been  paid,  and  that  he  had  not  peT- 
formed  the   stipulated   service.     If  the   war  continued« 


1795.  oth*^''  subsidies,  would  be  wanted,  which  would  be  equally 
unavailing.  Aflairs  in  Ireland  also  demanded  investiga^^ 
tion;*  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ought  to  warn  ministers  not  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  very  possible  event  of  its  dia- 
membcrment  from  the  British  empire,  by  the  refusal  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  discontents  of  its  inhabitants*  la 
England,  dissatisfaction  was  prevalent:  an  idea  pervaded 
the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the  commons  could  not  fairly 
be  reputed  the  representatives  of  the  nation,^  from  their 
undeviating  compliance  with  every  measure  proposed  by 
ministry,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  with  which  they 
had  conducted  the  war.  What  were  the  grounds  for  to 
extraordinary  a  confidence  in  men  whose  schemes  were 
continually  miscarrying  ?  Even  suppose  the  war  had  beea 
just  (which  he  was  not  now  canvassing),  did  the  succession 
of  plans  and  series  of  events  afford  reasonable  grounds  for 
reposing  unlimited  confidence  in  the  present  counsellors  of 
his  majesty,  as  wise,  energetic,  and  effective  war  minis- 
ters i  If  they  really  deserved  trust,  they  would  not  resiit 
inquiry;  men  that  dreaded  a  scrutiny  into  their  conduct^ 
aflporded  the  clearest  presumption  that  it  would  not  bear 
examination.  No  man  conscious  of  the  able  and  upright 
dischargee  of  his  duty,  will  flinch  from  an  investigation  of 
his  actions.  Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  inquiry  on  the  plao 
proposed  by' Mr.  Fox,  as  too  extensive  to  be  compatible 
with  the  other  business  of  parliament.  Parts  of  his  ob- 
jects were  inexpedient  and  unreasonable :  Mr.  Fox  had 
exaggerated  our  losses,  and  detracted  from  our  advan- 
tages,  and  on  the  whole  had  exhibited  an  unfair  statement 
of  our  situation ;  and  the  inquiry  at  present  would  be 
productive  of  many  mischiefs,  and  no  benefit.  It  was 
replieci,  both  by  messrs.  Sheridan  and  Fox,  that  Mr* 
Pitt,  instead  of  meeting  it,  had  shifted  the  question ;  that 
if  Mr.  Fox  had  misrepresented  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  means  of  confuting  his  statements  were    not  the 

•  Mr  Fox  pnrticuUiriy  alloded  to  the  recal  of  earl  FiUw01iamt  whivh  it 
nicludcd  hi  •  iiubMef(ueiit  iian  of  the  i):(ir8tive. 

b  Sec  I'arlianientHrr  Ucbtilc^,  March  Crth^  1795. 
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as^ertioiis  of  the  party  concerned,  but  a  fair  investigation    OHAP. 
of  conduct.     These  arguments,  though  it  must  be  owned  ^^,.^,1^ 
nac  entirely  without  weight,  did  not  impress  the  majority      1795 
tf  the  commons.     Credit  was  given  to  ministers  on  their  ^!^^^ 
•hiD^s  of  confidence,  and  Mr.  Fox^s  motion  was  nega- 
timd :  a  similar  proposition  by  earl  Guilford  in  the  house 
•f  peers,  was  also  rejected.     Specific  motions  were  after- 
ferda  made  in  both  houses  for  an  inquiry  respecting  Irish 
Iflkars,  but  with  as  little  success. 

Th£  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  early  in  Pariiamen- 
die  session  came  under  the  consideration  of  parliament.  ^I'^^^^t'^^^^ 
One  important  branch  of  these  was  to  strengthen  our  allies,  the  ap- 
The  emperor  had  signified  his  earnest  inclination  to  make  Lmpaig^ 
Ac  most  vigorous  efforts  against  the  common  enemy,  but 
itttznated  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  assistance,  in  a  loan 
of  four  millions,  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues,  which  arose 
his  hereditary  dominions.  Through  such  an  accom- 
Uon  he  proposed  to  bring  two  hundred  thousand  men 
the  field.  His  Britannic  majesty  expressed  his  wish 
the  emperor  should  not  only  receive  the  desired  supply^ 
intw  also,  that  by  means  of  a  similar  loan  to  a  greater 
extent,  he  might  be  enabled  to  employ  a  still  more  con- 
iWi^rable  force.  A  message  to  that  effect  was,  on  the  LotntoiU 
4il&  of  February',  delivered  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
^  ^  few  days  after  to  the  house  of  peers.  Mr.  Pitt  made 
4^^iotion  for  the  loan  required  :  in  discussing  this  proposi- 
1!ot%^  the  anti -ministerial  party  naturally,  took  a  view  of 
■>^  Prussian  subsidy,  and  its  misapplication.  The  minis- 
^l^>^9  without  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
*^*^^coded  that  the  present  loan  would  be  powerfully  con- 
w>^ive  to  the  purposes  of  the  war ;  thai  there  would  be 
■'^^Uubted  security  from  Austria  for  the  performance  of 
^^  contract,  ^nd  that  the  risk  was  not  so  great  as  the  pro- 
"^^^e  advantage.  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  proposed  that  Britain 
f**^%ald  guarantee  the  loan  :  a  similar  proposition  was  made 
'^  ^Ke  house  of  peers^  and  a  law  was  passed  pledging  the 
**^Qnal  faith  for  the  security  of  the  sums  borrowed  by  the 
^"^t^eror.  A  convention,  agreeable  to  the  intimaUon  of 
^^  king,  was  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the 
^^^l^eror  of  Germany^  for  enabling  him  to  bring  a  still 
Banter  force  agunst  the   enemy.     The   whole  amount 
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raised  for   Austria  under  the   guarantee  of  parliament 
amounted  to  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  force  required  by  Britain  for  the  service  of  1795, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  seamen,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  regulars  for  the  guard  and  garrisons 
of  the  kingdom,  sixty-six  thousand  militia,  and  forty  thoa- 
sand  men  employed  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  plantations,  exclusive  of  fencibles  and 
volunteers,  foreign  troops  in  the  British  pay,  and  embodied 
French  emigrants.  The  sums  required  to  maintain  this 
force,  with  the  extraordinaries  and  ordnance,  for  the 
Sardinian  subsidy,  and  all  the  public  services  of  the  3rear, 
amounted  to  twenty* seven  millions,  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  requiring  a  loan  of  eighteen  milUons. 
The  taxes  were  upon  wine,  foreign  and  British  spirits,  tea, 
coiFee,  insurances,  foreign  grocery  and  fruits,  timber, 
increase  of  postoffice  duty  by  abridging  the  privilege  of 
franking,  and  on  hair  powder.  The  loan  having  been 
rsused  by  private  contract  and  not  by  open  competition,  was 
severely  censured  ;  the  terms  were  alleged  to  be,  at  least, 
five  per  cent  more  favourable  to  the  contractors  than  was 
necessary. 

In  furnishing  the  requisite  force  for  the  current  year 
greatly  surpassing  the  demands  of  former  exigencies,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
means  for  levying  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
a  new  plan  for  manning  the  navy,  and  instead  of  attempting 
to  throw  the  burden  on  any  particular  class  of  society,  to 
call  upon  the  public,  by  requiring  the  contributions  of  all 
districts  :  he  proposed  as  much  as  possible  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  pressing  sailors,  which  besides  its  hardr 
ships,  was  accidental  and  partial  in  its  operation  towards 
the  owners  of  ships  ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  a  supply 
should  be  required  from  the  mercantile  marine  in  genenL 
The  proprietors  of  merchantmen  were  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  the  naval  superiority,  by  whidi 
their  valuable  property  was  protected.  Let  them  contri^ 
bute  one  man  out  of  every  seven,  with  smaller  proportiof^ 
from  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  also  a  certain  number  fror^^ 
those  who  were  employed  in  inland  navigation ;  and 
besides   one    man   should    be    furnished  by  each 
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After  a  few  modifications  the  proposition  was  passed  into  a    chap. 
law^and  officers  were  immediately  despatched  to  superintend 


the  several  kinds  of  levy.     Mr.  Windham^  as  secretary  at      ^J,J^ 
war,  reviewed  the  means  of  internal  defence,  and  proposed  J*'';".Vf. 
to  render  the  militia  more  efficient,  to  augment  its  number,  ham  for 
improve  its  discipline,  and  assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible  p|!|i)"^^,,t 
to  the  army*  To  effect  this  object  it  was  necessary  to  employ  ^^.^h 
expert  subalterns,  and   to  encourage  such  to  offer  their       ^' 
aervices,  he  proposed  an  additional  allowance  to  be  made 
to  their  pay  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
introduced.     Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  opposed  it 
tending   to   increase   the    influence   and   patronage  of 
ministers,  and  to  place  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
kingdom  under  their  immediate  direction  ;  a  step  which 
was  evidently  preparatory  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
arbitrary    power;    but  their  objections    were   overruled. 
"With  a  view    farther   to  promote  the  discipline  of  the 
militia,  it  was  judged  requisite  to  introduce  artillery  into 
that  body.     The    bill  authorized    the  pressing   into  the 
regular   corps,    those    militia    men    who   should  become 
capert  in  the  management  of  artillery.      It  also  permitted 
those  privates  who  were  inclined  to  enter  into  the  navy,  or 
in  the  artillery',  to  quit  the  militia  service.     These  and 
other  clauses  tending  to  encourage  militia  men  to  become 
soldiers,  encountered  strong  objections ;  but  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority.    This  year  had  been  remarkable 
for  scarcity  and   dearth;  the  price  of  provisions  was  so 
high  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  insufficient,  and  great 
complaints   prevailed.     Government,   without   communi- 
oating  with  parliament,  had   bestowed  an  extraordinary 
allowance  to  make  up  for  the  high  price  of  bread.    Though 
the  measure  was  not  only  humane  but  necessary  in  itself^ 
yet  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was  disapproved, 
as  tending  to  establish  a  precedent  for  maintaining  soldiers 
without   the   consent  of  parliament.     The    attempt   was 
represented  as  the  more  inexcusable,  as  parliament  was 
sitting,  competent  and  disposed  to  provide  supplies  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  a  resolution  was 
proposed,  declaring  it  illegal  to  augment  the  pay  of  the 
arxny  without  the  consent  of  parliament.    Ministers  vindi* 
cated  the  measure  as  merely  temporary  and  the  result  of 
Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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CHAP,    necessity ;  that  no  increase  was  intended,  but  a  mere  occa- 
sional snpply.     After  a  warm  discussion,  in  which  many 


1795.      constitutional   topics    were    introduced,  the    motion  was 
negatived.^ 
UiMUttion  Motions  were  made  by  the  opposition  in  both  houses 

acqiutuis.    to  repeal  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.     The 
discussion  of  that  subject  introduced  a  review  of  the  prose- 
cutions and  trials  for  high  treason  :  the  acquittals  had  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  various  debates  about  the  begin- 
ning of   the  session;   but  on   the  5th  of  January,   Mr. 
Sheridan  made  a  direct  motion  on  the  following  grounds : 
the  preamble  to  the  suspension  stated,  that  a  dangerous 
and  treasonable  conspiracy  existed  in  this  country ;  but  a 
verdict  in  court  had  shown  this  conspiracy  to  be  a  meie 
fiEibrication.    The  parties  had  undergone  the  strictest  trial, 
and  no  pains  had  been  spired  for  their  crimination.    What 
were  the  proofs  of  the  supposed  conspiracy  i  An  arsenal 
furnished  with  one  pike  and  nine  rusty  muskets,  and  an 
exchequer  containing  nine  pounds  and  one  bad  shilling. 
These  were  the  ways  and  means  with  which  the  conspira- 
tors proposed  to  overturn  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
No  treason  had  in  fact  been  brought  to  light,  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  suspension  did  not  exist,  therefore  the  suspen- 
sion, which  in  fact  suspended  the  whole  British  constitution, 
was  an  unnecessary  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Britons. 
Mr.  Windham  maintained,  that  the  favourable  verdict  in 
the  late  trials  arose  from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
the  juries  to  discern  the  true  state  of  the  case.     The  real 
objects  of  the  societies  was  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
and  the  principles  imported  from  France  would  produce 
the  worst  effects,  unless  they  were  opposed  with  the  strictest 
vigilance.     The  determination  of  a  jury  was  no  proof  oi 
the  nonexistence  of  a  conspiracy.    There  was,  indeed,  the- 
strongest  ground  for  believing  tiis*t  a  desperate  conspiracy 
had  existed,  and  still  existed.     From  their  whole  conduc  ^ 
was  it  not  probable  that  the  designs  of  the  societies  wer^ 
the  destruction  of  the  monarch  and  the  constitution  f 
guilty  were  often  acquitted  in  courts  of  justice ;  not  bccaus 
they  w'ji-r  considered  as  innocent,  but  merely  because  the 
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was  DO  strictly  legal  evidence '  produced  to  confirm  the    CHAP. 
truth.     A  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  sufficient  in  the  breast       V^L 
of  the  jury,  but  by  no  means  to  clear  the  character  of  the  ^ros 
accused.    The  verdict  in  their  favour  could  not,  therefore, 
operate  as  a  motive  for  repealing  the  act,  even  were  we  to 
admit  that  their  indictmeot  for  high  treason  had  not  been 
supported  by  legal  proofs  :  if  the  judicious  and  unbiassed 
public  looked  upon  them  as  guilty  of  an  attempt  for  which 
the  law  had  not  provided  a  due  punishment,  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  make  siich  provision.     The  motion 
for  repeal  was  rejected ;  and  before  the  term  of  the  act 
expired,  it  was  renewed. 

Mr.  Duvdas  brought  forward  his  annual  statement  stntement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company,  in  the  month  of  fairs  onhe 
June.  The  result  of  the  details  was,  that  the  company's  ^^^*^  ^^- 
affairs  were  improved  upwards  6f  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  and  obstructions  arising  from  the  war, 
and  while  the  European  markets  were  shut  against  them, 
tlieir  sales  were  more  extensive  than  ever.  The  surplus 
revenue  would  not  be  so  large  in  future,  on  account  of 
our  appropriation  of  a  part  to  the  just  claims  of  the  army. 
There  was  now  a  great  and  necessary  military  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  company  had  no  higher  rank  in  their  ser- 
vice than  colonel ;  this  deprived  eminent  military  charac* 
teitt  of  that  rank  in  which  they  often  repose  as  the  best 
part  of  their  reward :  there  was  also,  at  present,  but  a 
alow  progression  of  inferior  stations.  He  proposed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  general  and  field  officers  at  the  different 
settlements.  He  farther  moved,  that  whereas  before  of- 
ficers returning  from  India  received  no  allowance  from 
tiie  company,  those  who  had  served  twenty  years  in  the 
«kmy  should  retain  full  pay  for  life.  If  sickness  required 
tlie  return  of  an  officer,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed, 
Upon  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man,  to  leave  India  with- 
out loss  of  rank  or  pay. 

During  this  parliamentary  session  an  event  of  great  ^^Anv^ge 
national  importance  took  place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
lieir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.    His  high-  ^'t^^^p 
^ess  espoused  his  royal  father's  niece,  princess  Caroline,  princm 
dbughter  of  the  duke  df  Brunswic,  and  his  dutches^  Au-  Bniniwic. 
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CHAP,    gusta  of  England.     Lord  Malmsbury  was   employed  to 
'      conduct  the  royal  bride  from  her  father's  court.     Arriving 


1795.  ^^  Hamburgh,  her  highness  was  conveyed  in  a  squadron 
commanded  by  commodore  Payne.  On  the  7th  of  April 
she  landed  at  Greenwich  hospital,  and  in  one  of  his  ma- 
jesc>''s  coaches  attended  by  a  suite  of  carriages,  and  es- 
corted by  a  party  of  the  prince's  own  regiment,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  town,  amidst  troops  of  dragoons  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  in  honour  of  the  princess.  Hundreds 
of  horsemen  and  carriages,  with  immense  crowds  of  apecr 
tators,  testified  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  stranger.  The  people  cheered  the  princess  with 
loud  expressions  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  she  very  gra- 
ciously bowed  and  smiled  at  them  as  she  passed  along. 
Having  arrived  at  St.  James's,  the  people  with  the  ardeot 
eagerness  of  spontaneous  loyalty,  which  flows  from  the 
generous  and  manly  breasts  of  frceborn  Britons,  conti* 
nued  their  congratulations.  Her  highness  standing  with 
the  prince  at  the  window,  addressed  them  concisely,  but 
impressively,  in  the  English  language ;  ^^  Believe  mc,  I 
^^  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  good  and  brave 
"  English  people— the  best  nation  upon  earth."**  The 
prince  afterwards  accosted  his  countrymen  with  the  grace 
by  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished :  both  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  On  the  8th  of 
April  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  George  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswic  was  so- 
lemnized, in  the  chapel  royal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbur}'.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  parties.  The 
income  of  the  heir  apparent  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  re- 
venue of  predecessors  in  that  exalted  situation,  since  his 
illustrious  family  was  called  to  the  throne.  It  had  never 
amounted  to  more  than  60^000/.  in  the  present  reducei^ 
value  of  money;  whereas  the  establishment  of  his  grand  -^ 
father  and  great  grandfather  was  100,000/.  when  the  valu^^ 
of  money  was  so  much  higher.  Hence  the  benignant  li — - 
berality  of  his  highness  found  it  impossible  to  confine  \ivm 
expenditure  within  his  annual  receipts. 

(]  Sec  OtridgL-*a  Annual  Rt*gUtcr  for  1795,  p.  15. 
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On  the  27th  of  April,  a  message  from  his  majesty  to     CHAP, 
the  commons  announcing  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  ex-  ^^^,^^,^1^ 
pressed   the   king's  conviction  that  a  provision  would  be      i^^^^ 
made   for  the   suitable  establishment  of  the  prince  and 
princess.      It  also  stated,  that  his  highness  was  under  pe-  Pmviuou 
cuniary  incumbrances,  and   recommended  to   parliament  ^labirsh- 
liis  gradual  extrication,  i)y  applying  to  that  purpose  part  ^^*^}}^  ^^ 
of  the   income   which  should  have   been  settled  on   the  nesscs.     ' 
prince,  and  appropriating  to  that  object  the  revenues  of 
the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.     When  the  message  was  taken 
into  consideration,  it  appeared  that  the  debts  of  his  high- 
ness exceeded  six   hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  civil 
list  by  no  means  could  bear  even  the  gradual  liquidation 
of  so  heavy  a  debt.      It  was  not  in  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs  proposed  to  call  upon  the  nation  for  such  a 
sum,  whence  was  it  then  to  be  liquidated  but  by  savings 
from  the  prince's  income.     It  was  fair,  reasonable,  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  policy  of  the  country,  that  his 
highness  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  former 
princes  of  Wales.      One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  eighty 
years  ago,  constituted  the  whole  revenue   of   his  great 
grandfather   George   II.   then  prince  of  Wales;  and  the 
income  of  his  grandfather,  thirty  years  after,  amounted 
to  the  like  sum,  exclusive  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,     A 
hundred  and  twx:nt)-five  thousand  pounds  at  present,  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sixty   years  ago.      It  Armn^e- 
was  proposed  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  "li^"^^**!" 
together  with  thirteen  thousand  arising  from  the  dutchy  of  "^cntnf 
Cornwall  should  be  settled  on  the  prince,  of  which  seventy-  ccVdeLtV 
eight  thousand  pounds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation   of   his   incumbrances,  and  that   an   arrangement 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  farther  debts. 
This  proposition  encountered  several  objections,  and  va- 
rious   substitutes    were   proposed:    why   might   not   the 
prince's  life  interest  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  be  soM  ?  It 
would  fetch   three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  successive 
niinisters   had  appropriated  the  revenue  of  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall  to  the  civil  list :  a  contribution,  therefore,  from 
the  civil  list  ought  to  have  been  made  at  present.  It  would 
not  be  a  gift  from  the  civil  list,  but  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  an  account.     After  repeated  and  various  dis- 
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CHAP.    ciis8ions,  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  adopted,  and 
^j;^]L      commissioners    were    appointed  to  superintend  the  dis- 
1795.     charge  of  his  incumbrances.     Provisions  were  also  made 
to  prevent  the  farther  contraction  of  debts  ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  future  princes  of  Wales  from  being  in- 
volved in  similar  difficulties.     A  jointure  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  the  princess  of  Wales, 
if  she  should  survive  his  royal  highness. 
Api>iica.  This  session  the  West  India  merchants,  especially  of 

ih^*  WeTt  G'c^^da  and  St.  Vincents,  labouredunder  great  pecuniary 
India  mer-  embarrassments.  In  consequence  of  insurrections  'and 
other  calamities,  they  were  much  injured  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  suffered  great  inconveniencies  in  their  com- 
merce. From  these  gentlemen  a  petition  was  brought  to 
parliament,  praying  for  such  relief  as  might  be  judged 
roost  expedient.  Mr.  Pitt  reminded  the  house  of  the  very 
great  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  mercantile  world 
two  years  before,  from  the  means  devised  for  supporting 
commercial  credit,  and  proposed  a  similar  plan  to  answer 
the  exigencies  of  these  merchants,  by  issuing  bills  of 
exchequer  for  their  accommodation.  Mr.  Fox  strongly 
reprobated  this  interference  of  the  public  in  private  con- 
cerns :  it  tended  to  create  an  influence  over  the  great 
commercial  body,  that  would  place  it  in  the  most  abject 
dependence  on  ministers.  Hence  they  would  become  the 
invariable  supporters  of  all  governments,  good  or  bad,  in 
expectation  of  assistance  from  them  in  every  pecuniary 
difficulty*  Of  the  many  innovations  lately  introduced,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming :  it  would 
reduce  a  class  of  people,  hitherto  remarkable  for  their 
independent  spirit,  to  a  situation  of  subserviency,  that 
would  necessarily  destroy  all  their  former  importance,  and 
subject  them  entirely  to  the  direction  and  management  of 
future  administrations.  These  considerations  not  weighing 
with  the  majority  of  parliament,  the  proposed  relief  was 
granted.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
this  session  to  attach  blame  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Charles 
Grey  and  sir  John  Jervis ;  but  the  subject  being  discussed, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  censure,  and  that 
every  part  of  their  proceedings  had  been  highly  merito- 
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rious.     The  thanks  of  the  house,  voted  in  the  preceding   CUAP« 
session,  were  confirmed* 


Mr.  WiLBERFORCE  this  year  recalled  the  attention  of     1795, 
the  house   to  a  subject  which  appeared  at  present  to  be  K®^.?^ 
dormant ;  this  was  the  slave  trade,  so  zealously  repro-  beribree 
bated  by  one  party,  as  equally  criminal  and  disgraceful;  Sj^^i^nof 
and  no  less  warmly  justified  by  the  other,  as  absolutely  ^^^  "ii^ve 
necessary'  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  commercial  and        ' 
colonial  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  He  reminded  them,  that 
a  formal  resolution  had  passed  in  the  session  of  1792,  that 
after   the  expiration  of  the  month   of  January  1796,  it 
should  no  longer  be  lawful  to  import  African  negroes  into 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations.     Besides  repeating 
former  arguments,  he  mentioned  the  manifest  disposition 
of  the  newly  imported  negroes   to  rise  against  the  white 
people,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  numerous  military  force  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  sub- 
jection.    He  proposed  a  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  isnegtr 
but  after  a  very  warm  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived.    ^^^* 

This  ses^on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  after  having  Terminft* 
lasted  seven  years,  terminated  in  his  honourable  acquittal,  ^^^striiki 
Out  of  twenty-nine  peers  who  pronounced  judgment  on  by  an  ho- 
the  occasion,  twenty-three  declared  him  innocent*  The  acquiuiU. 
East  India  company,  conscious  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  they  had  derived  from  the  exertions  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  discharged  the  whole  expense  of  the 
trial,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  moderate  pecuniary 
gift,  to  prevent  from  indigence  so  illustrious  a  servantii 
who  had  always  attended  so  much  more  effectually  to  the 
interests  of  his  employers  than  to  his  own.  Though  every 
authentic  and  impartial  historian  must  bestow  high  praise 
on  the  political  ability  which  saved  India,  yet  he  must 
allow,  that  there  were  certain  portions  of  his  conduct 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  justice  which 
prevail  in  Britain.  Whoever  considers  the  Rohilla  war, 
the  administration  of  the  revenues,  the  presents,  the  expul- 
sion of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the 
begums,  with  the  documents,  testimonies,  and  circum- 
stances that  appeared  to  the  committee,  and  afterwards 
even  on  the  trial,  may  find  sufficient  grounds  for  a  man, 
feeling  and  reaso|;iing  as  an  Englishman^  to  impute  culpa- 
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CHAP,  bility— great  culpability,  to  Mr.  Hastings.  His  subsequent 
^^p.,^^1^  justification  of  conduct,  apparently  blamable,  does  not  ren- 
1795.  der  the  inquirer  into  these  appearances,  and  very  promi- 
nent appearances,  of  wrong,  the  object  of  censure.  Men 
must  judge  from  probability,  until  it  be  proved  false : 
apparent  culpability  is  a  proper  subject  of  investigation, 
although,  on  inquir}%  either  proof  should  be  wanting,  or 
even  innocence  or  merit  should  be  established.  Those  who 
consider  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  the  ac- 
cusers of  Mr.  Hastings,  confirmed  by  his  acquittal,  reason 
very  inconclusively.  Where  is  the  evidence  for  such  alle- 
gations f  The  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
general  came  before  a  committee,  in  the  unforeseen  progress 
of  inquiry  :  Mr.  Burke,  a  member  of  the  committee,  agreed 
with  all  the  other  members  in  deeming  certain  proceedings 
stated  before  them,  either  in  oral  or  written  evidence,  if 
true,  extremely  reprehensible.  Examining  the  affairs  of 
India  still  farther,  and  not  discovering  the  exculpatory 
matter  which  was  afterwards  established  before  the  lords, 
he  and  many  others  of  both  the  political  parties  which 
then  prevailed,  thought  there  were  sufficient  grounds  ta 
justify  parliamentary  impeachment.  We  can  no  more 
justly  blame  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  for  moving  an 
impeachment  on  the  chief  subjects,  and  other  gentlemen 
on  less  important  charges,  nor  the  house  of  commons  for 
agreeing  to  the  motions,  although  the  peers  afterwards 
acquitted  the  defendant,  than  we  should  blame  an  attorney 
general  for  commencing  a  prosecution  upon  the  probable 
grounds  of  oral  and  written  evidence  :  or  a  grand  jury  for 
finding  a  bill,  although  the  person  arraigned  should,  on  his 
trial,  have  a  verdict  in  his  favour  of  not  guilty.  The  merits 
of  Mr.  Hastings  are  intrinsically  great,  and  do  not  require 
any  extraneous  exaggeration ;  and  those  who  wish  to  en- 
hance his  character  by  censuring  his  accusers,  manifest  an 
incorrect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  subject  of  their 
deserved  applause. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  during  this  session, 
wkich  terminated  on  the  2rth  of  June.  His  majesty's 
speech  contained  one  passage  tot;dly  different  from  the 
general  tenor  of  ministerial  reasonings,  which  had  uni- 
formly exhibited  the    existing  government  of  Fruucc  as 
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jficompatible  with  any  ideas  of  secure  peace.    Mr.  Pitt,    CHAP, 
indeed,  had,  in  discussing  one  of  the  motions  for  peace,  v^->^-L- 
declared  his  majesty's  willingness  to  terminate  the  war,  on      1795. 
just  and  honourable  grounds,  with  any  government  in  ^j  **»*♦ 
France,  under  whatever  form,  which  should  appear  capa-  nuueitj'i 
ble  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  ^  m^^* 
amity  with  other  countries ;  but  he  had  constantly  repre-  peaoe»  if 
sented  the  government  which  then  subsisted,  as  incapable  withseeu- 
of  maintaining  such  relations.     His   majesty  expressed  "otV^^ 
hopes,  that  peace  would  eventually  arise  from  the  internal  totheform 
state  which  had  now  commenced.    *^  It  is  impossible  to  ^vJro« 
"  contemplate  the  internal  situation  of  the   enemy  with  ™®*^ 
^  whom  we  are  contending,  without  indulging  an   hope, 
^  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  niay,  in  their 
^  effects,   hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and 
^  regular  government,   as  may  be  capable  of  maintaining 
"  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other 
^*  powers."  Though  this  declaration  afforded  only  a  distant 
prospect  of  peace,  yet  intimating  its  attainableness  without 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
til  those  who  did  not  think  a  counter  revolution  in  France 
indispensably  necessary  to  British  security.     By  the  party 
which  reprobated  every  project  of  peace  with  the  French 
republicans,  it  was  strongly  disrelished.* 

Irish  affairs  at  this  season  were  extremely  interesting  Irish 
and   important.     When    earl    Fitzwilliam    accepted    the  Lord  JFttr^ 
▼iceroyalty,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  he  had  been  au-  ^J."*^ 
thorized  to  complete  the  catholic  emancipation  '/  and  as 
soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  had  prepared  to  put 
this  popular  measure  into  execution.     The  chief  members 
of  the  Irish  ministry  at  this  ume  were  the  Beresford  party, 
always   inimical  to  the  encouragement  of  catholics,  but 
ardent  supporters  of  most  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the    English  ministers.     Lord  Fttzwillian  dismissed 
from  their  offices  some  of  these  persons,  and  chose  in  their 
place  others  favourable  to  the  grand  system  if^hich  he  had 


eTo  this  declaration  Mr.  Barke  aHudes  in  the  ba^inning  of  his  Hegicide 
Peace :  he  eonttraed  it  in  the  foUoving  manner :  **  ultnent  Regicides !  when- 
ever jon  find  yoarselres  in  the  humour,  you  may  have  a  peace  with  us.  That 
is  a  point  you  may  always  command  as  secure.  We  are  constantly  in  attend- 
ttee,  and  nothing  yoa  can  do  shall  hinder  us  from  the  renewal  of  9W  wppi^ 
ctwmr  f  Sf9  lord  FiUwiUiam's  leuar  t»  lorfl  CarUil* 
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in  view.  The  steps  for  accelerating  the  catholic  emanci- 
pation passed  without  animadversion  from  the  English 
ministry  ;  but  the  dismissal  of  Mn  Beresford  and  his 
adherents  gave  great  offence  to  ihe  cabinet  of  London* 
Lord  Fitz William  refusing  to  change  his  arrangements,  he 
ivas  recalled^and  lord  Camden ,  son  to  the  illustrious  judge, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Lord  FitzwiUiam  arrived 
in  Britain,  made  hh  appearance  in  parliament,  challenged 
ministers  to  prove,  that  his  measures  deserved  the  blame 
which  their  conduct  intimated,  and  demanded  ai^  inquiry* 
Ministers  contended,  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  lord 
FitzwiUiam,  and  therefore  no  inquiry  was  necessary  for 
his  vindication ;  and  that  there  were  reasons  of  state  which 
rendered  the  discussion  altogether  improper  :  the  motions 
in  the  respective  houses  for  an  inquiry  were  negatived* 

In  the  ardent  enthushism  of  misunderstood  liberty^ 
the  French  had  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rapid 
impetuosity,  to  break  down,  one  after  another,  all  the  em- 
bankments of  order  and  regular  government,  which  reason 
and  policy  had  constructed,  or  time  had  collected  for  re- 
straining the  torrent  of  impetuous  passion^  Many  of  the 
first  national  assembly  had  proposed  a  wise  mixture  of 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy  ;  but  the  visionary 
theories  of  fanciful  metaphysicians,  conceiving  in  mankind 
a  perfection  which  mankind  do  not  possess,  inculcated 
new  schemes  of  legislation,  totally  unfit  for  human  beings  f 
and  excluded  religion,  the  great  moderator  of  violent,  and 
corrector  of  vicious  passions.  With  these  natural  restraints 
upon  the  individual,  they  rt^moved  the  artificial  distinc* 
tions  of  rank  and  subordination,  which  conduced  to  the 
welfare  of  society  ;  they  destroyed  the  aristocracy,  which 
best  attempers  and  controls  monarchical  dictation,  and 
popular  fury.  Allowing  their  king  too  feeble  a  power,, 
the  constitutionalists  of  1789  rendered  the  multitude  pa- 
ramount, gave  them  unlimited  sway,  after  they  had  loos- 
ened the  principles  that  might  have  checked  the  most 
inordinate  and  outrageous  abuses  of  their  power ;  and  thus 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  all  future  excesses.  The  repub- 
licans of  1792,  pursuing  the  same  levelling  principle  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  trusted  that  they  could  govern  without 
a  monarch)  as  the  constitutionalists  of  1789  had  governed 
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irichout  separate   orders  and  states.      By  the  alUrulmg    tWA4\ 
mob,  a  junto  of  scholars  and  ingenious  men,  with  learning,  ^^^..^-1^ 
eloquence,  subtlety,  and*  theoretical  refinement,  proposed      1795, 
to  govern  without  a  king;  but  the  engine   which  they 
moved  they  could  not  command*     The  constitutionalisii  The  gov* 
anmuzzled,  and   the  republicans  goaded,   the  wild  beast  roiH^"  ^ 
that,  though  at  first  soothed  by  their  caresses,   was  sooo  |"^*^  ^^ 
turned  upon  themselves,   with   the   unbridled   license  of  abyss  of 
passion  ;  impiety  and  cruelty  increased ;  and  democracy  l^i^JJ^ 
was  swallowed  up  by  anarchy.     In  five  years,  the  Srench  «»»r- 
had  experienced  all  the  changes  from  arbitrary  'monarchy, 
through  emancipation,  liberty,  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and 
despotic  terror.     The  era  of  Robespierre,  the  season  of 
atheism,  anarchy,  and  terror,  was  the  lowest  abyss  of  the 
French  revolution.     There   is,   as   the  first*  of  modern 
historians  observes,  and  one^  of  the  first  repeats,  an  ulti- 
mate point  of  exaltation  and  depression,  which,  when  hu- 
man affairs  reach,  they  return   in  a   contrary  progress. 
From  the  destruction  of  Robespierre,  the  proceedings  of  Com- 
the  French  began  to  show  some  distinct  tendency  to  social  ^arJ^of 
order.     The  sway  of  the  odious  tyrant,  terrible  as  it  was  »J«»* 
while  it  lasted,  was  not  without  its  salutary  effects.     It 
very  clearly  demonstrated  the  terrible  consequences  of  a 
political  society   without  subordination,  government,  and 
religion.     But  the  progress  of  the  return  from  anarchy  to 
social  order,  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted  by  formidable 
conspiracies.     The    Mountain   long   predominated,   and 
opposed,  with   all   its   might,  changes  which   tended  to 
Btrengthen  the  Gironde  party,  whose  vengeance  it  dreaded.' 
The  Girondists,  constitutionalists,  and  other  enemies  to 
jacobin  anarchy,  gradually  coincided  in  one  great  object, 
the  formation  of  a  regular  constitution,  which  should  con- 
tain a  diversity  of  states,  with  reciprocal  check  and  con- 
trol.    The  chief  provisions  of  this  new  system  were  two  Conatka- 
councils,  both  chosen  by  the   electoral  assemblies.     The  Vroc"^. 

'  ^     ^  ^  ^  1795  :  two 

first,  consisting  of  five  hundred  members,  was  stiled  the  councils, 
legislative  council ;  its  object  was  to  propose  laws  :  the  ecutiVe^dL 
second^  consisting  of  two. hundred  and  fifty  memberS|  all  «  «tory  of 
above  forty  years  of  age,  was  termed  the  council  of  elders  ; 

fUume,  voL  iji.  at  the  conclusion  of  Richard  IIL 
KoWrtsOD,  Introduction  xq  Charles  V.  i  Segnr^  yd.  ii>« 


) 
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CUAFp    its  object  was  to  confirm  laws.    One-third  of  the  memben 
^^.^^^^^  was  to  be  rechosen  every  year.     The  executive  govem- 
1799.     snent  was  vested  in  a  directory  of  five  members.     The 
directory  was  to  be  partially  renewed,  by  the  election  of  a 
pew  member  every  year ;  none  of  the  members  who  thus 
went  out  could  be    reelected  till  after  a  lapse  of   five 
y^ars.     The  directory  was  to  be  elected  by  the  two  coun- 
cils, in  the  following  manner  :  the  council  of  five  hundred 
^  was  to  make,  by  .secret  scrutiny,  a  list  of  ten   persons; 

from  which  the  senate,  by  secret  scrutiny,  was  to  select 
one ;  the  judicial  power  was  to  reside  in  the  judges  of  the 
department,  chosen  by  the  electoral  assemblies;  with  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  chosen  by  the  same  for  the  whole  mic- 
tion.    The  directors  might  invite  thp  legislative  body  to 
take  a  subject  into  consideration,  but  could  not  propose 
any  topic  of  discussion,  unless  concerning  peace  or  wan 
The  diri^tory  was  not  invested  with  the  power  of  asaem- 
Frcnch      bling  or  proroguing  the  legislative  bodies.     This  consti- 
nowcoM    tution  showed,  that  the  French  politicians  had  now  formed 
Im.uoi^r  ^^^^  idc*  of  the  utility  of  a  control  of  estates.     It  was* 
csiatfsU     however,  extremely  defective  in  its  executive  function, 
^^**^^**'^'  which  was  not  endued  with  sufficient  power  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  the  legislative  bodies.    The  bestowal 
of  the  executive  power  upon  five  persons,  necessarily  pro* 
duced  distraction  and  contest.     It  was  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  man,  that  five  supreme  rulers  should  long  act 
with  harmony.     In  its  executorial  efficiency,  this  system 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  1789  ;  in  its 
two    councils,   it  manifested  a  tendency  to  surpass   the 
democracy  royal. 
Death  of  This  year,  the  son  of  the  late   king,  styled  by  the 

ki^*8M)n.  royalists  Lewis  XVII.  died  in  the  temple;  and  the  king's 
brother,  now  representative  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
assumed  the  title  of  Lewis  XVIII. 
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CHAP.    LVI. 

^jfficts  of  the  French  successes  upon  other  powers.-^Tke 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  king  of  Sweden  acknaw- 
-  ledge  the  French  republic, — Character  and  views  of  the 
^«»^  ^f  Prussia. — After  receiving  a  subsidy  from  Eng- 
landj  he  abandons  the  ailiance^^md  concludes  a  peace 
with  France. — Spain  compelled  to  receive  peace  from 
France* — German  princes. — Extensive  dominion  of  the 
French  republic. ^^^ReJiewal  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee. — 
The  French  emigrants  in  England  fancy  and  represent 
royalism  to  prevail  in  France — plan  of  cooperation  xvith 
$he  royalists  submitted  to  ministers — scheme  adopted  by 
them — expedition  to  S^idberon — disastrous  insue  of. — 
Requisition  from  Holland. — The  French  armies  reduce 
the  fortress  of  Luxemburg ^  and  complete  the  conruesi 
0f  Belgium.*^-^Campaign  upon  the  Rhine — indecisivc.^^ 
. .  Armistice  of  three  months. — Naval  operations. — Engage- 
ment of  admiral  Cornwallis  xvith  a  much  superior  French 
Jbrce — by  a  stratagem  he  impels  the  enemy  to  fy.^^Lord 
.  Brtdport  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  VOrient^  and  cap* 
tures  their  largest  ships. — Attempt  of  the  French  to 
recover  their  losses  in  the  West  Indies.*-^War  in  Jamaica 
-with  the  Maroon  negroes. — Admiral  Hotham  defeats  the 
French  off  Corsica.'-^Admiral  Elphinstone  reduces  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope. — Internal  affairs  of  France.^-^Am- 
bitious  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention.-'^Efforts 
ofNapoleone  Bonaparte^  a  young  Corsican  offcer^  excite 
'general  admiration.^^The  moderates  at  length  prevaiL 

THE  successes  of  the  French  struck  all  Europe    ^/^,^- 
with  astonishment ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  confedera-  s^^^^n^^ 
Gjr  must  be  inefficient,  without  greater  union  of  design,      1795. 
concert  of  counsels,  and  vigour  of  conduct.     Some  of  the  S^*pl4nch 
princes  had  avowed,  that  their  object  was  the  restoration  aaccesses 
of  monarchy ;  but  separate  and  private  views   had  inter-  powm.  ^ 
fered  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  purpose*     It 
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CHAP,    is  probable,  that  every  sovereign  would  have  preferred,  ia 
'L^,^^  so  very  powerful  a  nation,  ancient  establishment  to  revo- 
175,5       lution.     The  effects  and  relations  of  the  one  were  ascer- 
tained ;  of  the  other,  could  not  be  defined  or  comprehend- 
cd.     The    French   monarchy,  when  vigilantly    watched, 
had   been    found  compatible  with  the   security  of  other 
countries :   the  principle  of  the  new  system  was  universal 
change.      Hitherto  no  potentate    had    acknowledged  the 
French  republic,  which  they   either  hoped  or  supposed 
must  yield  to  so  numerous  and  strong  an  alliance  ;  but  the 
extraordinary'  progress  of  the  Gallic  armies  altered  their 
opinions  and  policy :  reasoning  from  operations  and  events, 
instead  of  combining  them  with  their  causes,  several  prin- 
ces conceived,  that  since  the  efforts   of  the  confederatcSi 
planned  and  directed  as  they  were,  had  been  unsuccessful, 
no  exertions  could  avail.      Convinced  of  the  stabilitv  of 
the  revolutionary  scheme,  sovereigns  now  began  to  depre» 
cate  the  anger  and  court  the  friendship  of  sueh  a  mighty 
The  grand  people.     To  the  great  surprise  of  politicians,  the  emperor's 
IWany     brother,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  first  acknowledged 
andUic      the  French  republic,  concluded   peace,  sent  the  count  de 
bwedcn,     Carletti  as    minister   to    Paris ;  and,  by   a  formal  treaty, 
f*il^"e7i       breaking  his  engagement   with  the  coalition,  promised  in 
French       future  to  o!)serve  the  strictest  neutrality.      One  crowned 
repu    c.     Yittxz]  soon  followed  the  example  of  this  prince  ;  the  n  gent 
of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  sent  the  baron  de 
Staal  to  Paris ;   and  that  ambassador  appeared  in  the  con- 
vention, and  assured  the  French  nation  of  the  friendship 
which  the  court  of  Stockholm  entertained  for  the  republic. 
CharActcr  The  king  of  Prussia,  for  two  years,  had  been  a  very 

'SfiKe  king  ^^^^  ^^^  inefficient  ally :  his  jealousy  of  Austria  had 
of  Truasia.  absorbed  his  apprehensions  from  France  ;  and  the  partici- 
pation of  Polish  spoils  engaged  him  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Prematurely 
despairing  to  be  able  to  reinstate  the  heir  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne  of  France,  he  became  disgusted  with 
the  war,  and  was  not  displeased  that  the  hereditary  rival 
of  his  family  was  weakened  ;  and  did  not  reflect,  that  the 
power  which  overwhelmed  the  Netherlands,  and  humbled 
Austria,  was  extending  her  means  of  eventually  reducing 
Prussia.      But    examiners    of    conduct,  who  derive  the 
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^^leasures  and  actions  of  princes,  uniformly,  from  public  CHAP, 
licy,  are  apt  to  form  very  erroneous  conclusions.  Pri-  ^J-^„^,^- 
ate  passions  and  personal  habits  influence  the  counsels  of  u^^^ 
iQgs*  Frederic  William  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
f  pleasure ;  and,  though  constitutionally  brave,  and  occa* 
tonally  active,  a  leading  feature  in  his  character  was  that 
Sudolence  which  is  so  usual  a  companion  or  follower  of 
nsual  indulgence.^  Like  his  uncle,  he  was  rapacious, 
from  very  different  views :  the  great  Frederic  sought 
acquired  territories  and  other  possessions,  for  the  ag- 
-jrandizement  and  melioration  of  Prussia;  his  nephew 
-appears  to  have  desired  the  property  of  others,  much 
more  for  the  purposes  of  individual  gratification*  The 
extravagance  that  rarely  fails  to  attend  luxurious  sensu- 
ality, had  drained  the  coffers  which  the  policy  and  econo- 
my of  his  predecessor  had  so  very  fully  replenished.  The 
plunder  of  Poland,  and  the  sums  which  he  received  from 
England  for  making  a  promise  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
perform,  removed  his  pecuniary  difHculties,  and  created 
a  new  fund  for  pleasurable  enjoyment:  he  could  now 
revel  in  his  seraglio  without  any  apprehension  of  fiscal 
embarrassments.  These  circumstances  and  considerations^ 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
dbposition  and  private  life  of  Frederic  William,  afforded 
an  additional  weight  to  the  political  reasons  by  which  he- 
was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  alliance. 
"  The  king  of  Prussia  (says  Segur),^  contented  with  his 
^^  new  acquisitions  in  Poland,  and  disgusted  with  the  war, 
^^  forgot,  in  the  arms  of  his  mistresses,  his  former  objects, 
^'  his  recent  defeats,  the  danger  of  the  empire,  the  dispute 
^'  of  kings,  and  the  interests  of  his  sister  the  princess  of 
'^  Orange." 

During  the  year  1794,  a  negotiation  was  opened  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia;  and,  in  April  ITQJ,  peace 
was  concluded.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  were  entirely 
favourable  to  France;  such,  indeed,  was  the  temper,  as 
well  as  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  time,  that  no 
•iher  would  have  been  admitted.     The  Prussian  territo- 

k  This  account  issti'onglv  supported  by  Segtir;  a  imtn  of  pcn^trHlioQ. 
who  appears  lo  fiave  lhorou|^li!y  eumpreheiided  the  chni*:ictei*  '^f  Frffleric 
WiUJaiu.    Hue  vol.  liL  cliap.  siii.  1  Vol.  iii.  p.  liOif. 
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CHAP,  rics  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  ceded  to  France, 
^VL  auj  those  only  on  the  right  restored  to  Prussia.  The 
1795  regulations  for  the  internal  settlement  of  the  countries 
After  ru-  which  Were  thus  ceded,  were  referred,  for  final  discussion, 
ftubsldy^  to  the  period  of  a  general  peace  between  France  and 
F^"7  Germany.  It  was  agreed,  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
be  aban-'  should  take  place,  and  continue  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
auiancl?^  which,  henceforth,  should  be  considered  as  neutnl 
and  con-  ground ;  and  that  those  princes  whose  dominions  lay  on 
peace  thc  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  should  be  entided  to  make 
^^^^  proposals  to  France,  and  to  be  favourably  treated ;  in  be- 

half of  whom,  the  king  of  Prussia  should  interpose  his 
Spain  cum-  good  officcs.™  Having  thus  accomplished,  by  policy, 
ppceive^^  pcacc  with  Prussia,  the  next  object  of  France  was,  to 
peace  from  compel  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.  The 
war  of  the  republicans  with  that  country  had  been  uni- 
formly successful.  Their  armies  had  surmounted  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrennecs,  hovered  over  northern  Spain, 
and  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  counoy, 
and  advance  to  Madrid.  The  king  of  Spain  saw  no  ex- 
pedient to  save  himself  from  ruin,  but  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  All  resources  had  been  exhausted ;  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  orders,  had  all  con- 
tributed ;  the  orders  of  knighthood,  which  have  large 
possessions  in  Spain,  had  lately  made  liberal  donations  to 
government,  besides  a  tax,  laid  on  their  revenues,  of  eight 
per  cent."  No  class  had  been  remiss  in  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  the  state  ;  but  want  of  personal  spirit,  or  discon- 
tent at  the  measures  pursu'ed  by  the  ministr}',  seemed  to 
pervade  the  mass  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
court  of  Madrid  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
the  confederacy.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded, 
agreeably  to  the  dictation  of  France.  The  conditions 
were,  that  France  should  restore  to  Spain  all  her  con- 
quests in  that  kingdom,  and  that  Spain  should  cede  to 
France  all  its  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  the 
West  Indies;  together  with  all  the  artillery  and  military 
licrman  Stores  deposited  in  that  colony.  France  also  concluded 
pnucts.  peace  with  the  greater  number  of  the  German  princes. 
Holland  was  now  formed  into  a  democratic  republic,  or 

lu  Sec  Otri(lgt;*4r  ^Vimual  KcgistePi  [i.  Cd.  n  Ibid.  p.  6U. 
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the   model    of  France;    and   the   power  and   wealth  of  CHAP, 
these  provinces  was  henceforward  entirely  at  the  disposal  ^jZl!ll 
of  the  French  republic.     "  Never  (as  the  able  author**  of      j^yg 
"  the  Annual  Register''  observes)  since  the  days  of  Char-  Exteniive 
**'  lemagne,  had  the  empire  of  France  extended  over  so  of  die 
**  many  regions  and  people."     A  list  of  recent  conquests  J^'^^bUo 
was  printed,  and  affixed  to  a  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the 
hall  of  the  convention,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
armies,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  victories  by 
which  these  acquisitions  were  obtained.     They  consisted 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  the   Austrian  Netherlands;  the 
seven  united  provinces ;  the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms, 
and   Spires;     the    electorate    of    Treves,    Cologne,   and 
Mentz ;  the  dutchy  of  Deux  Fonts ;  the  palatinate ;  the 
dntchies  of  Juliers  and  Clcves.     These  accessions  were 
all  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  countries ;  abounding  with 
men  as  zealous  in  their  cause  as  the  French  themselves. 
On  the  south  side  of  France,  their  conquests  were,  the 
dutchy  of  Savoy,  with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Mo- 
^laco  in  Italy.     The  population  of  all  these  countries  was 
estimated  at  thirteen  millions ;  which,  added  to  the  twen- 
ty-four millions  contained  in   France,  constituted  a  mass 
of  thirty-seven  millions,  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  capable,  by  that  position  alone,  if  united  under  one 
government,  to  defy  the  enmity  of  all   their  neighlx)urs ; 
to   exercise  an  influence  amounting  almost  to  universal 
sovereignty."^       So   completely   did  the  pressure  of  the 
confederacy  drive  the  French   nation  to  military  enthusi- 

o  Generally  helicvcd  to  he  Dr.  William  Thompnon.  Sec  life  of  that  gca- 
flnoan  in  Philij[)9's  Public  CliRnicten,  for  1803.  p  Otridge's. 

q  The  means  by  which  they  arrired  at  taeh  an  extent  of  power,  the 
Treocli  exhibited  in  the  follovring  statenjcnt  In  the  space  of  seventeen  months, 
they  had  von  twenty-seven  battles,  and  been  victorious  in  one  hundred  and 
twen^  actions  of  less  note.  1  hey  had  taken  one  hundred  and  sixteen  strong 
cities  and  fortified  places ;  hut  what  redounded  chiefly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
iPkmieh,  these  successes  had  been  obtained  over  the  best  disciplinetl  armies  of 
£arope,  ebited  with  their  past  triumphs  over  wnrlikc  enemies ;  and  commanded 
hf  |;;encrals  of  consummate  experience,  and  the  most  dazzling  reputation  I  heir 
own  armies,  in  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  consisted  of  officers  and  sol- 
dier*, few  of  whom  had  seen  service,  and  tlieir  commanders  were  very  far  from 
eminent  in  their  profession.  With  these  disad  vantages,  they  resolutely  ventured 
to  fiiee  tlie  tremendous  combination  tormed  afainst  them ;  and  in  less  than 
twelve  nnonths,  from  acting  <»n  the  defensive,  they  assaulted  their  enemies  in 
every  direction,  and  struck  them  every  whera  with  so  much  terror,  that  sevend 
of  them  were  meditating  a  reli-eat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  tola!  secession 
from  the  confederacy,  by  unitmg  with  which  they  had  luitaiiied  so  many  losses- 
fke0tridgc*8  Annual  Uegister,  for  1795^  p.  54. 
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i=  :^-  zj=i  a=rj::.-:.nr  --Sir:*  :.£  that  sentimeiAl^ 
.::::  :.•: -1  .-:  r^a.  =  i.: :.  t  iir:  r;.  i:  ihjs  cxtraordi' 
-  -   -.  -.-  — ::  i.r.-r  i  i.:.  tz.:,--  vr:  acted  wtthoat 

1  —-.",-  •  - .  ::h  ^— :  rrii-  *L11  prevailed  in  Li 
.IT  :•  .rz.r.'  ..r,  i:  :■_:  i-  atw  revolt.  The 
:  ^  •:.:-  .1  L-r-  J-  :*:.:  __r::r---.r  :LZi7A:gn  were,  entire^ 
T.  '^u..i  :::.r^-:;:.:  "r:i:  - -i-  .  l' i.  .z.  c :>s Lending  with  thdt 
-r .  — n^.mnr  tair'ii.:f-  Sr.ii.-  in-  Ausiria,  to  act  oi 
.:-:  :  :r..".-:  i:  :  :iiil  rf^ris  of  England,  andoi 

Tz      f-T     -I    !;---::::-■■=  T-.-.-LLT.  fj^cc   of  ilic  empeTOT. 
7   -7c- :"".:?  -     ::  :»:  _  "  -a  :.'.: h  ccmroon  sense  dictates  tD 
;:«r      :•:.:?     .    ;    -.-::_-.  ir*d  "•'^TSTtrijl  confederacy,  tkcy 
_":  :    -TT--  r..:::   -:    i..i::"-,   :i=   rormbers   separately  and 
r.  .1-  '<    z.-    -  n  .- -  :   -nir  v.i^n  ;  and  where  negotiadoft    I 
r     .  .  I  .:  I- ^  «  .1.;  '-•7'.  v=-:I  force-   Aware  that  against    \ 
•. .   >  -t   ::^..-  ri.rr:  w.,*:u  I;c  much  more  effectual  than 
,r.  .:^-:   rrr-rJ.  i'z\  directed  their  principal   exertiOOl 
.  -  i.-:^  ii:.r  :.-i:r.ici:tI  cTiemv.     Luxemburg  only  re- 
"=..  ci-  12  '.z-z  ro>*?>si  :n  of  ihc  Germans,  on  the  left  bank 
.i  :r;   K~.-i.      I  he   republicans  proposed  to  reduce  that 
. — .  ?i:  ^.::-. -War  is,  passing  the  Rhine,  to  make  Germa- 
:'.  .•:.-;  ::  ".  ^-,  :*rjcl  to  press  forward  in  Italy.      Two 
-V  .?  ^:::    -fs::::..!    fjr  the  operations    on   the    Rhine, 
,?'.;:     :'•.    :   rr.Tijr.Jvd   by  Picliegru  and  Jourdaiu,     A 
.--.-...: r..  .J    :  rcr  v.as    also  sent  against  the  Insurgents, 
-  •'.    :.  '.-  i:::  ;:  ^t   x'::c  Vcndeans  and  Chouans,   and  com- 
.•:'.■"....-     ;   L:.:rtttL.     Large  supplies  of  money  sent  from 
V.  ::..: :,  »:.  .::.i:"ulecl  to  incrv:ase  the  number;   and  an  expc- 
r  .i\:-\  \\\\s  un.l.rtaken  from  Britain,  to  cooperate  with  the 
rrer.ch  lo;.\tlists.    Though  this  armament  consisted  chiefly 
of  enii.rrar.ts,  the  plan  of  operations  was  by  no  means  con- 
formable   to  their  wishes  and  views.      Certain  emigrants 
represented  to  our  ministers,   that    L.i    Vendee  and   its 
"tl  neighl)ourhood   were   far  fro'n   being  the    soli    scenes  of 
t     French  loyalty  :  that  in  Guienne,   L.^r.;;  :fi  ^c,    Provence, 
'"  Lvonnois,  and  Alsace,  there  were  rL::r.;m:s  bvxliis  attach- 
cd  to  monarch}'.     l\*jcy  pro;>i"»^jH  a  ^r;.-,.!  scheme  of  con- 
nected cooperation/  t>y  an  cxpi\:::".ri  i.;  fix  v!: visions,  ia 

•  '.-*.,».  ■,■  ■■..■.i\!,  «;.<  k»  ■  !  •  «.    "I..:  ...;>:.■    "     '  .   '     m  f  '^TTw:  :.. 'ilLrnrui  of 
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4he  maritime  parts  to  consist  chie6y  of  English,  and  in  the    CHAP, 
inland  of  Austrian,  invaders.  The  votaries  of  Mr.  Burke's  ^i^ 
sentiments  and   ideas  eagerly  seconded  this  proposition ;      ^j^^ 
but  that  part  of  the  ministry  which,   to  use  the  political  Plan  of  co- 
language  of  latter  times,  was  rather  anti-gallican  than  anti-  wkMhe" 
-jacobin,  which  wa?  more  intent  on  the  annoyance  of  French  JuJ^"l*,i 
power,    than   the  dictation  of  French   government,    was  to  minia- 
averse  to  so  expensive  and  weighty  an  undertaking.    Leas 
ardent  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  they  did  not  ap- 
prehend, that  the  numbers  and  force  of  its  friends  was 
nearly  so  great  as  conceived  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
dmigrants  and  Burkites.     These  observed,  that  if  any  at- 
tempt was  made,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  be  effectual; 
that  a  small  equipment  would  answer  no  useful  purpose ; 
a  scanty  force  could  not  expect  to  prevail  against  the  nu- 
merous hordes  of  republicans ;  and  it  would  be  better  not 
to  send  any  expedition,  l!han  to  send  a  handful,  which,  in- 
stead of  really  aiding  the  loyalists,   would  only  stimulate 
them  to  certain  destruction.     The  majority  of  the  cabinet,  scheme 
however,  appear  to  have  intended  merely  a  diversion,  to  *dopted  by 
weaken  the  efforts  of  the  republicans    in   other   quarters : 
to  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy,  the  preparations  were 
80  totally  inadequate,  that  it  is  morally  certain  they  could 
not  be  designed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  expedition  sailed  to  the  Expedi- 
southern  coast  of  Britanny ;  and  as  the Vendeans  possess-  (^55^,, 
ed  no  seaport  to  afford  their  friends  a  landing,  the  squa- 
dron proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  Here  a  body  of 
about  three  thousand  men  landed  on  the  2rth,  and  disper- 
sed .a  small  number  of  republicans.  They  ^besieged  and 
took  a  fort  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men,  and  prepared 
to  march  farther  into  the  country.  A  considerable  num- 
ber joined  the  expedition,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
had  been  sent ;  thence  it  was  fondly  expected,  that  an 
army  would  be  formed  in  a  short  time,  capable  of  facing 
the  republican  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  in- 
creased to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  they  advanced  up 
s  the  country,  and  after  gaining  several  skirmishes,  attack- 
ing a  large  body  of  republican  troops,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat.  Meanwhile,  Hoche  having  collected  a  numer* 
ous    army,    proceeded   against  the   emigrant    forces;  a 


€9&f.    bloody  btttle  ensued,  and  was  followed  by  m  dteontt  "Mf 

*^L;  tory  on  die  side  of  the  republicans;  acarrtly  dwwe- •*^^ 

.|^^     sinid  escaped  to  their  ships*'    The  chiefs  6f  fht't^ 

DiMiiU;Bi  for  setreral' months  carried  on  a  desidtory  war/ 

^"^        lengtk overpowered  hy  the  repuUicaa  mrmkt^  alld^aHl^ 

ished'as  r^k  agunst  the  government  #iucblUy;faMit||i 

lately  acknowledged.    The  unfortunate  dnigranli^  d^tNll^ 

ed  on  this  dtsasti-ous  expedition  were  also  tnatieft-«ail|| 

bels,  and  suffered  on  the  scafibld.     Such  w#l'  tt^^isMliiip. 

tholy  termination  of  an  expedition,  froai^^wUdi  ao*diM|ft 

success  could   reasonably  be  expected.     In  tH^lBfjyAli^ 

however,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  this  undiinalii%  wl 

not  without  a  considerable  influence  on  the€vMla  oi^f$M^ 

edbpaign.  ■'■"^:c4 

Tbeoc-  Tbosb  Statesmen  who  supposed  dut  by  A 

Sf^^^lJJ^.  ance  of  the  war  the  French  would  exhaust  thrir 


F*  ^  ^^^  '^  ^^  event  proved  to  be  erroneous  reasaiiers^^lM# 
fiiMUB««,  carried  on  with  the  energy  wluch  they  exerted}  nd  iiiif 
^^^^^J^  cessful  beyond  all  records  of  history,  was  to  thsm  9»^ 


Th^mo.  stnxment  of  acquisition :  in  the  spoib*  of  conquerM'VWr 
find  new  trics  they  found  dieir  wa]rs  and  means :  Holland  aad-Mf^ 
huhe'cS.  gium  suppled  the  tres^ury  of  France.  The  Austrian  lib- 
qucred  therlands  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  French  ne- 
^^laJ^  public;  and  to  render  this  accession  complete,  they  be* 
idSuTd!*  ®*^8^^  Luxemburg.  With  this  operation  they  opened  the 
campaign;  the  garrison,  though  strong,  yet  being  coas- 
Freneh  ar-  pletcly  invested,  and  finding  that  no  succours  could  np* 
Goethe  P^^^^^f  ^^  ^^^  seventeenth  of  June  capitulated.  The 
fortreM  of  French  had  only  one  place  more  to  reduce,  in  order  to 
bu!^  wd  compass  that  object  which  was  to  crown  their  militsoy 
Aomplete    operations.     This  was,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  stroar 

the  con-         ■^j.  .  ^  ^-  ,,^...  -     ,  .  T 

quest  of     and  important  city  of  Mentz ;  by  the  acquisition  of  wmoh 

Belgium,    jjjgy  would  regain  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gennasff 

and  Gaul,  the  river  Rhine.     But  the  situation  of  Meatt 


was  extremely  strong,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to 
vert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     During  the  eariy  part  of 

tThit  eonTcnion  of  the  Droi>erty  of  the  conqfuered  to  the  use  of  the  fan- 
querom  hu  often  been  tscribcd  to  jaedbinism  ;  but  the  slightest  attention  to  htft> 
tory  proves,  that  both  the  principle  and  praetioe  are  not  new,  but  m  old  as  iIm 
reconla  of  war  and  phmdcr.    One  ingredient  in  their  system  differed  from  Giv- 

oian  «nd  Roman  plunder,  a  spirit  of  prosdjtisra.    But  that  s^^  ^^M  not ~ 

liar  to  the  French  plunderers;  the  SMoianU  in  Mexieo  and  JPcftt  von 
»»  eu^er  to  conrcrt  as  to  rob^  the  anQnendiiif  Indbniu 
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the  campaign,  the  French  armies  had  been  much  less  active  CHAP, 
than  was  expected  from  the  successes  of  the  former  yean  ^^^^^^L, 
Their  inaction,  however,  really  arose  from  those  very  sue-  ^j^ 
cesses.  Their  victories,  splendid  and  momentous  as  they 
were,  had  been  earned  by  great  profusion  of  lives ;  and 
though  their  armies  were  continually  supplied  with  re- 
cruits, it  required  time  to  inure  those  to  discipline. 
Though  they  might  replace  the  numbers  they  were  con- 
tinually losing,  they  could  not  supply  their  places  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  good  soldiers.  The  French  officers  and 
commanders  were  fully  aware  of  this  deficiency,  and,  for 
this  reason,  were  become  less  adventurous  and  enterpris- 
ing. Besides,  a  considerable  part  of  the  republican  force 
was  employed  against  the  revolters.  The  operations  upon  Campaign 
the  Rhine  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  indecisive  and  un-  J^jJI^^^'jJJ. 
important,  compared  with  the  events  of  the  former  year,  ^lechivi'. 
It  was  not  till  the  month  of  August,  that  Jourdain  cros- 
sed the  Rhine :  he  captured  Dusscldorf,  and  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  retreat.  Pichegru  with  his  army  followed 
a  few  days  after,  and  having  reduced  Manheim,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  right  bank,  which  intercepted  the  Aus- 
trian armies  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Maiii,  respec- 
tively commanded  by  generals  Clairfait  and  Wurmser.  A 
division  of  his  army  having  attacked  the  Austrians  with  the 
usual  impetuosity,  put  them  to  the  route.  But  the  spirit 
of  plunder  was  so  predominant  among  tbe  French,  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  defeated  this  part  of  Wurmser's  army, 
they  dispersed  on  all  sides  in  quest  of  pillage.  The  Aus- 
trian cavalry,  informed  of  their  disorder,  returning,  com- 
pletely surprised  and  defeated  the  plunderers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Clairfait  mean- 
irhile  advanced  upon  Jourdain's  army,  which  had  invested 
Mentz  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  attacked  and 
defeated  its  rear,  and  took  a  large  quantity  of  cimnon  des- 
tined for  the  siege ;  and  after  successive  victories,  his 
adversary  compelled  the  Austrian  to  recross  the  Rhine. 
Pichegru  also  found  the  same  retrograde  movement  neces- 
sary :  the  two  Austrian  armies,  now  enabled  to  form  a 
junction,  crossed  the  Rhine,  obliged  the  republicans  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  reconquered  the  palatinate 
and  most  of  the  cocmtries  between  the  Rhine  mxd  the 
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Motdto*^  ..'AliMitd  «t  dieir  progress,  Jottrddft  celiectMl 
•K  the  tiDops  that  were  stadcmed  in  the  proxiinitf  of  ibb 
lUiintei  Mid  b7  fbtved  marches  ^Teached,  in  a  short  tinsB^ 
the-  scaosof  Mtimu  '  United  ^rith  Pichegnt,  ht  hndtfi 
good  IbcOine  to  pftt  ft^stop^to  the  i«pid  darecr-oiP  tlie  Aiti# 
criansr  '  The  sueeesses  of  the  Qennans  cneonraged  diMk 
tO'projeot  the  siege  of  LiizeaibnYg;i  but  the  vigorous ;jMhf 
sistanoe  of  theirepuUicans  prevented  them  from  ndTiu>diii|| 
so  faf«  After  various  sharp  confiicts,  they  were  oUii(ed-1i# 
faciBss  ihe  Rhine.  Meanwhile,  on  the  right  hank  af>ll)| 
Hhine  they  were  employed  in  besieging' Manheim,  #hjW|l, 
a  stvwig  garrison  of  French  so  vigorously  defimded,  iMI 
it  hdd  €»ut  till  1^  end  of  November,  when  it  yietdedfltF 
the  Aostrians.  l^e  campaign  concluded  by  common  cMM^ 
g|[J*y  seat  of  the  hostile  generals,  who  agreed  to  a  suspensionWf 
«fiu  for  three  months,  which  was' ratified  by  the  respajfir 
sive  powers;  and  the  armies  of  both  parties  wilhdnl#- 
iato  winter  quarters.  The  same  languor  marked  the 
ratioiis  in:  Italy ;  the  French  maintained  their  fiyrmer  a»qi 
-  intionai  but  made  ho  farther  progresp.  The  contii 
^      eampttgn  of  lf95  was,  indeed,  on  die  whole  li 

The  French  however  had  subdued  the  revolters,  and  tiS^ 

quired  Luxemburg.  •   The  French,  at  sea,  confined  theas* 

selves  to  defensive  efforts  against  our  navy,  and  depredn* 

tions  on  our  trade.  ^ 

Naval  ope-        The  naval  operations  of  Britain  were  necessarily  much 

less  important  than  in  the  former  year,  against  an  enenoy 

that  would  not  face   them   with  any  considerable  force. 

They  were  not,  however,  altogether  deficient  in  brilliancy. 

Engage-     Admiral  Comwallia  had,  this  summer,  been  stationed  ofe 

^[raf     the  west  coast  of  France,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  trado^ 

Cornwall^  and  to  correspond  with  La  Vendee  :  on  the  16th  of  Jon^ 

machsa-    having  only  five  ships  of  the  line,   he   met  off  Bdlmalei' 

Fmch      thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line.     Against  a  force  sto 

I'oroe.        greatly  superior  he  kept  a  running  fight  for  the  whole  of 

the  next  day,  without  suffering  the  enemy  to  gain  the 

By  a  8ti^  smallest  advantage.     At  length  his  repeating  frigate,  to 

imi^is'thc  deceive  the  French,  threw  out  a  signal  that  a  large  British 

enemy  to    squadrou  was   in   sight.     This  ingenious  stratagem  im- 

^'  pelled  the  republicans  to  betake  themselves  to  a  precipi^ 

ute  flight.     The  Gallic  squadron,  six  days  after,  fell  i^ 
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with  lord  Bridport,  who  defeated  them,  and  took  three  of    CH4P. 
their  largest  ships,  off  port  L*Orif  nt-  ]^^ 

Is  the  West  Indies,  the   French  formed  a  project  of      jy-^ 
recovering  the  islands  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Eng-  ^i"*^  Brid- 
lish  after  former  wars.     1\)  promote   this   purpose,  they  j^tVihe 
sent  emissaries  to  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincents,  Grenada,   and  1"^'"**^ 

fleet  on 

Dominica,  who  had  considerable  success :   St.  Lucie  was  l/oricnt, 
reduced  through  the  efforts  of  the   insurgents  ,•  and   the  turesiteir 
three  others  with  difficuhy  preserved.     The   French  also  *»»;K«i*t 
reduced  St.  Eustatius,  retook  the  island   of  Guadaloupe,  Atiempt  ot' 
and  the  fort  of  Tiberon  in  St.  Domingo.      In  Jamaica,  a  Jo*^^^^'"^?]^ 
war  arose  betwcc;n  the  Britisli  and  the  ALiroon  Indians,  a  tluirhwsct 
rery  hostile  and  dangerous  tribe,  scattered  in  the  woods,  Wcstin- 
and  noted  for  robbtiv  and  murder.     The  militia  and  sol-  'Jl?'"  . 

•'  War  m 

diers  turning  out,  completely  subdued  these  savages ;  and  Jammca 
to  trace  the  fugitives  employed  bloodhounds ;  the  island  Marotm*^ 
was  cleared  of  these  marauuLrs ;  the  remainder  of  whom  negroes. 
was  transported  to  L^pper  Canada. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Hotham  defeated  the  Admiral 
Prench  off  Corbica;   and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,   admiral  det'eatv  the 
Elphinstonc  captured  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  a  Diitch  ^J,***".^**  ^ 
fleet.      From  the  time  that  Holland  became  a  dependency  Admimi 
of  France,  an  order  was  issued  for  seizing  all  the  Dutch  sione're- 
ships  in  British  ports ;   and  also  letters  of  marque  and  re-  '*'*°*^  J*»* 
prisal  were  granted  against  the  Uatavian  republic.     Such  Gofid 
are  the  chief  events  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  in  which  ^^^^' 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  against  the  French  republic. 

The  internal  proceedings  of  the  French  republicans  Internal 
were  at  this  time  more  active  and  energetic  than  the  opera-  Fnince. 
tions  of  their  armies.      Having  formed  the  new  constitu- 
tion on  the  overihrow  of  the  tenible  system,   the  national 
convention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  its  practical  com- 
mencement, and  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  anarchy,  did  Ambitious 
not  lose  sight  of  ambition.     Before  thej'  surrendered  their  Jj',^.^ieildcr» 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  they  made  provi-  '>»  tlie  c<m- 
sion   for  its  renewal.     They  passed  a  decree,   which   en- 
joined the  electoral  bodies  to  choose  two- thirds  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  that  were  to  be  returned  on   this 
occasion,  out  of  the  members  of  the  present  convention  ; 
and  ordained,  that  in  default  of  an  election  of  those  two- 
thirds  in  the  manner  prescribed,   the   convention  should 
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CHAP,    supply  the  vacancies  themselves.     The  constitution,  and 
^^~^  ^  these  decrees,  were  formally  transmitted  to  the  primary 
1795.      assemblies.     These   acts    were    by  many  considered   as 
violations  of  the  undoubted   privileges  of  the  people,  and 
attempts  to  perpetuate  their  own  power  against  the  sense 
of  their  constituents.     The  Parisians  declared,  that  hence- 
forth the  convention  had  forfeited  all  title  to  any  farther 
obedience.     The  primary  assemblies  in  the  city  having 
met  by  their  own  appointment,  in  defiance  of  the  conven- 
tion, insisted  that  they  had  chosen  their  electors,  and  that 
these  being  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  pos- 
sessed a  right  to  consult  together  as  soon  as  they  judged 
it  necessar}'.     The  convention,  in  order  to  terrify  the  re- 
fractory, employed  a  military  force  to  disperse  this  assem- 
bly of  Parisians.     The  Parisians  forbore  at  that  time  op- 
posing the  soldiers   of  the  convention,  but  continued  to 
inveigh  against  their  designs.      Both   parties  became  in- 
flamed with  the  greatest  rage.     After  warm  and  violent 
contests  of  reasoning,   they  prepared  to  have  recourse  to 
force.     On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Parisian  troops  pro; 
ceeded  against  the  soldiers  of  their  antagonists  :  a  conflict 
taking  place,  was  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  and 
ardour,  when  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  a  young  Corsican 
KfTortsof    gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  conventional  troops.     The 
Bonaparte,  officer  in  question  was  Napoleone  Bonaparte,  who  on  this 
ro^c»n     ^^^  ^^^^  opportunity  of  exerting   his   talents  in   military 
offic«r,  ex-  command,  attracted  the  high  admiration  both  of  those  for 
raUdroVni-  whom,  and  against  whom  it  was  employed.     The  nura- 
*ion.  hers  that  fell   did   not   exceed  a  thousand ;  and  a  great 

multitude  was  preparing  from  different  quarters  to  join 
tlie  troops  of  the  Parisians,  but  were  overawed  by  the 
success  of  the  opposite  party.  The  metropolis  was  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  convention,  which  made  a  very 
severe  use  of  the  victory,  punished,  without  mercy  the 
Parisian  insurgents ;  and  in  the  apprehension  of  many  of 
the  more  moderate  republicans  were  about  to  revive  the 
system  of  terror.  The  jacobins  began  to  regain  an  ascen- 
dency in  an  assembly  whose  chief  objects,  like  those  of 
Robespierre,  appeared  to  be  uncontroled  dominion.  They 
procured  a  commission  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
persons,  who  were  empowered  to  consult  together   what 
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measores.  were  proper  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  save  the   chap. 
country.     Such  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  alarmed 


all  France  :  men  were  apprehensive  that  the  days  of  Ro-  1795 
bcspierre  were  about  to  be  revived  :  but  the  circumstances 
were  changed  :  the  dread  of  foreign  enemies  being  re- 
moved, the  moderate  republicans  and  constitutionalists 
were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  submit  to  this  new 
project  of  despotism.  During  the  month  of  October, 
these  contests  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth,  and 
affairs  appeared  drawing  to  some  important  crisis ;  but 
they  terminated  favourably  to  the  prospect  of  returning 
order.  In  the  convention  itself,  the  ablest  men  were  Themude« 
among  the  moderates;  and,  though  in  a  temporary  mino-  i^n^pre. 
lity,  soon  found  means  to  prevail  over  a  considerable  ^^^i* 
number  of  the  others,  and  at  length  to  overbalance  the 
violent  and  Jacobinical  junto.  It  was  proposed,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  that  the  commission  of  five  should 
instantly  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  people  should  take  place,  and 
the  convention  be  dissolved  on  the  day  appointed ;  and 
die  moderate  party  being  now  predominant,  these  proposi- 
tions were  carried.  The  violent  faction,  aware  of  the 
odiousness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  decay  of  their  power, 
endeavoured,  by  promoting  or  seconding  popular  acts,  to 
regain  the  public  favour.  On  the  2bth  of  October,  this  Biwnlutioii 
celebrated  convention  dissolved  itself,  after  having  sitten  ^^^{j^n*^' 
upwards  of  three  years ;  and,  in  governing  France,  pro* 
duced  effects  more  momentous  to  Europe  than  any  which 
had  taken  place  for  several  centuries.  Their  character,  an<l  eht- 
operations,  and  efficiency,  were  astonishing,  and  surpassed 
all  the  experience  and  records  of  history*  Their  chief 
collective  characteristic  was  promptitude  of  intellectual 
and  active  powers  which  discovered  and  called  into  effec- 
tual operation  all  the  faculties  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  made  every  species  of  inanimate  and  rational 
beings  engines  for  compassing  their  ends.  Exempt  them- 
selves from  all  moral  and  religious  restraints,  they  destroy- 
ed or  suppressed  these  principles  in  others,  in  order  to 
insure  their  instrumentality ;  in  all  qualities  and  means, 
dwy  regarded  merely  efficacy ;  and  in  seeking  their  ob- 
jects, they  simply  employed  sagacity,  invention,  courage, 
Vol.  IV.  F  f 
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CBAP*  rtuiafioa^  and  eaqiedUtion.  G^ut,  vigour  of.  wiad^Jm^ 
l^yZ^  de&dgable  and  rapid  exertion,  moving  directly  oil  to  jhifo: 
n^^  cod,  ..and  totally  regardleaa  of  conscience,  and  of  all 
th^.-lawa  of  God  and  man,  making  no  account  jof  hnpfm 
hapidnesa  or  misery,  may  certainly  do  numberless  aclaJiii 
n  private  station,  which  must  surprise  all  who,  with  equal 
power,  have  not  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  piety  and  virtue^ 
Epormous  however  as  their  crimes  might ,  be,  diey  woi)^ 
asixed  with  mqst  extraordinary  efforts,  brilliant  artinna^ 
and  astonishing  success  against  the  enemies  of  their  coioip 
try*  Never  had  a  government  greater  obstacles  to  uvof* 
mount ;  internal  dissensions  that  rose  to  rebellion,  ezttep* 
mve,  powerful,  and  formidable;  a  confederacy  ofnatidna^ 
two  of  which' sent  forth  armies,  that  in -numbers,  courage^ 
discipline,  and  military  skill,  were  equal  to  the  Roaaais 
legions ;  and  assisted  by  other  states  no  less  brave  nod 
hardy;  with  a  kingdom  which  commanded,  the  founUuqa 
of  silver  and  of  gold ;  had  been  once  the  rival  of  France 
lierael^  and,  of  continental  powers,  was  still  the  second  in 
naval  greatness :  but,  beyond  all,  an  insular  empiY!ai, 
which  united  tl^e  genius  of  Greece,  witii  the  persevering  va* 
lour  and  constancy  of  Rome ;  the  opulence  of  Carthage  and 
Persia ;  military  prowess  superior  to  any  heroes  of  modern 
Europe/  and  a  maritime  force  which  far  surpassed' any  re« 
lated  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Such  a  combination  ot 
resources  and  warriors  never  before  had  one  state  to  op- 
pose. Yet  did  the  French  convention,  with  the  executive 
governments  which  it  successively  created,  not  only  resist 
their  immense  efforts,  by  crushing  internal  revolt,  and 
driving  the  enemy  from  tiieir  frontiers,  but  acquired  ac* 
cessions  of  territory  more  extensive  than  any  which  have 
been  procured  by  conquest  in  modem  Europe;  whose 
fertility,  industry,  skill,  riches,  and  the  means  of  force, 
far  surpassed  any  conquest  achieved  by  the  Romans  du* 
ring  half  a  century  of  their  most  warlike  history.  If  in 
compassing  objects  of  such  magnitude,  they  were  guilty 
of  many  enormities ;  they  possessed  most  uniformly,  and 


t  If  thh  ihoold  be  tboiii;kt  an  iinfbanded  AMertinn,  it  moflt  be  by  those  who 
do  not  reeolleet  the  pitched  battles  between  the  Britiah  and  any  opponent% 
from  Cressy  to  Alexandria :  they  never  were  beaten  by  equal,  or  nean|r  ettMt, 
trpo|iii%iid  wtrj  rarely  bj  wu^  aqperior  noniber*. 
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signally  exerted,  one  quality,  without  which  the  highest    CHAP, 
intellectual  and  moral  excellencies  avail  little,  in  the  con-  ^:^[f^ 
ductors  of  momentous  and  dangerous  wars,  or  any  other     i^^^ 
arduous  situations  in  active  life  r^-this  was  energy,*  con- 
stJmtin  object,  rapid  in  exertion,  and  decisive  in  eflfect. 

«  This  quality  no  obterFer  of  their  eonduct  more  evpUeitly  and  fully  aUowi^ 
thmn  one  author,  who  will  never  be  accused  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  French 
vevohitioinsta.  See  Burke  on  Regicide  Peace ;  and  his  other  writings  c<niccni* 
Itag  the  French  revolutiony  subsequtnt  to  the  eomiae&cemcnt  of  the  war. 


%'■■ 
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AiipcAn^^^Mang  who  kitdapprottd  of  the  TDor,  ttre-^ttM 
"  comiinmmee  ■  are .  dkoappoiwud  m  Ho  rHuHtm    thm/ 
cehe   the  adwmt^gee  gained  do  not  balance  the 
inatrred^f^carcittf  and  dtrameoo  of  protUiono^i^^Iiif' 
contentOm-^Active  endeavours  of  the  innovating'  wrirfi^h 
''^Multiplication*  of  kcturero'-^iwho  represent -vmra'^^m 
ministerial  jobs  for  plundering  the  peoplc^^Frefm  ni§ 
of  seditious  meeiings^'^JUeetings  of  the  correspomdUlg 
sodetff  at  Chalk  farm  and  Copenhagen  houoey^^AI/^ 
of  govemment.'^Behaviour  of  the  mob  to  the  Mnjg-^ 
Ait  way  to  and  from  parliament-^^a  bullet  is  shot  Mil 
the  kit^s  coach.^^'Indlgnation  of  the  publk      flpnfJIJF 
mation.^^Proceedings   of  parliament. — Lsrd  GressmKt 
introduces  a  bill  for  the  safety  of  his  majesttfs  jfcr rrrt»^ 
principle  and  detaHs^^^arguments  against  it~^dr  jiSi 
Mr.  Pitfs  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings^  ■  -glf 
jects   and  provisions  of^-^argumenta  against  ff.— -Jfr* 
Fox  reprobates  the  bills — exhibits  the  rights  of  the  pea* 
pie  to  state  their  grievances*^^eciares  the  bills  intended 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right — and  to   shield 
ministers — he  alleges^  they  subvert  constitutional  fireC' 
dom. — Active  efforts  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  both  in 
and  out  of  parliarnent.^-^Petitions* — Arguments  for  Btt. 
Pittas  bin — required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  tim^ 
somewhat  modified^  both  pass  into  laws. ^Impartial 
of  the  new  acts. — Restrictions   on   the  freedom  of  the 
press. — Mr.   Pitt  apprehended  to  undervalue  literary 
effort. ^Majority   of  the  literary  claxs  inimical  to  his 
administration. — Writers   represent  the   series   of  Us 
measures  as  more  conducive  to  the  power  of  the  eromn 
than    the  rights    of  the  peoplc^-^tate  of  ministerial 
popularity.^^ Ministers  intimate  his  majesty^s  t&spoei'- 
tion  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace^-^remarks  of  Mr. 
Fox  on  this  declaration. — The  conduct  of  the  nnxr  is 
severely  censured^-'^'Supplies^'immenseloan^i'^Thcteaeet 
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^mmcially  judiczous^    laid  on  the  luxuries  or  convent' 
encies,  and  not  the  necessaries  of  life. — Able  speech  of 
earl    Motra   on   revenue. ^^Proposed     remonstrance    of 
opposition*'^^Dissolution  of  parliament* 

THE  war  had  been  begun  with  the  approbation,    CHAP, 
and  even  applause,  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  British     ^^'*^ 
QatioD ;  and,  during  the  first  campaign,  these  sentiments      y^^^ 
continued  to  prevail :  but  the  distresses  of  our  army  in  Briuin.— 
Holland,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  hari  appro- 
the  expiration  of  the  second,  began  to  damp  their  eager-  "^^  ®f  ^® 
ness*      When  a  third  campaign  was  concluded,  many  of  itteontion. 
the   former  promoters  of  war  conceived,  that  the   exer-  "*^' 
tions  of  three  years  had  not  brought  Britain  any  nearer 
the  purpose  of  hostilities,  than  they  were  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  now  became  tired  of  its  continuance.      Its  ex-  are  disap. 
penses  retrenching  the  comforts  of  life,  came   home  to  fj^^^ij^. 
their  feelings :  like  the  bulk  of  mankind,  judging  from  tlieyeoa. 
the  event,  they  began  to  think  that  the   war  must  have  advanuses 
been  wrong  in  the  outset,  which  in  its  progress  had  so  Sf"»^ii|n^ 
totally  disappointed  their  expectation  ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  the  Iom 
must  be  unwise  in  the  continuance,  when,  in  their  appre- 
hensions, it  produced  no  benefit  to  balance  the  very  heavy 
loss.      In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  the  war,  a  scarcity  Scarcity 
prevailed    throughout   the    kingdom,   and  was   woefully  >"<!  ^^' 
felt   by  the  poorer  sort,  several  of   whom   perished  for  proTiaone. 
want.  The  means  of  procuring  sustenance  were  narrowed  Diftcon. 
from  various  causes ;  but  the  discontented  attributed  this  ^^"^^' 
evil  to  the  war ;  and  the  sufferers,  through  defect  of  em- 
ployment^ were  ready  enough  to  believe  those  who  repre- 
sented   all   the   calamities    that   affected    the    nation,   as 
proceeding  chiefly,    if   not  solely,   from  the    hostilities. 
Multitudes,  not  only  of  the  lower,  but  even  the  middling 
classes,  very  ardently  desired  peace,  and  began  to  cherish 
displeasure  against  ministers  for  not  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure that  blessing  to  the  country.     The  members   of  the  Active  en- 
innovating  societies  were  now  extremely  bold  and  active :  deavonra 
the  acquittals,  at  the  trials  for  high  treason,  had  dwelled  novatinK 
their  exultation,  and  inspired  their  courage.     They  regard-  '*^*^^»"- 
cd  the  ministers  as  a  junto,  who  had  desired  and  plotted 
against  them  unjust  death,  without  the  power  of  perpe- 
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CHAP,    trating  their  designs.  The  most  zealous  democrats  eager- 
^^„^V^  ly  stimulated  disaffection  to  government.     Declamatory 
1705.     lecturers  multiplied  in  the  metropolis;  the  demagogues 
MuitipU-    (j|(j  not  confine  themselves  to  the  topics  which  had  been 
Itetortrt,    SO  often  agitated  in  democratic   societies,  addressed    to 
their  own  peculiar  cast ;  but  watched  the  tone  of  dissa- 
tisfaction beginning  to  be  heard  among  persons  who  were 
well   affected  to  the  constitution  of  their  country;  a^d 
pointed  their  invectives  and  sarcasms,  not  merely  against 
what  they  called  the  aristocratic  principles  and  objects  of 
the  war,  but  what  came  much  more  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  its  effects  on  their  purses  and  means  of  liveli- 
vhorepre-  hood.     Lecturers,^  both  stationary  and  itinerant,  repre* 
M^mTnbte-  ^^^^^^  wars,  and  beyond  them  all,  this  war,  as  contrived 
ruajobi      by  courts  and  ministers,  to  afford  them  pretexts  for  plun- 
deniig°die  dering  the  people,  that  they  and  their  adherents  might 
P**^      wallow  in  luxury ;  while  the  multitude,  by  whose  hard 
earnings  their  profusion  was  supported,  were  stinted  in 
the  necessaries  of  life.      These  inflammatory  arts  ope- 
rating on  minds  already  sore  with  the  pressure  of  the 
war  and  scarcity,  brought  many  loyal  and  constitutional, 
though  not  considerate  and  discriminating  men,  into  the 
vortex   of   discontent.     A   multiplicity   of   publications, 
periodical  and  occasional,  strongly  forwarded  the  same 
Frequency  purposes ;  but  the  most  pointed  and  effectually  conducive 
meetings,    to  aversion  against  the  present  government,  were  the  lec- 
tural  and  political  conventicles  which   abounded  in  1795, 
beyond  all  former  periods ;  the   private    cabals  of   inno- 
vating associators,  and  the  numerous  public  meetings  to 
Meeting*    which  these  gave  rise.     The  corresponding  society  again 
rLnonJing  "^^^t  at  Chalk   farm  and  other  places,  repeatedly  in  the 
jDcieiyat    course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.      A  meeting,  held  at 
farm  and     Copenhagen  house  near  Islington,  of  these   conventions, 
«Bn*hou»e    ^^^  ^^^  most  remarkable.     The  numbers  that  attended, 
either  through  zeal  in  the  cause,  or  through  curiosity, 
AbuAcof     were    computed  at   about   fifty   thousand.        Some    very 
^!^i!^       daring  addresses  were  made  to  the  multitude ;  the  con- 


u  The  author  had  the  ctifiosity  to  go  to  hear  some  of  the  once  noted  John 
ThclwaPs  eft'iisioiis,  and  also  to  read  a  ccitain  production  of  his,  styled,  'i'be 
Tribune;  he  rccullccts,  that  the  devtaniation  meiiUQDed  in  thetext>  consiitatod 
the  substance  of  both. 
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duct  of  ministers  was  arraigned  in  the  most  uoqualified     CHAP. 
language ;  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  on  the  neces- 


sity of  peace,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  was  universally  1795, 
adopted.  The  chief  abettors  of  the  proceedmgs  against 
government,  were  apprehended  to  be  emissaries  from 
France,'  who,  though  natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
had  thrown  oiF  all  attachment  to  their  country,  and  were 
become  its  most  violent  and  rancorous  enemies.  The  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  individuals  connected  with  our  foes,  ena- 
bled them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  patriotism,  and  to 
delude  with  facility  the  majority  of  their  hearers  into  a  per- 
suasion, that  they  spoke  ai:>d  acted  from  principle,  and  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  expose  abuses,  and  to  induce 
the  people  to  assert  their  rights.^  The  increasing  fre- 
quency of  those  meetings,  and  the  growing  audaciousness 
of  their  directors,  called  for  preventive  measures. 

The  internal    state  of  the  kingdom,    as   well    as   its  o/^JhcnSi 
foreign  relations,  determined  his  majesty  to  call  his  par-  to  (he  king, 
liament   together    at   an    earlier    period    than  usual.      It  [oaltdfrom 
accordingly  assembled  on  the  29th  of  October ;  a  memo-  paHiameBt 
rable  day,  on  account  of  the  events  which  it  witnessed,  and 
the    consequences    which  ensued.      A    report   had    been 
spread,  that  an  immense  multitude  of  discontented  people 
had  agreed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
sentiments  to  the  king  in  person.     This  of  course  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  park  was  crowded  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  since  his  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne.     In  his  way  to  the  house  of  lords  through  the 
park,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  by  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  demanding  peace,'  and  the  dismission 
of  Mr.   Pitt.    Some    voices    were  even '  heard,   exclaim^ 
log,  *^  ^^  ^1^8^  ^"  ^^^  stones  were  thrown  at  the  state 
coach  as  it  drew  near  to  the  horse  guards.     In  passing 
through    palace  yard,  one  of  the  windows    was   broken  a  bullet  ii 
it  was  said,  by  a  bullet  discharged  from  an  air  gun.    These  S^'Vj"^ 
outrages  were  repeated  on  the  king's  return  from  parlia-  coaeh. 

X  Annual  Register,  1796,  chap.  i.        y  Annual  Uegister,  1796,  chap.  i. 

X  Firat  in  a  mclancholv,  but  soon  after  a  menacing  tone.    As  his  majesty's 


;  bnt  apprehending  a  iumultf  1  (hen  left  the  pai*k. 
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CHAP,   ment,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  populace  in 
..^j^J^his  way  back  from  St.  James's    palace    to  Buckingham 

1798.      *»^«««- 
Indignation         EvERT  loyal  and  patriotic  Britain  felt  with  indignation 

public.       the  unmerited  insult  offered  to  his  sovereign;  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  restraining  the  rebellious  spirit  which  suck 
Frociama-  attempts  indicated.    A  proclamation  was  published  offering 
***"*  a  large  pecuniary  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpe* 

trators ;  and  also  stating,  that  previously  to  the  opening  of 
parliament,  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  where  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and 
divers  means  used  to  sow  discontent  and  excite  seditious 
proceedings  ;  requiring  all  magistrates  and  other  well 
affected  subjects  to  exert  themselves  in  preventing  and 
suppressing  all  unlawful  meetings,  and  the  disseminating 
of  seditious  writings. 

A  CONFERENCE  was  held  between  the  two  houses  as  soon 
iw^^ir-  **  ^^'  majesty  had  withdrawn,  and  witnesses  were  eza* 
liament.      mined  in  relation  to  the  outrages  that  had  been  commit- 
ted.    Their  testimony  was  communicated  to  the  commons^ 
and  both  houses  unanimously  concurred  in  the  addresses 
which  were  proposed.      It  was  by  no  means  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  investigate  past  guilt,  and  testify  abhorrence  of  its 
treasonable  enormity  ;  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  dangerous  wickedness. 
!"?i"'*^trtK  '^^  secure  his  majesty  against  future  effects  of  so  disloyal 

(luces » bill  and  unconstitutional  a  spirit,  lord  Grenville  proposed  a 
Cjofl^^'  hill,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
majesty's     4^  j^Js  majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable 
^^  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts."     This  law  con- 
Principics   sisted  of  two  parts ;    the    first  made   a  very  momentous 
Hnd  details,  c^^nge^  and  extension  of  the  crime  of  treason  :  it  declared 
the  commission,  by  deed,  or  by  words  spoken,  written,  or 
printed,  or  in  any  other  open  manner,  or  any  act  tending 
to  the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death  of  the  king,  or 
his  heirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order 
to  overawe    the    parliament,    and    to    effect  a  change  of 
counsels,  or  to  instigate  any  foreigner  or  stranger  by  force 
to  invade  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  to  be  high  treason, 
during  the  king's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  after  the  demise  of  the  crown.    The 
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second  part  extended  the  crime,  and  aggravated  the  punish-  CHAP, 
ment,  of  sedition  :  to  excite  dislike,  and  hatred  to  the  person  ^ 
of  the  king,  or  to  the  persons  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  j«^5 
or  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by 
law  established,  by  deed,  by  advised  speech,  or  by  words 
written  or  printed,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  rendered  liable 
to  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  commission  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  for  the  second,  to  the  usual  punishments 
prescribed  by  law,  or  to  transportation  for  not  more  than 
seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  "  The  provi- 
**  sions  (lord  Grenville  said)  were  conformable  to  the 
^  principles  admitted  in  the  acts  of  Elizabeth,  and  Charles 
**  II.  and  were  as  similar  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
*•  Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  construction  of  the 
**  laws  relating  to  treason,  already  in  force,  the  intent  of 
*'  this  bill  was  to  explain  and  fix  the  meaning  of  those  laws. 
'^  It  would  not  prohibit  any  act  allowed  to  h^  legal,  but 
**  only  provide  a  more  suitable  punishment  according  to  the 
*•  degree  of  criminalty,  than  that  which  was  ordained  by  the 
''laws  now  in  force  ;  as  in  various  cases,  notwithstanding 
**  criminalty  was  evidently  proved,  an  opposite  law  had  not 
"  been  enacted."  This  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  though 
but  by  a  very  small  number  in  the  house  of  peers.  Its 
most  active  impugners  were  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
carl  of  Lauderdale.  These  lords  expressed  the  utmost  •rgaments 
KOrror  of  the  daring  outrage  which  had  been  committed 
against  his  majesty  ;  but  alleged,  that  the  bill  did  not  tend 
to  procure  more  safety  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  than 
the  laws  that  already  existed ;  there  was  no  sufficient  proof 
diat  the  outrages  committed  were  connected  with  the 
meetings  to  which  they  were  attributed  :  the  present  law 
was  evidently  an  innovation  in  the  constitution,  and  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  it  opened  a 
dangerous  latitude  for  constructive  treason,  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  instruments  of  tyrannical  government.  One  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  our  freedom  was  the  treason  law 
of  Edward  III.  by  which,  accurate  definition  of  crime 
fenced  the  liberties  and  lives  of  English  subjects  against 
the  capricious  displeasure,  or  arbitrary  designs,  of  a  king 
or  his  ministers.  This  law  had  guarded  former  monarchs 
through  barbarous  ages  and  periods  of  turbulence  and  vio« 
Vol.   IV.  G  p: 
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CHAP,    dispersion  by  a  magistrate,  after  reading  a  specific  procla- 
^^**'     maiion ;  unless  the  assembly  were  collected  by  a  public 


1^5      advertisement,  signed  by  seven  resident  householders,  and 
a  true  copy  of  it,  subscribed  by  them,  were  left  with  the 
publisher,  who,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  must  deli- 
ver it  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  it  should  be 
demanded.     It   farther    provided,  that  disobedience  for 
more  than  one  hour  to  the  magistrate's  order  to  disperse, 
should  subject  any  individual,  of  a  number  above  twelve, 
to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  even  an  assembly  held  by 
regular  advertisement,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  risk  to  the  disobedient,  might  be  dispersed,  if  any 
measure  subversive  of  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  incite 
the  people  to  hatred,  or  dislike,  or  contempt  to  the  royal 
family,  or  of  the  parliament,  were  proposed.     To  prevent 
certain   political  lecturers  from    gaining  a  livelihood   by 
preaching  sedition,  a  house  opened  for  any  political  dia* 
cussion,  without  a  license,   was  to  incur  a  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds. 
tmimtDts         ^t^»  Fox  was  the  first  that  rose  to  impugn  this  bill. 
KunHJc.    There  was,  he  alleged,  no  evidence  but  the  assertions  of 
ministers,  that  the  outrages,  which  he  reprobated  as  much 
as  any  man,  arose  from  the  meetings  described  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  Fox     But  if  the  closest  chain  of  connexion  could  have  been 
the  billy  ^    traced  between  certain  meetings,  and  the  attack  upon  our 
sovereign,  the  abuse  did  not  justify  the  proscription  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.      Public  discussion  on  national  sub- 
jects, was  not  only  legal,  but  the  very  life  of  the  English 
constitution :  and  without  these  no  liberty  could  subsist, 
AJKhibitsthe  The  people  had  an  unalienable  right  to  deliberate  on  their 
the  people  grievances,  and  to  demand  redress  from  the  legislature ; 
to  state       but  by  this  bill  were  forbidden  to   exercise  those  rights 
vanccs"^'  without  the  attendance  of  a  magistrate,  and  previous  notice 
to  him  of  their  intention.      A  person  appointed  bt  go- 
vernment was   empowered   to  arrest  any   one   present, 
whose  words  he  might  think  prop^i^.to  call  sedition,   and 
and  even   to   dissolve  the  meeting  at  his  own  pleasure. 
Behold  the  state  of  a  free   Englishman :  betbre  he   can 
discuss  any  topic  which  involves  his  liberty,  or  his  rights, 
he  is  to  send  to  a  magistrate,  who  is  to  attend  the  discussion; 
that  maj^istrate  cannot  prevent  the  meeting,  but  he  can 
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|irevent  their  speaking,  because  he  can  allege  that  what  is   CHAP, 
yaid  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     ilXlf' 
Can  a  meeting,  under  such  restrictions,  be  called  a  meet-      |^^ 
ing  of  free  people  ?   Is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  dccUret 
this  country  believe  that  the  plan  is  any  thing  but  a  total  intended  to 
Jinnihilation  of  their  liberty  ?   If  the  people's  complaints  JD'^***"' 
were  groundless,   the  less  they  were  noticed   the  sooner  cjse  of  thMt 
they  could  cease,  as  fnlse  surmises  would  very  soon   be  ^^^  '' 
discovered  and  lose  their  eflfect ;   but,  if  well  founded,  the  r^^^]  ^^^ 
cflbrts  made  to  repress  them  must  terminate  either  in  a  "^'V^!*^ 
baBe-mmded  submission  ol  the  people,  or  m  a  resistance 
fatal  to  their  rulers  as  well  as  to  themselves.   Revolutions 
were   not  owing  to  popular  meetings,  but  to  the  tyranny 
vhich  was  exerted  to  enslave  men.  The  French  revolution 
arose  from  ministerial  oppressions,  and  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  a  despotic  government,  that  held  the  people  in 
continual  dread,  and  silenced  their  very  fears  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the   punishments   suspended  over  those  who  dared 
to  utter  their  sentiments.      *'*'  Say  then  at  once  (exclaimed  he  illcj^rs 
••  the  orator),  that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer  suitable  JeJ^t c",i8ti- 
•*  to  Britain:   conduct  yourselves  openly  as  the  senators  of  t'ltiouai 
**  Denmark  did  :  lay  down  your  freedom,  and  acknowledge 
^  and  accept  despotism :  but  do  not  mock  the  understand- 
•*  ings  and  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the  world  that 
**.  you  are  free."      These  strictures,  seconded  by  all  the  Active  ef. 
brilliancy,  ingenuity,  and  acuteness  of  Sheridan,  the  con-  |?»^so*' 
stitutional  and  legal  knowledge,  and  impressive  eloquence  his  coadjuT 
of  Erskine,  being  added  to  the  efforts  of  opposition  in  the  [,""1,^^ 
|u)use  of  peers  against  the   other  bill,  stirred  up  a  great  "fpariia- 
fierment   in  the  countr\%     Numerous   petitions  flocked  in 
fn>m  every  quarter,  deprecating  the  bills  as  an  annihilation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.    In  promoting  petitions,  the  PetiUoni. 
lead  was  taken  by  the  whig  club,  consisting  of  men  in  point 
of  talents,  rank,    property,    and  character,   equal  to  any 
lIBSOciation  of  the  same  number  in  the  kingdom.     On  the 
Other  hand,  addresses  were  presented  in  favour  of  the  bills, 
which,  though  not  near  so  numerous,  came  from  persons 
Qggreg'ately  superior  in  rank  and  property  to  the  petitioners. 
The  arguments  of  the  addressers  and  of  the  parlia- 
mentary supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,   were  the  wicked  lor  Mr. 
designs  of  those  who  directed  the    meetings  which  were  ''^^ ■*»'**• 
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CHAP,   proposed  to  be  suppressed,  and  their  destructive  tendeacy 
*     if  suffered  to  continue.     The  pretence  of  these  meetings 


1795.      ^^^  ^^  petition  the  legislature  for  rights  withheld  from  the 
reqidredby  people ;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to  promulgate  opinions 

thccircum-  *-  ....  ■       i      i         i         t    • 

sUDoes  of   that  were  mimical  to  government,  and  calculated  to  bring 
the  tunes,    j^  j^^^  contempt.  If  the  executive  power  were  not  invested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  control  these  meetings,   they 
would  finally  endanger  the  existence  of  the  state.     It  was 
the  indubitable  right  of  the  people  to  pass  their  judgment 
upon  ministers  and  their  measures,  and  freely  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  all  political  subjects,  as  also  to  petition 
the  different  branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  these  rights 
ought  to  be  kept  within  their  intended  limits,  and  it  was 
the  duty   of  parliament  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
instrumental  to  the  subversion  of  the  established  govern- 
ment.    The  rights  of  the  people  doubtless  ought  to  be 
respected,   but  it   was    equally  indispensable    to  obviate 
their   abuse.      A  precise   and  acknowledged  power  was 
wanted  in  the  magistrate  to  disperse  such  meetings  as 
threatened  disorder.     The  bill  proposed   to  restrain  ne 
meetings,  but  those  which  were  evidently  calculated  to 
incite  ignorant  and  unwary  men  against  the  constitution^ 
somevhai    It  permitted   innocent  and   lawful  assemblies,  and   only 
iJiih'pass    prohibited    conventions    hostile    to    the    existing    polity, 
into  lawti.    These  arguments  convincing  the  majority  in  both  houses^ 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law :  lord  Grenville's  bill  alse 
passed  about  the  same  tinie.^ 
Impartial  These  acts  tended  greatly  to   shake  the  popularity  of 

^'T'^te***  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  kingdom.  However  efficient  they 
might  b»  for  remedying  the  specific  evils  that  prevailed, 
yet  even  many  friends  of  government  thought  they  did 
much  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified.  Per- 
sons unconnected  with  party  admitted  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  treason  laws  to  conspiracies  for  levying  war 
against  the  sovereign  and  constitution  ;  but  disapproved 
of  the  vague  and  general  description  of  this  new  species 
of  treason,  including  in  its  overt  acts  whatever  had  a  ten'- 
dency  to  rebellion  against  the  king,  government,  or  legis- 
lature.    This  clause  they  considered  as  a  deviation  fron^ 

A  For  the  details  of  Uie  debates,  see  P.irlhmcut-ary  Reports. 
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the  spirit  of  English  laws  :  it  opened,  they  saixl,   a  door    CHAP, 
for  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  constructions  which  cha-  ^^^^^^^. 
racterize  absolute  and  tyrannical  systems ;  and  was  there-      17^5^ 
fore  contrary  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the   British 
constitution.     The  restrictions  upon  the  press,   imposed  H«»trie- 
by  the  same  act,   by  many  well   aifected   to   government  Uie  free- 
irere  deemed  to  admit  also  too  much  latitude  of  construe-  l!ll!I!L^ 
tion;  to  subject  literary  eflfort  to  the  control  of  ministers, 
and  to  enchain  the  freedom  of  the  press.      It  was  allowed 
by  every  candid  and  impartial  man,  that  the  harangues  and 
lectures  of  demagogues,  in  periodical  and  occasional  con- 
venticles, were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  to  be 
prevented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,   it  was  asserted,  that 
the  laws  in  existence  were  sufEcient  for  punishing  what- 
ever sedition  could  be  proved  to  have  been  uttered ;  that 
the  whole  community  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from   as- 
sembling, because  incendiaries  had,  in  certain  assemblies, 
violated  the  laws.     The  right  of  discussing  public  mea- 
sures belongs  to  every  freeborn   Briton ;  its  exercise  pro- 
motes his  sense  of  personal  importance ;  the  best  nourish- 
er  of  liberty  and  independence.      Other  Britons  were  not 
to  be  debarred  from  enjoying  such   privileges,   because  a 
foolish|  virulent,  or  malignant  lecturer,  abused  his  exer- 
cise of  the  same  right.     The  restriction  tended  to  ener- 
vate the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  thus  to  effect  a  great,  gene* 
ral,  and  permanent  evil,  in  order  to  remedy  a  partial  and 
temporary  evil.     The  most  solid  and  effectual  answer  to 
these  very  forcible  objections   was,   that  the    obnoxious 
laws  were  only  intended  to  be  temporar}'. 

The  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  often  manifested  themselves 
in  turning  public  opinion  into  the  current  which  best  suit- 
ed his  political  views ;  but  one  engine  he  appears  not  to 
have  estimated  with  his  usual  perspicacity:   Mr.  Pitt  laid  ^^'  ^*^ 
too  little  stress  upon  literary  efficacy :   while  the  press  is  hen(le<i  to 
free,   literary  power  will  produce  great  effects  on  public  li^ej^**"*"" 
opinion.     The    minister  was   not   deemed  favourable  to  cfTon.* 
writers,  as  a  class :  perceiving  that  they  had  frequendy 
done  much  mischief  in  France,  he  appeared  to  have  drawn 
an  inference  too  hasty,  that  they  ought  to  be  discouraged 
in  England.     The  laws  in  question,  and  other  acts,  tend- 
ed to  restrain  the  market  for  literary"  commodities,  conse* 
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CHAP,  qiiently  to  do  an  aggregate  hurt  to  the  profession.  This 
effect  literary  men  felt,  and  many  of  them  strongly  and 
i^gi.  efHcicntly  expressed  their  feelings  :  habits  of  combination, 
Majority  of  analysis,  comparison,  and  deduction  of  general  principles, 
ciMinirai-  enabled  them  to  view  and  estimate  the  character  of  the 
rttUohis  legislative  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  these  they  professed 
tmtjoiK.  to  discover,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  new  laws  had  a 
rcpretlwit  reference,  either  to  public  revenue,  or  to  the  security  of 
the  teritn   ^j^.  monarchical  part  of  the   constitution ;  and   that  few, 

ofliismca-  .        '  .  r     I.        1  1  i_ 

tun;s»8      of  any  extensive  operation,  are    of  the  class  that  may  be 
.rcrv.%'o'  denominated  popular.' 

the  power         The  violence  of  some  partisans  in  their  promotion  of 
erown        the  bills,  far  transcended  the  limits  which  were  observed 
riTfsof     ^y  ^^^  minister  himself,   and  added   to    the  dislike   with 
the  people,  which  many  regarded    those    laws.     While  the    minister 
justified  the  restriction  as  a  necessary  expedient,  in  a  tem- 
porary case,  without  intrenching  upon  the  whig  principles 
on  which  the  British  constitution  rests,   high  tories  who 
supported   him    in   defending  the  church  and  monarchy, 
promulgated  their  own  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  manifest* 
ing  a  desire  of  degrading  the  just  authority  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, revived  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience   to 
the  existing  power.     Ingenious  men,  adverse  to  ministers, 
did  not  fail  to  impute  to  the  supreme  leader  these   senti- 
ments of   too   vehement   and  ardent  subalterns ;  and  an 
opinion   now    pervaded    the    lov/er    classes,    and    infected 
many  of  the  middling,  and  some  of  tlie  higher,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  anxious  not  only  to  fortify,  but  exund  the  power 
of  the  crown,    to    weaken  and  contract  the  power  of  the 
Slate  of      people.      Such  an  apprehension  once   entertained,  affected 
ilupIiUiViy.  ^^^  construction   of  his  subsequent   conduct ;    and   from 
this  time,  his  popularity  diminished,  though,  perhaps,  his 
power  increased.      The  financial  ability  of   Mr.  Pitt,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  administration,    secured  to  him  the 
support  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  motieyed  interest- 
In  part  of  his  ministry,  the  landed  interest  had  been  con- 
siderably divided,  but  through  the  alarms  entertained  from 
the  French  revolution,  the  greater  number  had  joined  his 
standard.      At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  high  rank    and 

c  See  Am.u'.d  Register  for  WO*'*,  p.  i^- 
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,^eat  property,  with  comparatively  Yew  exceptions,  ranged    chap. 
'<heinbc:lves  on   the   side    of  the  minister.      By  much  the  ^^^.^^ 
^greater  proportion  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks,  hav-      1795; 
3ng  moderate  or  small  property,  joined  the  cause,  which 
^hey,  as  well  as  the  superior  orders,  conceived  to  protect 
their  property,   and  other  benefits  which  they  held ;  but 
now  many  of  the  middling  classes,  and  most  of  the  lower 
rank,   took  the  opposite  side,   while  high  rank  and  great 
opulence  continued  to  favour  ministers.      In  parliament, 
nearly  the  usual  majorities  supported  the  continuance  of 
war,  on  the  original  necessity  still  remaining,  and  the  ex- 
pected exhaustion  of  the  enemy's  finances.      Its  opponents 
repeated   their   allegations  of   its   original    impolicy   and 
folly ;  denied  the  probability  of  a  decay  of  resources,  ari* 
sing  from  the  ardent  spirit  of  freedom ;  from  the  events 
of  the  last  campaign,  enforced  their  former  assertions  that 
the  contest  was   hopeless ;  and  adduced  new  reasons  for 
peace,  in  the  returning  disposition  to  order  in  the  French 
republicans,  which  was  manifested  since  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  and  of  the  system  of  terrorism ;  they  reminded 
ministers  of  the  hopes  held  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
former  session  in  his  majesty's  speech,  and  insisted  that 
the  meliorated  state  therein  mentioned  was  now  arrived. 

Though  ministers  repeated  their  usual  arguments  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted,  they 
had  not  dwelt,  as  in  the  former  years,  on  the  impractica- 
bility, from  the  internal  state  of  France,  of  its  termina- 
tion. His  majesty's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, delivered  while  the  contest  between  the  terrorists 
and  the  moderates  in  the  national  convention,  was  at  the 
most  violent  height,  contained  the  following  declaration  : 
^  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  so  long  pre- 
^  vailed  in  that  country,  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it  is 
**  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue,  but  which  must,  in 
^  all  human  probability,  produce  consequences  highly  im- 
^  portant  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  Should  this  crisis  ter- 
'^  minate  in  any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the  tran- 
*^  quillity  of  other  countries,  and  affording  a  reasonable  ex- 
*'  pectation  of  security  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which 
*^  might  be  concluded,  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
*'  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  and  suitable  terips^ 
Vol.  IV.  H  h 
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CHAP.    ^^  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on  my  part,  with  an  earnest  desire 
.  ^.^     "  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest efTect."**  The  moderates 
1795.      having  at  length   prevailed,  his  majesty  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  the  practicability  of  a  peace  with  the  govern- 
Ministers    ment  that  now  subsisted  in  France.     Accordingly,  on  the 
his  majes-    8th  of  December,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  stating, 
Mtion'to^   that  the  crisis  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  sci- 
open  ane-  sion  had  led  to  such  an  order  of  things  in  France,  as  would 
^^'^eaee.    induce  his  majesty,  conformably  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  already  declared,  to  meet  any  disposition  for  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and  expressing  his 
earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  eflfecty 
and  to  conclude  a  general  peace  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ac- 
complished justly  and  honourably  for  Britain  and   her 
allies.     After  this   declaration,    the    arguments  for  and 
against  peace  ceased  to  turn  on  the  competence  of  the  ex- 
Remarks     isting  French  government  to  conclude  a  treaty.    Mr.  Fox 
on'tlJBde-^  contended  that,  there  never  existed  an  obstacle  to  negotia- 
ciaration.    jjon  in  any  of  the   successive  governments  of  France,  it 
was  like  every  former  discussion  of  peace  and  war  with 
either  French  or  other  enemies,  a  mere  question  of  justice 
and  expediency,  belonging  to  the  contending  nations  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  without  any  connexion  with 

m 

the  internal  government  of  cither.^  He  rejoiced,  however, 
that  ministers  professed  to  return  to  a  disposition,  from 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed,  and  to  which  he 
^'^'  had  so  often  exhorted  them  in  vain.  Motions  were  after- 
wards made  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  for  addresses  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  communicate  to  the  executive 
government  in  France,  his  readiness  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coinciding  with  them  in  mutual  endeavours  for 
the  reestablishment  of  peace/  These  propositions  were 
resisted  by  ministers  :  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  belonged 
solely  to  the  executive  government ;  if  ministers  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  their  opponents  ought  to 
petition  for  their  removal;  but  while  they  continued  in 
ollice,  they  alone  could  be  the  proper  agents  in  such  a 
transaction ;  they  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  act  unitedly, 
not  only  among   themselves,   but  with  the  allies  of  this 

d  See  State  Papers  for  1705,  p.  138.        e  See  Purltamcntarr   Reports^ 
1)00.  ttb,  1795.        I  Motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  15th  Feb.  1706. 
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country,  to  whom  no  cause  should  be  given  to  suspect  us     CHAP, 
of  duplicity,  or  of  a  separate  policy.      If  they  remained     |ll|["^   ^ 
entire,  so  powerful  a  confederacy  could  not,  in  the  nature      |^ 
of  things  fail,  by  perseverance  and  unanimity,  to  obtain  an 
advantageous  peace ;  but  this  desirable  object  depended  on 
the  moderation  of  the  enemy.      All  had  been  done  which 
honour  and  interest  admitted,  to  bring  France  to  this  issue ; 
liut  neither  honour  nor  interest  would  be  sacrificed.      On 
these  grounds  the  several  motions*  were  negatived.     The  xhe  eon* 
conduct  of  the  war  underwent  severe  animadversions  :  it  ductoftly 
was  asserted  by  opposition,  that  the  miscarriages  of  the  vereiv  cen- 
campaign  had  manifested  a  total  want  of  concert  in  our  '" 
plans ;  that  our  military  measures  were  a  mere  succession 
of  detached  experiments,  directed  to  no  uniform  and  con- 
sistent object  ;  that  they  showed  a  total  want  of  the  wisdom 
and  energy,  the  combination  of  which  was  necessar)'  to  a  war 
sninister.     The   expedition  to  Qulberon  was  reprobated 
With  peculiar  severity  ;  ministers  were  also  strongly  repre- 
hended for  their  inadvertence,  in  not  furnishing  the  troops 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  medi- 
cal stores,  and  for  maintaining  at  present,  without  neces- 
sity, no  less  than  a  thousand  staff  officers.     The  number 
to  which  the  fencible  cavalry  amounted,  were  attributed  to 
the  ministerial  plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  subjection 
and  dread  ;  the  regular  cavalry,  was  equal  to  every  just 
and  proper  purpose,  without  loading  the  public  with  so 
much   additional  expense.     In  the  preceding  summer  a 
creat  addition  had  been  made  to  the  barracks  before  erected, 
and  many  regiments  had  been  raised,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  gentlemen,  or  noblemen,  who  had  never 
been  in  the  army.     Opposition  reprobated  these  measures, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown  by  lucra- 
tive jobs  and  appointments  ;  the  more  dangerous,  because 
not  a  few  of  these  commanders  were  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  barrack  system,  by  separating  soldiers  from  the 
people,  tended  to  destroy  that  coincidence  of  sentiment, 
without  which  soldiers  would  be  the  mere  tools  of  the 
executive  power,  instead  of  being  defenders  of  the  com- 


g  Bt  "Mf,  Fox  and  lord  Guildford,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  their  re8^c% 
tive  houses. 
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CRiVP.  imiinity.*  Ministera  defended  the  expedition  of  QuibenM^ 
|^^»  as  the  result  of  the  best  information .  and  reasoning  that 
.^  could  be 'derived  from  officers  of  experienced  skilly  aoiSl 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country.  In  the  Wieit 
Indies,  an  ample  supply  of  medicinal  stores  had  been  MdSlt^ 
but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  they  wcf^ 
however^  repairing  with  all  possible  expedition.  Tlie'stiF 
officers  were  numerous,  but  not  more  than  were  reqidlfca 
-.  by  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  8}*stem'iqf 
barracks  was  neither  new^  nor  unconstitutional  while  ittt 
war  lasted,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  men  in  readiness,  ui| 
the  present  was  the  most  convenient  mode  for  that  pdv- 
pose  I  they  also  prevented  the  inconvenience,  trouble,  Ul 
expense  accruing  to  subjects  from  quartering  soldiait- 
Men  of  opulence  and  distinction  had  been  preferred  # 
commands,  in  their  respective  counties,  as  more  able  t$ 
procure  levies  than  others ;  besides,  in  a  war  of  trhich/Ji^ 
important  an  object  was  the  defence  of  rank  and  propetf^ 
it  was  consistent  and  prudent  to  employ  persona  who  twl 
so  much  at  stake.  .7» 

-fibq>pii<«.  Thk  national  expenditure  was  also  a  subject  of  ditetM* 

sion.  Besides  the  annual  income  of  the  country,  two 
loans  were  this  year  required  ;  the  first,  including  a  vote 
l^oiui.  of  credit,  consisted  of  twenty  millions  and  a  half;  and  the 
second  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  So  enormons  a  sum 
added  to  the  preceding  debts  incurred  since  the  war,  made 
the  additional  amount  of  the  national  incumbrances  near 
eighty  millions  in  three  years.  The  censurers  of  the  wv 
viewing  this  immense  burden,  asked  its  supporters  what 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  countr}^  to  balance  the  loss  i 
To  what  end  were  we  carrying  on  a  contest  of  such 
unparalleled  cost?  the  minister  had  asserted,  we  were 
warring  for  security  and  indemnity ;  how  was  a  repetition 
of  disaster  to  strengthen  security  ?  Failing  in  our  enter** 
prises,  whence  were  we  to  derive  a  compensation  ?  Minis- 
ters contended  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
most  important  objects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous 

z  These  Arguments  were  arged  in  repeated  motions ;  especially  a  propor- 
tion by  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  10th  or  March ;  bj  Mr. 
Sheridan,  for  in'qniring  into  the  mortality  hi  the  West  Indies,  on  the  StsC  of 
April ;  and  by  Mr.  C>rej,  for  an  imiieachment  of  his  majesty's  minislen  on  iSkt 
^th  of  April    See  ParliamentArj  Kepoiis. 
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preparations  were  necessary,  not  only  for  defending  Britain  CIIAP. 
if  the  war  should  continue,  but  for  inclining  the  enemy  to  ^^"• 
peace.  Our  commercial  situation,  notwithstanding  the  |^« 
war,  was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  antecedent  period. 
The  average  of  exports,  during  the  three  last  years  of 
peace,  the  most  flourishing  ever  known  in  this  country, 
was  twenty  two  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  the  same  average  for  the  last  three  years 
of  war  was  twenty-four  millions  four  hundred  and  fift}'- 
three  thousand.  The  expenditure  of  war  was  doubclesa 
immense ;  but  the  exertions  to  wl}ich  it  was  applied  were 
of  no  less  magnitude.  Never  was  the  energy  of  this 
country  so  astonishingly  displayed,  nor  its  resources  so 
wonderfully  proved  ;  our  fleets  and  our  armies  were  in  a 
&r  superior  condition,  both  as  to  numbers  and  equipment, 
CO  those  which  were  maintained  in  the  American  war. 
Besides,  the  decreased  value  of  money  made  a  very  great 
real  difference  in  sums  nominally  the  same ;  and  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  magnitude  of 
our  efforts,  the  amount  was  not  excessive. 

EvEKY  impartial  observer,  re  vie  wine:  the  taxes  both  of  J*»®^.?» 
the  present  and  the  former  years  of  the  war,  admitted,  that  judicious ; 
if  politically  necessary,  they  were   financially  judicious.  if/xuriU^^ 
The  principal  subjects  were  wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  ami  con- 
fruit,  tobacco,  hair  powder,  and  various  other  articles  of  and  not  the 
luxury,  without  any  encroachment  upon  the  necessaries  of  Jf  ^-jj*"*'* 
life.     Opposition,  however,  contested  the  financial  expe- 
diency oJF  the  imposts.      In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  AUe 
Moira  exhibited  a  very  able  discussion  upon  the  revenue,  ctpTMoira 
the  taxes,  the  imports  and  exports,  and  the  other  financial  onreTenue 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  and  at  the  present  period.     The  inferences  from  the 
arguments   and    statements    produced    by  the    respective 
parties  were  extremely  opposite.     The   one  represented 
the  situation  of  this  country  as    replete  with   the   most 
arduous  difficulties,  and  almost  verging  to  ruin  ;  and  the 
9ther  described  it  as  full  of  opulence  and  resources  of  every 
denomination  ;    and    able,   with    proper   management,   to 
encounter  and  surmount   every  obstacle,  and  to   flourish 
^with  more  lustre  than  ever.     Opposition,  not  understand-  Propoted 
ug  that  ministers  were  taking  any  steps  for  the  attainment  ^wi^ 
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of  peace,  charged  him  with  insincerity ;  and  in  both  houses 
proposed  a  very  strong  address  in  the  nature  of  a  remon- 
Btraqce,  profeasing  to  exhibit  the  leading  features,  prin> 
ciplM,aiia  character  of  miaisterial  conduct  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  W^;  and  atteaapting  to  prove  thai  they  had 
tn^sgitued  ^very  rule  of  pntdcnce  and  policy  ;  and 
j^raying  hismajes^  to  adopt  maxims  more  suitable  to  the 
nublic  exigencies.  On  a  review  (this  remonstrance  set 
](orth)  of  so  many  instances  of  gross  and  Bagrant  misconduct. 
■  proceeding  from  the  same  pernicious  principles,  ant! 
'  diKc^d  with  incorrigible  obstinacy  to  the  same-  mischicvout 
ends,  we  deem  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  your  majej 
and  to.our  constituents,  to  declare  that  we  see  no  ralf^ 
hope  of  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  ] 
adoption  of  a  system  radically  a'hd  fundamentaliy  difiefi 
from  that  which  has  produced  our  present  calamitT 
unless  your  majesty's  ministers  shall,  from  a  real  convict 
of  past  errors,  appear  inclined  to  regulate  their  conducT 
upon  such  asystcm,  we  can  neither  give  any  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor 
repoM  any  confidence  in  them  for  conducting  a  negotiaiion 
to  a  prosperous  issue :  the  proposed  address  was  combatied 
on  the  usual  grounds,  and  negatived  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

Mr.  Wilberforcb,  this  year,  made  a  new  motion  fiir 
the  aboliUon  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  though  supportedbjT 
messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox,  was  rejected.     On   the   I9di  of 

^*|J^<»  May,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  a  few  day*  after 

mm.       it  was  dissolved.. 
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Viev^  of  the  belligerent  powers.-^^French  decree  for  the 
.  irrevocable  annexation  of  Belgium  to  the  republic. — 
Sopea  of  Britain  and  of  Austria. ^^The  governments  of 
the  contending  countries  are  little  disposed  to  peace — the 
people  on  both  sides  desire  to  terminate  the  evils  of  war — 
the  respective  governments  profess  a  pacific  disposition — 
indirect  overtures  of  Britain  to  France — the  ansiuer  of 
the  French  for  the  present  prevents  negotiation^ — Bel- 
Rgerent  policy  of  the  French  government. — French  oh- 

'  Jects  of  the  campaign— La  Vendee^  Germany^  and  Italy. — 
The  reduction  of  La  Vendee. — Tendency  of  revolution  to 
call  forth  abilities. — Numbers  of  able  commanders  who 
sprang  up  among  the  French. — This  year  displays  an 
extraordinary  generaL^-^Bonaparte  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  French  army  in  Italy. — Numerous  and  well 
'iSsciplined  army  of  the  emperor — assisted  by  the  Italian 
princes. — Inferior  force  of  the  French. — Bonaparte  com- 
mands  the  minds  of  his  soldiers — he  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Austrians — repeated  victories. — Bonaparte  separate^f 
the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies. — By  a  victory  at 
Jfondovi  he  compels  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  yield  at  dis- 
cretion— who  receives  peace  from  his  dictation. — Bona- 
parte surmounts  the  natural  ramparts  of  Italy — xvisr 
measures  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops. — Battle  at 
the  bridge  of  Lodi — signal  exploit  and  victory  of  Bona- 
parte^hc  imitates  the  Romans  in  their  rapacity  as  we!! 
as  valour — but  mingles  conciliatory  policy ^  especially  to- 
•wards  the  populace. — Conspiracies  at  the  instance  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy — are  disconcerted — and  punished.^-- 
Bonaparte  gains  to  his  interest  the  men  of  genius  and 
literature — and  endeavours  to  bring  every  kind  of  talent 
into  efjicient  action — result  of  his  political  efforts — he 
resumes  military  operations — marches  from  Italy  towards 
Germany.*-^fVurmser  takes  thefeldrvith  afresh  army  of 
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Austriafis-'-^h  repulsed  by  the  French^^^Bonaparie  in- 
.,.•  -  ^..  vests  Mantua^^Wiirmser  approaches  to  its  rr/r^I— ;&• 
naparte  is  surrounded  at  Lonado — he  extricates  himssff 
by  a  stratagem^  and  induces  a  much  superior  army  H 
surrender-^uecessive  victories  ^qf  Bonaparte^^edme 
victory  at  Arcola^-^mpture  of  Mantua.-'^ommotianM'  0t 
Rome^'-^onduct  of  the  papal  government^^he  pope  o^ 
tempts  to  make  war  against  Botiapartt-^the  Frcnchgmf 
eral  makes  conciliatory  overtures- — reply  of  the  papers 
Bom^arte  invades  Hhe  Roman  territories^  and  com^f^ 
the  pontiff  to  sue  for  a  peace. — Amount  of  the.  FrHftl^ 
ae^msitions  in  Italy  in  this  campaign^-^Poktical 
istration  of  Bonaparte.-'^ermany  invaded  by  jfoun 
and  Moreau^The  archduke  Chariest-Successive  iaUks 
^  with  yourdain, — Danger  of  the  empire^-^s  wardsd 
off  by  the  valour  of  the  archduke-^who  compels  yourdifi^ 
to  evacuate  Germany .^^Progr ess  and  situation  of  ifk 
reau-'^masterly  and  successful  retreat  in  the  face  of^^ 
German  host.-^Britain  continues  signally  succe^fid 
where  shefghts  alohe-^retakes  St.  Lucie-^ueUs  tf|ff|if^ 
rections  in  the  other  islands — captures  seven  Dutch  sUps 
of  the  line  in  Saldanna  bay — reduces  Ceylon  and  other 
Dutch  settleme7its  in  the  east^udges  it  expedient  to  re- 
linquish  Corsica. — Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  French 
upon  Ireland.'^^Intenial  evenh. — Birth  of  a  princess^ 
heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales. — General  election — the  least 
contested  of  any  in  the  eighteenth  century. '^British 
government  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  a  peace.'-^France  agrees  to  receive  a  British 
ambassador. 

CHAP.  DURING  the  last  campaign  the  efforts  of  the 

LVill.     French  republicans  had  been  much  less  successful  than 
J    g      from  the  victories  and  acquirements  of  the  former  yev. 
Views  of    together  with  the  diminution  of  the  confederacy,  they  hid 
rent  po^' probable  grounds  for  expecting:  they   were  anxious  to 
jfrs.  recover  their  superiority  of  military    prowess,  and  with 

this  view   the  directory  made  vigorous  preparations  to 
place  the  numerous  armies  of  the   republic   on  the  mos^- 
formidable  footing.      It  was  proposed  to  the  legislature 
and  solemnly  decreed  to  annex  their  acquisitions  in  th.^ 
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L.OW  Countries,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  irrevo-  CHAP. 

•    •  •  I^VIIL 

cably  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic.     In  the  relative 


circumstances  of  the  belligerent   powers,  a  resolution  of      lyt^ 
this  nature  precluded  all  ideas  of  peace.      The  retention  ^'renchde- 
of  those  fertile  and  spacious  provinces  could  not  be  sub-  the  irreto- 
mitted  to,  without  an  evident  alteration  of  the  political  vexation  oT 
system  of  Europe,  of  which  France  would  possess  a  con-  ijeigiumto 
trol  that  would  perpetually  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  endan-  Ue. 
gcr  the  safety  of  all  her  neighbours.     The  inhabitants  of 
Belgium,  so  long  habituated  to  the  sway  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  which,  though  occasionally  oppressive,  had  been 
generally  mild,  still    retained  a  willingness  to  return  to 
their  obedience,  provided  they  could   be  secured  in   the 
enjoyment  of  their  ancient  customs  and  liberties.    Sensible  Hopeiof 
of  this  disposition,  and  exaggerating  the  success  of  the  of  Austria. 
last  campaign,  the  Austrian  cabinet  preserved  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  fertile  provinces.     The  British  ministers 
were  no  less  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands to  their  former  owner.     The  accession  of  such 
immense  and  valuable  territories  to  France  in  so  close  a 
proximit}',  seriously  alarmed  all  men  who  reflected  on  the 
power,  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  French  ;  and  their 
violent  resentment  against  this  country.     The  government  The  gov- 
of  Britain  and  her  ally  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  French  ofthToon- 
on  the  other,  were,  from  this  contention  of  adverse  pur-  t«n<*>"^ 

1  1     •        i«      •       countries 

poses,  little  inclined   to  peace;  but  the  people  m  all  the  areUtUe 
conflicting  countries  were  anxiously  desirous  to  be  relicv-  pSlS^    ** 
ed  from  a  war,  the  pressing  evils  of  which  they  immedi- 
ately felt ;  and  the  eventual  advantages  of  which,  if  any, 
they  either  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  think  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  present  burdens  and  losses.     The  '^"PP':. 

1  *•  •!•        1  1       pic  on  both 

belligerent  government  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people,  udetdctire 
found  it  expedient  to  assume  the   appearance  of  a  pacific  Q^te'the 
disposition  ;  in  which,  from  the  subsequent  acknowledg-  «^*>«  ^ 
ments*  of  our  ministers,  it  is  certain,  and  from  the  conduct  The  re- 
ef the  French  directors  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  were  ^JJ^f 
respectively  inimical  to  peace.     The  French,  meanwhile,  mentspip- 
were  employing  their  usual  ingenuity  and  address,  in  en-  fi©  ^J^' 
deavouring   to  detach  various  members  from  the  hostile  •^**^* 
confederacy,   and   Basle,  a  considerable  city  in  Switzer-         « 

a  See  Mr.  Pitt'i  speech  oa  the  first  consul's  proposals  for  peace,  ia  Jan.  1800 
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a|U^.;  land,  was  od  •ccount  of  its  neutral  state  and  central  poa*- 

^^^tf  ^><'>^  ^  scene  of  their  negotiations.     There- the  celebn^ 

im^     ted  M«  Barthelemi  had  concluded  the  tieatjr  with  Prussia 

bfcrat     and  was  still  engaged  in  diplomatic  agency*     Mr»  Wkfc* 

BrMa  to  ham,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  wnsiaip 

?~^      stnicted  to  apply  to  this  genUeman,  to  sound  the  disposi. 

tion  of  the  French  government,  and  to  learn  whether  clia 

directory  were  desirous  to  negotiate  with  Briuun  and  her 

allies,^  on  moderate  and  honourable  conditions,  and  wodU 

agree  tothe^^  meeting  of  a  congress  for  this  purpose, 

j^cify  the  terms  on  which  it  would  treat,  or  point 

The  an-     any  other  method  of  procedure.     The  answer  received 

French  lor  from  M.  Barthelemi,  in  the  name  of  the  directory. 


th«  iHwtent  iimt  ii  ^i^  ^e  sincerest  desire  to  terminate  the  war  on  sock 

MWCtttS 

ttefoUs*      conditions  as  France  could  reasonably  accept,  and  whidl 


were  specified  in  the  answer  ;  but  one  of  these  poutivcly 
insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  Austrian  dominicms  in  dit 
liOW  Countries,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  their  formal  aa» 
nexation  to  the  republic  by  a  constitutional  decree  that 
^  could  not  be  revoked.  This  reply  expressing  a  decided 
resolution  not  to  part  with  their  acquisitions,  disfdayed,  a 
the  opinion  of  the  British  ministers,  a  disposition  so  ano* 
gant,  that  the  negotiation  was  suspended,  and  both  parties 
proceeded  to  open  the  campaign. 

The  French  directory  had  now  to  contend  with  two 
potent  enemies ;  the  one  of  which  surpassed  most  nations, 
but  was  inferior  to  France  in  land  forces  ;  the  other  hr 
exceeded  all  nations,  and  even  France  herself,  in  maritime 
Sieiiigerent  Strength.     With  a  policy  much  more  profound  than  that 
theFreoch  which  dictated  the  belligerent  measures  of  the  Bourbon 
gotem-      princes,  the  revolutionary  rulers  employed  their  exertions 
in  the  scenes  of  probable  victory,  instead  of  probable  de- 
feat :  their  armies  still  superior  to  their  valiant  and  disci- 
I  plincd  opponents,  occupied  their  principal  attention,  and 

their  fleets  subjects  of  only  secondary  consideration,  did 
not  divert,  as  in  former  wars,  to  hopeless  efforts  a  grand 
portion  of  their  resources. 
Ft^nehoh-  The  directory  had  three  objects  in  contemplation:  an 
oimuHif^l  invasion  of  Germany,  another  of  Italy,  and  the  complete 
La^  eiidee,  reduction  of  domestic  insurgents.  The  subjugation  of  La 
0ai  itjAj'   Vendee  was    indispensably  necessary,  before  they  could 
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€any  into  execution  their  grand  projects  against  the  Aus-  CHAP. 
Irian  dominions.  The  connexion  of  the  insurgents  with  ^^[JJIj^ 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  rivals  of  France— the  ^  ^^ 
£nglish,  made  it  evident,  that  while  the  royal  party  sub- 
«iated  unsubdued,  it  would  probably,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
preceding  year,  throw  such  embarrassments  in  the  military 
operations  intended  against  foreign  enemies,  as  would  clog 
and  impede  the  plans  that  were  proposed.  The  discom* 
fiture  of  the  expedition  from  England,  and  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  its  abettors,  had  frightened  the  Vendeans.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrecpon,  however,  found  means  to  excite 
the  people  to  a  new  revolt,  attended  with  all  the  disorders 
usual  in  civil  war.  Charette  and  Stoflet  published  a  mani- 
festo, charging  the  republicans  with  breach  of  faith,  and 
the  most  outrageous  cruelty.  In  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary enormities,  they  declared  themselves  determined 
to  take  up  arms  again,  and  never  to  lay  them  down  till 
the  heir  of  the  crown  was  restored,  and  the  catholic 
religion  reestablished.^  They  held  out  every  motive 
that  had  formerly  been  prevalent  ;  attachment  to  their 
religion,  love  of  their  king,  and  hatred  to  the  present 
innovations.  Many  were  induced  accordingly  to  enlist 
again  under  their  banners  :  but  the  greater  part  remained 
quiet  in  their  habitations,  and  the  flower  of  the  insur- 
gents was  not,  as  before,  composed  of  the  Vendeans,  but 
of  the  mixed  and  numerous  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  provinces  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou, 
and  others  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire*^ 
Hostilities  raged  with  great  fury  during  the  winter ;  the 
republican  government  sent  general  Hoche  early  in  the 
season  against  the  insurgents  :  Charette  was  completely 
defeated,  and  his  followers  dispersed.  The  directory 
wishing  to  adhere  to  the  moderate  measures  which  from 
the  beginning  of  their  power  they  professed  to  adopt,  en- 
joined their  commanders  and  troops  to  employ  conciliation 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary 
severity.  An  amnesty  of  the  past  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty ;  every  dis- 
trict which  surrendered  its  arms,  and  punctually  conform- 

b  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  ir96. 

b  8m  Olridse'i  Aunal  RegUter«  for  1799^  p.  89. 
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OHAP.    cd  ^o  ^he  coodittons  prescribed,  was  immediately  placed 

LVlli.     Quder  the  protection    of  the  laws.     Conciliatory  policy, 

•  the  vrisest  that  can  be  adopted  in  intestine  insurrection^ 

The  re^      for  terminating  revolt  already  broken  by  successful  force, 

l^^y*^^^    proved  ultimately  effectual,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed* 

<l«o>  The  government  was  now  at  liberty  to   direct  the  whole 

force  of  its  efforts  against  Germany  and  Italy. 

As  the  directors  by  personal  efforts  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  executive  power,  by  success  only  could  thej 
hope  to  retain  eminence.  The  insurance  of  success  de* 
peuded  on  the  choice  of  instruments  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  public  service.  In  revolutionary  govemmenta 
which  have  levelled  preexisting  establishments,  promotioA 
according  to  qualification,  exclusively,  is  much  more  prac- 
Teodency  ticable  than  in  old  and  regular  constitutions,  which  contain 
tion^to'cali  filled  gradations  of  rank  and  of  orders.  In  the  very  best 
forth  abili-  systems  of  polity  that  have  been  long  settled,  splendid 
ancestry,  high  rank,  extensive  property,  or  political  con? 
nexions,  attach  to  certain  families  or  individuals  such  an 
authority,  that  few  ministers  can  avoid  employing  them  in 
services  for  which  their  talents  and  characters  by  no  meant 
render  them  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen.  A  British 
minister,  even  if  he  should  be  desirous,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  fill  either  military  or  political  departments  with 
the  most  efficacious  men  that  could  be  found,  without 
respect  to  rank,  situation,  and  influence  :  even  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pitt,  who  carried  the  principle  of  employing  men 
according  to  their  respective  abilities  farther  than  any 
other  Eriglish  minister,  in  politics  was  obliged  to  admit 
the  cooperation  of  certain  men  of  rank  and  influence,  whom 
his  penetrating  judgment  would  assuredly  never  have  se- 
lected, on  account  of  their  personal  qualities,  as  his  associ- 
ates in  great  designs.  Forming  his  naval  and  military 
appointments  without  control,  and  choosing  that  class  of 
executive  servants  on  the  simple  principle  of  instrumen- 
tality, he  obtained  such  brilliant  successes  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  French  government,  totally  unfettered  from 
prescription  and  authority,**  possessed  without  control  the 

d  Although  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  rcvoUitions  abilities  generally  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation  than  in  established  goverrinienls,  yet  it  does  not  toUou-  that  it  is  a 
heneficial  fact,  as  the  able  heads  which  arc  'thus  raisctl,  eonimonly  attaia  anU 
preserve  their  power  by  the  monmiechicvoas  qualities  of  the  heart :  such  po«< 
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power  that  might  be  instrumental  to  success.     Thence    CHAP, 
sprang  so   many    able   generals^  whose  genius,  without  ^Jjl^IJr- 
Defecting  the  lessons  of  experience,  dbdained  mere  pre-      |^g^ 
cedent,  and   invented  new  combinations  of  defence  and  Humbert 
attack,  new  modes  of  advance  and  retreat,  to  suit  the  cir-  eommand- 
cumstances  of  their  situation.  SJa^  np 

The  campaign  1796  exhibited  a  young  leader,  who  in  among  the 
prowess,  energy,   and  exploits,  equalled  any  commander  i^hts  y^r 
that  the   late    war  discovered   and  exercised :    this  was  llj^'^^j^j^"* 
Napoleone  Bonaparte,   a  native  of  Corsica,  born  about  naiy  gene* 
1769.    The  youth  possessed  talents  and  qualities  which  Boiiaiiarte. 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  attaining  distinction  in  the  ferment 
of  revolution,  and  the  dangers  of  war.     To  a  head  saga- 
cious and  inventive,  instantaneous  in  comprehension,  and 
rapid  in  efforts,  he  joined  a  heart  that  was  ardent,  resolute, 
intrepid,  and  courageous ;  with  an  aspiring  ambition,  and 
an  impetuous  temper.     One  prominent  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter was  determined  perseverance  in  his  purposes,  and 
he  would  scruple  no  sacrifice  to  compass  his  ends.    His 
object  being  to  exalt  himself,  he  joined  the  parties  that 
were  successively  paramount ;  was  a  monarchist,  constitu- 
tionalist, and  terrorist.  To  Robespierre  he  adhered  as  long 
aa  fortune  adhered ;    and  with  no  less  eagerness  devoted 
himself  to  that  monster^s  successors,  and  became  a  prime 
favourite  with  Lepaux :  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  win  the 
attachment  of  the  troops.    The  directors  discerned  the  Appointed 
vigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Bonaparte,  knew  his  mili-  mi|^"Jhe 
tary  ardour  and  energy,   and  his  popularity  among  the  I'renehir. 
soldiers.  Such  qualifications  they  conceived  to  overbalance  itaij. 
bit  youth  and  limited  experience ;  and  they  conferred  on 
him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  emperor  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  pope ;  and  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  the  French  had  in  vain  attempted  to  pierce 
through  Piedmont  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy.  The 
immense  barriers  of  mountains  which  divide  that  country 
from  Savoy  seemed  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle 


>rs  of  supremacy,  far  beyond  Uidr  original  rank  and  station,  have  usually 
]nt>ved  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  regarded  neither  justice,  patriotism,  nor 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  oompariion  with  their  ovn  amhitioQ.  For  inntancet 
OKmr,  Cromwell)  8cc. 
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CHAP,     to  their  progress.  The  republicans  were  indeed  in  posies- 
sion  of  the  coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa ;  but  the  passes  in 


i^g^      Lombardy  were  guai^ed  with  such  care  that  no  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained   by  the  court  of  Turin  with  respeet 
Vameroiit  to  the  future.*     The  emperor's  forces  amounted  to  eighty 
diMipiiiied  thousand  well  disciplined  men,   commanded  by  excellent 
STemDe-  K^^^''*'*  *°^  *We  officers,  and  provided  with  every  specdes 
ror,  asMst-   of  Warlike  necessaries.    The  king  of  Sardinia's  army  wu 
itaiiMi        sixty  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  militia :  the  pope  and 
P"''^^      the  king  of  Naples  were  occupied  in  embodying  as  many 
troops  as  their  circumstances  would  permit,  and  the  latter 
had  despatched  two  or  three  thousand  horse  to  senre  in 
the  imperial  army.      Such  obstacles  opposed  by  nature^ 
joined  to  so  great  a  hostile  army,  only  served  to  rouse  tlie 
fnferiof      genius  and  spirit  of  Bonaparte.     The  whole  force  which 
y^^adi.  ^  ^h^  French  could  afford  to  this  general,  before  La  Vendee 
was  reduced,  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand,  not  so  well 
supplied  as  the  much  more  numerous  host  of  his  veteran 
adversaries ;  with  this  army  he  took  the  field  in  the  month 
of  April.  According  to  the  common  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities,  in  a  war  stimulated  by  the  usual  principles  -of 
enmity  among  sovereigns,  the  project  of  forcing  th^  pas- 
ses of  the  Italian  mountains  against  such  numerous  and 
powerful  foes,  would  have  been  extravagant  and  romantic. 
A  tactician  of  mere  experience,^  without  penetration  and 
invention,  reasoning  very  fairly  from  his  knowledge  amd 
views,  would  have  concluded,  that  such  an  attempt  must 
Bomptrte   terminate  in  disappointment  and  disaster :  but  Bonaparte, 
tkcinuida    penetrating  into  the   French  mind  and  springs  of  action, 
■okUcn.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  republicans  were  animated  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  would   overbear   all    the   regular   but   phlegmatic 
valour  of  the  Germans.     The  Austrian  army  was  com- 
manded by  general  Beaulieu,   an  officer  of  great  military 
experience,  though  in  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  been  overpowered  by  the  republicans.    The  impe- 
rialists being  inspirited  with  the  successes  of  their  coun- 
trymen in   the  preceding  year,  and   his  troops  being  so 

c  Sec  Relsham^s  Histoty,  vol.  v.  p.  419. 

f  A  very  common  objection  agninst  the  military  efforts  of  Bonaparte  vm^ 
that  thcf  deviated  from  the  established  pi*actice ;  and  -with  those  ^'tif(ftft  who  in 
MEAMS  regard  uco^f  more  than  ADAPT  ATiox  TO  ends,  the  olgeetiM 
have  weight. 
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numerous,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and,    CHAP, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  he  advanced  towards  the  French  ^^^.Jl^ 
lines.     On  the  9th  he  attacked  an  outpost  with  success ;      |^gg^ 
and,  on  the  11th,  he  attempted  the  other  intrenchments** 
Bonaparte,  by  a  rapid  movement,   turning  the   enemy's  ^         . 
flanic  and  rear,  assailed  them  with  impetuous  vigour  at  a  aoddefciA* 
place  called  Montenotta,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  Iring.'**" 
having  killed  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  taken  two  thousand 
prisoners.   Like  Cxsar,  Bonaparte  was  not  only  energetic, 
but   rapid  in  energy :  eager  to    improve  his  victorj',   he 
pursued  the   Austrians,   who   had  retreated  to  a  strong 
situation  on  an  eminence  called  Millasimo;  but  general 
Angereau  having  forced  the  avenues  to  their  position,  the 
imperialists  retired  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  having 
fortified  themselves  they  recovered  from  the  disorder  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  their  late  defeat.     Con- 
ceiving his  forces,  after  this  respite,  still  superior  to  the 
republicans,  Beaulieu  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  attacked 
tbe  French  army.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  animated 
with  extraordinary  courage,  the  Austrians  regarding  with 
indignation  their  route  at  Montenotta,  which  they  imputed 
to  a  stratagem,  and  not  to  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  were 
.eager  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  disaster.     The  rmmkim 
French,  elated  with  their  victory,  which  had  so   auspi-  ▼»««*«»• 
ciously  commenced  the  campaign,  and  operated  so  power- 
fully on  their  susceptible  and  impetuous  minds,  glowed 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  overwhelming  the  superior  num- 
bers of  their   enemies.     The   Austrian   charge  was  ex- 
tremely vigorous,  but  vras  withstood  with  an  intrepidity 
and  strength  that  could  not  be  moved.     While  the  im- 
perialists were  bending  the  whole  force  of  their  attack  on 
the  front  of  the  enemy's  centre,  Bonaparte,  with  the  most 
dexterous  celerity,  moved  his  wings  round  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Germans,  and  in  a  short  time  assailed  them  in 
both  flanks  and  rear.  Thus  unexpectedly  surrounded,  the 
imperialists  sustained  a  dreadful  defeat,  two  thousand  were 
slain  in  the  field,  and  eight  thousand   made   prisoners. 
Among  the  killed  were  some  officers  of  high  distinction; 

g  See  Cnmpnigns  of  Bonaparte  for  the  mllitiiy  details  both  of  Uiis  and  loo- 
•Mdwf  actiow;  and  alio  the  Anttnan  AoeoantSy  ai  interlysd  in  ow-  gazettes  eC 
1796. 
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CUtAtK,   and  of  the  taken,  one  was  a  ^neral,  and  near  thirty  cot^' 

^jJJJUV^neh,  besides  inferior  officers.    Between  twenty  and  thirt^ 

179^'     cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the   French,  widi  fifitedi 

standards,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  tiUt 

equipage.    Beaulieu,  not  disheartened  by  these  disaMM^ 

^       collected  as  many  as  possible  of  his  scattered  soldiers,  wtt- 

the  following  day  attacked  the  French,  who  did  not  expeA 

an  assault  from  troops  they  had  just  vanquished,  and  wMf 

indulging  themselves  in  that  repose  which  Comes  so  gnOe^ 

ful  after  the  successful  completion   of  arduous   laboiW 

The   onset   at  first  disconcerted   the   republicans,   tMC 

relaxed  in  their  vigilance ;  but  they  soon  rallied.     BoAil^ 

parte,  agreeably  to  his  plan  already  twice  successful,  forik^ 

ed  a  large  body  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  occupy  tliA* 

attention,   while  another  division,  going  round,  shodi 

charge  them  in  flank.    The  celerity  of  the  French  movliF 

ments  soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  act  on  the  def6n«Sfi)i 

Having  long  made  a  resolute  stand,  the  Austrian^  fMSJfV 

compelled  to  give  ground,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  FrieiUi^ 

with  the  loss  of  near  two  thousand  men,  of  whom  alMMF 

fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners.     On  the  side  of  Atf 

French,  great  numbers  also  fell,  and  among  these  Caussa, 

BoMiMrte  one  of  their  best  officers.     In  the  course  of  these  battles^ 

th^uT     Bonaparte  effected  a  separation  between  the  Austrian  and 

tnan  and     Piedmontcse  armies,  and  now  directed  his  efforts  against 

tew  ar-      the  tfoops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.     On  the  22d  of  April, 

Au^i  «9ci    ^^  came  up  with  the  Italians  at  Mondovi,  and  attacked 

bjaYicto.  them  thout^  stronely  intrenched:  the  Piedmontese  made 

ry  at  Moil-  .  °  ^/  ,  „  ...  .     ^ 

dovi,  he      a  very  vigorous  resistance,  but  totally  unavailing  against 

thekinKof  ^^^  republican  incipetuosity  and  force.  The  royal  army  was 

SardiiiiHio  completely  routed,  and  the  fate  of  the  king's  dominions 

•retionV  *'  decided  by  the  defeat.*'     His  Sardinian  majesty  saw  that 

who  re-      his  Qniy  means  of  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  to  accept 

Dwicc  from  peace  from  the  dlictation  of  the  victorious  general.   He  was 

uuii*        compelled  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice :  to  withdraw  from  Ac 

coalition ;  to  apologise  for  his  conduct  towards  the  Frendi 

republic ;  and,    retaining  the  name  of  king,  to  become  a 

mere  dependent  on  France.    Thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  first 

month  of  his  coi  umand,  effected  what  his  predecessors  had 

h  Canipaignt  of  BoDa[»arte. 
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for  three  years,  without  any  misconduct,  attempted  in  vain.    CHAP. 
He  had  stormed  the  rsunparts  of  Italy,  and,  like  Hannibal,'  ^^^.^ 
had  its  delightful  vales  and  fertile  fields  lying  within  his      1795 
gimsp.  Their  astonishing  successes  could  not  fail  to  inspire  ^<>nap«rte 
the  French  armies  with  the  highest  degree  of  exulting  joy ;  the  natunl 
nor  did  their  commander  forget  to  improve  the  sentiments  JJTuE?* 
of  self  applause  and  confidence  manifested  by  them,  into 
that   disposition   of  mind  which  would  lead  them  on  to 
diose  farther  exploits  that  he  had  in  contemplation.     He 
issued  an  address,  concisely  and  forcibly  recapitulating  the 
achievements  which  they  had  already  performed,  and  the 
objects  which  lay  within  the  reach  of  their  valorous  efforts.'' 
They  were  come  (he  said)  into  Italy  to  deliver  the  inhabi-  Wiae  mea- 
tants  from  the  government  of  strangers,  and  the  tyranny  keep  up 
of  domestic  rulers.      Bonaparte  being  now  freed    from  of^y*"^ 
lus    Sardinian  enemy,  advanced   against  the    Austrians.  troopi. 
The  German  general  and  his  troops,  bravely  as  they  fought, 
being  repeatedly  defeated,  retired  near  Milan,  the  capital 
of  Lombardy,  and  made  a  stand  at  a  very  strong  post  at 
Lodi,'  determined  to  venture  a  batde,  which  was  necessary  Battle  at 
to  save  Milan  and  the  whole  Austrian  interest  in  Italy.  J5\^*^ 
Between  Bonaparte  and   the  imperialists   was  the   river 
Adda,  over  which  there  was  a  long  bridge,  that  BeauUeu 
hlid  intended  to   break  down,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
quick  approach  of  the  French  general.    It  was  protected, 
^wever,  by  so  numerous  an  artillery,  that  the  Austrians 
did  not  imagine   the    French  would  be  able  to  force  a 
passage.     Bonaparte   saw   the    tremendous    danger,   but 
instantaneous  in  reasoning,  he   perceived  the  exact  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  stood.     The  astonishing  successes 
which  sprang  from  his  direction  of  valorous  enthusiasm, 
had  been  carried  to  their  present  pitch  by  the  opinion  that 
his  troops   entertained  of  themselves  and  their  general; 
and  failure  in  an  attempt  however  arduous,  by  lessening 
their  conception  of  their  resistless  force,  would  damp  their 
glowing  animation,  and  diminish  the  energy  of  their  future 
efforts.   In  such  circumstances  the  most  adventurous  bold- 
ness was  solid  wisdom.     Guided  by  these  reflections  and 


i  See  Uvy,  book  szL  k  Annual  Register^  17^»  P*  91.  X  Ibidl.  p. 

Hf  wad  Campaigus  of  Bonaparte. 
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OOjU^.  fjffmtimefitS)  he  determined  to  try  eveiy  eflbrt,   nd  to 
''^^   encounter  erery  penonal  danger,  in  order  to  cany  a 


H^,     on  which  such  momentous  interest  appeared.  ti>  dc|Miaiii 
Wgtfy  Forming  together*  the  aelectest  bodies  of  his  army,  iv*tl|t 
fteiaty  tf  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire,  he  kd  tliem  in  peraon^^ 
fflmprt^-^c  attack  of  the  bridge.  Hi*  presence,  and  that  of  aB^lii 
*        iphief  officers  in  the  French  army,  animated  the  soMicas  ii 
such  a  degree,  that  they  rushed  forward  widi  an 
ostty  which  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  They 
the  bridge,  and  aasuled  the  whole  line  of  the 
artiUery,  which  was  instantly  broken.  They  fell  with 
fbry  on  the  troops  that  advanced  to  the  obarg«,^lta#|; 
them  into  disorder,  and  put  them  to  flight  cm  every  m^ 
and  the  victory  was  complete.    Ponaparte  having  tlpp 
defeated  the  principal  army  of  the  imperialists,  after 
Pavia,  proceeded  to  Milan,  and,  with  its  capital,-  aiibdt 
jthe  greater  part  of  Jjombardy  before  the  end  of 
The  Austrian  army  retreated  towards  the  fnmtaeray^'Sl)! 
the  imperialists  being  no  longer  able  to  protect  Italy;^^||i 
pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  sued  for  an  armistice,  wij||k 
liras  granted  to  the  king  of  Naples  on  condition  ci£^ 
observing  a  neutrality,  but  the  pope  was  required  to  pi^-a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  also  to  deliver  a  great  numberaf 
pictures,  busts,  and  statues.     The  victorious  French  v^ 
quired  from  the  Italian  princes,  as  a  condition  of  peac^ 
The  the  delivery  of  the  various  monuments  of  art.    Imitatiag 

^riiute  the  ^^^  Romans  in  rapacity  as  well  as  valour,  they  sent  lbs 
Ronians  in  pictures,  statues,  and  sculptures,  to  the  natiooal  reposito- 
city  as  well  ries.    This  spoliation  of  monuments,  which  bearing  sigasl 
M  TfiQur.    testimony  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Italians,  woe 
regarded  with  national  pride  and  veneration,  and  wlucb 
had  escaped  the  irruptions  of  all  former  plunderers,  ex- 
cited the  most  poignant  regret  and  indignation  among  the 
conquered,  and  was  universally  condemned  and  execrated 
by  ^1  civilized  nations,*" 


m  In  this  part  of  his  narrative,  the  author  of  Otridge'*  ADonal  ,-,  —  - 
makes  the  following;;  obscrvntions :  "  To  deprive  the  poor  Italians  of  oljeeti  M 
long  endeHred  to  them  by  babit  and  possession,  seemed  an  act  (if  tyranny  cscfer 
{cised  upon  the  vanquished  in  the  wantonness  of  power.  Those  dbiecU  had  beQi 
respected  by  all  parties,  in  the  ricissitude  of  those  events  tliat  had  to  fretma^ 
subjected  the  places  that  contiJned  them  to  different  masters :  the  Fremni  ««M 
the  firnt  who  had  concciTed  the  idea  of  seising  them  as  a  matter  of  nierv  pcDpcrtf. 
ficrein  ttucy  were  aceoaed  of  coosuKiog  then:  TawQr  rather  thiMi  tiwir  tMlSfSr 
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Wherever  Bonaparte  carried  his  victorious  arms,  as    CifAP. 

1  \'iif 
soon  as  he  had  effected  conquest,  and  exacted  the  con*     ^^"■- 

tributtons  to  which,  as  a  conqueror,  he  deemed  his  efforts      j^g^ 
entitled,  he  endeavoured  to  mingle  conciliation,"  especially  Donaparte 
in  his  treatment  of  the  lower  classes.  The  commons,  who  coiiiTiat«7 
were  by  no  means  indisposed  towards  the  French  repub-  E^JjSii  *^!li. 
licanism,  which  promised  protection  against  aristocratical  wardithe 
domination   and   tyranny,  he  treated   with    the   greatest  l*°l****^*** 
mildness,  professing  that  he  had  entered  Italy  to  vindicate 
their  rights,   and  to  promote  their  happiness.      But  the 
irreligious  and  democratical  spirit  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, excited  his  army  to  express  and  manifest  the  most 
contemptuous  irreverence  towards  the  priests,  whom  they 
represented    as   impostors ;    and   detestation  against  the 
nobles,  whom  they   painted   as   oppressors.     These  two  Conipira- 
orders  were  no   less  incensed  against  the  French,  whom  fn"g*Jfc^^r 
they  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  the  nobles 
destroyers  of  religion,  and  the  levellers  of  the  privileged  '°  ®"^' 
orders.     As  they  still  retained  a  considerable  influence, 
they  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  inciting  the  commonalty 
ag^nst  the  republicans.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  a 
general    insurrection,   and    commotions    were    prevalent 
throughout  Lombardy :    Pavia   was  intended    to   be  the 
principal   scene  of  the  plot :    but  the  active  vigilance  of  are  dit- 
Bonaparte  discovered   the  designs  before  they  were  ripe  *^"*"^*"'» 
lor  execution,  and  his  force  soon  crushed  their  machina- 
tions :    he  ordered  the  chief  conspirators  to  be  shot,  and  •JJjj^""" 
die  others  to  find  two  hundred  hostages  for  their  peace- 
able behaviour  in  future.  Thither,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
also  sent  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  insurgent  districts, 
and    denounced  the   same    punishment   against  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  found  instigating  insurrection.     He 
next  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  those  who  did 
not  lay  down  their  arms  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
take  an  oath  of  obedience   to  the  French  republic,  should 
be  treated  as  rebels,  and  their  houses  committed  to  the 

the  fine  arts.  The  Romans,  in  their  triurophant  periods,  had  plundered  the 
Greelu  of  sM  the  msjiter  pieces  they  could  find  in  their  country.  This  appeared 
CO  the  French  a  precedent  fit  for  their  iniitatiun,  and  a  <tanction  for  robbing  the 
Italimns  of  what  they  esteemed  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property,  and  the 
most  honourable  proof  they  still  retained  of  their  former  supenority  in  tliosc 
depAftDients  of  genioa.  n  Sec  Anmwl  Register,  179ri,  p.  97. 
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CHAP,    flames.    Having  employed  these  effectual  means  to  crush 
LVili.    insurrection,  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  return  to  conciliar 
1796.      ^^^y  ^^^1^*     He  with  great  activity  and  success  endea- 
voured to   attach  Italian  partisans  to   the  French  cause* 
Bonaparte  Besides  the  commonalty,  who  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  the 
wtmatthc  freedom  proffered  by  the  French,  Bonaparte  gained  ^cgt 
^^^M^'  '^^™^"  ^f  another  class.  The  literary  men  of  Italy  were» 
literature,  as  in  France,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inimical  to  the 
existing  orders,  and  eager  for  changes  under  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  higher  power  and  importance  than  they 
possessed  under  the  clergy  and  nobles.  Bonaparte  readily 
saw  that  they  might  be  rendered  very  useful  instrumenta 
in  directing  public  opinion  as  long  as  insinuation  and  per- 
suasion should  be  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  that  vota- 
ries of  physical  studies  might  be  employed  in  promoting 
andendea-  the   productiveness  of  the   new  conquests.     So  far  did 
bring  eve*    Bonaparte  apply  conciliation,  as  to  court  those  who  would 
rjkind  of  readily  join  against  the  possessors  of  property ;  and  so  far 
effident  ^  ^id  he  patronize  literature  and  philosophy,  as  to  make 
actioa.        them  labouring  tools  for  his  accommodation,  emolument, 
and  aggrandizement.   His  soldiers  pretending  to  honour, 
he  merely  used;  they  were  a  different  kind  of  tools,  which 
he  never   failtd   to    employ,  when   conciliation,   literary 
patronage,  or  any  other  persuasives,  would  not  suit  his 
purpose. 
Here-  Mantua  only,  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  remained 

litmy  ope-   i"  ^^^  possession  of  the  emperor.      Bonaparte,  not  having 
ratkmfl:      ^  sufficient  train  of  artillery  to  reduce  that  strong  fortress 
immediately  by  storm,  resolved  to   pursue  the  Austrian 
niarcheg     army.     The  broken  forces  of  the  Germans  had,  in  their 
towards      retreat,  taken  refuge  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  thither 
Germany,    ^j^^y  ^g^e    closeiy  pursued  by  the    French.     Bonaparte 
published  an  address  to  the  government  of  Venice,   assu- 
ring them,  that,  in  following  the  enemies   of  France  into 
the  Venetian  territories,   he  would   observe   the   strictest 
discipline,  and  treat  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  amity  and 
consideration  that  were  due  to  the  ancient  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  nations.      Meanwhile,  the  Austri- 
ans  took  possession  of  Pescl^^ra,   by  the  connivance^  of 

o  See  AuBiud  RegitUr  for  1796»  p.  98. 
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ihe   Venetians,  to   whom,  that  town  belonged.      Here   CHAP. 
3emiilieu  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  succours 


should  arrive  from  Germany.  Bonaparte,  desirous  to  1^95 
4rive  him  from  Italy,  or  to  compel  him  to  surrender,  ad- 
vanced to  that  town,  intending  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the 
Tyrol  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  On  the 
90th  of  May,  several  divisions  of  the  French  approached 
the  bridge  of  Borghetto,  by  which  Bonaparte  proposed  to 
effect  a  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and  surround  Beau- 
Sett's  army.  The  Austrians  employed  the  utmost  efforts 
to  defend  the  bridge ;  but  the  French  crossed  it  after  a 
«rnrm  action ;— -and  the  German  general,  perceiving  their 
intent,  withdrew  in  haste  from  his  position  at  Peschiera, 
and  retired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  river  Adige, 
which,  having  passed,  he  broke  down  all  the  bridges  to 
frevent  the  French  from  continuing  the  pursuit,  and  by 
tfaete  means  he  secured  his  retreat  to  Tyrol.  The  Vene- 
tinns  had  given  refuge  to  the  brother  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  who  was  called  by  the  royalists  Lewis  XVIII.: 
but,  anxious  to  prevent  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  the 
Prench  republic,  they  directed  Lewis  to  quit  the  Venetian 
territories.  Bonaparte,  on  the  3d  of  June,  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Verona,  the  late  residence  of  the  French 
prince,  and  continued  his  progress.  The  emperor,  finding  Wnrmijcr 
the  victorious  republicans  advancing  from  Italy  to  Ger-  field  with  t 
many,  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  marshal  Wurm-  o^AuISh^ 
aer,  who  having  collected  a  powerful  force,  marched  to  ana: 
encounter  Bonaparte.  The  Austrian  troops  contained 
the  flower  of  the  emperor's  army,  which  far  exceeded  the 
conception  of  the  enemy,  and  inspired  both  the  emperor 
ud  his  ally  with  hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  the 
cnmpaign.  Bonaparte  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
his  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  conquered  territory,  and 
the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  period  was  extremely 
critical :  they  had  subdued  an  extensive  range  of  country, 
to  preserve  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  detach  consi- 
derable numbers  from  their  main  body.  The  remains  of 
Beaulieu's  army,  and  the  reinforcements  which  arrived 
vith  marshal  Wurmser,  composed  a  much  more  formid- 
able strength  than  that  which  Bonaparte  commanded ;  but 
the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  valour  of  his  sol> 


^fgjH  llinUKV  0PT8K 


•.^! 


COM.    diers,  and  thnt  which  they  reposed  in  his  aiipetior 
^^^'"^    and  siuU,  were  more  than  adequate  to  numbers  and 


11^     disciplined  valour.    The  Austrians  had  secured  the 

into  the  Tyrol,  by  works  which  extended  froaai  thcrlnkn^if 

Gardalo  the  river  Adige.    Here  Wurmser  posted 

in  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  French  generals  Masaenifj 

Joubert,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  broke  into  faia  TU0I 

m  repQlKd  ^  turning  his  right  and  left :   they  seized  Ids  bag§i||l 

^1^      and  standing  camp,  and  forced  him  to  retreat-withtiie>ii|l 

most  precipitation.     Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  had 

a  new  insurrection  in  Lago,  an  ecclesiastical  towny 

from  the  many  fortresses  which  he  captured  havfnffrtMll 

lected  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  he  determined 

B(Mui{Mirte  vest  Mantus.     About  the  middle  of  July,  he  oommi 

t||[2J^     a  regular  siege,  and  pressed  on  his  operations  witkn 

sant  vigour:  he  summoned  the  town  to  surrender^ 

without  effect.    Having  erected  batteries  for  firing 

balls,  he  cannonaded  the  city,  and  reduced  sevend 

WarmMr  of'  it  to  ashes.     Meanwhile  Wurmser,  having 

*s  to  Ito  re-  very  great  reinforcements,  resolved  to  repair  hia 

'^^  defeat  by  nusing  'the  siege  of  Mantua.     Havmg  m\ 

the  divisions  of  the  French  that  were  placed  near  laU 
Garda,  he  dislodged  them  from  their  positions ;  and,  with 
a  very  numerous  and  formidable  host,  advanced  between 
them  and  Bonaparte's  army.  He  pnarched  towards  Man- 
tua, while  another  division  of  Austrians  also  approached. 
Bonaparte,  aware  that  the  force  which  he  now  had  with 
him  was  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  combined  armies 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  encounter  them  separately.  This 
purpose,  however,  he  could  not  execute  without  abandon- 
ing the  siege  of  Mantua,  which  he  most  reluctandy  raised 
on  the  30th  of  July.  Several  engagements  were  fought 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  in  which  the  re* 
publicans  were  generally  superior,  though  without  a  ded* 
Bonaptirte  sive  event.  Bonaparte,  in  examining  one  of  his  advanced 
'nMuded  at  po*''i  found  himself  surrounded  at  Lonada  by  four  thon^ 
Lonado;  sand  Austrians,  while  he  had  only  twelve  hundred.  With 
ready  presence  of  mind,  he  impressed  the  German  eooi* 
mander  with  a  belief  that  his  whole  armv  was  at  hand, 
under  which  notion  that  leader  surrendered  himself  with 
his  detachment.     Escaped  from  this  danger,  the  French 
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general  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  final  issue  ;    CHAP. 
but  to  cover  his  intentions,  he  feigned  to  be  desirous  of  ^^.J^- 
avoiding  an  engagement.    Wurmser,  imputing  his  conduct      ^j^^ 
to  consciousness  of  inferior  force,  hastened  to  bring  on  a  he  cxtn- 
battle.     On  the  5th  of  August,  while  deceived  by  appear-  scirbvu 
ances,  he  was  advancing  the  French   army  by  one  of  its  J*[^^Yi!<h'"* 
rapid  movements,  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  one  cenu  imuh 
of  which  received  the  enemy  in  front,  whilst   the  other,  a"iI|^*I*o 
having  doubled  the  right  wing  during  the  night,  attacked  jwrrcndrr. 
them  in  rear.     Wurmser,  hemmed   in  by  this  dexterous  victoricAof 
Stratagem,  made,  with  his  veteran  host,  a  most  gallant  and     ""-*P*^''^ 
obstinate  resistance ;  but  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  re- 
publicans bore  down  all  before  them,  and  obtained  a  still 
greater  victory  than  even  at  the   battle  of  Lodi.     The 
hMaes  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  seventy  pieces  of  can- 
aon,  all  the  carriages  belonging  to  their  army,   more  than 
tirelve  thousand  prisoners,  and  six  thousand  slain.     The 
Austrian  government,  still  unbroken  by  continued  disaster, 
laised  numerous  levies,  and  Wurmser  once  more   made 
head  against  Bonaparte  in  the  field.    A  succession  of  con- 
flicts  ensued,  in  which  the    French,  without  gaining  any 
oignal  victory,  were  greatly  superior.      At  length,  in  the  l)eoiMve 
month   of   November,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Areola,  in  Aixour 
which,  after  a  vicissitude  of  attacks  and  repulses,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  very  obstinate  and  doubt- 
ful contest,  the  French  finally  gained  a  signal  victory,^  and 
the  Austrians  did  not  again  encounter  the  French  in  the 
field,  during  the  present  campaign.     This  event  was  com* 
pletely  decisive :  the  troops,  that  were  beaten,  were  chiefly 
veterans ;  those  who  came  with  Wurmser,  were  deemed 
the  flower  of    the  Austrian   army,   that  had    so   obsti- 
nately contended  with  the  best  troops  of  France  upon  the 
Rhine.     Wurmser  himself  was  reputed  an  officer  second 
ft>  no  one  in  the  imperial  service,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  for 
valour,  skill,  and   experience,  and  was  deemed  the   last 
hope  of  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  Italy.     The  Austri- 
ans, their  allies,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  had  conceived  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations from  the  military  talents  of  Wurmser,  and  the 
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CHAP,    force  by  which  they  were  supported*    'both  he  and  Mi; 

^^L^!^  soldiers  did  all  that  courage,  discipline,  and  skill  coidd' 
17M.  perform,  but  against  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  M-- 
publican  forces,  and  the  overpowering  genius  of  Bonaparte, 
their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Throughout  the  whote 
course  of  this  arduous  trial,  the  powers  and  exertions  of 
this  leader  astonished  both  friends  and  foes.  Surrounded 
by  difficulties  of  every  sort,  he  acted  with  a  clearness  of 
penetration  that  foresaw  and  obviated  them  all :  he  re* 
moved  impediments  as  fast  as  they  arose,  and  took  Mi- 
measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  that  Mr 
could  not  be  charged  with  having  committed  one  falab' 
step.  His  body  and  his 'mind  appeared  reciprocally  cil* 
culated  for  the  support  of  each  other :  both  were  ineei^' 
santly  employed,  the  one  in  planning,  and  the  other  ifr 
personally  forwarding  every  design  that  was  conceived.^  **. 
Of  Austrian  Italy,  Mantua  still  remained  unsubdvl^' 
ed ;  thither  the  republican  force  was  now  bent,  and  tho 
imperialists  once  more  collected  a  formidable  army  for  itt 
preservation.  Various  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  AustriMi 
firmness  and  intrepidity  made  a  most  vigorous  stud- 
against  the  impetuous  valour  and  enthusiastic  animation  of 
the  republicans.     At  length  they  again  encountered  each 

at  Hivoli.  other  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  Rivoli ;  the  imperialists  lit 
valour  and  conduct  equalled  any  of  their  former  most  he* 
roic  efforts,  and  once  appeared  te  be  on  the  eve  of  victo* 
ry ;  when  Bonaparte,  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  his  genitw 
and  energy,  niade  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  sur- 
rounded a  great  body  of  Austrians,  entirely  defeated 
them,  and  facilitated  the  discomfuure  of  their  principal 
strength :     by    this    disaster     all     hopes     of    defending 

Cnpture  oi  Mantua  were  vanished ;   and   the  garrison  was   obliged 

Mantua.       ^  •.    i   * 

to  capitulate. 
Commo-  While   the   contest  appeared  doubtful  between  the 

tiontat  imperial  and  republican  generals,  the  Italian  clergy,  hop* 
ing  the  Austrians  might  prove  successful,  again  renewed 
their  machinations  to  incite  the  people  to  insurrection ;  but 
the  victories  of  the  French  soon  suppressed  thelic  attempts 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy.     In  Rome  the  anti-gallican 

q  Seo  Otridge'a  AnnQal  Uegisicr  for  1796,  p.  1G8. 
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|«rty  was  much  more  violent  and  open  in  its  proceedings  CHA.F. 
dian  in  other  Italian  districts.  The  pope,  having  heard  ^^^..^.p^^ 
that  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  raised,  without  waiting  either  |fic, 
to  examine  the  reasons,  or  observe  the  consequences  of 
diis  movement,  sent  a  legate  to  retake  possession  of 
Ferrara,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  convention  concluded 
with  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
were  noted  for  dislike  to  the  Roman  government.  Priests 
and  monks  that  swarm  in  the  seat  of  ancient  heroism^ 
deviated  from  their  habitual  indolence,  and  were  inces- 
santly active  in  stimulating  their  votaries  to  outrage 
against  the  French  republicans  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
papal  dominions  Intelligence  soon  arriving  of  the  victo* 
lies  of  the  French  general,  repressed  these  instigators  of 
discord ;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  much  occupied  in  pursu- 
ing the  Austrians  for  the  present  to  attend  to  the  coercion 
•f  these  puny  opponents* 

As  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  continuing 
warfare  among  the  mounuins  of  the  Tyrol,  Bonaparte  now 
directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  settlement  of  Italy, 
and  to  the  punishment  of  revolt.  The  power  of  the 
French  republic,  over  all  Italy,  now  deserted  by  the  Aus- 
trians, was  so  extensive  and  irresistible,  as  to  render 
^position,  however  just,  touUy  inexpedient;  and  not 
only  useless,  but  ruinous.  The  secular  princes  of  Italy 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaties  which  they  had  con- 
cluded with  the  French  republic,  and  were  paying  the 
stipulated  contributions.  The  court  of  Rome  alone  was  €onduttof 
guilty  of  the  most  unwise  violation  of  iu  engagements.  ^,f«^Q. 
In  order  more  effectually  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  "^^^ 
people  against  the  republicans,^  the  pope  and  his  priests, 
his  only  counsellors,  had  recoorse  €o  the  stale  artifices  and 
despicable  tricks  known  by  the  name  of  pious  frauds. 
They  pretended  the  intervention  of  heaven,  and  positively 
asserted  the  performance  of  miracles,  in  many  of  the 
churches,  in  vindication  of  the  catholic  faith  and  papal 
supremacy,  outraged  and  menaced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  The  streets  were  filled  with  processions  of  saints 
and  images,  who  were  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French 

h  Otrids«*s  Amiiua  Regitter,  1797. 
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Romiah'Qiik  .  Xhi»  rkHiculoiit  miunmery,  howflVMr9.4M#f 

itiuefltetf  thflogh  fv^tiiaUy»  very  p«niieioa»  to  ittiMiM» 

tmcn*    in  the  papal  metropolis  there  U*  as  uQoag^iH 

IfliHanst  <  considiemblc  portion  of  tagaci^.;  and  among!  ihffr 

higher  ranks  of  the  lidty,  no  small  sbare.of  literature  i.|rM0( 

those  who  couM  aoet  easily  detect  and  expose  tinmm 

iflapostores,  would  not  £nd  it*  safis  to  interfere  in  baulking 

their  clefical  promoters*     On  such  occaaionSf  therefanap 

gentlemen  and  Uberal  schofaiTs,  iacliiding  aome  of  the 

tiiemaelves^  carefully  avoided  attempts  to  counteract  d< 

The  pope  tson  that  was  practised  on  credulity.    Atpnes^nt  thej 

^pStaTwJr  ^^  classes  and  conditions  was  kindledi  tiie  populacoi 

•siiait  Be-  impelled to  the  utmost  fury  agmnst  all  who'dbl*not  tm 

**"**•     believe  the  asserted  miracles^  or  presumed  to*  trust 

to  |iea$nn  and  thfsir  senses  than  to  the  infallibili^  0^  th^ 
ohnrch  i  manifested  the  most  ardent  -eagen^s  to  gnatf 
WW  4gainst  the  republicans  andanfidels  of  France  I  aiadk 
Ufce  the  mahometan  bigotSy  they  trusted  to ,  supemaraml^ 
assistance  in  combating  the  enemy :  a  very  great  majorilj^ 
joined  in  preparations  for  war.  .  The  French  envoy  ^ 
Home  was  active  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the  8dmini%r 
tration,  that  by  perseverance  in  hostility  they  would  espqanr 
themselves  and  their  country  to  very  great  evils,  whUK 
they  might  avoid  merely  by  adhering  to  the  terms  of  pai4» 
fication:  but  his  adpionitions  and  remonstrances  wtfH 
ne  alij^gether  unavailing.    Bonaparte  desirous  of  concilialiaK; 

gwSnS  the  affections  of  the  luUans,  ardentiy  wished  for  a  pacH- 
njg^^n-  (ication  with  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  a  respectihft' 
sTfrturet.  treatment  of  whom,  he  was  conscious,  would  be  Aighl^ 
gratifying  to  all  the  Roman  catholic  sutes  and  peopin^ 
Resolved,  therefore,  to  forbear  coercive  measucea,  Ji|S 
MTTpte  a  letter  to  cardinal  Mattcei,  prime  minister  to  hia 
holiness,  requesting  him  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  recooM 
mend  pacific  negotiations,  in  ordei  to  prevent  the  majrck 
of  the  French  armies  into  his  territories,  and  to  represent 
to  him  the  inutility  of  arming  his  subjects  against  mem 
who  had  overcome  so  many  formidable  enemies.  To  tUa 
letter  nor  answer  waf.made  until  after  the  battle  of  Arcohi 
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bad  finally  crushed  all  hopes  that  the  Austrians  could  CHAP. 
iafc  Italy  from  the  French.  The  pope  instructed  his  ^^^^^IIJ^. 
minister  in  his  reply,*  to  state  to  the  general  the  anxiety  ^^^ 
of  his  holiness  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  had  so  long  l^epiy  of. 
distracted  France,  and  to  restore  amity  between  France 
and  the  Roman  see  :  the  French,  elated  with  the  success 
of  their  arms,  had  made  requisitions  incompatible  with 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  subversive  of  all  christian 
and  moral  principles ;  grieved  at  such  intolerable  demands, 
he  had  implored  the  assistance  of  heaven  to  direct  him  how 
ID  act  in  so  difficult  a  situation :  doubtless  he  was  inspired 
#n  this  occasion  by  that  holy  spirit  which  had  animated 
dM  primitive  martyrs  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered : 
having  laboured  in  vain  to  bring  the  directory  to  a  more 
equitable  way  of  thinking,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  resist 
them  by  open  force :  the  death  that  awaited  men  in  battle 
was  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  and  happiness  to 
the  righteous,  and  everlasting  misery  to  the  wicked  : 
though  infidels  and  pretended  philosophers  ridicule  the 
idea  of  assistance  from  heaven,  yet,  if  providence  were 
pleased  to  interpose,  the  French  would  contend  in  vain 
against  the  power  of  the  Almighty  :  if  the  French  wer^ 
desirous  of  peace,  the  Roman  see  desired  it  still  more,  if 
attainable  on  conscientious  and  equitable  terms*  Such  a 
letter,  addressed  to  a  victorious  general  at  the  head  of  a 
resisdess  army,  that  little  regarded  spiritual  admonitiona, 
was  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  republican  career,  or  change 
their  resolution.  The  pope,  meanwhile,  persisted  in  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  those  powera, 
to  whose  predecessors  in  former  times,  the  will  of  a  pontiff 
served  for  a  law*  But  now,  both  circumstances  and  senti- 
ments were  totally  changed  :  even  the  court  of  Spain,  here* 
tofore  the  chief  prop  of  papal  domination,  sent  an  answer, 
recommending  to  the  pope  the  demission  of  all  temporal 
power,  and  the  confinement  of  future  proceedings  to  the 
exercise  of  the  heavenly  virtues*^ 

i  Otride«>  Annnal  Resiiter,  1797. 

k  The  spuiith  minuter,  denominated  tjbe  priAee  of  petee,  replied  to  the 
pope**  nuncio  solicitinr  the  interference  of  Spain,  to  tiie  followiitg  effect: 
^  That  the  condaet  of  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  French,  was  tcnporte- 
«g  and  insineere ;  and  that  thoM  who  «ere  iotmited  with  the adniniftration  of 
ha  poliinai  coacerw,  luid,  Vr  their  imprndeaao  aad 
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JAf.  BnNArARTK,    finding  no  prospect    trt*  overawing  hit 

.^,J     holiness    lo    submissiun,    resolved   to  recommence    actual 

,9j       hoHiilitiis.    Puliiishing  h  mitnifesto,  he  charged  the  ponuft 

.|..ric    „|    I  .,  breach  of  the  convention  :  and   turned  against  the 

H.ur- papitl  etTeminnte  Honnnns,  genius,  ci)ur:ige,  and  conduct, 

'"•       winch  ihe  dL;,ciplitnd  htroism  of  republican  Rome,  under 

ker  most  consiimmAie  generals,  would  hnve  found  arduotW 

difficulty  in  nrsistiiig.     Bonaparte  was  too  artful  waDtonlp 

to  Bhock   the  religious  prejudices    oi  a  ceiuiiry  whicb.l 

wished  to  govern  :  having  entered  the  Koman  tc-rritorieSf4j 

bsoed   a   proclamation,    assuring  the   inhahtiants   that  I 

would   protect   religion   as  well  as  property,  and  maiot 

the  public  peace  ;  he  warned  them  to  abstain  from  all  s 

of  enmity,  which  would  certainly  dr^w  down  upon  thcH 

vengeance  and  all   the  horrors  of  war  :   every  town   aatf 

village  that  sounded  the  tocsin   on    the   approach  of  ^p 

French,  was  threatened  with  instant  destruction:   and  fl' 

was  denounced  that  every  district  where  a  Frenchmwi  VM 

vjassinated,  should  be  declared  hostile,  and  subjected  to 

heavy  contributions.      The  papal  army  having  ventured  to 

Mm-     ctu:ounter  the  republicans,  was  completely  defeated.   Bon^ 

'^\^     parle  compelled  the  pontiff  to  sue  for  peace.'  to  cede. pan 

'<*       of  his  territories,  and  to  pay  a  sum  that  would  amount  t» 

thirty  millions  of  French  livres,  on  account  of  the   bnt 

lupture,  besides  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  anaistke 

in  the  preceding  summer. 

loniof         Thus,   in   one    canipai^,   Bonaparte    overcame    fom 

'l^**  successive    armies    of    the    bravest    and    best   discipliued 

>JD       troops,  much  more  numerous  titan   his   o^vu,  commanded 

tniru.    hv  skiliul  and  able  generals;   extended   the   territories  ot 

the    French    republic     f^om    the     gulf   of  Genoa    to    tbe 

Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and   her  con- 

manding  influence  over  all  Italy,  where  hi»  versatile  d«*> 

terity  seemed  to  secure  what  his    military  abilities   h*d 

bron):ht  Ihrm  intn  >o  crilinal  ■  aitniriaii,  that  U  wefuril  xtviMUe  for  ih*  [nrMT- 
ration  nf  the  iwnuiuil  nfeiv  Of  the  |ia|ie,  that  he  tlinuld  reiign  hit  itiBponl 
jiowewiiHia,  iu  orJer  tn  Kcure  the  ngnuof  ihe  church,  mill  tn  fi-nTt  hi>  rliiia- 
trmledaen.  iwi  The  (ervoiir  of  bM  |iie(^i  by  an  etample  (lui  wuuld  pmcv 
sdii'<iii|t   lo   ill  the  ehristiaii    mrorW ."— Sec   Ulridgv'i  Ai.nual   MesiHCr,  fcv 

irn?,  p  la, 

I  I'hi^  puoc  au  nnt  Emicluded  till  Fcbnut?  1797  ;  bul  hetng  part  tt» 
icrio  of  n>ilii!ir>  lud  imlilical  eoiiiluul  belanglt>|;  la  I7!lt>,  Iu  |>rcwne  Uie  miU: 
ofietiim  uDtiKdicB,ilHWciatUiitlBdUwlliea«nilive  oLAejtnaBWjtar. 
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acquired.  Those  who  estimate  conquerors  merely  by  CHAP, 
their  warlike  achievements},  without  consi(lv:rin^"  either  the  ^^^^^^^j 
justness  of  the  cause^  or  the  xoisdom  of  the  puraitity  must  ^j^ 
regard  Bonaparte  with  high  honour.  He  undoubtedly 
displayed  ail  that  con^bination  of  intellectual  and  active 
powers  which  rendered  Alaric,  Gcnseric,  and  Attila,  with 
dieir  respective  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  irresistibly- 
successful  in  subjugation  and  plunder.  But  in  one  instru- 
ment of  iniquitous  acquisition,  the  Corsican  surpassed 
the  northern  invaders :  they  simply  employed  force, 
whereas  he  used  artifice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  violence 
and  rapine.  But  exceeding  Attila,  or  any  of  his  coope- 
imtors,  in  craft  and  versatility,  he  resembled  them  in  sen- 
•timent.  With  all  the  intrepidity,  resolution,  and  courage 
of  a  valiant  combatant,  he  was  totally  deficient  in  eleva* 
tion  of  mind,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  grandeur 
of  a  Roman,  much  less  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Be- 
aides,  Bonaparte  found  auxiliaries  to  which  the  lofty  soal 
of  an  Alexander  would  have  disdained  to  resort :  he  suc- 
cessfully employed  money ,°*  as  well  as  arms,  in  promoting 
his  victories.  In  this  his  most  diiBcult  campaign,  Bona- 
parte proved  himself  an  able,  energetic,  and  dexterous 
adventurer;  but  in  no  instance  manifested  either  the 
■Okagnanimous  hero,  or  the  wise  statesman. 

In  Germany  also  the  French  generals  displayed  dis-  Genaaar 
tinguishcd    ability,    and    made    very    forcible    exertions,  jJJJJjJ^^ 
though  with  less  permanent  success.     Jourdain  entered  and  Mo- 
the  empire  by  the  Upper  Rhine,  while  Moreau  marched 
through  Suabia.     Charles  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  em-  Theank- 
peror,  a  young  prince  of  heroic  courage  and  great  mill-  charicik 
taiy  enterprise,  at  this  time  headed  the   Austrian  army. 
At  the  village  of  Ettingcn,  the  gallant  prince  encountered  Saceessive 
die  republican  general  on  the  8th  of  July,  and,  after  a  very  Jlth  Joar< 
Moody  battle,  was   obliged  to  give  way  to  the  impetuous  ^^" 
valour  of  the  French.      Moreau  was  now  master  of  Sua-  Duni^er  of 
hia,    was  penetrating  into  Bavaria  ;  Jourdain  had  entered  i'lJ^^™* 
'Pranconia,   and    from   the    confines   of    Bohemia   to  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  the  advancing  chain  of  the  republi- 

m  T  nm  atwircd  by  gentlemen  who  renidcd  at  Vienna  (purine;  a  pjeat  part  ui' 
ihe  WAT.  that  it  wui  generally  tlionglit  \\\t*vt  that  maiiy  of  tlie  Av^U'iim  aflit'cr* 


triQici  exteuded,  mrnncing  (he  inva^iun  6f  AuiCrhi 

if,  and  the  capture  of  the  Auslrian  capital.     The  dub» 

f      lemberg,  aod  the  other  printts  of  the  empire,      " 

)1   remained  in  nttiance  with    (hiir  imperial   hew 

)w  obltgeti  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  receive  it  fro 

•w  vtrt.orious  repulilicatis  on  such  ttrms  as  they  chose  ■ 

The   emperor,  thus  dcstrted  bv  his  auxitiarid 

wi        1  dteadful   consternation;   but   lor  the   present  l" 

ts  of  his  gallant  brother  relieved  hitn  from  his  fe«TMl 
Od  entering  the  empire,  the  French  forces  had  found  i' 
commonalty  in  general  favourable  to  principlirs  ai 
jects  which  thev  conceived  would  reduce  their  domineci 
ing  tyrants ;  hut  the    rapacity  of  their  exactions,"  thou|jl 
in  some  degree  necesBar\'  for  the  supply  ol  the  troops,  ] 
opprcsMve  and  injurious  to  the  forced  contributors,  changi 
bwirdid    their  attachment  into  hatred.      After  His  adverse  conflta| 
t^t^A     ''''*^  Moreau,   the  archduke  Charles  had  lost  no  time  i 
tbenRh-    recruiting,  collecting,  and  rallying  his  forces.      Jourdaiti^ 
armv  was  now  advanced  near  Hatisbon  :   prince  Charles, 
leaving  a  strong  body  to  watch  the  moiifjns  of  Moreau, 
repaired   with   his   main   army  a^inst   Jourdain;    betas 
daily  reinforced,  he  after  several  bloody  hut  partiul  con- 
flicts,  on    the    aaih  of  August,   engaged    Jourdain    ia  a 
wkocoin-    pitched  battle,  and   compelled    him  to  retrciit  with  consi- 
Kl«ir^   derable  loss.       The  Ausirians  continued  to  molest  him  is 
eviGuite     he  fell    back    towards    the    Rhine:    Jourdain    faced    and 
crnuur.   jgmgtiingg  repulsed   his   pursuers,  and  at  last  arriving  «t 
the  Khine,  repassed  the  river. 
f,«)gr„(  Moreau,  deprived  of  the    coipenition  of  Jourdam, 

riOfl''f'^   was   now   exposed  to  the   whole    force  of  the    Germ»tt 
MoiMu,     armii's,  and  found  it  necesRan,-  to    retreat.      A    superttir 
host  assailed  his  rear,  and  a  large  detachment  harassed  hU 
front,  while  the  {Kasants  rose  in  ivery  direction  and  inlei^ 
ccpied  his  conioys  :    but    More.iu    rcpuUed  his  pursuer*) 

n  Their  Intiei  <rf  moDi7,  uxl  olh<r  rrn-i"-''' ■  —<"'■■'  ■.:ii----l     '-rr.,. 

TliedukK)rWirtfml«:rshail(«tcn»3.e»r.l  r .■    h '■   ■..  -       .„. 

t«elve  oiiliiont,  b«li(ei  lofiranh  eight '!«>'! 

one  handreii  and  Rtty  thosMnil  ijiiiiitiiti  *'i  I  "  '  , >- 

of  mill,  ti  proportiOHBlile  qmntHy  ur  hay,  in'i      ■■  ■  .'    M,i.,-..n    [■    r   ^.1 

ihMi:  ri^[  miHiMa  irere  deimiHtcH  fn.iii  il..-  k.i..:.-  o,  1  •  ^,.±..,i,t^,  ^^U  ■ 
Tcr7  Itrpc  lupiily  of  hoi-in:  %rcM  auin'nuie  nLu  i-cquiivil  (rom  the  eiuu  «i 
Frutekloi'l,  Wartibtirg,  Bsmhrri;.  uii)  Nnmr.bi-re,  fj-tlhtr  with  aa  iniiMtiM 
^umntllT  o{  oiher  u-ticlr*,  fnr  thr  lubaSilPrtce  mid  luatliing  ar  ihe  French  trMtp*- 
— 3Ee'0lrid^'(ABBlMllU^Merft>rtrM,  p.  136. 
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defeated  all  the  bodies  that  opposed  his  march  ;  with  mas-    CBAP. 
terly  skill  and  rapid  execution,  changing  hits  front  accord-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  he  by  oiFensive  oi)era-      ij^ 
tions    secured    his   defence*     Latour,   a   very   able   and  Mtrterif 
cnterprismg  general,  commanded  the  pursuers,  and  not*  ecMfulrtt- 
withsunding  reiterated  defeats,  still  continued  to  harass  ^^^^. 
the  French  rear.     Moreau  now  advanced  to  the  middle  of  Germu 
Suabia,  but  Still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Rhine,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  must  again  resist  a  general  action,  and  un- 
less he  again  defeated  the  Austrians  who  were  nearest,  they 
speedily  would  be  joined  by  such  numerous  reinforcements, 
that  all  resistance  would  be  vain.  On  the  2d  of  October,  a 
select  body  attackt^d  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
posted  between   Blberach   and  the  Danube :  after  routing 
this  division,  they  advanced  upon  the  centre,  which  was 
at  the    same   time  vigorously  assailed  by  the  centre  of 
Moreau's  army.      The  (t>ntest  lasted  six  hours,  and  was 
extremely  bloody  on  both  sides  :  at  length  the  Austrians 
gave  way,  and    were  so   completely  defeated,  that  they 
retired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  field  of  batde.     Their  loss   amounted  to  near   five 
thousand  men  killed  and  taken,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  standards,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.^     Still, 
however,  there  was  a  strong  army  between  Moreau  and 
the   Rhine.      He   proceeded   with   caution    and    firmness 
through   every   impediment,  and  driving  the   Austrians 
before  him,  crossed  the  Danube.     On  the  9th,  his  army 
entered  a  defile  called  the  Valley  of  Hell,  from  the  fright- 
ful appearance  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  that  hang  over 
it  on  each  side,  and   in  many  places  are  hardly  the  space 
of    thirty  feet  asunder.      At  the  outlet  of  the  valley  a 
powerful  body  of  Austrians  were  stationed ;  behind  was 
Latour,  who  having  again  collected  a  considerable  army, 
pressed  the   French  rear ;  and   every  inlet  on  each  side 
was  lined  with  troops,  ready  to  assail   the  flanks  'of  the 
republicans  as  they  passed.     To  guard  against  this  multi- 
plicity of  dangers,  Moreau  disposed  of  his  right  and  left 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the   rear  of  them  protected  his 
entrance  into  that  valley,  by  facing  the  forces  under  La- 

*>  Sec  Olridge's  Ai*nntJ  Urj;:sttr  f#r  1706,  p  140 
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CVM^  toor ;  aad  die  van,  by  advftncing  upon  NavAndorf  uA 
*'^'*^  Petnach  HMB  their  respective  wings,  obliged  tllem  to  di- 
vide their  strength  and  attention.  Having  made  diesa 
dispositions,  the  French  marched»  in  a  compact  of&ot^ 
along  the  valley.  The  enemy  on  the  rear  were  repulsed^ 
and,  on  the  right  and  left,  did  not  venture  an  attack'  nf 
troops  so  prepared  for  terrible  resistance ;  the  AuiliiiMii 
stationed  in  front,  durst  not  attempt  their  molestatnik 
Moreau  passed  the  defile,  marched  on  to  Friburg-;  aHl 
brought  Us  army  in  safety  to  the  Rhine,  by  as  m^bltefijl^ 
retreat  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.^  ^' 

Sui^^'  I>uai»o  this  campaign,  the  attention  of  the  FrenA 
•««1  was  aonuch  directed  to  land  efforts,  that  Britain  enAuA* 
aghu&ioM  tered  little  opposition  in  her  maritime  exertions,  wM 
those  military  enterprises  which  depended  chiefly 'Hh 
J^^*"  naval  cooperation.  A  considerable  armament,  had  htM 
fitted  out  under  general  Abercrombic,  to  prosecute 


6«Mnl  successes  in  the  West  Imlies.  In  April,  leaving  BariA^ 
lie  reukcs  does,  he* sailed  to  the  valuable  settlement  of  DcmeiraiAi 
nd^ueiit  "^^onpng  to  the  Dutch,  which  speedily  8urrcndeYcd"te 
Sowme-     the  British  arms.     In  the  month  of  May,  he  recpvcMtt 

othcrlri-*  ^h^  island  of  St.  Lucie,  and  soon  after  quelled  the  insur- 

•"^•^  rections    which   had    been    excited    bv    the  noted  Victor 

Hughes.     The  British  still  maintained  their  conquests  ii 

die  very  valuable  island  of  St.  Domingo  :  the  French  had 

entirely  abandoned  that  settlement ;  the  people  of  colour 

PrArrM^'    ^^^  '^*  uegTocs  posscsscd  the  interior  country,  whilst  the 

Stik).       English  occupied  various  parts  of  the  coast.      But  here 

W""8^        they  had  to  encounter  an  enemy  much  more  dreadful  than 

the  French  forces,  in  a  pestilence  so  fatally  known  by  the 

name  of  the  yellow  fever;  which  having  raged  with  roost 

destructive  violence  in  all  tropical  latitudes  of  the  west, 

and  extended   to  the  northern  climate   of  Philadelphia, 

and  even  New  York,  had  been  still  more  generally  mortal 

in  St.  Domingo. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a   Dutch  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  which  had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape,  was 

])  The  impAilitl  histoi-iftn  isannot  CTcn  eiecpt  Xcnof>hon'B  tvtrcftt  vMi  die 
ten  thousand,  bincc,  though  the  space  was  much  more  extensive,  the  0|ipoiie«tt 
vere  only  dttsultory  maniutiers,  and  not  regular  troops;  the  opp«unon 
9Q^'  occ3i£ieiiaJ>  not  ooostant  and  8}'stematic. 
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captured  tiy  admiral  Elphinstone.     The  Dutch  settlements    CH4F. 
in  the  east  were  reduced  by  our  fleets  ;  among  the  r*st, 


the  island  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  important  poasos-  f^g^ 
ftiona.in  European  India.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the '-aptnpeor 
Cotfticans  showinj^  themselves  inclined  to  return  to  their  ships  ami 
connexion  with  the  French  republicans,  Britain  judged  it  [IJ^^J^ 
€JtpedieDt  to  relinquish  a  settlement,  the  expanse  and 
trouble  of  protecting  which  so  totally  overbalanced  the 
advantages  of  the  possession.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  French,  encouraged  by  reports  of  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land, and  supposing  our  navy  would  be  less  vigilant  in  the 
winter  season,  made  an  attempt,  with  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  make  a  descent 
at  Ban  try  Bay ;  but  the  stormy  season  dispersing  the  ar- 
mament, the  commander  in  chief,  who  had  arrived  at  his 
place  of  destination,  returned  to  Brest  with  the  loss  of  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  Thus  ended  a  cam- 
paign, in  which  Britain,  acting  on  her  own  element,  was 
uniformly  successful ;  and,  without  any  very  brilliant  or 
difficult  enterprise,  made  most  important  acquisitions. 
Her  ally,  stimulated  by  the  British  spirit,  and  assisted  by 
British  money,  made  extraordinary  efforts,  acquired  par- 
tial advantage  and  signal  honour;  but,  on  the  whole,  in- 
curred severe,  extensive,  and  multiplied  disasters  and 
losses :  her  enemies,  inefficient  by  sea,  by  land  displayed 
military  ability,  attained  splendid  success,  and  warlike 
glory,  which  have  been  rarely  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed, in  the  annals  of  history. 

Among  the   domestic   events  of  this   year,  was  the  Birth  of  a 
birth  of  a  princess,  at  present  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  heirtoUie 
and  who  appears  likely  to  give  to  England,   in  the  next  |[v5^,*^ 
age,  a  female  reign.      During  this  summer  there  was  a  Gonend 
general  election,  but  with  much  less  contention  than  on 
any  former  occasion  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

British   ministers  had  durine:  the  recess,  applied  to  British  go- 
the  Danish   ambassador  at  London,  to  transmit,  through  proposes 
the  Danish  envoy  at  Paris,  a  declaration,  stating  his  Bri-  imbassa^ 
tannic   majesty's   desire  to  conclude   a  peace,  "  on  just  ^^}^ 
*^  and  honourable   conditions,  a\id  demanding  the  neces-  negotiate 
"  sary   passports  for  a  person   of  confidence  whom  hit*^^*"' 
*^  majesty  would  send  to  Paris,  with  a  commission  to  dis- 

VoL.  IV.  M  m 


m. 


"  cuss    with   the  government    there  all    the    measures  the 

"  most  proper  to  produce    so   desira.ble    an  end."      The 

Danish   minister  having  conveyed  to  the  directory  tMs 

manifestation  of  the    British  intentions,  it  was  replied  by 

the  French  government,   "  that  the  executive  government 

"  would  not  receive  or  answer,  from  the  enemies  of  the  re- 

"  public,  any  overture  transmitted  through  an  intermediate 

"  channel;   but  thai  if  England  would  send  persons   fiir- 

1  "  nished  with  full  powers  and  official   papers,  they  might, 

"  upon   the  froniii-r,  demand  the    passports  necessary  for 

"  proceeding    to  Paris."      The  court    of  London    having 

.  applied,  for  passports,  nominated  lord    Malmsbury  as  utt 

■   ambassador  to  Paris,  who  accordingly  set  out  the  begiq- 

ning  of  October. 


sf    ■SU'.-**^-^ 
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CHAP.  LIX. 


Mtttif^  of  the  new  farliamenU—the  king  annowicei  pacific 
intentions. — Difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  between 

'  ministers  and  the  votaries  of  Burke* — Burke^s  publication 
against  a  peace  with  regicides* — Earl  Fitzwilliam  re- 
probates negotiation,  unless  monarchy  be  restored.-^ 
Ministers  declare  security  attainable  without  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy  .--^Opposition  declare  they  do  not 
ielieve  the  ministers  really  to  desire  peace* — Apprehen^ 

.  aions  of  an  invasion. — PowerfuJ  and  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  defence.-^Law  for  establishing  a  militia  in 
Scotland.*-^ Army,  navy,  and  pecuniary  supplies. — //n- 

■  posts  begin  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  lower  and  middling 
€lasses.--*Negotiation  of  lord  Malmsbury  at  Paris-^asis 
proposed  by  Britain,  reciprocal  restitutionr^France  will 
not  relinquish  Belgium. — Abruptly  requires  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  ambassador-^which  he  is  not  empowered 
immediately  to  deliver — he  is  ordered  to  quit  France. — 
British  manifesto,  charging  France  with  the  rupture. — 
Splendid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject. — Mr. 
Erskine^s  view  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 

-  tvar.'-^Reasonings  of  Mr.  Fox^^^Motionsfor  the  removal 
of  ministers — are    negatived   by    great    majorities."-- 

■  Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  1797-—' 
enormous  increase  of  national  debt— advances  and  state 
of  the  bank^-^orrespondence  between  the  bank  and  min- 
isters— alarms  for  public  credit*— fears  of  an  invasioi>-^ 

^unusual  demand  for  specie — rapid  decrease  of  cash  in 
the  bank^-pubUc  agitations-supplication  to  government-^ 
-  order  of  council  to  suspend  payments  in  cash^^the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  parliament — opposition  declare  the 
bank  to   be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  from  the  infatua- 
tion of  ministers'— -ministers  allege,  and  the  bank  proves^ 
,  its  property  far  to  exceed  its  engagements— bill  to  enable 
,  the  bank  to  pay  in  notes  instead  of  cash.^— Complaints  of 
the  sailon^^nrtifices  of  disaffected  agitators-'-alarming 


^ttw  "  Mtmmof'nmr.  a 

■f*.i  mutiny  at  Portsmouth — is  quieted  hy  lord  Ht/we. — Ah 

^"t^^     ougnientalion  of  pay  is  granted  by  parliament. — Mart 
^  outrageous  and  dangerous  mutiny  at  the  Nore — Paritr 

— the  insurgents  block  up  Iht  Thames — alarm  in  London. 
— the  sailors  at  length  return  to  obedience. — Parker 
tried  and  executed. — Law  rendering  the  instigation  of 
mutiny  capital  Jelony — State  of  Ireland. — Lord  Moin^t 
proposed  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject— negativ' 
td— Motion  for  parHamenlary  reform,  and  inquiries 
into  the  stale  of  the  nation — negatived.-~-Marriage  of 
the  prince  of  tt'irteniberg  to  l/ie  princess  royai  of 
£nglaitd-—porlfoii  bestowed  on  her  highness. — Parlia- 
ment rises. 

CHAP.  THE  new  parllamL-nt  met  gn  ihe  6th  of  October; 

^^K.j-^.  •'*t><i  li's  majesty  informed  the  houses  thai  he  hail  omitted 
ITJK,      no  endeavours   for  setting  on  fool  ueguiiations  to  restore 
Meetingor  peace  to  Europe,  and  lo  secure  lor  the  future  the  general 
pariw-        tranciuiUity.     But  nothing  (he  observed)  could  cootributc 
£«■*«■-'"   ^°  tftcctually  to  this  end,  iia  to  manifest  that  we  possessed 
iinan««a      both  the  determination  and  rcsourccB  to  oppose,  with  in- 
teniionL     creased  activity  and  energy,  thi'  farther  efforts  with  which 
Diffewnre   Mc  might  liiivc  Cci  contend. '1      On  the  gentrat  propriety  of 
"^Itii""    *  negotiaiioD,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  between 
■iibjeci  be-  those  wiio  had  promoted  the  war  and  supported  its  con- 
I.T."n"nd  tiouance.      We   have   already   stated,  that  Mr.  Burke,  ia 
ihe  tin»-     inculcating  hostility  against  revolutionary   France,  chou 
iimki.       dilTL-rcnt  grounds  from  ministers.     In  the  progress  of  the 
war  he  had  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy  and  the  ancient  orders,  under  ceitain 
raodilications,  ought  to  be  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of 
the  war;  and  that  no  peace  could  be  secure  until  that  ob- 
Burkt'i      ject  was  effected.      Under   that  impression,  he  wrote  his 
^dmb""  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  intended  to  prove,  (hat 
prarE  «>iU  [j(g  system  of  France  waa  impiouE,  enormously  wickedt 
and  destructive  to  all  who  were  within  tts  sphere :  we  ^ 
must  either  conquer  thr  revolution,  or  be  destroyed  oar- 
selves:  peace  would  enaUe  it  to  operate  rapidly  to  our 
ruin :  li-t  us,  therefore,  avoid  pence.     Karl  Fitzwilliam, 

•I  Kiiig'i  Spcccli,  Suu  Pnpen,  Uctolier  6th,  UW. 
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imtintm^e  friend  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  considernble  degree    CH4P. 
aAipted  these  opinions,  and  •  reprobated  negotiation.     To  ^^1^^^ 
muat^  order  (lie  said) ;  to  defend  the  civilized  stages  of     j^^ 
Bdrape  against  the  danger  that  threatened  them  i  to  pro-  ^jj*  n^ ' 
ctct  persons  and  property  from  a  fatal  devastation,  and  prob«iM 
inqppMss  the  tendency  of  innovating  and  pernicious  doc-  ^^^^^||^ 
taihe^;  were  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  war,  and  upon  motiareiix 
tWwB -principles  they  had  supported  its  continuance.     If  ed. 
iCfvene  wise  to  negotiate  now,  the  same  wisdom  ought  to 
hMie  been  manifested  four  years  ago ;  for  the  causes  of 
iViff^fwhtch  then  existed,  still  operated  with  equal  force, 
sari^yiored  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  hostility  to  the 
Bkmsch  system.     Ministers  declared  they  had  never  stated,  MiBfatan 
tet^  the  existence  of  a  republic  in  France  was  an  insur-  e«n^  i^i^ 
pnatable  bar  to  peace :  they  had  expressed  what  they  JJj3IoiimIm 
liftiHfaelieved.  that  the  best  issue  to  the  contest  would  be,  renonttiotf 
dbsirteBtablishnent  of  monarchy  in  France ;  yet  they  had  cby,****"' 
UBrar  pledged  themselves,  much  less  the  parliament,  to  an 
0|HMon  so  extravagant,  as  that  without  the  attainment  of 
this  object  there  was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  peace.  They 
wens  always  resolved  to  seek  peace  with  France,  when- 
evl^  it  was  attainable  with  security.     The  French  gov- 
emmeiit  now  appeared  to  have  some  tendency  to  mode- 
ration;   our  own   country  was  very  much  improved  in 
point  of  tranquillity,  which  might  be  chiefly  imputed  to 
dm^wise  laws  against  sedition  and  treason  that  had  been 
etncied  in  the  last  session*     Those  who  had  always  re- 
profaated  the  war,  expressed  their  hearty  approbation  of 
the  declared  intention  to   negotiate.      Judging  however  ^^^^^^ 
ffhcy  said)  from  the  conduct,  and  not  f^m  the  profession  thejdonot 
of  ministers,  they  did  not  give  them  full  credit  for  sincer-  miotirtert 
iifm^i     Mr.  Pitt  strongly  represented,  that  the  surest  way  ^Hjw    • 
df  Staining  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  was  to  be  pre-  peace. 
pored  for  war ;  and  exhibited  a  very  flattering  account  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
Jicr  resources,  which  were  increased  beyond  all  former 
celculatiotts  or  hopes. 

A  CLAUSE  in  his  majesty's  speech  had  declared  the 
king's  apprehension  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  an  in- 
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vasion  upon  this  island.     Mr.  Pitt  very  early  m  the  se*-. 
sion  recommended  adoption  of  measures  for  repelling  the 
designed,   as  well  as  future  attempts.      For  this  purpose 
Apprehvn-  he  formed  a  plan  for  levying  fifty  thousand  men  from  the 
•MicMv       different  parishes  for  the  sea  service,  and  another  for  re- 
cruiting the  regular  regiments.     In  the  projected  levin 
for  the  land  service,  he  consiclgfcd  two  objects  j    first,  the 
means  of  calling  together  a  land  force  sufGcient  of  itself 
to  repel  an  invasion,  even  independently  of  our  naval  it- 
maments;   and,  secondly,  to  adopt  such  measures  in  the 
levies  a;  should  not  materially  interfere  with  the  agricu)< 
ture,  commerce,  and   general   industry   of  this   kingdom.. 
pownfni    The  primary  object  was  to  raise,  and  gradually  train,  sudt 
^wppeps-  a  force   as  might  in  a  short  time  be    fit  for  service.      For; 
^^^        this  purpose  he  proposed  a  supplementary  levy  of  militis,    ' 
to  be  grafted  on  the  old  establishment,  of  the   number  of   , 
sixty  thousand  men  ;  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but  ' 
to  be  enrolled,  officered,  and  completely  trained,  so  as  !•<  j 
be  fit  for  service  at  a  moment  of  danger.      He  also  propo"  ' 
sed  to  provide  a  considerable    force  of  irregular  cavalry^  , 
to  be  levied  in  the  following  manner:   every  person   wh^j 
kept  ten  horses,    should  be  obliged  to  provide  one  horsCf 
and  one  horseman,  to  serve  in  a  cnrps  of  militia  ;  and  those 
who  kept  more  than   ten,   should    provide    in    the    same 
proportion  ;    and    that   those  that   kept  fewer  than  ceiH 
were  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  in  which  it  shoidd 
be   decided   by   ballot,   who,   at  the   common   cxpenact 
ishould    provide    the    horse    and   the    horseman  :    these 
troops    were   to    be    furnished  with   uniform  and  accou- 
trements,  arranged    into  corps,    and   put   under    proper 
officers.      The  whole  number  of  cavalry  proposed   to  ba 
L*"*""      raised  by   this  mode  was  twenty  thousand  :    the  other 
Bigtiniii.  supplemental  troops  amounted  to  seventy-five  thousand 
&.  in  Scot-  nien.     Among  the  means  proposed  for  internal  defence,  ft 
ArniT,  n>-  bill  was   introduced  by  Mr.   Dundas,  for  raising  and  cm- 
prcuniarj   bodying  a  militia  in  Scotland,  and  an  act  for  that  purpose^ 
i^ippiiti.     ^ag  passed  without  opposition.     The  whole  land  forces  of 
the  country,  intended  for  the  year    1797,  were  to   consist 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  six  hundred  uid 
ninety-fonr;  and  the  navy  was  to  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.     The  pecuniary  supplies  of  Uie 
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year  were  thirty-one  millions  borrowed,  besides^ the  annual    CHAP, 
jncome. 


Mr*  Pitt  still  continued  to  display  great  financial  skill      i^q^^ 
in  exempting  the  very  lower  class  from  the  severest  pres-  impoiu 
«lire  of  the  new  taxes,  though  the  principal  part  bore  very  severely 
bwvily  on  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  mid-  J^JJ  '*J  ^ 
dllDg  ranks ;  the  fresh  imposts  were  upon  tea,  coffee,  spirits,  middling 
Mlgars,  and  various  other  articles  of  daily  and  general  con-  ^  **^'' 
piMnption ;   upon   assessed   taxes,  postage,  stage  coaches, 
anil   canal   navigation  ;  and    in   the    minister's   plans   of 
fimuipe,  it  began  to  be  complained  that  the  very  high  and 
4P|>ulent  did  not  contribute  so  much  more  than  the  lower 
iplaases,  as  the  proportion   of  their  property  would  have 
jidmitted* 

.^.,    While  preparations  were  making  for  carrying  on  the  Negotit- 
Ifar^  lord  Malmsbury  was    at  Paris  conveying  from  his  Miimsba- 
court  professions  of  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  peace.     The  ry  at  Paris 
•French  government,  elated  with  the  brilliant  successes  of 
|)k.  campaign,  were  far  from  relinquishing  their  determi- 
pSliOA  to  retain  in  their  possession   the  whole  of  the  left 
tltpk  of  the  Rhine  ;  this  resolution  they  had  intimated  to 
Britain,  and  to  it  they   were  resolved  to  adhere.     Lord 
Midmsbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  October.     His 
first  reception  by  the  French  government  manifested  a  dis-  _   . 

r    t         *  *  r  1  •  1  1  •     •        Basis  pro- 

Jtrost  oi  the  smcenty   oi  his  employers;  the  negotiation  posed  by 
WM  however  opened  by  a  proposition  from  lord  Malms-  ^Jciniwai 
bury  for  reciprocal  restitution.     Great  Britain  had  made  restitution. 
very  valuable  acquisitions,  and  had  incurred  no  losses  her- 
self ;  seeking  from  war,  not  the  possessions  of  her  adver- 
sary, but  the  general  security,  she  was  willing  to  restore  her 
own  conquests,  in  lieu   of  the  acquisitions  which   France 
hiid  won  from  her  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty  :  therefore 
Britain  proposed  a  general  principle  of  reciprocal  restitu- 
tion»     The  directory  replied,  that   receiving  the  British 
ambassador  as  the  agent  of  Britain  only,  and  not  under- 
standing him  to  have  a  commission  to  act  for  the  allies  of 
Britain,  they  could   not  now  enter  into   the  concerns  of 
those  powers :  the  mode  which  he  proposed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  other  discussions  with  a  treaty,  they  represent- 
ed to  be  circuitous  and  dilatory ;  but  to  show  their  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  of  peacc^  if  he   procured  credentials 
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Chap,    from  the  other   belligerent  states,  they  would   take   into 
l;      considtratton   such  specific    proposals    as   he   might  then 
fjnf       make.      To  these  observations  they  added  :in  opinion,  tlui 
the  British  court  irns  insincere  in  its  overture  ;  that  id 
purpases  were  to  prevent  other  powers  from  n.:goti«inga 
,  separate   peace;  and    to   racilitate   the  atuiinmeat    M  die 

supplies  from  the  people  of  England,  ihrcm^h  apersuMka 
ihnt  ihe  French  reluscd  an  acroinmodation.  'I'othisaal^ 
nation  of  motives  which,  whether  ttiic  or  f^itciful,.  WH 
irrelevent  to  the  discussion,  the  Bfitish  ministur,  with  bi> 
Doming  dignity,  forbore  to  reply  :  confining  himself  tofte 
nnswer,  he  stated,  that  he  hud  not  bf-en  comniiseiuned  H 
enter  upon  a  separate  treaty ;  thul  Grijat  Britain  propotei 
to  miikc  in  this  transaction  a  common  c.iuse  with  her  utlicfc 
The  directory  rejoined,  that  in  a  question  of  reriprocii 
restitution,  the  chief  object  ul  conhideration  was  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  respective  p:irties.  Of  the  Original 
coofederates,  some  were  become  the  I'rieoda  of  P" ranee,  aai 
others  obsei-^ud  a  strict  neutrality.  The  remaining  alUet 
of  Britain  were  now  weakened  by  their  losses,  and  (be 
dcseriion  of  their  associates.  France,  it  was  insinuaied, 
would  not  in  a  negotiation  of  terms  foiget  the  circtiin- 
stanccs  in  which  she  was  placed.  Bi-'^ides  the  assertiuM 
and  replications  contained  in  oflicial  notes,  contereticci 
were  carried  on  between  lord  Midmsbury  and  De  la  CroiX, 
the  French  miniits^r.'  In  these  they  reajiectivelv  unfolded 
in  more  detailed  statements  the  objects  and  resolutions  of 
their  employers, 

The  Netherlands  conalituttd  one  of  the  principal  topics 
«f  discourse.  The  British  ambassador  stated  the  restitu- 
tion of  Belgium  as  an  indispensable  article  from  which  bia 
Britannic  majesty  would  not  recede.  From  the  outaei 
indeed  of  the  discussions,  we  fmd  in  his  own  letter,  thai 
he  tnid  the  French  minister  that  he  must  entertain  no  hopes 
that  his  majesty  would  ever  consent  to  sec  the  Nether- 
lands a  part  of  the  French  dominions.  From  the  same 
official  documents  ilapperirs,  thitt  the  French  minister  prO: 
posed  several  schemes  of  equivalent  for  Belgium,  but  that 
lord   Malmsbury  considered  himself  as  bound  by   his  in- 
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ptomctioM  to  admit  no  proposition  by  which  Belgium  should    CNIAP' 
oontioue  annexed  to  France*     On  the  other  haod,  tha.  _^j*  , 
Fvtnch  minister  declared,  that  the  republic  waa  reaolvedi     ^j^^, 
not  to  relinquish  Belgium.     In  the  course  of  their  confer-  ^'jjj'jj" 
esce,  lord  Malmsbury  delivered  his  qpinions  freely  oncer-  linMMli 
tain  efiects  of  the  revolutionary  system,  which,  extending^  BefgiiM^ 
Coddle  West  Indies,  influenced  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Btitish  islands,  and  produced  confusion  and  disorder  ;  at 
Imgth  the  directory   agreed   to  the   general  principle  of 
Cto^peaaation,  but  required  a  specific  description  of  the 
icietprocal  restitutions  proposed  by  Britain.     The  British  abmptlj 
>biIkihi  iilni   stated  the  terms  in  contemplation  to  be,  the  [he  uu^^. 
vesdtution  by  France  of  her  conquests  from  the  emperor,  ^^"t^^ 
Ae  inclusion  of  Russia  and  Portugal  in  the  treaty,  and  the  dor,  whieh 
itatoration  of  the  stadtholderian  government  in  Holland,  jmmedbu- 
5Po  these  outlines,  containing  propositions  so  very  contra-  lyempow- 
l]f to  the  declared  views  of  the  French  government,  De  la  urer. 
Cfoix  answered  by  requiring  the  whole  of  his  final  de- 
OMUids,  or,  according  to  diplomatic  language,  his  ultimatum^ 
Uk  be  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours.     To  this  peremp- 
tdcy  requisition  lord  Malmsbury  replied,  that  it  precluded 
•t  once  all  farther  negotiation  ;  that  if  they  disapproved 
of  his  propositions,  or  refused  to  take  them  into  consider- 
dioa,  they  ought  to  bring  forward  their  own,  that  he  might 
Iqr  them  before  his  sovereign.     But  he  received  no  other 
aotver  than,  that  they  could  listen  to  no  terms  jinconsis- 
atat  with  the  constitution,  and  the  engagements  that  were 
formed   by  the  republic.     They  farther  signified  to  him, 
dmt  since  he  was  obliged  to  consult  the  British  ministry 
previously  to  all  replies  and  communications,  it  evidently 
appeared  that  his  powers  wet.e  inadequate  to  the  conduct 
of  a  treaty ;  and  if  the  British  ministry  were  inclined  to 
pttdlfic  measures,  and  determined  to  treat  on  their  present 
plan,  farther  communications  might  be  as  well  forwarded 
by  an  epistolary  correspondence  :  his  residence,  therefore, 
in  Paris  being  totally  unnecessary,  they  ordered  him  to 
dispart  in  forty^eight  hours.     This  injunction  was  notified  He  if  «i^ 
to  him  on  the  20th  of  December ;  and  thus  terminated  ^ 
the^rst  negotiation  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  ^^^^^ 
the  French  republic. 
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Thb  Bridsh  ministers  professed  to  consider  die  abniipl 
conclusion  of  these  overtures  as  arising  totally  from  Fraaeei 
'iML     '^d  published  a  manifesto,^  on  the  27th  of  December,  t^ 
^MAi*-     ring  forth  the  pacific  disposidons  of  the  British  govew 
•hufbif '    ment,  and  the  malignant  Hostility  of  France.     ^  The  n- 
^211^     ^  peated  endeavours  of  the  Frendi  government  (this  dodir 
rapi«ra»     ^*  ment  states)  to  defeat  this  mission  in  its  outset,  andlb 
^*  break  oflP  the  intercourse  thus  opened,  even  before  fHk 
**  first  steps  towards  negotiation  could  be  taken;  thefei^ 
^^  decent  and  injurious  language,  employed  with  il  viev'll 
^^  irritate ;  the  captious  and  frivolous  objections  raised  fbitt 
^  purpose  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  discossion  (^ 
-^  these  have  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  official  ptfcJl 
^^  which  passed  on  both  sides,  and  which  are  known  to  ill 
^*  Europe :  the  failure  of  the  present  negotiation  ariaes  'ti 
^  clusivdv  from  the  obstinate  adherence  of  France  tol 
f*  claim  which  never  can  be  admitted ;  a  daim  thai^k 
^  construction  which  that  government  affects  to  pat  A 
f^  the  internal  constitution  of  its  own  country,  shall  be  VS^ 
^  ceived  by  all  other  nations  as  paramount  to  every  kaMi 
^*  principle  of  public  law  in  Europe,  as  superior  to  ili 
*^  obligations  of  treaties,  to  the  tie?  of  common  interest,  to 
**  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  considerations  of  geneill 
*^  security/^     On  these  allegations  ministers  justified  dK 
continuance  of  the  war  as  indispensably  necessar}- :  thfSf 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  rupture  of  thp  negotiation 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  systematical  aversion  to  peace  k 
l^30tb.   the  governing  party  in  the  French  republic.  The  manifesto 
being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament,  ministers  as- 
sumed this  declaration   as  a  texti   expauated  upon  it  ia 
eloquert  and  impresssive  comments  and  suitable  exhorta- 
tions, and  animated  the  indignant  resentment  of  the  par- 
liAmenc  and  country-  against  the  government  of  FranoCf 
5ri<»^^t     ^'<''*  ^'^^  addressed  the  house  in  that  style  of  splendid 
#).S|i<iiv«    ampUhcation  which  his  orator}*  so  happily  assumes  when 
INutvttSi)  his  object  is  to  strike  the  fancy,   cr  rouse  the  pa8sion|. 
«u^t.       ^-|^^  mie<tion  vh<  »^id)  i*  not  how  much  you  will  give  ftr 
pcAcr :  but,  hv^w  much  disgrace  you  will  sufler  at  the  ont- 
»tt«  hc*w  much  degradation  you  will  submit  to  as  a  prelir 
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isiioary  ?  In  these  circumstances,  then,  are  we  to  perse-    CHAP^ 
vere  in  the  war,  with  a  spirit  and   energy  worthy  of  the     *^*- 
British  name,  and  of  the  British  character  i  or  are  we,  by     ^^^^ 
■ending  couriers  to  Paris,  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet 
of  a  stubborn  and  supercilious   government,    to   yield    to 
what  they  require,  and  to  submit  to  whatever  they  may 
impoae  i  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils which  would   sign  the  proposal ;  that  there  ib  not  a 
heart  in  this  house  which  would  sanction  the  measure ; 
andf  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  British  domi- 
BSODS  who  would  act  as  the   courier.     In  answering  the  Mr.  Eo- 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr,  Erskine  took  a  general  view  ^^  *^ew*oftbe 
the  causes  and  consequences   of  the   war  with   France,"  causes  and 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ostensible  was  not  the  ^^of^thT* 
leal  grounds  of  the  rupture ;  but  that  we  were    actually  v^^** 
to  be  at  war  for  Belgium.     Mr.   Fox  argued,  that  the  ReaMminji^ . 
whole  amount    of  the   minister's    splendid   oration   that  ^     ^'  ^' 
ni^t,  was  to  admit  that  we  had  been  four  years  engaged 
in  a  war  unprecedented   in   expense  and  force,  and  had 
done  nothing :  after  all  the  efforts  so  honourable  to  Britons ; 
after  an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  and  of  nine  millions  to  the  permanent  taxes 
of  the   country;  after  an  enormous  effusion  of  human 
hlood,  and   an   incalculable  addition  to  human  wretched* 
tutM  ;  so  far  were  we  from  having  gained  any  object  for 
vhich  we  had  set  out  in  the  war,  that  the  minister  had 
tlua  nighrcome  forward,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
to  show  that  the  only  effect  of  all  our  efforts   had   been, 
chat  the  enemy  had,  from  success,   become  more  unrea- 
sonable in  their  pretensions,   and  that  all  hopes  of  peace 
were  removed  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever.    To  perse- 
vere in  an  undertaking  productive  of  such  prodigious   ex- 
|iense  and  loss,  without  the  least  probability  of  advantage^ 
or  even  indemnification,  was  altogether  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  wisdom  but  with  common  prudence  and   com- 
mem  sense.     In  private  life,  a  person  who  should  perse- 
Vofe  in  a  ruinous  undertaking,  which  wasted   large   pro^ 

o  Hif  reaaooings  and  sentiments  npon  this  subject  were  afterwards  expand- 
ed in  his  edehrated  and  popular  pubUeation  so  very  universally  read,  and  called 
Ibr  in  so  many  editions.  On  the  acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  elocjuence  of  this  pro- 
daetiOD»  as  well  as  its  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  all  impartial  critics  bestowed  high 
pnite,  whether  thev  agreed  or  disagreed  m  his  statements,  reasoniiigs^  ftsfl  fifcT' 
eneei^  eoneeming  the  caules  tnd  'iSQife<iueiie«i  of  (he  nir* 


pcrtf,  OBd  incurred  overwhelining  ckbts^  intho 
ing  tny  returns,  w6uld  be,  by  all  mea  hi  tin 
deemed  m  iobttiated  projector,  ^e  natare  ai 
tcr  or  such  puUic  conduct  was  the  same ;  the  c 
ence  wia,  that  the  madneu  of  the  fanner  iavol 
individual! :  Ae  madness  of  the  liner,  a  sreot, 
and  powerful  nation,  in  its  deatrucUve  cffeoti. 
in  3  hostile  spirit  against  the  French  TepufabcAmd 
to  restore  dicir  beloved  arbitrary  monavcby,  soil 
the  £Kce  of  Ae  clearest  and  moat  dAciaiTe  expoH 
cherished  their  delusive  hopes^  embraced  tlw  n 
and  often  exploded  theories,  and  still  ooac* 
Frmce,  exhansted  by  her  efibrta,'  woold  yieU  t 
tates.  With  these  ideas  and  views,  they  had  r 
prosecute  this  war,  surpassing  in  its  miaeriea  c 
cieiis  prefect  of  subjugating  and  enslaving  Aaw 
obstinate  in  madness,  they  had  pretended  to 
merely  to  induce  die  people  to  acquiesce  in  thi 
which  they  so  severely  felt.  The  negotiation, 
peared  (roni  its  circumstances  and  propositioos, 
inttinded  to  be  conciliatory.  The  Britirik  mil 
categorically  declared,  that  he  could  not  recede 
moading  the  cessiou  of  Belgium ;  the  French  gi 
as  peremptorily  declared,  they  would  not  recede 
rerosal.  The  French,  whether  wisely  or  not,  hi 
availed  themselvea  of  the  advantages  which  tht 
quired  in  war.  In  denying  to  our' demands  the  ; 
of  B<;lgium,  they  knew  they  could,  by  their  pc 
port  that  denial;  whereas  we  insisted  on  a  < 
irhich  wc  had  no  means  to  enforce.  As  a  q 
expedience,  it  was  extremely  alraurd  to  continu 
count  of  Belgium,  so  dreadful  a  war,*  when  we 
rally  certain,  that  all  our  exertions  to  regain  it 
un.-ivailing.  Our  offers  of  compensation  were 
iidequate  to  this  valuable  acquiaition  of  the  Freni 
fore  we  could  not  reasonably  hope  that  they  w( 
been  accepted.  We  already  saw,  in  the  unexa 
prcciation  of  the  national  funds  on  lord  Ms 
return,  the  dreadful  shock  which  public  credit 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect,  that,  as  the  p 
the  new  incumbrances  came  to  be  felt,  the  she 
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be  much  greater :  dejection  and  despondency  were  spread    CHAP, 
tkroug^  the  country ;  the  nation  was  never   in  so  depio-  w^.^^1. 
table  and  dreadful   a  situation.     On   these   and   similar      u^ 
grounds,  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house   of  commons,  and   lord  ^otknufor 
Oxford  in  the  house  of  peers,  proposed   addresses  to  the  ui  oTmi 
king,  representing  the  conduct  of  ministry,   in  die  whole  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  die  war,  as  ruinous ;  in  this  negotiation,  as  a  compound 
<if  folly  and  deceit ;  and  describing  the  country  as  hasten- 
iag  to    destruction,    through   their    infatuated  counsels. 
These  addresses,  however,   were  negatived,  and  opposite  ar«  mepi- 
addresses,  approving  highly  of  the  general  s^^tem  of  mi-  5^^ 
lusters,  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  joriUet. 
and  throwing  the  whole  blame   of  the  rupture  upon  the 
French,  were  carried  by  most  numerous  majorities. 

The  sentiments  of  parliament,  however,  concerning 
Biinisters  and  the  public  affairs,  were  now  very  far  from 
being  general.  Instead  of  deeming  the  country  prosper- 
ous, great  numbers  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
thought  it,  from  the  grievous  burdens  of  the  war,  about 
to  sink  to  ruin. 

Im  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  Gloomy 
gloomy  and  dismal.     We  were  involved  in  a  war,  dis-  llSainaf 
treasing  beyond  all  historical  record,  without  seeing  any  ^^^  «>™- 
likelihood  of  an  end;  national  credit  seemed  to  totter  ment of 
from  its  base ;  rebellion  was  ready  to  burst  out  in  the  sis-  ^'^^' 
tcr  island ;  and,  while  foreign  invasion  threatened,  those 
who  had  so  long  been  the  champions  of  Britain  upon  her 
own  element,  refused  to  obey  orders  issued  for  her  de- 
fence,  and  turned  their    mutinous  arms  against   their 
country. 

Th£  rapid  and  enormous   increase  of   the  national  Enormont 
debt,  had,  for  two  years,  created  an  alarm  among  many  thcT^tJon* 
proprietors  in  the  public  funds ;  and,  under  this  impres-  ^  ^^^^ 
•ion,  sums  to  a  great  amount  were  sold  out  of  the  stocks, 
laid  vested  in  other   securities.     After  the  failure  of  the 
begouation,  the  sellers  became  much  more  numerous,  and 
the  prices  fell  proportionably.     With  fears  of  the  down- 
iSal  of  national  credit,  were  joined  fears  for  the  grand 
national    repository,    the    bank.      Visionary    as,    when 
examined,  those  apprehensions  proved ;  there  was  a  con- 
turrence  of  circumstances  which,   without  affecting  the 
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CHAP-    ultimate  responsibility  of  the  most  opuleat  body  recorded 
'■IS-      in  commerciHl  history,  menaced  [heir  immediate  solvency 
according  to  the  literal  tenor  of  their   engagements.     In 
the   course  of  the  war,  the  bank  had  advanced    immense 
and  extraordinary  sums   to   government,   far  beyond  iu 
usual  accommodation  to  the  treasury.     A  considerable 
part  nf  these  advances  consisted  of  remittances  to  foreign 
powers,  and  especially  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and 
being    necessarily  in  coin,   instead  of  promissory    notes, 
greatly  diminished  the  gold  and   silver  of  the    kingdom. 
&i1nn«ci    So  early  as  1795,  the  directors  had  strongly  expressed  to 
Sf  ihe'"'     ^''*  '*'"  '^'^"'  expectations  "  that  he  would  arrange  bis 
tank-  '^  finances  for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend 

"  on  any  farther  assistance  from  the  bank."  They  repeated  ■ 
their  remonstrances  at  different  periods  in  the  same  year; 
*nJ,  on   the   8th  of    October,   they  concluded  a   written    - 
Correipon- representation,  by  stating  "  the  absolute  necessity  which 
r^vnthc  "  ''"^y  conceived  to  exist,  for  diminishing  the  sum  of  their 
twMka'id     "  present  advances  to  government,  the   last   having   been 
"  granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  on  his  pres* 
"  sing  solicitations."     In  1796,  however,  the  urgency  of   ' 
Mr.  Pitt  representing  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public 
service,  induced  them  to  continue   large   accommodationi 
to  government.      In  the  beginning  of  l?yf,  the   minister 
•     requested  farther  advances ;  and  also  stated,  that  one  mil- 
lion iive  hundred  thousand  pounds  bevond  the  accommo- 
dation to  the  English  treasury,  would  be  wanted  as  a  loatt 
Alii>^<(«r  fof  Ireland.      On  the  9th  of  February  1797,  the  directors 
PuUiP  er«-  orjercd  the  governor  to  inform    Mr.  Pitt,   "  that,  under 
"  the  preseiu  state  of  the  baok's  accommodation  to  gov- 
"  ernnKUt  here,  to  agree    with   his   request  of  making  a 
"  farther    advance  of   l^OO.rXKJl.  as    a   loan   to    Ireland, 
"  would   threaten    ruin   to  the   bank,  and  most   probabl]^ 
jr—j-nf  ,n  "  bring  the  directors  to  shut  up  their  doors."*       But  bc- 
jufgiion.     aides  the  remittance  of  specie,  and  the  advance  to  gov- 
ernment, another  cause  powerfully  cooperated  :  the  dread  of 
invasion  induced  the  farmers,  and  others  resident  in  part* 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  to  withdraw  their  money  from 
the  hands  of  those  bankers  with  whom  it  was  deposited. 


X  See  tona^oniteitit  bctVeen  Mr  PiK  mi  the  tank,  Aonnal  Ut^Uttj 
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The  run,  therefore,  commenced  upon  the  country  banks,    CHAP, 
and  the  demand  for  specie  soon   reached  the  metropolis.  .^^,^^* 
From  Monday  the  20th  of  February,  a  great  run  began      1797^ 
upon  the  bank,  which  increased  the  21st,  and  still  more  UnuBual 
mpidly  on   the  Wednesday  and  Thursday.     The  bank  for  specie. 
was  extremely  alarmed.     On   the   24th,   the   drafts  and  ^^^^f' 
demands  of  cash  for  bank  notes  were  so  numerous  and  cash  m  the 
large,  that  a  deputation  of  the  directors  hastened  to  the  xhepuhlie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  state  the  amount  of  cash  ytat»on- 
ia  hands  and   notes  demandable  by  bearer;  and  also  the  Uoutogov- 
drafts  of  the  preceding  and  present  day ;  and  to  ask  him  *™™^^^ 
how  far  he  thought  the  l:kank  might  venture  to  go  on  pay- 
ing coin,  and  when  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  inter- 
jlbre,  before   the  cash  was  so  reduced  as   might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  immediate  service.      Government  thought  Order  of 
itself  compelled  to  interpose ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  Febru-  l'^^'^^ 
ary,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  was  issu<:d,  prohibiting  paymenu 
the  directors  of  the  bank  from  *'*'  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
^  ment    till   the  sense  of  parlianKnt   should   be   taken." 
This'  subject  being  announced  to  the  respective  houses,  Themib- 
die  opponents   and   the   supporters  of  ministers    formed  i^i^i  i^ 
totally  different   opinions  of  the   amount    of   the   actual  P^riw- 

lUCflt. 

case;  the   former  construed  the  discontinuance  of  cash  opposition 
payments  which  the  national  repository  was  pledged  to  J^njc  tob^ 
perform,  into  an  inability  to  discharge  its  pecuniary  en-  in « sutc 
gagements ;    under    that    impression,  they  declared  the  vcnoy^  ' 
bank  of  England   to   be   in   a  state    of    insolvency  and  f*^  ^^P 
bankruptcy :  this  opinion  was  founded  in  the  usual  defi-  of  minlt- 
nitions  and  practices  of  merchants,  according  to  which,  ^^ 
any  individual  or  company  that  did  not  pay  his  or  their 
own  notes  or  acceptances,  was  certainly  insolvent  as  long 
as  the  disability  lasted,  and  bankrupt  or  not  according  to 
its  permanency.     The  notes  of  the  bank  had  been  com- 
monly considered  merely  as  the  representatives  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  their  convertibility  into  coin  had  been 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  criterion  of  their  value ; 
and  thence  an  obstruction  to  the  readiness  of  their  ex- 
change for  gold  or  silver,  was  esteemed  a  depreciation. 
Ministers  considered  the  present  as  a  case  to  be  viewed 
on  great  and  general  principles,  without  being  confined  to 
|he  daily  U9age  of  ordinary  stations :  the  present  was  ntit^r 
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COkWi   a  Ijuestion  of  defimdoiif  bat  of  expediency  and  proA* 
^}S^  ^°*     '^^^  hnxk  of  England  had  been  atated  by  its  diiwr 
irvr.     ^^^'^  ^^  possess,  in  its  corporate  propeity,  effects  infioitidj<!  * 
MiDMttff  beyond  all  the  demands  to  which  it  was  subject;  but^ 
tiii^t^    unfounded  alarms,  was  not  suffered  to.retun  the 


^J^^^2^   quanti^.of  gold  and  silver :  they  believed  this  statcmentt* 
£r  tQ  es-   be  true ;  and  denied  that  if  it  was  found  so,  the  bask  cooU 
be  justly  denominated  insolvent  and  bankrupt*     Monejr^ 
whether  in  coin,  metal,  or  an^  other  material,  was  merely  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  an  agreed  representative  of  conif 
modity:    where  there  was   abundance    of  effiscts,  thoft 
would  soon  bring  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  mei^ 
chandise  to  market.'     The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  iitf 
ascertain  the  assets  of  the  bank :  for  that  purpose,  a  acc(N4 
committee  was  proposed,  and  appointed  in  both  houses  m 
the  beginning  of  March*     The  result  of  the  reports  wai^ 
^  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  last  day  of  paying  gnU 
^  and  ulver,  there  was  a  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  ihk 
^  bank,  beyond  the  total  debts,  amounting  to  the  suaa  mM 
^  3,826,8901.  exclusive  of  a  permanent  debt  of  1 1,666,1001^ 
^*  due  from  government;  diat  the  bank  of  EngUind  hfli 
^^  lately  experienced  an  universal  drain  of  cash ;  that  thtsi 
^'  drain  was  owing  to  drafts  from  the  conntry,  which  arose 
^*  from  local  alarms  of  invasion ;  that  demands  had  been  off 
late  progressively  increasing,  but  particularly  in  the  last 
week ;  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
^^  these  demands,  and  the  consequent  progressive  reductioa 
^^  of  cash,  would  continue,  and  even  increase,  insomuch 
*^  that  if  it  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
^^  bank  of  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
**  supplying  th^  cash  which  might  be  necessary  for  pres* 
n*I*\".*^"*'  **  **^5  exigencies  of  public  service.^     Grounded  on  these 
btuk  to      reports,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill,  enabling  the  bank  of 
BoieTin-    England   to   issue  notes   in   payment  of   demands  upoa 
Head  (>f      them,  instead  of  cash,  agreeably  to  the  late  order  of  coun- 
cil to  that  eflfect :   and  after  various  discussions,  and  seve- 
ral modifications,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.     Thtt 
measure  saved  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  public 
funds,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  alarm ;  recalled  tb 

V  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  tol.  L  panim. 
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circulatioa  die  concealed  hoards  of  the  valuable  metab^    CHAP, 
and  made  money  of  the    various   denominations    much      ^j^ 
more  plentiful  than  before.     The  predictions  of  the  ablest      ^j„ 
meo  in  opposition,  that  bank  notes  would  soon  be  sold  at 
a  great  discount,  proved  totally  unfounded ;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the   privy  council  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  bank, 
on  the  alarming  disappearance  of  the  precious  metals,  has 
from  experience  been  demonstrated  not  only  prudent,  but 
indispensably  necessary. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsi-  Com- 
ded,  when  other  imminent  dangers  occasioned  dread  and  Sie  nilQors. 
consternation.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Britain  had  long 
complained  of  the  smailness  of  their  pay,  as  totally  inade- 
4Miate  to  their  comfortable  subsistence  and  accommodation, 
in  the   present  diminished  value  of  money  :  with  these 
grievances,  still  unredressed,  other  causes  cooperated  to 
produce  and  disseminate  discontents  throughout  the  army 
nnd  navy.     The  democratical  doctrines  of  universal  equal-  Artifices  of 
ity  had  been  circulated  by  inflammatory  agitators,   but  f^ttton!^ 
more  especially   in  the  navy :  great  numbers  of  political 
innovators  entered  themselves  aboard  the  fleet ;  they  knew 
the  principal  grievances  in  the  estimation  of  sailors,  to  be 
severe  punishment  when  aboard,  and  the  want  of  means  of 
pleasure  when  ashore :  they,  therefore,  directed  their  ani- 
madversions to  the  harsh  behaviour  of  several  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  striking  disproportion  observed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  prize  money.'  This  inequality  they  represented  not 
only  as  unjust,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which 
lisulors  were  held  by  their  ofiicers ;  and  yet  it  was  evident, 
that,  to  the  bravery  of  the  seamen  was  principally  owing 
the  success  in  most  engagements.    The  promoters  of  these 
4loctrines  conducted  their  inculcations  and  measures  with 
such  secresy   and  sagacity,  as  showed  very  considerable 
nihility  and  skill :  the  means  employed  were  dexterously 
and  comprehensively  fitted  to  the  end  proposed,— the  in- 
citement of  a  general  mutiny  through  the  fleet.*     With  so  AUnniiis 
much  address  were  their  schemes  conducted,  that  the  exist-  y^^  *^ 
ance  of  discontent  was  not  suspected  by  the  officers  until  moutli.  , 
mutiny  was  publicly  announced.     Several  anonymous  peti- 

z  See  Annual  lUgister,  1797         ft  Annual  Regiiter«  1797 
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CUAF.  tions  in  the  month  of  March,  were  sent  from  the  channel 
^^^^^/^  fleet  to  lord  Howe,  begging  his  interference  to  procure 
ir9r.  such  an  increase  of  pay  as  would  euabie  them  in  those 
dear  times  to  support  their  families.  Earl  Howe,  then  at 
London,  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Portsmouth, 
lord  Bridport,  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  dissatis- 
faction. His  lordship,  after  examining  his  officers,  report- 
ed that  there  was  none ;  and  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt 
of  certain  individuals  to  persuade  government  that  the 
sailors  disapproved  of  its  conduct.  The  admiralty  being 
informed  by  lord  Howe  of  the  petitions  and  inquiries, 
drew  the  same  conclusion.  But  at  this  time  it  was  settled 
by  all  the  sailors  of  the  channel  fleet,  that  no  ship  should 
heave  an  anchor  till  a  redress  of  grievances  was  obtained. 
On  (he  13th  of  April,  lord  Bridport  ordered  the  signal 
for  weighing  anchor  :  which,  instead  of  obeying,  the  sailors 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Howe's  own  ship,  set  Uf 
three  cheers,  as  the  signal  for  commencing  mutiny;  and 
every  other  ship  followed  the  example.  The  officers  ex* 
erted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  recall  the  sailors  to  obe- 
dience ;  but  their  attempts  were  unavailing.  The  sailors 
were  urw  supreme  masters  of  the  fleet ;  every  crew  ap- 
pointed two  delegates  to  form  a  convention,  which  should 
carrv  on  its  deliberations  in  lord  Howe^s  own  cabin.  On 
th('  1  rth.an  oath  was  administered  to  everv  man  in  the  fleet, 
CO  support  the  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged :  ropes 
woro  then  reefed  to  the  yard  arm  in  every  ship,  as  the 
sit^nal  of  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  those  that 
bciraved  the  cause  ;  and  several  officers  were  sent  ashore 
who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  respective  crews. 
Mcam^hilc,  though  the  admiral  could  not  lead  his  fleet  to 
sea,  both  hi'  and  the  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  and  the  whole  routine  of  naval  du- 
ties wcro  regularly  performed.  On  the  1 8th,  two  petitions, 
mio  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  other  to  the  house  of  com- 
monjt%  V  ere  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  delegates.  The 
jKtilion  to  the  commons  stated,  in  very  respectful  lan- 
i;uaj^  and  corrict  composition,  the  inadequacy  of  their 
p«v  ^niuhangi'd  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.)  to  their 
MiSsisl.r.i'O  in  the  picscnt  state  of  prices;  and  their  infe- 
riority in  various  aniclos  to  the  soldiers.  Their  petition 
admiraltv  stated  the  low  rate  of  their  pay,  and  the 
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f  asufficiency  of  their  allowance  of  provisions ;  demanding    CHAP. 
an  increase  of  both,  together  with  the   liberty  of  going      ^^' 
aahore  while  in  harbour  ;  and  the  continuance  of  pay  to      .»^ 
wounded  seamen,  till  they  should  be  cured  and  discharged. 
These  proceedings  so   greatly  alarmed  government, 
that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  went  down  to  Portsmouth 
to  inspect  the  transactions  of  the  fleet  themselves  :  finding 
the  firm  determination  of  the  sailors   to  persist  in  their 
demands,  and  aware  of  the  dreadful   consequences  that 
must  ensue  if  the  defenders  of  our  country  continued  re- 
fractory, they  authorized  lord  Bridport  to  inform  the  ship's 
company^  that  they  would  recommend  to  the  king  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament  an  augmentation  of  their   pay,  san^  a 
redress  of  their  other  complaints.     The  delegate  answer- 
ed, that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  crew,  to  agree  to 
nothing  that  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  king's  proclamation.     This  dt^claration  April  sist. 
being  made  in  a  conference  with  several  commanders,  ad- 
miral Gardner  was  so  irritated,  that  he  seized  one  of  the 
delegates  by  the  collar,  and  swore  he  would  have  them  all 
hanged,  with  every  fifth  man  throughout  the  fleet.     This 
conduct  so  much  enraged  the  sailors,  that  the  brave  officer 
with  difficulty  escaped  alive :  the  ships  loaded  their  guns, 
and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.     The  next  day, 
however,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
stating  the  motives  of  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  day ; 
and  another  to  lord  Bridport,  expressing  for  him  personally 
the  highest  respect  and  attachment.     On  the  23d,  his  lord- 
ship pathetically  atddressing  his  crew,  informed  them  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances, 
and  the  king's  pardon  for  what  had  passed.     These  oflfers 
being  communicated  to  the  other  crews,  after  some  delibe- 
ration, were  accepted,  and  every  sailor  returned  to  his  du- 
tfm    For  a  fortnight  the  fleet  remained  tranquil,  expecting 
from   parliament  a  confirmation   of  their  demands,  but  On  the 
finding  no  steps  hitherto  taken  for  that  purpose,  they  re-  j^^^^  ^ 
newed  their  former  menaces.     Alarmed  at  this  intelli-  l«  quieted 
gence,  government  sent  to  quell  the  tumult,  lord  Howe,  an  Saw 
officer  universally  beloved  throughout  the  British   fleet* 
This  illustrious  commander  having  pledged  his  word  to 
the  seamen  that  ^vernmeat  would  faithfully  keep  its 
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Clf  At*,   promises,  they  declitred  their  utilimited  confidence  in  lord 

^J^^^*      Howe's  assurance,  nnd  returned  to  their  duty.     A  mull- 

17^      nous  disposition  which  had  also  appeared   at  Plymoutl^ 

subsided  upon  hearing  of  these  transactions  at  Portsmoutli. 

An  ang|'  PARLIAMENT  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of 

mentation      -       .  •».„       n-  i  •  ■  .   . 

of  pay  u     the  seamen  :   Mr.  Pitt  proposed  an  augmentation,  whtch 
granted  by  ^^^  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  necessary  both  in  justice 
ment         and  in  policy  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  very  strongly   censured  the 
procrastination  of  ministry,  to  which  he  imputed  the  re- 
newal of  the  disturbances.     It  was  hoped  that  these  com*- 
pliances  of  government,  sanctioned  hy  legislature,  would 
More  out-  have  prevented  any  fresh  tumults ;  but  a  mutiny  broke  out 
^^^^      at^e  Nore,  on  the  22d  of  May,  much  more  outrageous 
gerousmu-  and  dangcrous  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Nore!      ^  Plymouth  fleets.     The  sailors  at  the   Nore  blamed  those 
of  Portsmouth,  for   having  omitted  to  insist  on   a   more 
equal  distribution  vf  prize  money.     The  crews  took  pos« 
session  of  their  respective  ships,  chose  delegates,  stated 
their  demands,  including  not  only  a  much  larger  distribu- 
tion of  prize  money ,^  but  many  privileges  and  exemptioiis 
from  duty,  which  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  subor- 
dination of  the  navy,  and  objects  of  the  service.      At  the 
head  of  this  mutiny  was  a  person  named  Richard  Parker, 
Tarker.      a  man  of  good  abilities,  not  uneducated,  a  bold  and  reso- 
lute character.     The  lords  of  the  admiralty  directed  ad- 
miral Buckner,  the  commanding  officer  at  the   Nore,  to 
inform  the  seamen,  that  their  demands  were  totully  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  order  and  regulations  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  the  navv,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  be  com- 
plied  with  ;  but,  that  on  returning  to  their  duty,  they  would 
receive  the  king's  pardon   for  their  breach  of  obedience* 
To  this  offer  Parker  replied  by  a  declaration,  that  the  sea- 
men had  unanimously  determined  to  keep  possession  of 
the  fleet,  until  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  should  repair  to 
the  Nore  and  redress  the  grievances  which  they  had  stated. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  mutinous  fleet  wsu 
joined  by  four  ships  of  the  line,  from  the  squadron  which, 
under  admiral  Duncan,  was  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Putch  in  the  north  sea.     The  lords  of  the  admiralty  haa- 

b  See  Annual  Regiitdr,  1 797. 
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tesied  to  Sheerness,  and  held  a  board,  at  which  Parker  and    CHAP, 
the  other  delegates  attended  :  but  their  behaviour  was  so     *IZL  ^ 
audacious,  that  the  commissioners  returned  to  town  with-      |^j^^^ 
out  the  least  success.     Emboldened  by  the  strength  of 
raen  and  shipping  in  their  hands,  and  resolved  to  perse- 
vere in  their  demands  till  they  should   extort  compliance, 
the  mutineers  proceeded  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  provi- 
uons  for  that  purpose,  by  seizing  two  vessels  ladened  with 
stores,  and  sent  notice  ashore  that  they  intended  to  block  up  iiie  insur- 
the  Thames,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Lon-  5!"Ik5***^ 

^  ^  up  the 

don  and  the  sea,  in  order  to  force  government  to  a  speedy  l  iiames. 
accession  to  their  terms ;  they  began  the  execution  of  their 
menace  by  mooring  four  of  their  vessels  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  stopping  several  ships  that  were  coming 
from  the  metropolis.  While  these  transactions  excited  Alarm  im 
great  alarm  in  the  nation,  they  were  violently  reprobated  '^'*°*'°* 
by  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet 
lying  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ;  each  of  them  ad- 
dressed an  admonition  to  their  fellow  seamen  at  the  Nore, 
warmly  condemning  their  proceedings,  as  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  British  sailors,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  content 
with  the  indulgence  already  granted  by  government,  and 
to  return  to  their  duty  without  insisting  on  more  conces- 
fiions  than  had  been  demanded  by  the  rest  of  the  navy. 
These  warnings  proved  ineffectual :  the  delegates  commis- 
sioned lord  Northcsk,  whom  they  had  kept  confined  in 
the  Montague  which  he  commanded,  to  repair  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  fleet,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up  the 
ships.  The  petition  which  he  was  charged  to  lay  before 
the  king,  was  highly  respectful  and  loyal  to  his  majesty, 
but  very  bitter  against  his  ministers  ;  and  they  required  an 
Entire  compliance  with  every  one  of  their  demands,  threat- 
ening, on  the  refusal  of  any,  to  put  immediately  to  sea* 
Lord  Northesk  undertook  to  convey  their  petition  ;  but 
told  them,  that,  from  the  unreasonableness  of  its  contents, 
he'  could  not  flatter  them  with  the  hope  of  success.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  message,  and  information 
being  brought  to  the  fleet  that  the  nation  at  large  highly 
disapproved  of  their  proceedings,  great  divisions  took 
place  among  the  delegates,  and  several  of  the  ships  de- 
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CttiK    serfedthe  others  r  not.  however,  without  much  coolnt 
and  bloodshed*     The  mutineers,  despairing  now  oTfteeoM* 


plishtng  their  designs,  struck  their  flag  of  routin j :  everf 
i^hcMHon  §hip  ira*  liefc  at  its  own  command,  and  thejr  all  gradoalf 
lUurnto  returned  to  obedience.  Parker  was  seized  and  iwprisoft^ 
^^^^  ed^  and  after  a  solemn  trial  that  lasted  three  daya,  on 
triMand     the  Neptone,  he  was  sentenced  to  death*     He 

with  great  coolness  and  intrepiditjr^  acknowledgtng 
JQsdce^  of  his  sentence.  With  him  the  other  chief  ni^ 
leaders,  after  a  full  proof  of  their  guilt,  were  condfmiidi 
and  executed;  but  mercy,  either-  immediately^  or  at 4 
more  distant  period,  was  extended  to  the  rest.  •  Thi» 
tiny,  ao  Much  more  dangerous  than  the  disturbances  In 
other- fleets,  attracted  the  very  serious  attention  of 'parHfr 
meat,  to  which  it  was  communickted  by  a  message 
his  majesty  :  measures  were  adopted  for  preventing 
munication  between  the  well  aifected  and  the 
mutineers,  and 'also  precautions  were  employed  to  hindfat* 
and  punish  future  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  or  aaiMk 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  or  to  excite  mutiny  aaA 
Law  rail-  sedition*  With  this  view,  Mr*  Pitt  proposed  a  biD  ^ndlf 
iMti^tion  P***^^oSi  ^^^^  persons  who  should  endeavour  to  aednce 
of  mutiny  t  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instigate  them 

capital  fe-  ,  ,  ^  , 

knj.  to  mutinous  practices,  or  commit  any  act  of  mutmy,  or 
form  any  mutinous  assemblies,  should,  on  conviction,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death.'  The  duradoot 
of  the  act  was  limited  to  one  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session ;  and  the  law  at  the  present  crisis, 
was  so  evidently  necessary  that  it  passed  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  Having  suppressed  this  insurrection  of  the  sailors, 
govemmenttumed  its  attention  to  the  army,  which  complain* 
ed  of  the  smallness  of  pay.  An  increase  had  been  granted 
about  two  years  before,  and  now  a  farther  augmentation 
w^  established  by  which  every  soldier  was  to  receive  a 
shilling  per  day. 
Suteof  .Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Ireland, 

Ireland.  ^yhich  ministers  imputed  to  the  dissemination  of  jacobini* 
cal  principles;  and  opposition  to  the  system  of  government 
which  had  been  adopted  since  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Ministers  represented  the  country  as  having  been  almost 

cSee  ActtofPariianieiity  1797. 
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in    a   state    of    rebellion  :    insurrection    had    been    pre-    CHAP, 
vented   by  the   firmness    of   government,    and   could   be  v^^^^w 
hindered  in  future  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  vigorous      1797. 
measures  which  were  now  employed.     The  opponents  of 
ministers  denied  that  the   Irish  people  were  disposed  to 
rebellion  ;  and  declared  there  existed  great  discontents, 
arising  from  the  arbitrary,  coercive,  and  unconstitutional 
sjrstem  of  the  Irish  government,  tending  to  drive  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  rebellion.^     Earl  Moira  moved  an  address,  ^^ 
praying  his  majesty's  interference  to  allay  the  discontents  powtan 
in  Ireland.     The  motion  was  resisted,  first,  as  an  interpo-  the  mSiect 
sition  of  the  British  legislature  in  Irish  afiairs,  contrary  to  ^^  ^'* 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature  ;   secondly,  as  ^j^  ^^^ 
mischievous,  since  it  tended  to  render  the  Irish  disaffected  >*  nega- 
towards  their  own  parliament  and  government,  whose  con- 
duct was  the  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted.      Motions  of  a  similar  nature  were 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  rejected  upon  similar 
grounds.     In    supporting   their   respective   propositions, 
lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  present  system  of 
administering  Ireland,  described  the  various  classes  and 
sects  of  men  whom  the  system  of  terror  tended  to  alienate, 
but   especially  the   catholics  in  the  south,    and    presby- 
terians  in  the  north.     The  arguments  however  did  not 
influence  government,  which  continued  to  approve  of  a 
system  that  was  styled  by  its  supporters  provident  and 
wholesome  firmness ;  by  its  opponents,  violent  and  impolitic 
tyranny  :  but  the  full  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  these 
contrary  opinions,  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  the  following  year. 

The  ministers,  since  the  rupture  of  lord  Malmsbury's 
negotiation,  had  greatly  declined  in  popularity,  and  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  to  tho  king  for  their  dismis- 
sion*    Induced  by  the  calamitous  events  of  the  war,  and  MoUods 
encouraged  by  the  sentiments  which  were  now  becoming  ^^j^^rni  of 
prevalent,  their  opponents  proposed,   in   both  houses  of  miaistera. 
parliament,  addresses^  to  his  majesty  to  remove  from  his 

d  Sec  Parliamentary  Debates,  1797. 

c  The  respective  motions  were  made  by  the  cail  of  Saffblk  in  the  house  of 
peen,  March  27th ;  ami  by  Mr.  alderman  Cora  be  in  die  house  of  eommonf. 
Mar  19th.  The  former  limited  his  proposition  to  the  dismissal  of  the  first  lord 
of  thetreasary  i  the  latter  inctadod  all  the  cabinet- mioiitcrt.  See  Parliamentary 
Reports  for  17?7. 
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efUi^.  cmmcflt  his  present  STvauuu  7^  grounds  boti&  of  attack 
^^  and  defence  were  the  same  that  had  been  so  often  diacus* 
•ed  in  many  propositions^  and  various  forms,  andlnduded 
the  oommenceousnt  and  continnanre  of  war ;  its  ^■*'*«^"** 
and  events ;  tiie  rupture  of  die  negotiation  s  the  mansgr 
aieot  of  finance;  the  enormous  addition  of  debt  and  tmgm$ 
attd  the  distresses  of  the  nations. .with  the  feplieaoAsn 
repeated.  Tiie  motions  were  respectively  rejected. % 
both  houses*  i^i. . 

^Sj^SauSt       JAntGRET,  this  season^  renewed  his  propositiaBa.if 

yyr»-     pariiameptarf  reform  :  and  iiis  scheme  was  moBa4iefiidls 
and  eaplieit  dum  at  praceding  periods :  that  the  aiunbenif 

^  county  menbors  diould  be  inereased  from  ninety»tavD  ttfa 

hundred  and  thirteen,  eligible  not  only  byfreeholden,  Jifjit 
by -eopykoldera  and  leaseholders  y  and  that  die  other /fisv 
hundred  members  should  be  ohosen  by  all  Uimisliiilisii 
The  arguments  for  and  agaunst  the  proposition,  Wesa^:  wi||^ 
sonse  new  details  and  illustrations,  the  same  » Vt;  bud  hail 
so  repeatedly  employed.  Near  the  dose  of  the  srssinnni 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers  for  mnixufuflj^ 
into  the  state  of  the  nadon ;  but  opposed  by  minii 
as  intended  to  produce  a  change  of  measures,  which 
they  affirmed  would  be  ruinous  to  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Charlotte  Maulda,  the 
princess  royal,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments,  and  highly  distinguished  for  ability,  knowledge, 
and  literary  taste,  was  married  to  Frederic  William,  hcse* 
ditary  prince  of  Wirtemberg.  On  the  18th  of  May,  dtt 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cantertaiiy, 
assisted  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  presence  of  the 
royal  family*  Our  sovereign  gave  the  hand  of  his  amiable 
and  beloved  daughter  to  her  destined  husband.  The 
domestio  sensibility  of  that  affectionate  and  happy  family, 
was  very  striking  and  impressive  on  an  occasion  that  was 
to  separate  them  from  so  dear  a  member:  fraternal,  sister- 
ly, and  above  all,  parental  feelings,  when  combined  with 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  illustrious  personages, 
rendered  the  scene  at  once  solemn  and  pathetic.  Her 
highness  received  a  portion  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

JiJJi!*™^"'  Parliament  rose  the  20th  of  July,  after  having  sitten  between 
nine  and  ten  months. 


Marriage 
of  the 
princess 
rorat 
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^kunpaign  of  \797.— Operations  in  Italy — settlement  of 
Aaly'^^isplays  the  political  abilities  of  Bonaparte*^ 
Address  and  versatility  of  Bonaparte^attempts  to  revolu- 
tianize  the  minds  of  the  people. — He  marches  against  the 
Austrians.'^^The  archduke  Charles  is  appointed  general 
of  tfie  Austrians.*-^Formidable  armies  of  the  archduke 
and  Bonaparte. — ^J^er  successive  victories j  Bonaparte 
advances  towards  Vienncb^^Bonaparte  offers  peace  to 
Austria — a  negotiation  is  opened. — Bonaparte  changes 
the  government  of  Venice — and  of  Genoa.-^Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio*-^inifuitous  disposal  of  the  territories  of 
Venice. — Britain  only  remains  to  combat  the  ambition  of 
France. — France  proposes  to  overmatch  our  navy^  exhaust 
our  finances^  and  excite  rebellion — mighty  preparations 
m  the  ports  of  Spain^  France^  and  Holland--^nd  plan  of 
the  naval  campaign. ^^Distribution  and  disposition  of  the 
British  navy^-^-admiral  Jervis  encounters  a  Spanish  fleet 
tff  superior  force  off  St.  Vincents — able  and  dexterous 
ochemefor  dividing  the  enemy* s  force^-^old  and  masterly 
execution — decisive  and  important  victory — totally  dis* 
concerts  the  plans  of  the  enemy. '•^Powerful  armament 
equipped  by  the  Dutch-^pro poses  to  join  the  French  at 
Brest--~opposed  by  admiral  Duncan — iattle  off  Camper" 
down — Duncan^  fear  less  of  a  lee  shore  j  breaks  the  enemy'* s 
line^-^he  British  fleet  gains  a  most  brilliant  victory-^ad- 
mirals  Jervis  and  Duncan  are  called  to  adorn  the 
peerage.^^This  year^  repeating  the  lesson  of  former 
rtuirsy  shows  France  and  her  allies  the  futility  ofcontend^ 
ing  with  the  navy  of  England.— Internal  state  of  France^- 
the  royalists  revive — alleged  conspiracy — arrestation  and 
hanishment  of  the  suspected  persons  without  any  proof. 
w^^New  negotiation  for  peace — Lord  Malmsbury  sent  to 
lAsle — propositions  on  the  part  of  Britain — preliminary 
requisitions  of  France — farther  demands'^^propose  entire 
restitution  without  any  equivalent. — Lord  Malmsbury 
Vol.  IV.  P  p 
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declares  so  unreasonable  a  proposition  totally  inadmssibte 
— French  temporise  and  pretend  a  disposition  to  modtjica' 
tion-^'-diUitory  pretexts  ofj  until  their  internal  changes 
were  fixed — resume  their  proposition  of  restitution  with' 
out  any  equivalent — Britain  refuses  such  dishonourable 
conditioTis — lord  Malmsbury  ordered  to  depart.^^The 
rupture  of  this  negotiation  unquestionably  owing  to 
France, — Causes  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  France^f^ 
Discontents  in  Scotland — misapprehension  of  the  mitUia 
bill — riots — alarming  tumults  in  Perthshire-Illustrating 
the  operation  of  democratic  principleS'^4eaders  fbrtu* 
nately  ignorant^  though  daring — riots  quelled* 

CHAP.  ENCOURAGED  by  the  signal  successes  of  the 

^^^^,1^  former  year,  the  French  republic   made  most  powerful 
1797.      dispositions  for  commencing  the  campaign 'against  Austria. 
Campaign   The  progress  which  she  had  effected  by  her  land  opera« 
tions,  she  apprehended  also  enabled  her  to  devote  a  dtm- 
siderable  portion  of  her  efforts  against  the  maritime  power 
of  England.     Having  the  direction  of  the  navies  of  both 
Spain  and  Holland,  her  plan  was  to  employ  the  united  force 
of  these  countries  with  her  own,  in  an  attempt  to  deprive 
Britain  of  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  whHst  her  military 
energies  continued  to  be  exerted  in  extending  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  former  campaign.     Italy  had  been  the  gjeat 
scene  of  her  military  success,  though  not  the  sole  field  of 
her  military  glory.      In  that  quarter  the  republic  deter- 
mined  most  strenuously  to  push  her  advantages,  without 
Operations  invading  Germany  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.     Bonaparte, 
having  driven   the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and  quelled  in- 
surrection at  Rome,  before  he  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the 
Settlement  enemy,   devoted  his  attention  to  civil  arrangements.      He 
displays      proposed  to  givc  the  northern  Italian  states  such  strength 
^^^  I|*?[l[!'    as  would   eventually  enable   them,  in   dependence    upon 
of  Bona-      France,  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Aus- 
parte.         ^j.jj^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  side,  or  of  Rome  on  the  other.    In  the  for- 
mer year,  a   republican  confederation  had  been  framed 
under  his  auspices,  composed  of  the  four  cities  of  Reggio,^ 

f  The  p;eopjaphical  reader  will  recollect  that  there  is  another  Reggio,  maeh 
lU'M'o  noted,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  (th^anciejit  Khegium).  The 
iCeg^^to,  niocitioaed  in  the  text,  is  a  few'lenguea  from  Modcua,  neaivi*  the  Po. 
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Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  on  the  southern  confines    CHAP, 
of  the  Po«     This  scheme  he  now  extended,  and  formed  ^^rv^,^^ 
two  republics  on  the  model  of  the  French   constitution ;      i-^^^, 
the  Transpadane,  consisting  of  the  states  on  the   north, 
and  the  Cispadane,  of  the  states  on  the  south,  of  the  Po« 
The  population   of  the  countries  on  the  north  and  south 
of  the  Po,  that  composed  the  two   republics,  was  com- 
puted at  upwards   of  four    millions.     This    was    amply 
adequate  to  their  defence  against  their  neighbours,  with- 
out requiring  the  assistance  of  France,  which  would  only 
be  needed   to   protect  them  from  the  hostile  designs  of 
Austria;  and  thus  they  would  soon  be  able  to  cooperate 
in  resistance.     The  influence  of  France  in  Italy  would 
henceforth  be  established  on  the  surest  foundation,  the 
necessity  of  adhering  faithfully  to  it  by  those  states  that 
depend  on  it  for  their  preservation.    In  order  to  conciliate  Addrcas 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  republican  institutions.  Bona-  tnu/o?*' 
parte  carefully  attended  to  those  rules  and  manners  which  Bonaparte. 
republicans  adopt  and  value.     He  cautiously  avoided  all 
ostentation,  and,  in  his  personal  demeanour,  readily  put 
lumself  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  all  persons 
of  decent  situations  in  society :  hence  he  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  not  only  among  the  French,  but  among 
the  Italians,  who  had  hitherto  experienced   little  of  that 
condescension,  especially  from  the  Germans,  who  seldom 
studied   to   make  their  authority  acceptable   among  the 
natives.^     One  great  purpose  of  his  expedition  was  to  re-  He  at- 
Tolutionize  the  minds   of  the   Italians,  the  better  to   fit  I^Jiuu^n. 
them  for  those  changes  in  their  various  governments  that  '^^^^ 
would  assimilate  them  to  the  system  of  France.     This  Uiepeople. 
end  he  completely  attained,  and  established  his  influence 
very  extensively  in  Italy.     The  solicitude  he  manifested, 
iaeflfeictingand  consolidating  the  federal  union  between  the 
republics,  of  which  he  had  encouraged  the   foundation, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  raised  his  fame  and 
credit  among  the  Italian  politicians,  who  had  long  wished 
finr  the  revival   of  such  systems  in  their  country,  recol- 
lecting how  much  it  had  formerly  flourished  under  their 
influence.      Having    completed   his   civil    arrangements, 

S  See  Otridgc'i  Aimiiia  B^itt^  for  1797,  p.  SI. 
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CHAP.    Bonsparte  ndw  resumed  militaiy  operations :  he  propoatl 
^     to  pursue  the  eoemy  in  the  Tyrol;  to   drive  them  bs- 
lyy^      fore  him  to  Vienna,  and  either  to  dicute  peace^  or  oi^ 
He  marbh-  ture  the  metropolis  and  overwhelm  the  power  of  Aosink 
Sfte*Scn^.  Meanwhile  the  Austiians  were  making  preparstmn^  ml 
^"^^^       for  longer  disputing  the  empire  of   Ittdy,  but  for  idip 
fending  their  country.     Animated  by  that  ge 
indignant  patriodsm  which  strains  every  nerve  to 
foreign  invaders,  they  made  most  fbrmidaUe  effiHti:ls 
vindicate  their  independence,  which  they  now 
to  be  at  stake.     Generals  of  ability,  skill  and 
the  Austrians  possessed ;  but  as  the  first  purpoae 
to  conduct  armies,  but  to  inspirit  and  invigomte  the 
pie,  and  to  recruit  the  exhausted  force^  the  primaij 
sideration  was,    from  their  many   capable   genenda|  Is 
select  one  in  whom  the  nation  reposed  the  greoseatevi^ 
Tfesir«h-  fidence.      The  conduct  and  successes  of  the 
OiAricgl,   Charles,  in  compelling  the  republican  armies  to 
^^'^SflT  ^I'li^^Qyt  raised  the  public  voice  in  his  favour.     AlLiheir  j 
£d  Aim-    other  great  commanders  had  been  defeated;  he  alone  ins 
fv^  ^  •  victorious :  to  render  his  appointment  supremely  pc^Mivy 
this  single  circumstance  was  sufficient.     He   was  noaii- 
nated   cummander   in  chief  against   Bonaparte,    and  aU 
possible  vigour  and  expedition  were  employed  in  equip- 
ping an  army  adequate  to  the  service.     The   patriotisnii 
honour,  and  loyalty   of  the  brave    Germans,  stimulated 
them  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  gallant  young  prince.^ 
If  this  were  to   be  their   last  effort   in  defending  dieir 
country,  they  were  resolved  it  should  be  an  effort  worthy 
FcraidA-    of  the  Austrian  glory.     In  the   end  of  February,  prince 
oTthcareh.  Charles  took  the  field.     Valiant  and  meritorious  as  this 
duke  and    young  commander  was,  yet  unequally  was  he  matched 
'  when  placed  opposite  to    Bonaparte.     He  brought  enter* 
prise   and    heroism  to   combat   enterprise    and    militaiy 
talents,  supported  by  a  victorious  army,  elated  with  suc- 
cess, and  confident  of  future  victory.     The  soldiers  of 
the  archduke  were  chiefly  new  raised,  whereas  Bonapaite 
commanded   veterans.       New   troops,  however   valiant, 
engaged  against  a  disciplined  army,  inspirited  by  entfau- 
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tiasuii  and  so  long  accustomed  to  uninterrupted  triumph,    CHAP, 
were  and  must  be   iuferior.     The  archduke  Charles  was      V^  ^ 
unequal  to  his  opponent,  because  their  respective  forces      |-^ 
were  not  equally  habituated  to  war ;  commanding  recruits 
against,  victorious  veterans,  the  magnanimous  youth  found 
himself  overmatched,  like  Hannibal  in   similar   circum- 
atances.      After  various  conflicts,  one  battle  was  fought  After  tnc- 
aear  Tarvis,*  in  which  the  Austrians  were  completely  and  torie%*Bo- 
dccisively  defeated :  a  line  of  French  armies,   severally  ""P*"^ 
headed  by  Massena,  Bcrnadotte,  and  Joubert,  with  the  towiirdt 
principal  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  Bona-  ^**^'*"*- 
parte  himself,  extending  from  the  Tyrolcse  mountains  to 
Camiola,  rapidly  proceeded  towards  Vienna.     The  Aus- 
trians, repeatedly  vanquished,   renewed  the  contest;   the 
republicans  still  advancing,   reduced  the  strong  fortresses 
pf  Carniola    and  Carinthia;  and  having  entered   Stiria, 
were  within   a  hundred   miles  of  the    Austrian   capital. 
Charles  again  made  a  stand  at  Hundmark,  upon  the  river 
Slurb,  but  was  again  defeated  :  this  last  army  by  repeated 
I  loeses  being  entirely  broken,  no  means  appeared  to  remain 
of  defending  Vienna,  but  by  terminating  the  war.     With  Booapuit' 
aome  renowned  heroes  war  appears  to  have  been  at  an  ?*^ . 
end;  with   Bonaparte,  war  seemed  only  a   means;  and  Austria. 
yrhen  triumphant,  he  uniformly  professed  to  offer  peace. 
After  the  last  victory,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  expressing  a  desire  of  accommodating  a  contest, 
ivliich  was  ruinous  to  the  vanquished,  and  wasteful  to  the 
conquerors.     ^^  Brave   soldiers   made    war,    but  desired 
f  peace:  the  war  had  now  lasted  six  years;  men  enough 
*^  had  been   slaughtered,   and    evils    enough    committed 
*'  against  suffering  humanity .**     The  archduke  declared 
himself  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  sent  Bonaparte's 
letter  to  Vienna :  a  suspension  of  arms  was  appointed. 
One  part  of  the  consummate  policy  of  Bonaparte,  con- 
sisted in  offering  liberal  terms  to   a   vanquished   enemy. 
With  a  view  to  secure  a  permanent  peace  with  the  em-  a  negotla- 
peror;  he  proposed  such  conditions  as  might  have  even  ^i^"'* 
aatisiied  alternate  victory ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Campo  Formio. 

i  Aaniwl  ResUtery  1797,  p.  S6. 
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CHAP.  Whilst  this  treaty  was  pending,  Bonaparte  dincted 

^^_^l^hia  views  to  the  situation  and  conduct  of  Venice  ;""  which 
1797.      republic  had  long  viewed  with  dissatUraction  the  victori- 
Bonnpwie  ©us  progress  of  ihc  French  in  Italy.      The  house  of  Aus- 
thcgmeni-tria,  though  at  all  times  formidable,   had  never  been  an 
Ve^eef     ohjcci  of  terror  to  Venice,  not  even  when  it  united  Spain 
and  Germany  in  the  same  family.   The  turbulent  and  rest- 
less disposition  of  the  French,    and    their   propensity    to 
democratical  innovation,  alarmed  the  Venetian  aristocracy 
which  feared  that  the  changes  might  extend  to  the  subvcr- 
sion  of  their  authority :  they  took  no   open  share    in    the 
contest,  but  they  favoured  the  imperialists,   and  rendered 
them  as  much  service  as  they  could  without  avowing  hoa- 
tUities  against   their   adversaries.     Bonaparte  was  far  ad- 
vanced into   Austria,   and  reports  were  spread    that    the 
French  army  had  been  drawn  into  a  defile,  and  were  about 
to  capitulate:   the  Venetians  believing  this  rumour,  in  an 
evil  hour  sent  a  large  army  of  their  desultory  troops  to 
attack  the   posU  which  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Italy.     In 
executing    tliese    orders,    the    Venetians    massacred    the 
I     :*•     French  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.    Being  informed 
bf  the  outrages,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  great  body  of  troops 
to  march  inio   the  Venetian   territories.     The  republicans 
easily  defeated  such  opponents ;  and,  on  the  I6th  of  Mi^;  - 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Venice.     Bonaparte  ritalm 
lished  anew  government  on  the  French  model,  insteaA-o^ 
the  aristocracy  which  had  lasted  for  so   many  ccDturi«$L- 
and  acquired  such  eminence  among  European  nations :  Wt 
also  compelled  them  to  pay  a  contribution  amountiBg  ttt 
upwards  of  three  millions  sterling. 
intiorGe-  I"  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly  to  the  Austrim- 

<>'»  cause,  but  the  people  were  attached  to  the  French,  aadi 

desirous  of  a  popular  government :  Bonaparte,  fioon  a£ttm 
the  revolution  of  Venice,  established  a  democratical  gar*^ 
ernment  in  Genoa  j  but  as  the  nobles  had  never  beeK- 
active  in  hostility,  and  did  not  oppose  the  change,  tfaqt^ 
escaped  exactions.  Meanwhile,  the  negotiation  at  Campo- 
Formio  was  proceeding,  the  preliminariea  were  aigaed  is. 
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the  month  of  July,  and  the  definitive  treatf  on  the  17th  of  chap. 

OctoberJ  kJ^^ 

By  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the  emperor  ceded      ^^ 
in  full  sovereignty  to   the  French  republic,  the  \vhole  of  Treaty  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  and  consented  to  their  remain-  t^SnuS). 
ing  in  possession  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Corfu  and 
2^nte,  Cephalonia,  and  all  their  other  isles  in  the  Adriatic, 
together  with  their  settlements  in  Albania,  situated  in  the 
■outheast   of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino :  he  acknowledged  the 
republic,  newly  constituted  under  the  name  Cisalpine,  to 
be  an  independent  state ;  he  ceded  to  it  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  that  had  belonged  to  Austrian  Lombardy, 
and  consented  to  its  possessing  the  cities  and  territories  iniquitous 
of  Berganio,  Brescia,  and  others,  late  the  dependencies  of  dispoMi  of 
Venice;  together  with  the  dutchies  of  Mantua  and  Mo-  riesof  Ve- 
dena ;  the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara ;  and  the  "''^ 
cities  and  territories  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna, 
lately  belonging  to  the  pope.    The  cessions  of  the  French 
republic  to  the  emperor  were  Istria,  Dalmatia,   with  all 
the  Venetian  Islands  in  the  Adriatic,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino,  the  city  of  Venice,  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  republic,  chiefly 
those  lying  between  the  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and 
.the  Adriatic.     Besides  these  public  articles,  there  was  a 
secret  convention,  by  which  it  appears  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Venetian  territories  was  determined,  and  the  empe- 
ror was  to  compensate  his  losses  in  the  Netherlands  by 
the  iniquitous  seizure  of  dominions  before  independent. 
Here,  indeed,  the  emperor  chose  for  his  model  his  neigh- 
bours of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

One  enemy  now  only  remained  to  oppose  the  victori-  S'^maiJIt 
ous  career  of  the  French  republic,  but  that  was  the  most  ^^  combat 
formidable  that  they  did  or  could  encounter.    Having  now  tion  <? 
at  their  command  the  navy  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  Hoi-  |!'^'*^* 
land,  the  French  government  proposed  to  combat  Britain  prapowto 
upon  her  own  element :  naval  warfare,  however,  was  only  2ur™^*f* 
a  part  of  their  intended  hostilities.    Their  objects  in  their  «^^u"t 
contest  with   England   were   principally   three;  to  over-  ccs,aiid 
match  our  navy,  exhaust  our  finances,  and  excite  rebellion.  ^bHtoi. 

1  See  Slate  Papcn,  Oct.  I7th,  I  T'JT. 
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CHAP.    In  the  earlier  pirt  of  1797,  the  circumstances  of  Engbnd 
^j^z^  appeared  favourable  to  the  realization  of  these  hopes:  tt6 
lY^^     bank  was,  as  we  have  seen,'  represented  by  Tery  cmliieat 
senators  as  insolvent ;  the  sailors  were  mntinons,  and  greMT 
discontents  prevuled,  especially   in  Ireland.     Iihtafai 
preparations  were  made  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  HoHtfMt* ' 
M'^^      The  French  plan  of  the  naval  campaign  was,  that^  "dill " 
tkNiainike  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  nav}*  should  be  formed  tatt  ' 
§?^^      one  armada,  sail  early  in  the  spring  to  Brest,  j<Hn  '^Mk' 
Fnmce,      French  ships,  meet  a  poarerful  Dutch  fleet,  and  beardoM 
land,  aad    opon  England  widi  more  than  seventy  sail  Of  the  line.  Ai^ 
^llt^^l^!  >*  ^•^  ^^  policy  of  France  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  tliircft 
naval  armaments,  so  it  was  the  policy  of  England  to  Im^  ' 
them  separate.    Admiral  Duncan  was'appomted  to  wmA 
^|J22oo  **  motions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Texrl,  and  sir  John  Ji*-'* 
<ir&e?ri-  vis  to  intercept  the   Spaniards  on  their  own  coast;  flfc^ 
^^'    Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships  of  a   hundred  aU' 
twelve  guns,  one  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two,  reckoflieC^' 
the  largest  vessel  in    Europe;  two  of  eighty-four,  iU*' 
eighteen  of  seventy-four  guns :  the  squadron  destined  tt'^* 
oppose  this  armada,  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  IMi^''^ 
Admiral      and  some  fngates.    On  the  14th  of  February,  cruising  off 
eooBiersa  ^apc  St.  Vincent,  Jervis  descried   the  hostile  fleet;    SO 
Spanish       inferior  in  force,  the  British  admiral  saw  that  his  poHcr 

fleet  of  iQ-  J-    .1       i_  -J  •  •  m 

perior  was  to  divide  the  enemy :  rapid  m  executing  as  well  as 
yTJ^^j^J^^  wise  and  bold  in  planning,  he  formed  his  line  with  woB« 
Able  derful  despatch,  passed  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  separated 

fnrdividinc  onc-tliird  of  It  from  the   main  body,  and  by  a  vigorous 
mv'sif^     •  cannonade  compelled   it  to  remain  to  leeward,  and  pre- 
vented its  junction  with  the  centre  till  the  evening.    After 
having  thus  broken  through  the  enemy's  line,  and,  by  tfais 
daring  and  fortunate   measure,  diminished  his  force  firom 
twenty-seven    ships    to  eighteen,    he  perceived  that    the 
Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to  recover  his  superiority,  was 
endeavouring  to  rejoin  the  ships  separated  from  him,  by 
wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines ;  but  commo- 
dore Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rearmott  ship,  directly  wore, 
Mdand     and  by  standing  towards  him  prevented  his  design.      He 
«ieMiioo :  ^^^  ^^^  ^o  encounter  the  Spanish  admiral  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  guns,  aided  by  two  others,  each  of  them 
three  d«.ckcrs :  he  was  happiljr  relieved  from  this  danger- 
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•OS  posidoQ  by  the  codling  up  of  two  ships  to  his  assist-    chap. 
attce,  which  detained  the  Spanish  admiral  and  his  seconds,  ^^^^L^ 
ciU  he  was  attacked  by  four   other  British  ships ;  when,      ^^^y. 
fiadiDg  that  he  could  not  execute  his  design,  he  made  the 
afigoal  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  form  together  for 
llieir  defence.  The  British  admiral,  before  they  could  get 
iBlor  their  stations,  directed  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of 
which  were  entangled  with  others,  to  be  attacked,  and  four 
were  captured.    In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  its  main  body  had 
nearly  rejoined  it,  with  four  other  ships,  two  of  which  were 
aot  in  the  engagement :  this  was  a  strength  more  than  equal 
to  that  which  remained  of  the  British  squadron,  fit,  after 
to  severe  a  contest,  for  a  fresh  action.    The  Spaniards, 
however,  would  not  adventure  to  face  the  British  force  in 
dote  battle,  and  retreated.    The  victorious  squadron  of  (leeittre 
Britain  carried  oiFthe  four  captured  vessels,  two  of  them  untvic-^ 
banting  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  eighty-four,  and  ^^^' 
tlie  other  seventy-four.    The  slain  and  wounded  on  board 
of  these,  before  they  struck,  amounted  to  six  hundred ; 
find  on  board  of  the  British  squadron  to  half  that  number : 
tlM  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  other  Spanish  ships 
were  also  computed  to  amount"*   to  about  six  hundred. 
The  vanquished  fleet  withdrew  to  Cadiz,  whither  it  was 
iaimediately  followed  by  the  victors,  who  blocked  it  up  in 
so  close  a  manner,  that  not  one  of  the  numerous  ships  of 
force  belonging  to  Spain  in  that  capacious  harbour  durst 
venture  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful  batte- 
ries that  were  erected  for  its   defence.    There  the  British 
squadron  commanded  the  seas,  and  took  many  prizes. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  bombard  Cadiz,  under 
che  immediate  direction  of  commodore  Nelson,  and  in  one 
of  them  great  execution  was  done.    Thus  the  victory  of  Totaiiydit- 
Jervis  entirely  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  three  allied  JJJJ^JJJj 

powers.  entiny. 

The  Dutch  made  mighty  preparations,  with  a  view,  it 
was  supposed,  of  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  invading 
Ireland :  but,  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Duncan  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  them  to  venture  out  of  port  without 

m  See  London  Gazette  eitraordiiMtyy  for  March  Sd,  1797. 
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^^     about  the  antomnal  equinox,  obliged  Duncan  Id 


I7a7.  Yarmouth  to  repair  his .  ships :  the  Batavian, 
pow«rftir  ordered  admiral  De  Winter  to  sail  with  all  posailiiii  sg^nil 
e^nped  dition,  hoping  they  might  proceed  so  lar  on  their 
%^i  Brest  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Dunc«i  M 
pitipow  to  their  junction  with  the  French  fleet:  hut  they  aoqa 
'jpiSiieh  at  it  would  be  'impossible  to  elude  tibe  vigilance  of  ^'Our 
UmoMd  ^*  Apprized  by  the  aignals  of  his  advanced 
t£Sd^i  the  Dutch  fleet  had  left  the  Texel,  Duncan^  :on3thr2ftCMll 
^^^°'  of  October,  sailed. from  Yarmouth  roads r  roachhig  #p 
coast  of  Holland  late  in  the  evening,  he  stati«iiedfHii 
squadron  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  regaiainghdii 
c!ro|^  Texeh  On  the  1 1  th  of  October,  early  in  the  nK)niii|g»-^im 
down.        descried  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  in  a  line  of  batde. 


nine  roiies  to  leeward  between  Egmont  and  C^mpetdoiiHl 

Btuioan,     To  prevent  ihem   from   approaching  nearer  the  aiuMf 

a  k^X^»  Duncan  resolved  to  break  their  line :  this  mpvenientAtf 

bremkithe  speedily  executed,  and,  about  twelve  o'clock,^  close  tatinll 

Im!"^*     began,"  wherein  admiral  Duncan's  division  attackcd«;dl9 

van  of  the  Dutch,  and  admiral  Onslow  the  rear.  The*4lip 

mounted  by  Duncan  lay  near  three  hours  alongside  of  lUl 

Dutch  admiral  De  Winter,  and  the  conflict  between  those 

two    brave  commanders   was  remarkably   obstinate  and 

destructive.    The  latter  did  not  strike  his  flag  till  all  Ua 

masts   were   overboard,  half  of  bis  crew  was  slain  Oi 

wounded,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  mons 

resistance.    The  Dutch  vice*admiral  yielded  to  admiwj 

Onslow,  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition! 

and  al)  the  Dutch  ships  that  struck  had   defended  thcflR» 

selves  with  equal  bravery,  being  almost  every  one  totalfy 

The  Bi-i.    disabled.    About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  termiv 

j!J|M^*^^     natcd  in  a  decisive  victory  to  British  valour  and  Britidi 

most  brii-   skill,  Our  fleet,  by  this  time,  was  within  five  miles  of  dm 

tory.    V    shore,  and  in  no  more  than  five  fathoms  water;  so  that 

the  admiral's  chief  care  now  was  to  prevent  his  victi^ioua 

fleet  from  being  entangled  in  the  shallows.  This  necessvqr 

precaution,  and  the  approach  of  night,  compelled  him.  10 

discontinue  the  pursuit,  which  saved  a  remnant  of  tb^ 

gncrdy^s  fleet :  no  fewer,  however,   were  captured  tlMR 

ff  f^  Ijoofio^  Gazette  atraordjoarjTy  Oct  ICth,  1797 .' 
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eight  ships  of  the   line,  two  of  fifty-six  guns,    and  two    CHAP, 
frigates.    The  loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,  in  this  bloody  ^Jl^JL, 
and  well  fought   batde,   was  very  great ;   in  the  British      xm 
squadron  it   amounted  to   seven  hundred;    but   in    the 
Dutch,  to  twice  that  number ;  and  they  were  the  choicest 
of  their  seamen.     Naval  critics  impute  this  victory  to  the 
aaited  boldness  and  judgment  which  carried  the  British 
ieec  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore.    It  is  indeed  an 
instance  of  a  position  which  the  series  of  facts   in  this 
history  illustrates,  that,   to  Britain  engaged  in  war, 

THE  most  adventurous  COURAGE  IS  THE  WISEST  POLICV. 

This  grand  victory  entirely  overturned  the  naval  projects 
of  France.    The  two  illustrious  admirals,  who  iu  their  ^  <  .   . 
respective   stations  broke   the   marrtime  power  by  which  Jervhaii^i 
France  had  expected  to  invade   and  annoy  England,  be-  are^cilcii 
sides  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  die  nation,  received  the  ^^adoru 
honour  of  the  peerage,  with   the   titles   taken  from  the  age/^^*^ 
scenes  of  their  respective   victories :  Jervis  was  created  i|.pejijij"  * 
earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan  viscount  Duncan  of  Cam-  thcicsMui 
pcrdown.    These  were  the   chief  naval  transactions  of  a  Man^huws 
year,  that  so  strongly  repeated  the  lesson  of  former  wars,  Jer  ainc»°* 
that  France  or  her  auxiliaries  waste  their  efforts  in  seeking  the  futiiitr 
to  humble  the  navy  of  England.  hig^wlth**  ' 

During  this  year,  great  internal  dissension  manifested  £  ^J'^^T  ^ 
itself  in  France;  the  royalists  were  becoming  so  powerful,  luteiuai 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  republi-  j.>^n^. 


At  anew  election  of  the  national  councils,  a  consider-  T^^  ^J,^ 
able  proportion  of  members  friendly  to  royalty ,was  returned; 
among  these  were  Pichegru  with  his  friends  and  adherents. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,  was  the  strenuous  supporter  of  directorial  govern- 
ment*    Angereau,  one  of  his  generals,  a  brave  and  enter-* 
prising  officer,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  undertook  to 
support  the  directorial  leaders  in  their  attempts  to  crush 
the  royalists.      Having  concerted  measures  for  striking  Alleged 
a.  decisive  blow,  Barras,  Reubel,  and  Lareveillere,  three  ***"''*"*'- " 
of  .the   directors,  intrusted   Angereau   to   repair  to   the 
national  council,  and  arrest  sixty  of  the  deputies  whom 
they  charged  with  conspiracy  for  reestablishing  royalty. 
Among  the  accomplices  they  included  Camot  and   Bar- 
tbelenuy  the  two  remaining  djprecte  >  execut- 


.  •  •> 

ed  his  commiflBion  on  the  4th  of  $eptea»ber»  jrid|(tfMi 
•ommary  aiMl  decisive  expedition ;  the  apccifiedtidilHte 
were  imreBted,  avd  also  Baithelemii  CamoC  tj 
escape.     The  directory  published  addressea^ 
people,  declaring  that  diis  arrestment  was  nei 
t^« 'salvation  of  the  republic*   As  a  great  majarityripC. 
SrSom,     pie  waa  attached  to  a  republican  form  of 
^St^  *    were  easily  persuaded  that  the  condua  of.  Am, 
was  right  and  expedient.  The  directors  haTingi 
ed  their  superiority  and  present  stability,  piiifiasmlillwli^ 
selves  disposed  to  lenient  punishment,  md.Am,tibiKfj 
not  suflfer  any  blood  to  be  spilt;  but  thatdMiflUiiC4 
spirators  should  be  transported.     In  oppoaition 
professions  of  mercy,  it  was  answered,  tlutt:  d^ 
grossly  transgressed  the  first  principles  of  justkai 
alleged  copspirators  were  never  tried  ;  and  that  insMadMf 
a  free  constitution,  the  government  was  an  ariMtrnsfj  i^N 
garchy,  rendering  the  property,  liberty,  and  life<4>£ 
Frenchman  dependent  on  the  directors,  and  the 
which  was  at  their  devotion. 
JVjuJ^Sj^        M£A]iwiiix.s,  attempts  was  made  by  the  British 
ftMe.        ernment  to  renew  the  negotiation  for  peace:  an 
note,  dated  the  Ist  of  June,  was  sent  to  the  Frepch 
ister  for  foreign  affairs,  intimating  a  willingness  to 
into  a  negotiation  for  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  aad^ 
for  the   regulation   of  preliminaries,  to   be   definitivd|r 
arranged  at  a  future  congress.    The  answer  of  the  diree^ 
ory  expressed  an  equal  disposition  to  pacific  meaaursM 
but  signified,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  that  negotiatswa 
should  at  once  be  set  on  foot  for  a  definitive  treaty*    Xha 
directory  was  anxiously  intent  upon  giving  the  law  to  Eag^ 
land,  as  it  had  done  to  other  countries,  and  was  desiioon, 
for  that  purpose,  to  remove  all  obstructions  that  must- 
arisen  from  a  junction  of  the  common  interests  of  its 
together  with  its  own.     In  transmitting  the  passports  irir 
the  expected  minister,  they  specified  that  he  was  to.lia 
furnished  with  full  power,  to  negotiate  a  definitive..- 
sepsirate  treaty.     As  the  republican  party  and  the 
were  paramount  in  France,  the  government  jdepea4faa|t 
i^ppn  their  support  for  its  own  subility  and  power,  it  «ih 
i^jNsary  in  conducting  thp  negotiation  to  xeginrd  th» 
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vpinioQ  and  sentiments  of  both.     The  republicans  were    CHAP, 
•olicitouft  that  no  concessions  should  be  made  favourable  .  ^J\l 


M  the  interests  of  royalty  or  its  partisans,  either  in  France^  179^, 
even  its  proximity.  The  soldiers  and  of&cers  were  no 
anxious,  that  the  vast  acquisitions  made  by  their  val« 
0iir  should  be  retained  ;  and,  that  after  so  many  victories, 
dMi  fruits  of  their  exploits  should  not  be  relinquished. 
9f either  disposed  nor  able  to  thwart  these  inclinations, 
guided  by  similar  sentiments,  the  directory  sent  their 


initter  to  meet  lord  Malmsbury,  at  Lisle.     The  British  Lord 
ibassador  proposed  the  plan  of  pacification  which  his  bunTir 
constituents  had  formed.     This  scheme  demanded  from  "entto 
fipain  a  cession  of  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  and  from  the  Pro|»cMi- 
JAatavian  republic  a  cession  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^^0?  ^* 
CcKhin  in  the  East  Indies,  and  its  possessions  in  Ceylon.  briMufi- 
ithk  these  conditions,  an  entire  restitution  would  be  made, 
«i  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  that  it  had  taken  from 
■France  and  its  allies,  in  the  course  of  the  war.     It  requir- 
'•d  that  the  prince  of  Orange's  property  should  be  restor- 
ed to  him,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  be   allowed;   and 
duu  France  should  engage  to  procure  for  him  at  the  gen- 
eral peace,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  offices  and 
dignities  in  the  united  provinces.     The  queen  of  Portugal 
should  also  be  included  in  this  treaty,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  demands  of  any  kind.     On  the  part  of  France,  Preiimi- 
the  minister  required  as  preliminaries  to  any  treaty,  first,  siti(Mi?^ 
ft  full  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  French  republic ;  ^"*"^- 
Mcondly,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  hencefor- 
irard  desist  from  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France; 
monarchy  having  been  totally  abolished  by  the  French, 
^hey  could  no  longer  permit  any  claim,  though  merely 
■ominal  and  inconsequential,  to  remain  in  the  possession 
vi  any  prince  ;  and  therefore  expected  and  required  that 
at-  should   be  relinquished  by   the    British  monarchs   in 
are ;  thirdly,  that  the  ships  taken  by  the  English  at 
should  be  restored,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  and 
e  that  had  been  destroyed.    The  French  republic  was 
■draowledged  in  the  addresses  of  the  British  ambassador 
10  its  plenipotentiar}%^     The  renunciation  of  the  title  of 

|»See  MMcciBve  State  Pspert  between  lord  Malmtbttry  sod  the  French 
^^iWitPiittt  LUe,  In  Jely,  Avgait,  md  September,  1797. 
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CHAP,    king  of  France,  lord  Malmsbury  deemed  a  clsum  hardly 
^^*      worthy  of  serious  reasoning.     The  demand  of  the  reati* 
^y^j      tution  of  the  captured  ships,  was  a  matter  of  real  impor- 
Farthcr      tance ;    he,    therefore,  by  the  instructions  of  his   coart, 
"""        forbore    giving   any  decisive  answer,    until    the    French 
should  state  their  propositions,  or,  in  diplomatic  language^ 
The  their  contre  project.     The  French   note    stated   another 

pror»oaie      preliminary,  more  important  and  comprehensive  than  any 
resuiuiion,  ^f  ^^  former ;  that  England  should  engage  to  make  an 
any  ec^T-  entire  restitution  of  all  the  possessions  it  had  taken,  not 
^^^         only  from  France,    but  from  Spain  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public :  they  required  the  ambassador  to  accede   to   this 
proposal,   and  if   already  not  sufficiently   authorized,  to 
despatch  a  messenger  to  the  British  court,   iu  order  ta 
procure  the  necessary  powers.     The  argument  on  which 
they  founded   this   peremptory  requisition  was,  that  the 
treaties  between  France  and  its  Spanish  and  Batavian  aU 
lies  respectively  guaranteed  to   each  other  the  territeries 
Ia^  b  -  ^^^  possessed  previously  to  the  war.     Lord  Malmsbury 
rydceUrci  declared  such  an  imperious  and  unqualified  demand  must 
MnaUe^R     Speedily  break  the  negotiation,  as  it  proposed  cession  on 
proposition  ^^  one  side,  without  any  compensation  on  the  other  :   i£ 
lulinissiblc.  this  Were  the  resolution  of  the  directory,  the   negotiation 
was  at  an  end ;  and  it  only  remained   for  Great  Britain  to 
persevere  in  maintaining,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigency,  a  war  that  could  not  be  ended 
yji^  but  by  yielding  to   such  disgraceful  terms.     The   French 

French  ministers  hinted,  that  some  modlRcalion  might  be  devised^ 
and  pi-c-  *  and  professed  to  apply  to  the  directory  lor  fresh  instruc- 
tcnilHciis-  ^jQjjg,       The    whole    month   of   August    passed   without 

|KlSltlOll  to  ^     ^  , 

m/Hiitica-  any  decisive  answer  from  France  :  the  republican  negotia- 
tors, in  frequent  conference  with  lord  Malmsbury,  inti- 
mated that  the  directory  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  its 
allies  to  terms  more  consonant  to  the  views  of  £ngland* 
Lord  Malmsbury  was  fully  aware  that  these  pretences 
were  totally  unfounded,  and  that  both  Spain  and  Holland 
were  driven  to  hostilities  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
were  desirous  of  peace  :  nevertheless,  he  yet  continued  to 
wait  a  positive  answer.  For  a  fortnight  more  the  procras- 
tination continued  :  meanwhile  the  republican  party  com* 
pletely  accomplished  their  purpose   of  subjugating  their 


uon. 
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adversaries ;  and  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the   CHAP. 
4itii  of  September,  new  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  nc-      V~: 
gotiate   with   lord   Malmsbur}-.     These'  ministers,    after      ^j^j 
•ome  prefatory  professions  of  the  desire  of  the  French  Dilatory 
gDvemment  for  peace,  peremptorily  repeated  the  imprac-  uluiftheir' 
ticability  of  a  negotiation,  except  on  the  principle  of  com-  jS^^*^™! 
|dete  restitution  on  the  part  of  Britain,  without  any  com-  arc  fixed, 
pcasation.**      Finding  Britain,   in  the  plenitude  of  power  their  pro- 
and  resources,  would   not  accede   to  such   dishonourable  1»****5«*"^ 

restitution 

eonditions,  the   French  government  ordered  lord  Malms-  without 
bury  to  depart  from  Lisle.      Whether  the  rupture  of  the  JJIfent"*' 
firat  negotiation  is  imputable  to   Britain  or   France,  is  a  BHtHin  re- 

.,  .  I  .    1        1      •  r  1  fusing  8ucb 

rabjcct  which  admits  ot   such  very  strong  arguments  on  dishonour- 
bcith  sides,*"   that  the    impartial   historian,   satisfied    with  "i')n,*^^*^' 
■fatiBg  the  facts,   will  not  rashly  give  judgment;  it  was  Maimsbu- 
kidecd   a   question  of  prudence,   balancing  probabilities,  Ijered  to 
was,  or  was  not  the  retention   of  Belgium  by  France  so  Sf.^"***  ^ 
important  as  to  counterpoise  the  miseries  of   war?  If  it  tureofthii 
was,  were  our  means  of  compelling  its  restitution  such  as  ji^S^iJ^" 
tQ  render  success    likely  ?   In  the  second  netrotiation,  we  tlonaWy 

,  ,1     ,  ;  .  .       owing  to 

were  not  merely  called  to  acquiesce  m  possessions  acquir-  Fnuice. 
cd  by  the  French,  and  which  it  would  be  evidently  diiE- 
colt  to  extort  from  them  by  force;  but  to  relinquish, 
without  a  compensation,  our  acquisitions,  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  us  by  force*  Here  the  historian 
laay  safely  give  judgment,  that  the  hostile  conclusion  of 
the  second  negotiation  arose  from  the  French  republic. 
We  have  uniformly  seen  that  peace  is  the  permanent  in*- 
tcrest  of  the  two  fir^i  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that 
every  war  has  left  both  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror 
in  a  worse  situation  than  they  would  have  been  if  no  con* 
last  had  arisen :  national  rivalry  unfortunately  produced 
animosity  and  enmity,  and  overwhelmed  all  views  of  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  interest*  This  hostility  had  been 
atrongly  inflamed  by  the  events  of  the  present  war.  Irre-  Cause*  of 
sistibly  triumphant  over  all  other  enemies,  France  had  ex-  disixwition 
perienced  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  opposition  from  '"  I'^i'^ncc* 

•  - 

q  See  in  Stite  PnpprB,  1797,  the  notes  and  conferences  between  ffie  respce- 
^ra-unbassitdors,  from  the  IStK  of  Sjeptenibcr  to  the  lat  of  October,  1797.  « 

r  See  Erskine  on  the  eanses  and  con8e«iuence8  of  war,  and  answer  br  John 
fpff^n),  caq.  also,  answer  by  John  Bowles,  esq. 
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CHA]^.    England:  not  only  resentment,  nor  even  ambidon^  but 
^^      pride  stimulated  her  to  show  herself  superior  in  combat  to 


^jgj^  England  as  weU  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Republican 
energy  inspiring  and  invigorating  immense  military  force, 
afforded,  she  conceived,  the  means  of  humbling,  or  even 
subjugating,  her  most  formidable  and  potent  rival*  Their 
recent  victory  over  interior  adversaries  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  employ  its  spirit,  resources,  and  instru- 
ments, without  interruption,  against  the  only  enemy  wluck 
the  total  dissolution  of  the  coalition  had  now  left*  Theae 
inclinations  were  cherished  by  their  most  brilliant  and  cap- 
tivating orators :  England  was  represented  as  another 
Carthage,  long  paramount  in  opulence,  and  in  power  rest- 
ing upon  that  opulence;  but  which  France,  as  another 
Rome,  would  overwhelm  by  superiority  of  military 
strength.  These  sentiments  and  ideas  impressed  in  both 
the  government  and  the  nation,  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  dismissal  of  lord  Malmsbury,  and  to  the  persistance  in 
war  with  England. 
PiMon-  The  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  existed  both  in 

Scotitml.     England  and  in  Scotland,  with   a   fluctuation  of  increase 
and  decrease  ever  since  the  first  diffusion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,   this  year  was  in  Scotland  brought  into 
alarming  action,   by  a  misconception  of  the   militia  act : 
Misappre-  misrepresented  by  jacobin  dcmagoi^ues,  many  of  the  igno- 
tbe  militia  rant  peasants  appear  to  have  considered  it  as  a  press  actY 
R* ts.         compelling  the  persons  drawn  to  become  soldiers.      Vari- 
ous partial   tumulis  arose  in  the  manufacturing  towns  as 
well  as  agricultural  villages  and   districts  in  the  low  coun- 
tries of  Scotland,  and  were  not  suppressed  without  the 
intervention  of  military  force.     These,  however,  possess- 
ing neither  unity  of  design  nor  system,   were   without 
much  difficulty  quelled  through  the  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates aided  by  military  activity.      In  more  sequestered 
districts,   where  soldiers    were   rarely  stationed,  tumult, 
and  indeed  insurrection,  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  over- 
power the  civil  magistrates,  and,  for  a  time,  to  suspend 
Alarming    all  regular  government.      In  the  highlands  of  Perthshire, 
Perth-'*"  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  its  tributary  rivers,  and  in  the 
akirc.         adjacent  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  Grampians,   the  com- 
mon people  were  remarkable  for  industry,   sobriety,  and 
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€ther  Tirtues'  that  render  this  useful  station  respectable :    CHAP, 
pious  and  attentive  to  the  essential   duties   of   religion,        '  ' 
without  the  puritanical  funaticism  of  some  of  the'  adjacent  ^1797 
districts.     They  were  characteristically  respectful  to   the 
higher  ranks ;  in  some  cases  even  to  the  submissiveness 
o£  feudal  ideas,  and  beyond  the  necessary  subordination^ 
of  regular  liberty.      As,  however,  they  advanced  in  civdi- 
xation  and  knowledge,  agricultural  skill,  successfully  ex- 
erted, in  various  instances  producer!  independence  of  situa- 
tion ;  independence  of  sentiment   began  to  follow ;    and, 
about  the  commencement  of  the   French  revolution,  they 
liad  reached  a  very  proper  medium  between  servility  and 
arrogance,  and  were  what  British  peasants  ma\-  always  be 
wished    to    continue.       Intelligent   and   inquisitive,    they 
vere  anxiously  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  public  aifairs  : 
newspapers  found  their  way  into  those  recesses,  and  they 
became  extremely  interested  in  the  transactions  of  the  con* 
linent.^      When  the  contest   seemed  to  be    between   the 
mass  of  the  people  and  their  former  lords,  their  minds, 
being  alive  to  such  discussions,  were  the  more  easily  im- 
pressed by  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  were  studi- 
ously spread  among  them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  coun- 
trymen.     At    first   they  did    not  clearly  apprehend  what 
benefits  "  The  Rights  of  Man"  held   forth  ;  but  under- 
stood its  scope  iu  general  to  be  the  redress  of  all  grievan- 
ces under  which  they  might  fancy  themselves  to  labour." 
Those  highlandcrs  were,  in  most  respects,  contented  with 
their  lot,  and,  for  several  years,  were  not  driven  to  dissa- 
tisfaction, though  they  gradually  relaxed  in  deference  to 
their  lay  superiors,   and   also  to  their  clergy,  whom  they 
had    hitherto    regarded    with    peculiar   veneration.     The 
country  not  affording  provision  for  all  its  natives,  many  of 
these  migrate  to  more  productive  districts,  whence  some 
of  them  returning  to  visit  the  habitations  of  their  fathers, 
bring  back  with  them  the   ideas   of  their  new  residence. 
Hence  principles  and  doctrines  of  Glasgow  and  of  Paisley 

■  See  Statistical  Aceoiints  of  the  parishei  of  Blair,  Moalin,  Logierate, 
little  Dtinkdd,  Wecm,  Dull,  ami  Fortingul. 

t  Sec  Stali«iical  Account  of  Litde  UunkeUl  bj  Mr.  John  Robertson,  cler- 
ffmmn  of  the  parish,  written  in  ir9€ 

a  They  nrst  conceived  Uiat  Torn  Paine  was  to  put  an  end  to  exdMemem^ 
«fco«e  offiee,  enhancing  the  prioe  of  the  farourite  beryrage,  vhiikeji  h  pc^- 
inly  anpopaUr. 
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OSAP.-  found  their  way  to  Athol.  Somewhat  before  this  time/ 
J~*  two  noted  agitators,  named  Menziea  and  Cameron,  having 
tr97.  returned  to  the  highlands  from  the  chief  scenes  of  Scotch 
Cftuea  And  QonvcDtionalists,  pitched  their  abode  in  a  populous  part 
n  iga  rt.  ^^  the  districts  in  question ;  there  they  actively  disse^' 
minated  the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  made  very  great 
progress  among  their  countrymen  ;  and,  by  the  beginniog 
of  179r,  had  succeeded  in  inclining  the  people  to  dislifct 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  wish  for  a  revolutioii : 
but  though  these  fellows  were  laying  the  train,  mattsvi 
did  not  appears  fit  for  lighting  the  match.  Such  wi(s 
the  sute  of  things  when  the  report  of  the  militia  act 
reached  the  country,  together  with  very  exaggerated  ac* 
counts  of  the  resistance  of  the  people  in  the  soullu 
About  the  1st  of  September,  the  populace  were  all  in  a 
ferment,  and  then  only  did  the  gentlemen  receive  my 
intimation  of  the  spirit  that  Was  predominant.  In  twtt 
da)'s  the  country  was  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  even  insur* 
rection:  the  mob  visited  the  house  of  every  roagistrata^ 
ckrgyman,^  or  other  gentleman  of  respectability,  and 
jjrofTcTed  them  oaths*  and  engagements  to  join  in  opposing 
the  militia  act;  but  such  still  was  the  influence  of  habi- 
tual ideas,  that  they  drew  up  those  compulsory  stipulations 
on  the  stamps  required  by  the  law  for  legalising'  agree* 
merits;  in  their  violation  of  all  law,  they  rendered 
hom»ge  to  the  conventional  and  social  securities  which 
law  establishes.  The  moi)  threatened  recusants  with  the 
destruction  of  their  houses ;  and,  to  show  themselves 
prt-pared  for  conflagration,  carried  with  them  fire  and 
combustibles ;  and  the  watchword,  which  they  roared 
with  infuriate  yell  as  they  approached  the  seats  of  gentle* 
men,  was  "  straw  and  burning  coals  ?"  Most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, to  preserve  their  property,  yielded  to  the  mandates 
of  the  mob,  and  professed  to  incur  obligations  that  could 
not  be  binding,  and  there  being  no  military  force,  did  not 
attempt  a  resistance,  which,  if  the  insurgents  were  reso^ 
lute,  must  have  certainly  proved  destructive  :  a  few  argu- 
ed with  some  reason,  that  persons  so  new  to  riot  and  out^ 

X  Thpir  trcAtment  of  one  clergyman  of  the  most  eMiinablc  cbai'actcr,  td- 
ran<-i  4  hi  years,  brought  on  an  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death,  long  before 
the  |)rcvious  vigour  of  bit  constitution  taught  his  fHcnds  to  expect  his  dcctius. 
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could   not   immediately   proceed  to  atrocity;  they    CHAP, 
cfore  refused  to  make  a  promise  which  they  did  not  ^  J!^^ 

to  perform  ;  and  some  gentlemen  made  very  vigor-  -.j.* 
dispositions  for  defence.  The  event  demonstratetl 
in  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case,  repugnance 
the  most  effectual;  resolute  refusal  was  followed  by  no 
,ge,  whereas  concession  to  lawless  demands  produced 
e  violence,  and  much  insult.  As  the  insurgents  pro-  Revoiu. 
,  they  assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  organiza-  Sw^i. 
;  the  respective  rioters,  in  their  operations,  changed 
icts,  so  as  to  be  less  easily  recognised,  should  order 
and  judicial  inquiry  be  instituted.  The  first 
ise  of  the  legislative  functions  with  which  they  had 
ted  themselves,  they  proposed  to  be  the  annihilation 
ndiree  classes  of  men,  clergymen,  lairds  (landholders)^ 
excisemen,  and  thus  to  commence  revolution  by  the 
iition  of  religion  and  revenue,  and  the  confiscation  of 
rty.^  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country, 
ir  leaders,  though  active  and  daring,  were  not  able ; 
prematurely  exulting  in  success,  through  their  own 
ity,  were  the  more  easily  surprised  and  arrested  in  a 
r  which  was  hurrying  on  to  rebellion. 
fit  The  chief  person  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  from  rank, 
ne,  and  his  ofBcial  situation  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
ijimiilij  ^  was  the  duke  of  Athol :  his  house  was  in  consi- 
Hjiable  danger,  but  was  preserved  by  a  mixture  of  pru- 
iUpQce  and  resolution,  the  most  efficacious  that  could  be 
Mtiployed  in  encountering  a  mob  that  was  furious  in  vio- 
Jince,  without  being  desperate  in  atrocity.  The  rioters 
Upd  advanced  to  a  park  wall  that  separates  the  public  road 
JjUm  a  lawn  before  Athol  house,  and  urged  their  demands 
U  a  tone  of  imperious  dictation.  The  duke  explained 
^lOrthem  their  misconception  of  the  act,  calmly  expostu- 
,l|ted  with  them  on  their  conduct,  and  advised  them  to 
to  the  occupations  of  the  season.  Many  of  his 
TS  were  disposed  to  listen  to  this  salutary  advice,  but 
ffAen,  more  outrageous,  would  persevere ;  and  some  of 
threatened  to  break  into  the  grounds,  and  set  the 


[t-TIi^  nader,  by  reeurriog  to  vol.  fii.  p.  d4^  will  see  a  striking resembUnM 
"-  the  object!  of  the  French  peaianU  in  1789*  and  theae  highlandera  Ux 
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CHAP,   house  on   fire.      Lord  Henry   Murray,    brother  to  the 
^^^yryi^^  duke,  agreeably  to  the  prompt  execution  of  military  pro- 
Ifljr^  .  cedure,  proposed  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  insttrgentai 
with  the  servants,   adherents,  and  guests  of  the  family^ 
and  a  small  party  of  light  horse  that  was  at  hand :  but  hit 
grace  was  averse  to  a  measure  which  must  have  produced 
the  effusion  of  blood,   and  might  drive  the  populace  .to 
desperation*     Finding  them  about  to  enter  the  grounds, 
he  gave  directions  to  load  and  point  cannon  that  were 
placed  in  the  lawn  for  festive  occasions,  with  all  the  arms 
of  his  house  to  be  in  readiness ;  with  much  danger  to 
himself,  he  walked  to  the  paling,  and  told  the  rioters  diat| 
if  one  of  them  entered  his  grounds,  he  would  order  m 
gencrral  fire.      Finding  them  intimidated  by  his  resolution, 
he,  after  some  time,  resumed  a  milder  strain,  and  appeal* 
ed  to  feelings  which,  though  suspended,  he   knew  were 
not  yet  extinguished  ;  and  at  length  they  departed,  though 
not  without  leaving   an  apprehension  that  they  might  be 
brought  back   by  Menzies  and   Cameron,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  intend  coming  to  the  same  place  the  following 
day^  with  a  very  large   body,  from  an  equally  populous 
district  as  Athol ;  and  the  next  was  expected  to  be  a  very 
criiical  day  :   but  the  prompt   measures  which  were  con- 
trived or  adopted   by  his   grace,  disconcerted   the   insur* 
gents.      The    ringleaders,    apprehending   no    interruption 
from  government,  passed  the  night  at  their  respective  ha- 
bitations with  as  confident  security  as  if  they  had  returned 
to  enjoy  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  lawful  business.     The 
direct    roads   between  their   mansions  and  the   station  of 
anv  military  force,  were  all  either  possessed  or  observed 
by  their  friends  and  votaries.      The  duke,  aware  of  this 
circumstance,  sent  the  light  horse,  not  above  twelve  in 
number,   by   a   circuitous   route    across   the   mountains; 
which,  not  being  suspected,  he  naturally  conceived  would 
not  be  watched.     The  party,  with  professional  expedition, 
arrived,  before  daybreak,  at  the  place  of  their  destination, 
seized  the  fellows,  and  escorted  them  in  a  chaise  along 
the  road  to  Edinburgh.     The  intelligence  spread  instan- 
taneously through    the  country,   where   the   people   were 
before  hastening  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.      And  here 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  shows 
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how  naturally  men,  totally  unacquainted  with  military  oc-    CHAP, 
cupations,  adopt  the  schemes  of  soldiers  in  circumstances  ,1^1 
that  appear  to  chem  to  require  force,  either  for  defence  or      ^j^ 
aggression*     The  object  of  the  populace  was  to  rescue  the 
ringleaders  :  expresses  were  despatched  to  have  the  defiles 
•eized,  so  that  smaller  bodies  might  detain  the  convoy  until 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  arrive.  The  different 
passes  were  beset  with  a  skill  worthy  of  regular  soldiers; 
and  chough  the  insurgents  could  not  obstruct,  they  consi- 
derably retarded    the  dragoons,    who  were    unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities  as  long  as  they  could  be  avoided. 
The    mob,    with  considerable  judgment,  spent  no  more 
time  at  smaller   defiles   in  opposing    the  escort,  than  to 
enable  great  numbers  to  press  forward  to  that  on  which 
they  fixed  as  the  chief  position  of  resistance.      This  was 
a  bridge  over  the  Bran,  a   rapid  river   that  falls  into  the 
Tay,  that  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
ghauts  of  the  Grampians.    There  the  insurgents,  besetting 
the  bridge,  seized  the  horses  of  the  carriage.     The  mob 
were  many  thousand   in  number  :    the  commander  used 
every  peaceable  effort  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  popu- 
lace to  let  the   party  pass  without  opposition  ;  but  finding 
all  unavailing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  form  for  a  charge. 
The  rioters  seeing  the  swords  drawn  and  ready  for  action, 
and  being  hitherto  the  votaries  of  speculative  error  rather 
than  of  practical  guilt,   as  much  awed  by  the  crisis  that 
Inust  begin  bloodshed  and  rebellion  as  intimidated  by  the 
danger,  suffered  the  carriage  to  pass  on,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  seat  of  justice.     The  ringleaders  being  seized,  the 
misguided  peasants  returned   by  degrees   to  their  usual 
occupations.     This  insurrection  caused  a  dreadful  alarm, 
not  only  in   the   scene  of  its  operation,  but  throughout 
Perthshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.    Though  being 
quelled   in  a  short  time,  it  was  less  memorable  in  event 
than  at  one  time  it  threatened,  yet  it  appears  to  me  suffi- 
ciently important  to  deserve  historical  record  :  it  illustrates 
the  close  connexion  between  levelling  doctrines  and  revo- 
lutionary attempts.     It  farther   proves  that,   in   tumults 
which  arise  from  mischievous  error  rather  than  criminal 
intention,  implicit  concession  is  far  from  being  the  most 
effectual  policy  ;  submission  to  even  absurd  claims  of  the 
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Siate  of  public  opinions  and  sentiments  at  the  meeting'  of 
parliament, — Eff^ects  of  British  victories^  and  the  haughty 
conduct  of  France, — Discontent  is  much  less  prevalent 
than  informer  years — the  nation  regards  the  continuance 
of  war  as  unavoidMe^  and  bravely  resolve  to  meet  the 
exi^^ency — the  king  publicly  states  the  progress  and  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation — the  nation  in  general  is  disposed 
to  support  government. — Aleeting  of  parliament-^-'-eni^ou- 
raged  by  the  public  sentiment^  the  minister  adopts  a  new 

-  scheme  of  finance — he  proposes  to  alleviate  the  funding 
system  by  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the 

.  year — and  projects  a  multiplication  of  assessed  taxeSy 
which  he  presumes  to  be  a  criterion  of  income — details — 
arguments  against  and  for — voluntary  contributions  pro- 
posed by  Mr,  Addingion — the  finance  scheme  is  passed 
into  a  law*— 'liberal  contributions  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions— redemption  of  the  land  tax — object  to  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  funded  stock — plan  of  national  defence 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas— voluntary  associations-— 
the  whole  nation  becomes  armed  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies — revival  of  the  alien  bill—^ippreheiutions 
of  an  invasion — Motion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  the 
removal  of  ministers — is  negatived — prorogation  of  par* 

.  liament, — Rebellion  in  Ireland — treatment  of  Ireland 
from   the  latter  years  of  the  American  "war — the  penal 

.  statute  against  catholics  repealed — the  catholics  desire  a 
participation  of  political  privileges^  which  is  refused— - 
effects  of  the  French  revolution — united  Irishmen — Wolfe 
Tone — professed  objects^  reform  in  parliament  and  catho- 
lic emancipation — real  object — progress  of — counter  asso- 
ciation   of  Orange  men — '■catholic    defenders Frencb 

mission  to   Ireland — proposed  plan    of  insurrection    to 

facilitate  a  French  invasion — apprehension  of  Jackson^ 

and   discoveries    through    him — hopes  of  the  catholics 

from  the  appointment  of  lord  Fitzxvilliam^— consequences 
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of  his  reratt'^arther  progress  of  the  united  Irishmen^r 
they  send  ambassadors  to  France — vigilance  of  th^ 
British  government'-^martial  law  is  proclaimed^^mission 
of  Macknevin  to  France-^is  proposed  scheme  of  military 
operations — the  whig  party  propose  conciliatory  measures 
"^which  are  rejected  as  inapplicable  to  the  case^^procla^ 
motions  and  proffers  of  pardon^-^re  totally  disregarded^ 
the  united  Irishmen  concert  measures  for  a  general  insuT" 
rection — disappointed  by  Duncan^s  defeat  of  the  Dutch 
jl^^X — -ivam  of  concert  between  the  Irish  conspirators  and 
the  French  republic — arrestation  of  the  delegates~^UT'\ 
ries  on  rebellion  before  their  designs  were  ripe^^rebellion 
— insurgents  near  Dublin^-^ire  subdued — alarming  insur- 
rectio  in  nlVexfurd-^-^uccesses  of-^-^t  length  are  defeated 
•-^rebellion  issuppressed  in  the  south — insurrection  in  the 
north'-^advances^  but  is  subdued — lord  Camden  desires  to 
be  recailed-^-^marquis  Cornwallis  is  appointed  his  succes* 
8or — xvise  policy  of^-^he  French  attempt  to  revive  rebel* 
lion^'-are  vanquished — squadron  defeated  by  sir  yohw 
Borlasc  IVarren-^Irish  rebellion  extinguished* 

CHAP.  IN  England  discontent  was  much  less  prevalent 

^^L^^^  than    in    former    years.       The    signal    victories    of    our 
1797.      naval  commanders  gratified  the  naiicmal  sense  of  honour 
State  of      and  fflorv,  and    promised    security   a$2:ainst   foreim   inva- 
nionsaiul    sion ;   the  reappearance    ot    gold   and    silver  proved    the 
laule*^"^*  responsihility     and     extensive     property     of    the     bank, 
mectinKof  j^d  dispelled  apprehensions    concerning   national  credit* 
Effccuof    ^^^   desertion    of   our  allies,    while    it    stimulated    the 
British  vie-  energies    of  the    country,    pleased   its   patriotism,   as  our 
thehaoghtv  efforts  werc  to  he  entirely  for  ourselves.     The  abrupt  tcr- 
omductot   lYi'ination  of  the   embassy  at  Lisle,   that  obviously  arose 
Discontent  from  the  determined  hostility  of  France,  roused  indignant 
is  much      resentment    against    an   en^my  which  durst  presume   to 
lent  timn  in  dictate  to   BriMin.      The  nation  m  general  deemed  the 
vSnT'       continuance  of  the  war  now  a  measure  of   necessary  self- 
defence,  and  was  disposed  to  make  the  greatest  exertions* 
With  most  patriots  the  question  no  longer  was,  were   we 
prudent  in  going  to  war,  or  might  we  not  before  this  time 
have  made  peace ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  how  can  we  best  extricate  ourselves  ? 
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W^  common  sense  the  answer  was  obvious :  as  the  enemy   CHAF. 
H^  not  make  peace  upon  admissible  terms,  we  must  con-  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
liMe  to  fight.     Before  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  ma-      |^^, 
pt$!y  published  a  declaration,  stating  the  progress,  difficul-  '^^^  "^^ 
'^^~    mnd  result  of  the  negotiation  ;  and  showing  that  its  continu- 


li^piture  was  owing  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  France ;  ^'^^'  ^^ 


war  iina* 


JlMing  on  Britons  to  exert  themselves  adequately  to  the  ToicUUe, 
lUficalty  of  the  contest,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  \y  reJ^^ 
tlm  objects  at  stake  :  he  trusted  that  the  resources  of  his  ^r^^^^* 
■jbgdoms,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people,  would  vindicate  The  k&og 
0t  independence  of  their  country,  and  "  resist  with  just  Tuim'Sj^ 
if.  ladignation  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy  against  pr<jeT«« 
S^'>'whom  they  fought  with  the  courage,  the  success,  and  tuie  of  the 
feg^ory  of  their  ancestors :  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  So^^^' 
l^tfoui  to  destroy  at  once  whatever  has  contributed  to  the 
Ifrj^rosperity  and  greatness  of  the  British  empire  ;  all  the 
P'/:cliannels  of  its  industr\%  and  all  the  sources  of  its  pow-  ' 

tHiti  its  security  from  abroad,  its  tranquillity  at  home; 
K'^nd,  above  all,  that  constitution  on  which  alone  depends 
illlie  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  religion,  laws,  and 
IB  Uberties."'     Still  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  conclude 
pMce  upon  the  same  equitable  terms  which  he  had  now 
lUbposed.     This  address,  appealing  to  the  best  feelings,  The  natkMi 
fiNWt  powerful  sentiments  and  dearest  interests  of  Britons,  \^  a^^HL 
Ihd  a  very  general  effect,  which  his  majesty's  speech  at  to  support 
tm-  opening  of  parliament,  tended  strongly  to  increase.  ^^ 
Ipinisters  showed  very  clearly  that  the  continuance  of  the 
#Mrf  by  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  was  owing 
mthe  enemy,  not  to  Britain  ;  thence  they  justly  inferred 
||||^  necessity  of  extraordinary  efforts.     Parliament,  in  an  Meeting  of 
jHPdress   to    the   throne,   said,   we    know  that  great  j^J'^^' 

IpltX&TIONS  ARE  necessary:  WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  MAKE 

MkM  :  i^id  the  public  in  general  coincided  in  this  opinion 
Ipil  resolution*     Aware  not  only  of  the  state  and  circum-  Bneouni. 
HpBices  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  sentiments  and  determi-  ^^^^,. 
MMibn  which  recent  events  had  diffused  through  the  coun-  tiiuenta» 
WViiiinisters  from  the  joint  result  formed  their  schemes  ter  ado^ 
pl»  finance,  of  internal  vigilance  and  defence,  and  external  ^^J'     ^ 
IHiMments.     The  antecedent  efforts  of  Britain  had  pro   n  nance. 

^  * ,  a  Stottt  Pkperft,  Oeloher  SStb,  irdr. 

*  trot,  I  v>  s  8 
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CHAP,    duced  immenae  expenditure,  and  an  enormous  increase  dS 
^^      debt,  which  added  to  the  burden  of  taxes,  contributed  .19 


17^.      the  depression  of  the  ftinds,  rendered  loans  if  not  moffe 
difficult  as  to  the  > attainment  of  principal,  yet  more  disad- 
vantageous as  to  the  rate  of  interest :  this  was  one  groond 
on  which  the  enemy  rested  their  expectations*     To  render 
these  hopes  vain,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  an  add^ 
tional  loan  as  would  farther  depress  the  funds,  and  to  cob- 
firm  public  credit,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  wMck 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature*     The  fundei 
debt  was  already  so  great,  that  to  add  to  it  all  the  suppUfiS 
that  were  necessary  for  the  year,  would  have  been  eztrevM^ 
ly  inconvenient,  and  would  have  postponed  an  evil  thil 
must  increase  by  continuance,  instead  of  meeting  it  ioHnl^ 
H  DTOpo-  ^^^^^*y  ^^  boldly*     The  minister,  therefore,  proposed  te 
■estoaiie-  raise  a  capital  within  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  diil 
^^i^g^     increase  of  permanent  debt  from  which  the  enemy  exped* 
ijttein,by  ed  the   downfal  of  our  credit.     It  was  wise  (he  said)  tb 
grent  part  sacrifice  a  part,  even  though  a  considerable  part,  for  -the 
mppUei      preservation  of  the  whole.     With  this  view  he  proposed 
vithin  the  to  treble  the  assessed  taxes ;  the  greatest  contribution^  he 
a^'^pro.     calculated,  would  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  inconjs 
mtutipK-     ^^  ^^^  highest  class  of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid  : 
cation  of     to  prevent  evasion,  not  future  but  past  assessments  were  to 
lax^         be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  contribution  ;  because  the 
which  he    jyiost   impartial  evidence  that  could   be  obtained  of  the 
to  be  a  cri.  ability  of  each  individual  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies 

income!*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  his  expenditure  before  he 
had  any  temptation  to  lower  it  that  he  might   elude  the 

Details.  impost.  The  minister  divided  the  assessed  taxes,  already 
paid)  into  different  classes ;  those  who  were  charged  for 
male  servants,  carriages  and  horses,  luxuries  of  life,  were 
to  pay  for  both  these  articles  of  luxury,  and  for  their  hou<- 
ses,  windows,  clocks,  watches,  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  a  sum  varying  according  to  their  former 
amount  from  treble  to  quintuple.  Those  who  paid  for 
houses,  windows,  clocks,  and  watches,  were  charged  an 
additional  duty  from  one-fourth  to  five  times  the  former 
amount,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  from  whence  the 
abilitv  of  the  contributor  was  inferred.  Thus  he  whose 
assessed  taxes  before  amounted  to  one  pound,  was  to  pay 
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i|pi4inB  new  plan,  only  oiio  pound  fiv€  ;  but  he  fhat  before  <S4fV 
ijiiiii  *Mted  fifty,  by  this  new  scheme,  was  to  pay  two  ^  }^SL 
and  fifty.     But  as  larg>e  houses  and  numerous     ^^i^ 
iws  were,  in  many  employments,  instruments  of  pro* 
or  trade,  a  very  considerable  abatement  was  allowed 
circumstances ;  and  the  utmost  contribution  was 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  former  assessments* 
was  besides,  allowed  to  persons  whose  income  did 
ceee<Ltwo  hundred  pounds,  a  gradation  of  reduction ; 
i^t  tiew  assessments  were  to  be  one-tenth  of  that 
descending  to  sixty  pounds,  which  was  to  contri- 
•  only  a  hundred  and  twentieth  part ;  and  incomes  be- 
diat  sum  were  to  contribute  nothing  towards  the  addi- 
impost*     Thus  whatever   the    establishment    was, 
if  it  included  male  servants,  horses  and  carriages,  a 
whose  income  did  not  exceed  twcr  hundred  pounds, 
^»ot  Uabie  to   pay  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  addi,* 

assessment. 
During  the  former  session,  Mr.  Fox  had  absented  Argo. 
^If  from  parliament,  together  with  several  other  gen-  agunn 
of  opposition,  declaring  their  attendance  totally^* 
ling :  on  the  discussion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  how- 
r^  both  he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  made  their  appearance, 
arguments  of  these  illustrious  senators,^  as  well  as 
opponents  to  government,  embraced  grounds  not 
tiately  relative  to  the  subject  which  was^  before  par- 
it.  Before  they  investigated  the  proposed  scheme 
lance,  they  contended  that  ministers  diroughout  the 
vbad  demonstrated  such  incapacity  and  infatuation, 
|Mvliament  oug^t  to  {dedge  itself  to  no  measures  for 
^ng  government,  until  they  received  an  assunmcc 
Miinisters  would  be  dismissed ;  they  ought  not  to 
ijftk  such  enormous  sums  to  be  levied  from  their  coi^sti- 
ItaMi,  without  security  that  the  present  weak  and  waste- 
Httiewards  were  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  man- 
jppiwnt. .  Their  reasoning  they  followed  with  strictures 
pk4ilMD  financial  merits  of  this  new  scheme  of  pecuniary 
Muriaioii :  it  was,  they  said  a  requisition  the  same  in  prin* 
'  I  :ifith  the  exactions  of  Robespierre  ;  and  from  its 
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CtlAP.   retrospective  operation,  much  more  iniquitous  ;  it  was  a 
^^^/^  change  of  system  imposing  an  immense  burden  irithoiu 
1707       promoting  anv  aclvautage.      The  funded  svstem    was  not 
exhausted  :  the  difficulty   attending  great    loans  was,  the 
difficuliy  of  providing  the  interest;   but  how  could  minis' 
ters  insist  upon  ihia,  when  ihey  were  ready  to  impose  >□ 
large    a  sum  on  the  country    in  one    year  .'  The  nteasure 
would  be  as  oppressive  in  ite  operation  as  it  was  unjust  in 
its  principle.      Alinisters  answered,    that  the  funded  sys- 
tem was  not  abandoned,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  put 
of  the  supplies    this    year  wtre  to    be  raised  by  the   new 
mode ;  that  assessed  taxes  resulting  from  probable  expen- 
diture, were  a  fair  criterion  of  income  ;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous modiiicaiions  would   prevent  the  apprehended  incon- 
Vnianur?  veaicuces    of  the  operation.     An  additional  clause   wai 
""iiilr*    proposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  allowing  voluntary-  contribv 
T>»«nHij     tions,  iind  adop[(?d  ;  and   the  linance  scheme,  after  betsg 
•liiilftiin       farther  combati-d  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  this  antiexs- 
Tlw  fl-       tion,  on  the  12th  of  Januan,',  1798,  was  passed  into  a  law. 
wV-me  ><   Voluntary  contributions  commenced  from  the    most  opur 
J°^' """  lent  classes  and   individuals:  the  first  personage  in  t)li|.J 
nation  manifested  his  love  to  his  subject-t  and  his  counOrf  * 
bv  a  sacrifice  amountine;  to  one-third  of  his   personal  iB* 
IJbcrnl       come.      The  highest   in  rank  cooperated  with   the   oiMt 
"ona'or      abounding  in  wealth;  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  farm- 
hU  ranks     g^s  contributed  very  liberally,  accordinc;  to  their  respectifC 

amleoDili.  ,       .  ■'  i  -    -■  ■-        .  .    .       i 

tioiii.  Stations  and  circumstances  :   the  civil  proiessions  joined 

in  the  patriotic  effort :  the  navy  and  army  vied  withead 
other  in  ihat  species  of  exertion  for  a  king  and  couDttf, 
which  their  professional  services  and  personal  daogsn 
had  so  strenuously  and  successfully  defended,  secured,aiMl 
vindicated.  Corporate  bodies  united  with  individaalsj 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  followed  the  example  of  bank- 
ers, merchants,  companies,  and  corporations;  joumeymei 
and  menial  Servants  made  such  exertions  as  manifested 
their  attachment  to  the  king  and  constitution,  under  whoa 
the  fruits  of  industry  are  as  sacred  to  the  menial  as  to 
the  greatest  merchant;  his  rights  and  property  to  tbe 
labourer  as  to  the  lord.  Nor  were  the  contributiops  coih 
lined  to  men  :  the  fair  sex  joined  their  donations  for  the 
service  of  a  country  in  which  their  situation  is  preeinii|eqt> 
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IjF  respectable  ;  a  preeminence  arising  from  the  superiority    CHAP. 
of  their  virtues  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  the  supe- 


rior discrimination  of  those  who  appreciate  the   British      i^^^g^ 
female  character^    The  highest  personage  set  the  example, 
an  example  that  was  liberally  followed  by  her  sex  :  even 
children  sacrificed  a  jtjrcat  part  of  their  means  of  gratifi- 
cation and  amusement,  to  prove  their  zealous  love   for  a 
country  and  constitution  which  they  were  themselves  one 
day^to  support  ;   and  as  they  were  to  receive  it  from  their 
fatliers,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  their  posterity.**    The 
Mftount  of  this  contribution,  calculated  at  about  a  million 
£▼€  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  of  less  consequence  as 
a  fund  of  supply,   than  as  a  manifestation    of  the  public 
resolution.      Besides  these  supplies,  there   was  a  loan   of  Hedcmii- 
■cventeen  millions,  and  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed  a  financial  laudui.* 
measure  for  the  redemption,  or  rather  the  commutation.  Object  to 
of  the  land  tax:  its  object  was,  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  Urgcquiiiw 
of  stock,  and  in  the  process  to  transfer  a  ijreat  portion  of  i'^y.**' 
me  national  debt  mto  a  landed  security.     The  quantity  of  stock. 
Stock  thus  transferred  was  in  its  amoimt  to  equal,  at  least, 
the  quantity  of  land  tax,  which,  by  this  means,  should   be 
extinguished,  and  become  applicable  to  the  public  service. 
The  amount  of  the  land  tax  is  two  millions  sterling  ;  the 
minister  proposed  to  set  it  up  at  twenty  years  purchase, 
ithen  the  three  per  cents,  were  at  fihy  with  a  proportion- 
able  rise    of  purchasage    according    to    their  increasing' 
|Hrice.     Forty  millions  sterling,  the  present  amount  of  the 
land  tax,  at   twenty   years  purchase,   would   amount  to 
eighty  millions  three  per  cent,  stock  at  fifty,  affording  an 
interest  of  2,400,0001.  and  leaving  a  clear  gain  to  the  reve- 
nue of  400,0001.  a  year.     To  simplify  to  the   operation, 
the  purchase  was  to  be  made  in  stock,  and  not  in  money  : 
the  proprietor  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  preemption, 
as  the  land  tax  was  not  be  offered  to  sale  to  third  persons 
ontil  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  be  given  to  the 

proprietor  of  the  land  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 

« 

e  For  a  detai1e«1  accoant  of  the  iiibscriptions,  nee  the  pcriorlical  journals  of 
the  Umcs,  copied  from  the  libts  which  wei'e  officially  published  at  the  rojtl 
czehange,  and  in  other  |Nirts 

d  The  coutribtitions  were  considerable,  1>oth  from  public  schooU  and  pri- 
vate aeadcrniet ;  of  which  la»t  1  i'cinumf>er  various  instances  vcrv  honourable  to 
the  pQpils  and  preeepton. 
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CHAP.     purch:)ae  ;  afterwards  it  was  redeemable  by  the  propm< 

^^m,,'-,^.  "^r,  on  TL-placing  to  the  original  purchaser  the  sam«  qaaa- 

1791      ti'y  of  three  per  cent,  stock  which  he  paid  as  the  price  of 

his    purchase.'      Even    if  gentlemen    of  landed    propen; 

were  not  able  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchaie 

of  his  Ux,  without  selling  a  part  of  his  land  for  thai  pw* 

pose,  he  would  still  find  the  opernlion  extremely  advanttr 

geous.     Were  he  to  sell  in  order  to  purchase  his  land  iaS| 

for  his  land  he  would  receive  twcniy-cight  years  purchaM 

at  the   average  value  ;   he  wonid  only  have  to  pay  twenqt 

for  his  l-.ind  tax,  so  that  he  would  be  a   clear  gainer  tfl 

eight  years   purchase.      This  scheme  encountered  stroM 

ohjcclicma,  the  most  important  was,  that,  "  by  conseotill^ 

"  to  vote  the  land  ta^  perpetual,  inmead  of  bestowing.i|r 

**  annually,  pailiamenl  would  give  up  one   of  the  greaK 

"checks  which  it  had  in  the   privilege  of  voting  or  withh' 

"  holding  the  public  money."      It  was  farther  said   to  h%' 

intended  to  benefit  the  moneyed  interest  at  the  expcnsea^ 

the  landed,  but  these  objections  were  overruled,  and  a  bit 

conformable  to  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  was  passed  into  a  Imh 

^"I'rf'"  With  financial  resources,  parliameot  considered  aoC 

feirteintro-  devised  Other  means  of  defence.      A  plan  for  the  securiqp 

mTdZ-    ^""^  protection  of  ihe  realm  was  drawn  by  Mr.   Duudaii 

diL  and  introduced  into  parliament  in  the  lorm  of  a  bill.      IH 

object  was  to  encourage  luval  and    patriotic   associatioai 

for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;    to  enable  the   lords  liea* 

tenants  of  counties  to  embody  those  who  might  be  willing 

to  come  foiward  for  the  protection  of  their  laws,  religioa 

Toiuntuy  and  property.     The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  ptft 

^1^"'       duced   ver)'   speedy  and  extensive   effects^   loyal   asaocttr 

tione  to  arm   in  their  country's  defence,  which  had  bebi* 

been  conRncd  to  particular  places,  now  became  univerwL 

The  nfaotc  The   whole   kingdom,  and  every   one  of  its  parts,  sxli^ 

(«me»»rm-  ^'"^''  ihosc  constitutional   guardians,  resolute  to   defei4 

i-d»Etuii!t    their  king  and  coimtry  against  foreign  and    domestic  tao- 

■loinvi'iit"  mies.     To  make  their  resolution  effectual,  the  voLuntecci 

ciiciuwt.      learned   the    use    of  arms,  and   paid  an  equally  implicit 

obedience    to  the  officers  of  their  recommend  at  ion  as  if 

they  bad  been  under  military  law.      While  the  memben 
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»f  the  volunteer  coqis  were  zealous  to  increase  their  skill,    CHAP. 
BtUiCy,  and  numbers,  zeal  did  not  transport  them  beyond 


the  ^bounds  of  prudence  :  the  use  of  the  military  exercise  ugg, 
depended  upon  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
persons  that  made  it  a  study ;  therefore  a  strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  behaviour  and  political  sentiments 
o£  those  who  proposed  to  be  members.  In  London 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  two  housekeepers  of  known 
integrity,  respectability  and  constitutional  loyalty,  testified 
tbe  qualifications  of  the  candidates  :  throughout  the  king- 
dom, that,  or  some  other  mode  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
adopted  for  ascertaining  eligibility.  The  persons  chosen 
after  this  investigation  were  men,  who  in  their  variety  of 
flCations,  had  the  welfare  and  honour  of  themselves,  their 
lamilies  and  friends,  involved  in  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  their  country  :  whose  private  and  public  affections  and 
interests  led  to  the  same  conduct ;  from  whom  their  aged 
liarentSy  beloved  wives,  and  infant  children,  called  for 
|he  same  exertions  as  their  king  and  country.  Another 
measure  of  preventive  policy,  for  the  defence  of  the 
lom,  adopted  in  the  course  of  this  session  of  parlia- 


asent,  was  the  revival  of  the  alien  bill.      It  was  introduc-  Revival  €f 
ed  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  biiL 
having  undergone  some  amendments,  passed  on  the  27th 
of  April.     The  clauses  added  to  the  alien  bill,  were  for 
obliging  the  letters  of  lodgings  to  give  regular  accounts 
to  government   of  the  foreigners   who   resided   in   their 
houses :  and  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  detain  foreigners ; 
and  to  prevent  aliens  from  landing  in  Great  Britain,  until 
the  master  of  the  vessel  had  authority  to  let  them  come 
Oil  shore.     On  the  20th  of  April,  a  message  was  brought  Appreheu- 
to  the  house  of  commons  from  his  majesty,  stating  the  tlTJilioiir" 
advices  he  had  received  of  great  preparations  for  invad- 
ing his  dominions  ;  and  that  in  this  design  the  enemy  was 
encouraged   by  the  correspondence  and  communications 
Off  the  traitorous  and  disaffected  persons   and  societies  of 
these  kingdoms.      In  such  circumstances  legislature  deem^- 
cd  it  expedient  to  renew  a  bill  for  detaining  suspected 
persons.      Mr.  Wilberfofcc  this  session  renewed  his  mo- 
tion, for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  propo- 
sition was  rejectsd;  several   regulations  however  were 
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CH\P.  made  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Africans  in  their 
^^^•y,^^  passage,  and  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
1798.  course  of  the  session,  the  duke  of  Bedford  made  a  motion 
thed^ke^  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  remove  ministers :  the  de- 
Bedfoiti  bate  on  this  subject  necessarily  consisted  of  arguments 
moxfkul^'  often  repeated ;  and  his  proposition  was  rejected, 
jiiiiiisters,  IRELAND  was  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  and  aoi* 

tived.         madversion ;  but  ministers  represented  the  circumstances 
as  too  critical  for  public  discussion ;  and,  on  the  29th  of 
tion'oi^par-  l^^^y  parliament  was  prorogued.      Before  the   proroga- 
liament      tiou,  the  storm  which  lone:  had  been  cfatherinc:  in  Ireland 
in  Ireland,  at  length  burst  out,  and  the  sister  island  became  a  scene 
iVTrciamT  ^^  rebellious  uproar.      Having  seen  the  fatal  effects  of  co- 
jWiin  the     ercion  that  was   attempted  towards  the  colonies,  the  Bri- 
^caii»ortiic  tish  minister,  from  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war, 
Ameiitan    adopted  towards  Ireland  a  much  more  liberal  and  enlight* 
Tiic  penal  ened  system  of  policy.     The  penal  statutes  against  the 
^n^the  Roman  catholics  were  repealed;  they  held   their  land  on 
**^''i!S    ^^®   ^*^^   terms   with   the    protectants ;  they  enjoyed,  in 
short,  every   right   and    franchise    in  common  with   the 
former,  saving  only  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  privilege 
The  eatho.  of  sitting   in   parliament.     The    Irish    catholics   deemed 
•  iiartid^    themselves  injured  by  the    restrictions  which  continued, 
l»:aion  of    instead  of  beinc:  favoured  bv  the  reli(^f  bestowed  ;  and  de- 
)>riviieges,  Sired  a  participation  in  the  privileges  that  were  still  with- 
which  IS      held.      The  protestants,  considering  the  catholics   as  still 
unaltered,  conceived  that  the  admission  of  a  sect  so  supe- 
rior to  their  own  in  number,  to  an  equality  of  privileges, 
would  be  eventually  a  surrender  of  their  own  acquisitions 
and   possessions :   outnumbering   them   and  overpowering 
them  in  parliament,  the  catholics  might  claim  and  recover 
the   possessions    of    their  ancestors,  of  which  they  very 
naturally  deemed  the   protestants  uj^urpers.      I'he   lower 
classes  of  catholics,    grossly   ignorant  and   superstitious, 
and    governed   by  their  priests,   were   inlhuned   with  the 
greatest    rancour  against  the   protestants,  whom  they  ab- 
horred   as   heretics,   as   well   as   detested    as    interlopers. 
KiTccts        These    were    their    relative   sentiments   at    the    time   the 
V'rcMich       French  revolution  began  to  agitate   all   the   neighbouring 
revolution,  countries.      Whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertained  of 
the  concomitant  excesses,  the  revolution  itself  was  im- 
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pMMl  to  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  old  govern*    OBAK 
jMent  in  its  abuses.     When  the  extraordinary  events  ha{>- 


yened,  on  the  1 0th  ^f  August  1793,  which  overturned  ij^ 
"the  .French  monarchy,  the  hopes  of  the  reforming  parties, 
«^9tfa  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  equally  elated :  they 
l|QW  thought  their  wishes  would  infallibly  be  accomplish* 
mti  and  that  the  dread  of  the  people  would  operate  so 
jIMrerfully  upon  their  rulers,  that  these  would  hardly 
^psinre  any  longer  to  reject  their  demands,  with  such 
Unifying  consequences  before  their  eyes,  of  the  king  of 
^nnance's  opposition  to  popular  demands*  To  promote  United 
dM -changes  which  they  desired,  certain  persons  formed  a  ^"^ 

society  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  United  Irishmen.^ 
flQw  institution,  projected  and  organized  by  Wolfe  Tone,  Woife 
:|p»po8ed  to  connect  the  whole  Irish  nation  together,  with  ^^^ 
Atf' professed  purpose  of  a  general  melioration  of  their  Profeaed 


ition,  by  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  an  equalisation  objeete^ 
cadiolic  with  protestant  privileges,  without  any  ezcep-  parib- 


lions  civil  or  political.  The  plan  of  union  was  formed  I^JH^j*" 
unity  of  object,  connexion  of  instruments,  and.  a  co*  eman^pt' 
ration  of  means,  that  combined  secresy  of  proceeding 
4rWi  efficacy  of  counsel  and  conduct.  No  meeting  was 
-ip consist  of  more  than  twelve  persons;  five  of  these 
4i|eeUBgs  were  represented  by  five  members  in  a  commit- 
Me^  vested  with  the  management  of  all  their  affairs :  from 
-fMch  of  these  committees,  which  were  styled  ^^  baronial,^ 
4[tS  deputy  attended  in  a  superior  committee,  that  pre- 
jMpd  over  all  those  of  the  barony  or  district*'^  One 
'  |wo  deputies  from  each  of  these  superior  commit- 
,  composed  one  of  the  whole  county,  and  two  or 
from  every  county  committee  composed  a  provincial 
'Mubmittee.  The  provincial  committees  chose  in  th'eir 
imm  five  persons  to  superintend  the  whole  .business 
Hirfi  die  union:  they  were  elected  by  baUot,  and  only 
Jf0amji  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees, 
yiho  were  officially  the  scrutineers.  Thus,  though  their 
cyMPer  was  great,  their  agency  was  invisible,  and  they 
.#(B|pc '  obeyed  without  being  seen  or  known.  Whether 
4lte  designs  of  fiiese  associates  were  originally  to  effect  a 

n  «f  i|cer«portB  of  tbe  oommiUeet  of  Uie  IrUh  pwlkiatnt^  1797  sud  1798. 

f  see  reports  of  (he  tommitteeA.  ^ 
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CHAP,    complete    scparalion    of    Ireland    from    Briiaio,    has    n«t 
^^^^J^  been  ascertained  as  n  fact  j   but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  m 
,^,8       the  progress  of  their   concert,    they   had    fornie-d   such  I 
P"^'"^-      project;''    and    that    parliamentary    change,   and    catholic 
progresi      emancipation,    were    only    pretexts    with    the    heads  mi    i 
piincipal  agents  of  this  confederacy,  in  order  lo  unite  tW  1 
Couikier     er*^'^'^''  (lutnhLTS  in  the  ex^jcution   of  their  designs.      TlW  ^ 
liwitiaiinn  prntest.mis.  persuaded  that  whatever  their  purpose  mi^    ' 
lacn.  be,  the  ferment  which  they  were  agitating  must  be  inimi- 

cal to  the  existing  establishments,  under  the  protection  of 
which    they  held   their  privileges    and   prtipci^y,    formed   ■ 
counter  aaaocintioos,  and  Hsiumed   the  tinme  of  Orangf  A 
men.  in  honour  of  king   William,  the  vindicator  of  pr*  1 
testant  lecurity,    and    the  establisher  of  prolestant    pro*    ' 
perty     and    power    in    Ireland.       The    Orangemen    pro- 
posed   to  disarm    the    catholics.      Bodies   of  these    asso- 
.   cintcd   to  resist    the    actempis,    and    assumed    the    naife 
Cktholia      of     defenden.       Between    the    Orangemen    and    defeitd- 
"^■^^  era    various    feuds   look    place,    accompanied    with  great 

disorder,    ferocity,    and    depredations,    with  some   blood*  J 
shed    on   both    sides.       The    united    Irishmen    did   attl 
immediaii-ly  amalgamate   with  the  defenders,  who   weft    ' 
rather  violently  outrageous  than  syslematicidly  designing 
In   thirm,    however,    they  saw    ready  and    willing    insto 
ments,    when    their   own    deep    laid    schemes   should  fct 
Freoeh       niature    for   opi-n    and   avowed   execution.      Neither  ibc 
luiMionio    prevalent  broils,  nor  the   several  machinations,  were  UD- 
knowta  to  the  French  rulers;   they  desp^itched    one    Jact 
son,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  protestant  clergyman.  Ml 
now  an  emissary  of  France,  as  a  spy,  to  Britain   and  U 
Ireland,  in  order  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  peepfei 
rropmra]    Juckson,  ID    Ireland,    formed    a    connexion    with    WoMb 
Hunctiim  Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  some  of  their  associates,  MM 
toiuiliimie  proposed  a  plan  of  insurrection,   in  order  to  facilitate  a 
innttoD.      French  invasion.      In  England,  Jackson   had    trusted  llil 
treasonable  schemes  to  an  intimate  friend,  one  Cockayotf 
an  attorney.     This  person  communicated  the  projects  tt 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  undertook  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  farther  to  discover  his  intentions  and  pItKt 
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to  government,  from  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of    CHAP, 
three  hundred  pounds,  if,  through  his  means,  the  capital  ^^^-v^l. 
conviction  of  his  friend  should  ensue.'     Cockayne  being      |7gg, 
thus   engaged  to  accompany  his  friend   to   Ireland,  and 
pretending  to  participate  in  the  plot,  was  introduced  to 
Rowan  and  other  conspirators.      A   plan  was  formed  for 
concerting  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland :  Jackson  wrote 
several    letters  to  correspondents  abroad,   explaining  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  outlines  of  the   project*     The 
letters  being  sent  to  the   postof&ce,  Cockayne,  who  had  Apprehen- 
perused   them  all,  gave  informution  to  government :  the  ^av'^^on 
letters  were  seized ;   Jackson    was  tried ;   Cockayne   was  ^o^i  itiseo- 
the  sole  oral  evidence  ;   but  the  papers  coinciding  with  his  through 
testimony,  rendered  the  case  so  clear,  that   the  jufy  with-  *""*• 
ont  hesitation  found  the  defendant  guilty*      Jackson   was 
condemned  to  die ;    but  by  suicide  anticipated  execution. 
By  this  discovery  the  correspondence   with   France   was 
suspended :  Tone   and  Rowan  made  their  escape.      Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  now  arrived  in  Ireland,  commissioned, 
as  he  conceived,  to  terminate  all  disputes  in  that  country, 
by  making  the  concessions  which  the   Roman   catholics 
demanded.     Such  also  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
Irish  themselves :  but  as  it  was  frustrated,  and  lord  Fitz-  Woptn  of 
William  recalled,  the  discontents  became  deeper  and  more  {j^^"  SUnT" 
extensive  than  ever.      Fr^m  this  time  the  united  Irishmen  '^  ap- 
proceeded  with  more  despatch  and  decision  in  their  ar-  ot  loni 
nmgeroents ;  a   military  organization  took   place    in  the  fj^m^'^' 
several  provinces ;  arms  were  procured,  pikes  fabricated,  Conse- 
and  every  preparation  was  made  to  enter  upon  the  execu-  illirnecali!^ 

i  From  what  has  been  already  said  ahoot  meaars.  Goalin,  Taylor,  kc.  the 
wHnetscs  in  the  state  trials  of  1794,  the  readers,  1  trust,  have  perceived  the  ab- 


necessiiy  often  imposed  in  e<inspiracies,  ox  ibe  roost  upiight  ministers,  to 

itiloy  siiics  and  informers.    Cases  may  even  occur,  as  Cicero  has  well  shown 

{■Ilia  oflicos,  in  which  a  person  is  bound  by  con'^cience  and  duty  to  become  an 
informer;  but  not  for  hire.  How  far  Mr  <;ockayne*s  motives  would  come  un- 
der Cicero's  moral  exceptions  maybe  bestleanicd  from  his  own  evidence,  as 
rMorded  in  tlie  State  I'nals  Mr.  Cockayne  and  Jackson  had  been  very  inti- 
mate friends :  in  the  course  of  their  intiniacv,  ni<>ne\  transactions  had  taken 
pliieey  rendering,  by  Mr  Cockayne's  ace04in(,  3acks«Miliis  debtor  three  hundred 
ponnds  When  Cockayne  communicated  his  discoveries  to  the  minister  it  was 
intiniated  that,  as  the  malter  must  become  a  subject  of  legal  investigation,  it 
wHald  be  necessar)-  for  him  to  snbstaiitiatc  the  allegations:  Mr.  ^ 'ockaync-  was 
averse  to  ^ive  evidence  against  his  friend,  becaute^  if  the  friend  should  be  capi- 
tally convicted,  he  would  lose  Uic  sum  that  was  owing ;  but  govcrnniont  agree- 
ing t(»  liquidate  this  account,  his  scruples  M/cm  remo\e(I;  be  went  to  Dublin  to 
beeome  a  witness  for  the  crown.  See  Cockayne's  evidence  on  J ackatm's  trial, 
IriabSute  Trials. 
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CHAP.    9ind  seized   great  quantities.     In  operations  i^iuriiig 
^       military  force  and  summary  execution,  wh<:re  there  uf« 


179S.  collision  of  attack  and  resistance,  bloodshed  is  unavoid- 
able ;  but  the  malcontents  set  the  example  of  atrodooa 
violence,  by  plundering  houses  and  murdering  the  innoocat 
inhabitants*  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  retaliatiom 
nor  always  discriminating  in  punishment.  Both  paitifa 
of  Irishmen  were  inflamed  by  reciprocal  suffering, 
the  acts  of  both  bore  the  stamp  of  infuriated  passion, 
unrestrniiK^d  licentiousness.  The  conspirators,  first  -m 
recent  transgression,  were  the  more  atrocious  in  barbaiXMui 
acts ;  but  their  advocates  imputed  their  conduct  to  the  io*- 
(Ugnant  resentment  of  men  that  had  suffered  long  under 
systematic  oppression,  and  in  endeavouring  by  the  moal^ 
violent  exertions  to  break  their  chains  on  the  heads  off 
their  oppressors,  litde  cared  though  these  oppressors  should 
be  crushed  in  the  struggle ;  and  Ireland  was  now  a  sceii05 
I»ai:cy^r!S  of  disorder,  robber}',  and  massacre.  In  this  situation  flC 
PM  eonci.  things,  the  whig  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  men  of  similar 
Hieuures,  sentiments  both  in  general  and  temporary  politics  wtd^ 
those  of  mcssrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  their  coad^. 
jutors  in  England,  in  May,  proposed  the  conciliatoiy 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  contentions  between 
government  and  numerous  bodies  of  the  governed,  concilia- 
tion is  generally  the  soundest  policy,  if  adopted  before  the. 
passions  be  violently  inflamed,  and  the  projects  maturedi>^ 
Conciliatory  measures  when  adopted,  appeased  America^ 
andif  the  system  had  been  uniform,  there  is  a  moral  certainty^ 
that  the  war  and  all  its  dreadful  consequences  might  have, 
been  prevented  :  spontaneous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
French  monarchy,  if  offered  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  spirit 
of  liberty,  might  have  preserved  the  greater  part  of  what  by 
too  long  tenacity  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish  :  but,  con- 
ciliation to  be  effectual,  must  be  offered  in  the  early  stag^e 
of  discontent,  before  resentment  contracts  inveteracy,  and 
concerted  resistance  requires  force.  After  rigid  rejection 
of  suppliant  petitions,  concession  offered  to  men  in  arms, 
appears  either  the  retraction  of  precipitancy,  or  submission 
of  fear ;  and,  instead  of  restoring  confidence  and  attach- 
ment, encourages  revolt,  by  representing  it  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    Lenient  measures  were  then  too  late ;  government 
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legislature   acted   wisely   in  rejecting  them   at   so    CHAP, 
advanced  a  period  of  the  conspiracy  :  thwarted  in  this  ,^^^.^^^^ 
Miraipt,  the  whigs  withdrew  from  parliament*  i7{Nlj 

-s#>-  Irilamd  was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  state  :  the  J!^'?^^^^^ 
Mcapations  in  civil  life  were  deserted,  and  the  people  hmiipU. 

: ._^ 1 ^: r .    ^1 cabletoAe 


intent  every  where  on  preparations  for  war  :  those 
ere  peacefully  disposed  could  promise  themselves  no 
rity ;  they  were  plundered  by  the  malcontents,  who 
ifettected  in  numerous  armed  bodies,  and  committed  every 
jipbcies  of  outrage  and  devastation.     Proclamations  were  p^. 
SMkftd,  threatening  severe  punishments  on  the  offenders ;  but  tions  and 
Avy  were  as  little  regarded  as  the  offers  of  pardon  to  those  S^^iJ^ 
iMfo  forsook  the  rebellious  associations.    The  conspirators  touiiy  db- 
yibjected  a  general  insurrection,  to  take  place  in  the  summer  ^^ 
if^this  year,  and  to  be  seconded  by  France.    In  July  they  The  united 
Atoeived  information  that  two  armaments,  one  from  Hoi-  ^^j^^^^ 
IJilKl  and  the  other  from  Brest,  were  ready  to  sail  for  Ire-  mcMurea 
UmI  whenever  they  could  elude  the  British  fleets;  they  nifntu^* 

$nrefore  postponed  the  intended  rise,  and  waited  with  "setioii. 
patience  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  auxiliaries ;  but 
ill»  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  October  was  a  fatal  blow 
4|Miieir  hopes.^    France  they  knew  had  for  maritime  eflfort 
#iMted  chiefly  to  Spain  and  Holland,  and  their  expectations 
i^m  both  had  been  blasted  by  Jervis  and  Duncan.     But  ni«p- 
Mother  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  interests  in  j^Incanv 
llMttid  was,  that  the  object  of  the  malcontents  and  of  the  ^f^w^ 
4ftMich  republic  were  totally  different.     The  Irish  conspi-  fl«et 
"Wnniii  sought  the  formation  of  their  country  into  a  repub-  ooni^lLtbe- 
.ftVi' independent  of  Britain  and  also  of  France.     lUie  t««entiie 
^Pttach  proposed  t6  subdue  Ireland,  and  to  form  it  into  a  ton«nd 
#|fiveniment  like  the  Batavian  republic,  dependent  on  them*  i^^^rtOkT^ 
/jjHlves.     The  Irish,  considering  their  own  object,  desired 
lijrilljjj^  directory  to  send  ten  thousand  men,  which  would  be  a 
.%tey  efficient  body  of  auxiliaries,  without  being  dangerous 
ilft^die  principals.     The  French,  to  promote  their  purpose, 
■ptl^posed  to  send  fifty  thousand  men,  which  they  did  not 
'l#bttbt  would  be  able  to  model  the  whole  island  according  to 
Wntir  views  and  pleasure.     Finding  the  Irish,  however, 
fMrse  to  their  plan  of  invasion,  they  turned  their  attention  to 

^^    •8«»B«poiti9r«hete«i«tC«ainlCtcct«fthtlrldiptf^^ 
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CHAP,    objects  which  they  deemed  more  advfiDtageous  and  move 
^*^^'      practicable*  They  now  therefore  received  the  prppoBitiqui 


itos.  ^^  ^^^  conspirators  with  great  coolness;  and  the  Irish dtft- 
pairingof  any  effectual  assistance  from  the  French  repub- 
lic, prepared  for  an  insurrection,  without  waiting  for  CQope« 
ration  from  the  continent.  In  spring  1 798|  they  employed 
themselves  in  dispositions  for  war;  and  meanwhile^ 'ja 
every  part  of  the  country,  were  guilty  of  the  most  savage 
atrocities..  The  benevolent  spirit  of  lord  Moira^  Mill 
hoping  that  conciliation  might  be  effectuid,  propot^ 
pacificatory  measures,  but  government  assured  his  lord- 
ship that  any  proffers  of  the  kind  would  be  unavailing,  aod 
lord  Moira's  conciliatory  motion  was  rejected.  Such  was 
the  secresy  of  the  chief  conspirators,  that  though  the  plot 
was  discovered,  yet  the  names  of  the  plotters  were  nqt 
found  out.  At  last  one  Reynolds,  who  had  become 
united  Irishman,  reflecting  on  their  atrocious  designs, 
struck  with  remorse,  and  communicated  their  inten(io*t»lil 
a  friend,  who  prevailed  on  him  fully  to  disclose  the  boifr- 
Amitation  ness  and  agents  to  government.  On  this  discovery,  foni^ 
fitSb  *'*'***'  teen  of  the  chief  delegates  were  seized  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Bond.^  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  escaped,  bot 
being  afterwards  discovered,  he  resisted  the  officers  sent  la 
apprehend  him,  in  the  scuffle  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
hnrries  on    died  a  few  days  after.     The  remainintr  conspirators,  now 

rebellion  .  ^  ,  ,    •  .  i_ 

before         grown  desperate,  proposed  a  general  msurrection,  to  be 
theirOe-      executed  in  the  niffht  of  the  24th  of  May :   but  captain 

signs  were  o  , 

ripe.  Armstrong,  a  militia  officer,  who  had  insinuated  himself 

into  their  confidence*  and  pretended  to  be  an  accomplice, 
apprized  government  of  their  designs.  The  two  Sheares 
of  Dublin,  Neilson  of  Belfast,  and  several  other  chiefs, 
were  arrested  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  the  metropolis  was 
put  into  a  state  of  perfect  security  against  any  attempt. 
The  conspirators  thus  deprived  of  their  leaders,  though 
scantily  provided  with  arms  and  necessaries,  determined 
notwithstanding  to  execute  their  project  of  general  insur- 

llebeiUon.  rection.  They  began  reijellion,  on  the  24-th  of  May,  by 
attacking  Naas,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  a  body  of  Irish  militia,  under  lord  Go6- 

p  See  Annual  Rcsistery  ITOS. 
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fffim     A  band  of  insurgents  at  the  same  time  took  poi*    CHUyp. 
Ipljlion  of.  the  heights  near  Kilcullen,  bat  they  were  dis-  ^„^y^^ 
Migied  by  general  Dundas^  and  between  one    and  two      |^, 
|p|dred  were  killed  and  taken.     To  detail  the  various  l^«  »mu^ 
ncQts  which  took  place  in  this  warfare,  would  Dublin  •!>• 
the  space  which  the  plan  of  the  history  allows  |  I  ^«^»*«* 
dierefore  confine  myself  to  the  chief  agents,  opera^ 
iy  and  results.     The  insurgents  fighting  with  undiscip- 
courage,  were   frequently  victorious  over  smaller 
OT ;  but  inflamed  by  their  furious  priests,  where  they 
led,  they  exercised  a  savage  barbarity  unknown  in 
Umals  of  civilized  society^    The  regular  soldiers  of  ^ 

blpyalists  were   not  numerous,  but  the  Irish  milida 
with   distinguished    fidelity,  valour,    and    effect^ 
It  the  rebels.     The  English  militia  being  at  their 
stance  permitted  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  assist 
loyal  fellow  subjects,  several  regiments  crossed  the 
I,  and  were  most  powerfully  instrumental  in  support^ 

cause  of  government.     To  pass  over  desultory  Aianniog 
ihes  the  first  great  scheme  of  rebel  operation  was  in  jjwurrao- 
i^^^ounties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford:  a  large  body  of  Wesfoid^ 
having  been  repulsed  at  the  former   place,  being 
proceeded  to  Wexford,  amounting  to  fifteen 
id :  part  of  the  garrison  marched  out  to  give  them 
but  they  were  surrounded  and  entirely  defeated.''  tatttm^ 
kw  days  after  the  insurgents  took  the  town  of  Wez-     ' 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.     In  their  farther 
ts  being  repulsed,  and  infuriated  by  revenge  and 
ly  instigation  they  murdered  their  prisoners  in  ccdd 

General  Lake,  on  the  21st  of  June,  gained  a  com-  atleo^ 
U  victory,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  this  ^^f^^^ 
Ituary  insurrection   was  entirely  crushed/     In  the  RebeiikNi 
of  Ireland  a  rebellion  also  broke  put,  but  the  insur-.'*  "fPfl^ 

'  '  SCO  in  th9 

were  completely  overcome  at  Ballynahinch,  and  the  soath. 
rebellion  was  quelled  before  the  end  of  June.  After  tien*  i|[^^9 
t'time,  various  scattered  parties,  taking  refi^ge  in  the  "^'^  *^' 
les  and  mountains,  infested  the  adjacent  country,  but  is  suMmiL 
rather  marauding  banditti  that  disturbed  the  police 

Bee  NamfSve  of  the  Sufferion  of  Jaekton,  published  io  1798. 
"  Otrfd^e^s  Register,  1798,  p.  163.  s  See  letters  of  general  Uke,  datSd 

Mb  aid  insartcd  ia  Ike  London  Gftzettift  eitraordisarj  of  Jmo  80. 
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ibsurgenta    that   rebelled    against   the  goTemment 
most  formidable  of  these  parties  was  commanded  hy- 
ing and  noted  adventurer,  Holt,  who  at  length  sun 
:d   himself  to    government.     The   discovery    sai 
<re  of  the  principal  conspirators  prevented  this  rebeK 
''  eing  carried   on  with  any  efficient  concert,   in  ti^i 

it  consisted  of  detached  multitudes  driven  by  tbctt: 
]  to  desperate    valour  and    savage    cruelty  ;    in  tfeft 

r         ,  chiefly  inhabited  by  prolestant  dissenters,  it  was  t^ 
mpans  so  general  in  extent,  nor  so  merciless  in  open^ 
The  rebellion  of   Ireland,  appearing  both  to  till  1 
md  to  his  majesty  to  require  a  lord  lieutenttil 
*  ^luld  act  in  a  militar)'  as  well  as  civil  capacity,  )ont 

■  n  therefore  requested  to  be  recalled,  and  the  king 

appo  arquis  Cornwallis  his  successor.      The  rebel' 

lion  being  rinished,  the  new  viceroy  adopted  a  plan  of 
mingled  firmness  and  conciliation,  which  executed  w'lii 
discriminating  judgment,  tended  to  quiet  Ireland,  and  pre- 
pare matters  for  a  permanent  plan  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  pernicious  evils,  and  to  promote  the  iadusof 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  French  with  a  snuB  J 

.^ ,.,tt  botly  attempted  to  revive  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  aurprU-  ^ 

J2(i^'^    '"g  our  troops  by  their  unexpected  appearance,  gained  K 

•reran-      temporarj-  advantage;   but  were   soon  overpowered    and 

Squrtdron    captured  by  lord  Cornwallis.     A  French  squadron  of  one 

^^^      ship  of  the  line   (the    Hoche)   and    eight    frigates,    with 

JohnBor-   Iroops  and   ammunition  on  board,  destined  for   Ireland, 

J^^"-    was,  on  the  1st  of  October,  taken  or  dispersed  by  a  British 

Iriih rebel,  squadron    under  sir  John    Borlase   Warren;'  the    whole 

gniihed.      French  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  fell 

ultimately    into   the   hands  of  the    English.    Among  At 

prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche  was  Wolfe  Tone,  who  faeisg 

tried  and  condemned,  hastened  out  of  life  by  a  voluntiiy 

death.  ' 

I  See  IcUcr  rnim  somDiodorc  WATfcu,  ill  tliu  London  Giulte  e 
Odi,  dlsl,  I7y8,  ^      ' 

^ 
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threats  of  an  invoMn^'-'^rQtiae  the  spirit^  and 
'e  the  efforts  of  Britainr^-'animated  and  energetic 
tiMm^^'-ihe  nation  starts  up  in  arms  to  defend  their 
\  constitution^  and  country^-^^ffainst  a  people  so  dis^ 
and  so  potverfuij  Bonaparte  sees  ail  attempts  must 
vaifu^^France  turns  her  ambition  to  less  hopeless  ' 

%J€Cts~^rand  scheme  of  distant  conquest^^-^expedition 
Bonaparte — learned  and  philosophic  attendants 
the  expedition — captures  Malta^  a  neutral  island^^ 
in  Egypt^-'^ir  Horatio  Nelson  dsepatched  in  pursuit 
the  French  ^eet-^raverses  the  Medtterranean^-^les* 
them  in  Aboukir  bay^^ispositions  for  attack'^ 
us  ardour  of  the  British  heroes — rapi^y  ofmovs^ 
trong position  of  the  enemy y  and  collateral  adoart^ 
s^^old  and  surprising  movement  of  the  BrittsK-^  .^. 

nous   courage  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  * 

A-— in  vain  combat  the  naval  heroism  of  England'^ 
e  and  splendid  victory  of  Nelson^-^stimate  of  this 
ent'^olitical  effects^-'^xtensive  and  momentous 
equences  of  the  battle  of.  Abouiir-^t  stimulates  all 
rope  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Franccm'-^Affairs  t(f 
JiussicH^haracter   of  Paul'-^  internal  regular 
V  external  policy.'^tate  of  the  American  republic^ 
uffected  by  revolutions  and  contests  in  EuropCm 

THE  inattention  of  the  French  to  the  affairs  of  Xre«     ^m!^* 
by  no  means  arose  from  supineness:  they  were  occu-  >^^v^ 
with  very  grand  and  soaring  projects.  Their  power  was     i79L 

time  enormous  :  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were 
idages  of  the  French  empire ;  Austria  was  prostrate 
Cset ;  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  had 
■caped  the  invading  ambition  of  this  potent  neigh* 
r  ai^>rovoked  by  aggression,  the  republicans  had 
ed)  pillagedy  and  revolutionized  those  brave  cantons* 
thejr  saw  was  inaccessible  to  their  schemes  of  sub- 
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CHAP.  jugatioQ  :  England,  always  terrible,  was  in  the  year  1798, 

?f^     become  a  nation  of  soldiers.    From  Caithness  to  Kent  and 

1798      Cornwall,  the  united  nations  were  in  arms  :  internal  con- 

Freneh      spiracies  Were  quashed,  and  all  hearts  and  hands  were 

an  invMsion  joined  in  defiance  of  the  French.    The  leaders  of  oppoii- 

rootethe    tion,"  who  had  so  often  predicted  the  evils  that  would 

spirit  and  .    '  •   .  •        iT  .l  j-    -^ 

stimulate  arise  from  persistance  m  the  war,  were  among  the  readiest 
of  ifrit'ain.  ^^  meet  the  enemy,  if  he  invaded  Britain.  Bonaparte, 
Animated   ^as  aware  that  Britain  contained  more  formidable  oppo- 

&nci  cner* 

getio  nents  than  he    had   ever    encountered  ;    the  defiles  and 

¥he  ration  P^'ccipices  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  guarded  by  myriads 
staru  up  in  of  Austrians  fighting  for  their  masters^  could  be  surmount-* 
fend  thcir^  ^d ;  but  the  plains  of  Sussex  and  of  Kent,  containing  hands 
tti*?ti**"'*  and  hearts  of  freebom  Englishmen,  fighting  for  them* 
and  coon-  SELVES,  would,  he  well  knew,  be  impassable.  Convinced 
Against  a  ^^  ^^^  hopelessness  of  any  direct  attempt  upon  England, 
J.^Pj*^  the  French  government,  and  the  general,  formed  a  very 
and  so  grand  scheme  of  conquest,  which  would  ultimately  extend 
^naparie  ^°  ^^^  richest  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  project 
sees  all  was  to  subdue  Malta,  invade  and  reduce  Egypt,  and 
m«i8t  be  establish  the  French  power  in  that  country,  with  the  double. 
Tf' "  purposes  of  possessing  the  riches  of  the  Nile,  and  extend* 

turns  her  ing  their  sway  to  the  wealth  of  the  Ganges  :  the  empires 
?eMimpe-'*  ^^  Turkey  and  Hindostan  they  proposed  to  render  either 
less  pro-  parts  or  dependencies  of  the  French  republic.  The  pro- 
Grand  jects  for  an  invasion  of  England  were  apparently  continued 
scheme  of  f^^  ^  considerable  time  after  the  desien  was  laid  aside,  that 

distant  con-  .  . 

'juest         their  real  purposes    might  be  the  better   concealed  and 

accomplished.   While  certain  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores, 

were  drawn  towards  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny, 

others    were    collected    at    l^oulon  ;    this    port    was    the 

rendezvous  of   the    expedition    which    sailed  under   the 

Kxpe«mir»n  orders  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1798.      It  con- 

napniie,      sisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  one  carried 

Toulo"'™    ^  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  three  eighty,  and  nine  scventy- 

n  Vo  man  sliOMcd  hiinsfir!norolf>y!illy  and  patriotirally  rrsoluto  to  combat 
in  the  tiold  an  invasion,  than  that  ilhistrious  nohleninn,  who  in  the  vigour  of  a 
lifcdt'Vdttjl  so  uannly,  \viscl\,  an<l  ctloctually,  to  the  honeftt  of  his  country,  has 
within  these  (v.\y  tla;  s*  lu-cti  prematurely  cut  ofT  in  the  middle  of  a  benevolent 
and  benoHcial  career,  w  hidi  unlilled  him  to  a  much  more  c^ilimable  reputatioo« 
than  any  stalesiuati  ov  general  eo'rld  acquire  by  planning;  or  cavrjnjjf  (ui  agjjres- 
nive  war.  See  his  prM])osed  address  to  the  king,  Martdi  171)8,  and  the  speecli  by 
V'hich  it  was  supported. 

*  \Vriitcn  in  Murch  1802,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duk<»  of  Bedford. 
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four,  seven  frigates  of  fortv  guns,  besides  smaller  vessels,    chap. 
making  altogether  forty-four  siiil.  The  transports  amounted     ^^ 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  carr^'ing  about  twenty  thousand      |^gg^ 
meo,  regular    troops,    with  a  proportionable   number  of 
horses,  and  artillery,  and  immense  quantities  of  provisions 
and  military  stores.     Bonaparte  in  all  his  expeditions  and 
designs  included  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  sub- 
jection of  matter  to  mind,  and  the  subserviency  of  mind 
to  bis  own  views  :  with  his  physical  artillery  so  tremendous 
to  opponents,  he  carried  an   intellectual  and  moral 
jIlRTILLery,  tending  still  more  effectually  to  break  down 
all  opposition.      In  his  fleet  there  were  scientific  men  and 
artists  of  every  kind  :   astronomers,  mathematicians,  che- 
mists, mineralogists,  botanists,  physicians,  and  many  other 
dasses  of  ingenious  and  learned  men ;   certainly  a  much  1'CHm^d 
aaore   rational    assortment   of   attendants,  than  buffoons,  sopincai^' 
parasites,  priests,   and  prostitutes,    the    usual  retinue   of  *f  jjj^'"** 
French  monarchs  when  heading  their  armyJ     A  variety  pcdiUon. 
0f  conjectures  were  formed  with  regard  to  the  destination 
of  this  formidable  armament :   the  largest  that  had  ever 
been    equipped    in   France,    for    any  distant   expedition- 
Malta  and  Egypt  were  generally  pointed  out  as  its  principal 
objects ;   which  they  proved  accordingly.     The  riches  of 
the  former  were  deemed  a  sufficient  temptation  for  France 
to  seize  them,  in  its  present  need  of  resources,  exclusive 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  skilful   mariners  to  be  drawn 
from  that  island,  were  the  French  to  retain  it :   the  latter 
appeared  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  France,  which  would  enable  it  to 
intercept  and  ruin  the  trade  of  England  in  India,  one  of 
the  principal  resources  of  our  opulence  and  naval  grandeur. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  fleet  arriving  at  Malta,  Bonaparte 
attacked  that  country,  upon  no  better  principle  than  Cyrus, 
^exander,  or  Caesar  attacked  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Gaul ; 
and  annexed  it  to  the  possessions  of  France.^     Departing 
pn  the  20th  of  June,  on  the  1st  of  July  he  reached  the  bay 
<of  Alexandria. 

The   project  of  seizing   and   colonizing   Egypt  had 
bfeen  suggested  by  the  count  Vergennes,  to  the   French 

7  See  Campaigns  ofLouis  XV.  in  Flanders.        i  See  details  of  the  capture 
faA  rajMgief  in  lienon's  Travcliy  ehap  i.  and  ii. 


CHAr.    government,  during  the  monarchy.     At  present  its  Mt* 

^^Z     *««   «">*   rxtTcmcly  desirable   to  the    French,  because^ 

U^     tMsicIrs  its  commercial  benctiis  both  actual  aod   prtHpec- 

ImJiia     uv«,  it  Opened  a  probable  opportunitj-  of  revolutionizing 

^^^        Greece,  long  and  ardently  deairoua  of  breaking  the  fet 

ten  of  Turkish  despotism.      The    French    commaDdeT 

tent  w>  the  Greek  states  the  strongest  assurances  of  pow 

•rful  ud.  il  they  would    vindicate    their  liberties.      Htt' 

abilitv.  however,  to  perform  his  promises,  depended  optMt 

Ml  cleneni,  the   command  of  which  Providence  had  bffi- 

Uowctl  on  kuother  i  a  tnith  of  which  France   bad   mxaf 

warwngs,  but  now  was  to  receive  a  most  fatally  signfl 

kutui.  * 

LoKK  St.  ViNCEvr  commanded  this  rear,  as  bcfcf^ 

llw  Iwt  d««tiacd  to  watch  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  aw 

wta  erunin^  off  Cadiz  when  intelligence  arrived  of  iM 

dvparturv  aitd  operations  of  the  Gallic  armament.   ViWt 

he  him»el(  cnDtintKd  to   block  the  Spanish  fleet,   he  (!*?■ 

tAched  a  squadron  in  quest  of  the  French  eJcpedition,  aa^ 

conferred  the  command  on  rear-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nd' 

son.     This  armament  consisted  of  thtncen  ships  of  t]^« 

line   and  one  of  fifty  guns.*     The  captains  were  alt  m(? 

of  unquestiooable  zeal  and  proTessional  talents,  assisted 

by  officers  who  highly  merited  their  respective  stations! 

and  these  were  supported  bv    crews  who  had   been  Ioof 

practised   in  the    habits  of  all   thai    appertains    to   nsvil 

war ;  antl  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  had  been  e*- 

Admind      g*ged  in  disiinguishifd  actions.      'I*he  British  admiral  list 

^T^       sailed  towards  Naples,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  learafd  ■ 

p(,nukcir  that  the  enemy's  fleet    had   visited    Malta.      Thither  he' 

«t*»-     '    hastened;  but  on  his  arrival  was  informed, they  had  depwf  . 

ed  from  thence  a  few  days  before,  and  steered  to  the  csfl' 

ward.      Conceiving  that  the  French  expedition  was  dtt- 

lined    for    Eg\-pt,   he   proceeded   directly    thilher ;    bill 

arriving  ofl*  AlrxandHa,  he  heard   that  they  had  not  a^ 

pearcd  on  that   coast.     Eager  to   meet  the  enemy,  add 

a  Tlw  Aiiu  •««.  tlie  V«43iknl,  7i,  rrw^^m-nt  in- HantM  Vcfaoa,  of- 
t>>n  Rn-r«  ;  lir»u,:i,»rJ  StUTium;  CulluJe^i,  Ti,  lioubriiteei  AkUM- 
irr,  rl,  lUll :  £.'>li>u,  rt,  S  Hood :  GnlUi.  71,  t*pnin  Valey  :  llcllt«i|,bi. 
rt.  n|>iiui>llarfcv,  Minuianr. ''(.  n(>uin  l>>iin :  Driiitrv,  Ti,tMpeuii  Ptjtmi 
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:onfident  that  they  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  pro-   chap. 
xejded  in  a  course  which  he  had  not  hitherto  essayed:     h™^  ^ 
lie  British  squadron  was  led  northward  to  Rhodes.  There      i^^ 
aearing  no  tidings  of  the  enemy,  Nelson  again  returned  He  tra- 
to  the  westward ;  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Morea,  he  M^ter- 
lieanied  from  a  Turkish  governor  that  the   French  fleet  "^«»«^ 
bad  proceeded  to  Egypt,  though  they  had   not  reached 
:l|at  country  so  soon  as  their  pursuers.  Sailing  as  quickly 
n  possibly,  the  British  squadron  again  arrived  on  the  coast 
^  Egypt.     The  Alexander  and  Leander,  being  before  the  Hedes- 
ccBt,  descried  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and,  immediately  ^""b^"* 
after,  the  fleet  perceived  the  armament  of  the  enemy  ly-  i^irbay. 
rug  at  anchor  in  a  line  eastward  from  the  point  of  Abou- 
kin**     The  two  ships  which  had  first  perceived  Alexan- 
d^jpa,  by  this  time  had  advanced  nearer  the  coast  on  the 
ri^t  hand,  so  that  the  others,  which  were  farther  out  to 
ica,  were  before  them  in  rounding  the  cape.     The  Cullo- 
den  being  obliged  to  tow  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  was 
lomewhat  behind  the  rest. 

The  genius  of  Nelson  united  that  comprehensive  DIsimmi- 
Eoresight  which  completely  provides  for  every  probable  g^j^^ 
occurrence,  with  the  ready  invention  and  prompt  decision 
irhich  meet  unforeseen  circumstances.  Conceiving  it 
likely  that  the  enemy  would  be  moored  near  the  coast  for 
aasy  and  expeditious  communication  with  their  land 
forces,  and  knowing  that  the  dexterity  and  boldness  of 
English  seamen  could  venture  nearer  land  than  the  French 
Vould  judge  prudent,  on  this  foundation  he  concerted  his 
pbm ;  and  resolved  that  if  it  could  be  found  at  all  practi- 
cable, part  of  his  fleet  running  between  them  and  the 
ahore  should  attack  them  on  the  one  side,  while  the  rest 
ahould  bear  down  upon  the  other,  and  thus  inclose  the  foe 
between  two  fires.  Having  formed  this  general  design, 
and  reposing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
courage  of  his  officers  and  sailors,  he  directed  that  in  its 
execution  the  captains  should  exercise  their  judgment  in 
Uie  time  and  place,  and  that  every  ship  should  begin  bat- 
tle where  she  could  act  most  powerfully.  On  this  occa- 
BioB,  there  were  such  displays  of  emulation  by  every  ship 

b  Debott  wy*,  tktX  Me  of  the  rreneh  abips  detericd  our  fleet. 
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CHAP,   to  gain  an  advanced  post  in  the  attack,  as  must  have 
^^^''     tended  to  inspire  each  other  with  an  invincible  confidence* 
1798.      ^^  silert  were  the  whole,  that  no  ship  could  get  ahead  of 
Emulous     another  that   was  in  the  smallest  degree  advanced  for- 
the  Briiish  ward.^  The  admiral  gave  orders  for  attacking  the  enemy's 
«l*^^t  of  ^^^  ^^^  center,  and  soon  after  hoisted  a  signal  for  doee 
movement,  engagement*     As  the   British  fleet  was  closing  upon  the 
enemy,  a  cannonade  was  begun  by  the  French  ships,  sup- 
ported  by  batteries  from  the  castle  of  Bequires  on  Abou- 
Strongpo-  kir  promontory.     The  enemy's  fleet  lay  in  a  line  with 
thcelfemy,  their  heads  towards  the  west.     Having  on  their  left,  or 
and  coiia-   larboard,  the  coast  abounding  with  shoals,  they  had  no 
vantages,    apprehension    that  the    British   ships   would   make  any 
attempt  on  that  side,  where,  besides  shallow  water,  they 
would  be  so  much  annoyed  by   the   batteries  on  shore : 
their  defence  was  directed  to  the  starboard,  where  only 
Bold  and     they  expected  an  attack  :  but  one  adventurous  movement 
suri»rising  Qf  jjjg  British  totallv  disconcerted  the  Gallic  plan  of  com- 
ottiieBri-  bat.     Captain  Foley,  in  the  Goliah,  leading  the  British 
van,  darted  in  ahead  of  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship,  Le 
Guerrier,  doubled  her  larboard  side,  and  having  poured 
a  destructive  fire  into  the  Frenchman,  moved  on  to  the 
second,  whom  he  charged  with  tremendous  fury.      Ncxjt 
followed  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  who  attacked  the 
enemy's  vanmost  ship,  also  on  her   side  next  the  shore. 
Thirdly  proceeded  the  Orion,  sir  James  Saumarez,  and 
took  her  station  on  the  inside  of  the  enemy's  third  ship. 
The  Theseus,  captain  Miller,  following  the  same  exam- 
ple, encountered  the   enemy's   fourth.      Fifth   came  the 
Audacious,    captain    Gould,   who    moved    round  to  the 
enemy's  fifth.     Sixth    advanced   the  Vanguard,  carrying 
the  heroic  Nelson,  with  his   gallant  Berry,  and  took  his 
station  opposite  to  th^  enemy's  starboard,  where,  expect- 
ing the  British  eflbrts,  they  were  prepared.      The  enemy's 
first  and  second,  which  had  longest  encountered  our  ships, 
being  considerably  damaged  before  Nelson  came   up,  the 
admiral  assailed  that  which  was   still  fresh  ;  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and   ninth  ships  stationed  themselves  opposite  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth   ships  of  the  enemy.     Thus, 

c  RcMdes  gazettt's  and  other  doottzucnts,  I  have  receired  many  paiticulart 
Irou)  gttiitleineu  who  were  pi'cseiit. 
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Jof  the  masterly  seamanship  and  conduct,  with  the  daunt-    CHAP, 
tea  valour  of  the  British  commanders,  nine  of  our  ships      j^l^* 
were  so  disposed  as  to  bear  their  force  upon  six  of  the      u^^ 
enemy.     The  seventh  of  the  French  was  L'Orient,  a  ship 
of  immense  size,  being  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns :  this 
stupendous  adversary  was  undertaken  by  the  Beilerophon, 
captain    Darby;  while  the    Majestic,   captain   Westcott, 
attacked  an  antagonist  farther  astern.     The  British  ships, 
thus  arranged,  played  upon  the  enemy  with  the  most  tre- 
mendous effects.  The  heroic  admiral  himself  was  wound- 
ed in  the  head ;  but  his  soul  animating  his  valiant  coun- 
trymen, the  ardour  of   their  efforts   was  undiminished* 
Meanwhile  the  Leander  and  Alexander,  captains  Thomp- 
son atid  Ball,  though  by  having  been  foremost  on  the  side 
of  Alexandria,   they  were  behind  the  others  in  passing 
Aboukir,  yet  reached  the  enemy  in  time  to  partake  of  the 
most  dreadful  dangers  of  the  conflict.    The  enemy  fought  impetuous 
y/nth  a  valour  and  impetuous  heroism  which  no  efforts  of  ^'iSfuv. 
courage  and  skill  could  have  withstood  but  the  extraordi-  ^'""7 
nary  courage  and  skill  which  they  had  to  encounter;  they  ofUie 
resolutely  persevered  in  their  exertions  after  the  close  of  *'^°*"» 
the  evening  till  the  approach  of  midnight.     The  conflict 
was  now  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  their  opera- 
tions were  the  flashes  of  cannon.      About  twelve  o'clock,  ""  ^ia 
the  enemy's  enormous  ship,  the  L'Orientj  was  blown  up  I^Jmi  he-  ^ 
with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  blaze  that  displayed  at  j?'Sl^ 
one  glance  the  promontory  of  Aboukir,  the  capacious  bay, 
and    the   magnificence  of  the    Nile.     The    French  now 
found  all  their  endeavours  hopeless ;  they  however  con- 
tinued a  languid  (ire,  with  increasing  intermissions,  and  at 
length    entirely  desisted   from  opposition  so   unavailing. 
Morning  opened  a  view,  exhibiting  at  once  the  intrepid  Deciiive 
valour   and  obstinate  resolution  of  the   vanquished,  the  dk^vktoly 
stupendous  efforts  and  decisive  victory  of  the  conquer-  ofNeb&n. 
ors.       Of   the    French    fleet    two    ships    only    and    two 
frigates  escaped  fire  or  destruction ;    so  complete  was  the 
victory  of  British  heroism  and, ability.    The  French  trans- 
ports in  the  harbour,  and  garrison  in  Alexandria,  waited, 
in  suspense,  for  their  personal  doom,  as  well  as  the  fate  of 
the  French  navy.     Even  as  far  as  Rosetta,  distant  about 
Vox..  IV.  X  X 
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thirty  miles  from  Aboukir,  the  battle,  by  the  aid  of 
glasses,  was  seen  by  French  oiEcers,  from  its  minarets 
and  towers/  An  interesting  part  of  the  prospect  afford* 
ed  by  the  dawning  morn  was,  the  adjacent  shores  all  lined 
with  natives,  regarding  with  astonishment  both  ih  the  con* 
quered  and  conquerors,  the  terrible  heroes  of  the  nordi* 
As  a  sublime  effort  of  naval  genius,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land HERSELF  affords  no  instance  more  brilliant  than  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  The  head  that  projected  the  plan  of 
attack,  the  hearts  and  hands  that  carried  it  into  execudoa, 
deserve  not  merely  the  cold  narrative  of  the  historian, 
but  the  ardent  description  of  the  epic  poet.  Were  Homer 
to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  find  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  muse  in  the  British  sailors  and  the  British  officers, 
headed  by  the  British  Nelson. 

While  the  renown  of  this  action  reached  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  its  political  effects  were  instantaneous  and 
surprising  over  all  Europe.  The  enemies  of  France 
every  where  recovered  from  the  despondency  by  which 
they  were  oppressed  previously  to  this  glorious  event; 
and  an  evident  reanimation  took  place  in  all  their  councils, 
which  were  now  occupied  with  the  means  of  improving  so 
signal  a  success.  Reaching  England,  the  news  of  this 
extraordinary  victory  filled  the  nation  with  joy  and  gene- 
rous pride. 

Government,  anticipating  its  political  effects,  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  reviving  and  extending  the 
combination  against  France.  There  were  various  circum- 
stances favourable  to  this  expectation :  the  Austrians  re- 
garded the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  merely  an  armed 
truce,  during  which  they  were  to  make  dispositions  for 
renewing  the  comt)at.®  The  emperor  himself,  a  harmless 
prince,  and  intent  upon  frivolous  amusement,  little  com- 
prehended the  political  interests  of  his  dominions ;  but 
extremely  plastic,  was  guided  by  his  counsellors,  and  acted 
wisely  or  unwisely  according  to  the  directions  he  receiv- 
ed. His  ministers  having  now  time  to  recover  from  tho 
consternation  under  which,  they  had  concluded  a  peace 
that  left  to  France  such  valuable  possessions,  and  finding 
«  great  portion  of  the  French  force,  with  its   formidable 


d  See  Denon's  Travels,  vol.  L 
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leader,   by  the  late  victory  separated  from  the  country,    CUAP. 
began  to  perceive  the  practicability  of  recovering  some  of     \^^  ^ 
their  lost   advantages.      A  congress  had   been  opened  at      ^^gg 
.Rastadt  between  the  various  princes  of  th^  Germanic  em-  «t>malate» 
pirc  and  the  French  republic,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  toieslnrhc 
l«spective  pretensions  ;   but  the  settlements  went  on  very  JV*^*"^*"  ^^ 
slowly,  and  many  differences  were  either  found  or  made* 
Catharine,  empress  of  Uussia,  at  first  had  only  been  in  UussU. 
aame  a  member  of  the  confederacy ;   but  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Prussia,  had  judged  it  expedient  to   become  seri- 
ous, and  was  preparing  a  great  force,  when  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the   hand   of  death.      Her  successor   and   son,  Chameier 
Paul,  though  weak,  was  extremely  imperious,  and  having  **^  *^*"** 
|he  most  despotic  notions  of  kingly  right,   considered   the 
Bourbon  family  as  unjustly  and  iniquitously  ejected  from 
ik  rightful  possession,  which  they  derived   from    heaven ; 
and  not   individuals,  excluded  from  the  executive  office 
held  by  their  ancestors,  when  the  majority  of  the   people 
conceived  such  an  exclusion  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare :  he  therefore  determined  to  attempt  their  restoration, 
which,    after    Nelson's    victory,   he    thought   practicable* 
Throughout  his  empire,  but  especially  in  the  metropolis.  Internal 
he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  preserve  the  gradation  of  ranks,  au§  extern 
Snd  to  resist  novelty.     The   minuteness  of  his  arrange-  "**  poHejr. 
patents  for  this  purpose  extended  to  orders  for  wearing 
cocked  hats  instead  of  round,  coats  without  capes,  waist- 
coats with  flaps,  stocks  instead  of  stiffened  handkerchiefs, 
breeches  and  shoes  with  buckles  instead  of  strings  ;  pro- 
hibited half  boots  ;  and  manifested  a  petty  mind  pursuing 
a  great  object,  which  was  in  its  careless  ease  and  appen- 
dages to  reprobate  republicanism,  and  to  cherish  monarchy 
in  its  stiff  and  formal  ceremonials.     His  proclamations 
■bout  shoe  buckles  and  neck  handkerchiefs  as  clearly  de- 
nsonstrated  the  intentions  of  such  a  man,  as  an  edict  for 
preventing  an  influx  of  revolutionists.     Paul  very  directly 
snd  explicitly  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  indicated  such  dispositions  to  overthrow  the 
present  revolutionary  system,  and  reestablish  monarchy. 
The  Turks  also  were  incensed  at  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt,  and  manifested  a  determination  to  use  their  utmost 
tttoftU  to  drive  them  from  that  countr}',  and  to  combing 
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CHAF.    with  their  enemies.     The  British  ministers  were  not  slow 
^^.^^^^in  discoveriDg  these  views,   and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
1798.     confederacy  more  powerful  than  the  preceding  alliance; 
nor  were  their  views  confined  to  Europe,  but  extended  to 
the  American  republic. 
^h**A^  France,  considering  herself  as  the  nurse  of  American 

rioftnre-  liberty,  from  the  confederacy  of  1778,  had  cultivated  a 
affected 'by  closc  Connexion  with  the  new  commonwealth.  From  thi^ 
revolutions  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Gallic  rc^ 
tests  in  '  publicans  had  eagerly  desired  to  spread  their  own  peculiar 
Europe,  doctrines  beyond  the  Atlantic :  they  had  procured  manjF 
votaries,  but  were  not  able  to  succeed  with  the  more  re* 
spectable  and  powerful  classes  in  the  United  States ;  maia* 
taining  solid  and  beneficial  liberty,  property,  and  religion^ 
these  presented  three  potent  bulwarks  against  the  Frenck 
revolution.  The  necessary  precautions  of  Britain  for 
preventing  importation  of  stores  into  France,  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  Americans ;  but  on  fully  considering  thft 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  fairness  and  equality  with^ 
which  the  British  government  had  acted,  they  had  been 
perfectly  reconciled ;  and,  in  1 794,  had  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce.  In  1796,  the  haughtiness  of  the 
directory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prudence  of  America 
on  the  other,  coincided  with  the  policy  of  Britain  in  draw- 
ing the  ties  of  confederation  closer  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  republicans,  conai* 
dering  the  United  States  as  indebted  to  France  for  their 
independence,  bore  with  impatience  and  indignation  that 
so  great  a  benefit  should  be  overlooked,  and  that,  in  this 
struggle  for  liberty,  with  so  many  powers  combined  against 
them  from  every  quarter  in  Europe,  they  should  be  for- 
saken by  that  people,  in  whose  cause  they  had  acted  with 
so  much  zeal  and  success.  But  they  were  particularly 
displeased  with  the  treaty  of  1 794,  which  the}^  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  engagements  between  France  and 
America.  The  French  government  breathed  nothing  but 
revenge ;  and  its  agents  were  extremely  active  in  exer- 
tions to  revolutionize  America.  Two  parties  now  existed 
in  the  states,  which,  from  their  objects,  may  be  deemed  the 
constitutional,  or  supporters  of  the  established  govern- 
ment;   and  the  revolutionary,  or  abettors   of  innnova* 
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tions  on  the  model  of  the  French  chancres.    Of  the  former    CHAP, 
were  the  greater  number  of  men   of  property,  character, 


and  importance  in  the  state,  of  the  latter  were  demagogues      1798. 
and  their  votaries,  and  the  same  kind  of  men  that  were 
agitators  of  discontent  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  are  agi- 
tators of  discontent  in  all  countries  where  circumstances 
afibrd  an  opportunity.     The  object  of  the  constitutional 
party  was  peace  and  neutrality,   not  to   be  interrupted  by 
the  contests  of  Europe.     These  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  raise  the  United  States  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  that  must  render  them  formidable  to  all 
the  world,  and  secure  to  them  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
respect  from  abroad.     The  French  having  intercepted  a 
letter  from  the  United  States  to  the  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, expressing  these  sentiments,  considered  this  avowal 
of  neutrality  as  inimical  to  the  republic  of   France,   and 
hoped  to  effect  such  a  change  in  America  as  would  render 
them  dependent  on  France ;  and,  by  their  agents,  ardently- 
endeavoured  to  spread  principles  of  Jacobinical  revolution. 
Meanwhile,   they  made  very  imperious  remonstrances  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  at  length  pass- 
ed a  decree  directing  her  privateers  to  capture  the  vessels 
of  neutral  nations.      In  consequence  of  this  decree,  nume- 
rous captures   of  American   vessels   were   made   by  the 
(n'uisers  of  the  French  republic,  and  of  some  of  those  of 
Spain,  during  the  year  1797.     A  farther  decree,  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  affairs,  was  issued  in  January  1798, 
^  iThat  all  ships,  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or  in 
**  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held  lawful 
•*  prizes,  whoever  might  be  the  proprietor  of  that  mer- 
**  chandise ;  which  should   be  held  contraband  from  the 
*^  single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or  any 
H  of  its  foreign  settlements."     It  was  also  enacted,  that 
the  harbours  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  ships, 
except  ifi  cases  of  distress,  that  had  so  much  as  touched  at 
^any  English  port;    and,  that  neutral   sailors,    found  on 
lioard   English  vessels,    should   be   put  to   death.     The 
execution  of  this  Ust  decree  was  prevented  by  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Britain,   threatening  retaliation.     But 
these  hostile   proceedings   extremely  incensed  the  Ame- 
(icaiiB,  and  disposed  them  to  enmity  with  the  country 
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CHAP,    that  they  considered  as  the  universal  disturber  of  other 
^^^;^J^  states.     Convinced,  however,  of  the  policy  of  persevering 
179S.      in  neutrality,   the  American  government  still   attempted 
conciliatory  measures ;  and  instructed  their  envoy  to  co* 
deavour  to  reestablish  harmony  between  the   French  and 
the  American  republics :  but  the  directory  haughtily  re- 
fused an  audience.     Imputing  to  intimidation  the  Ame- 
rican desire  of  preserving  peace,  the  directory  resolved  lo 
make  the  most  of  their  supposed  fears;  and   intimated^ 
that  if  a  treaty  was  to  be  renewed  between  France  and 
America,  the  states  must  contribute,    in   return  for  this 
friendship,  a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and  farther  intir 
mated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  America  to  resist 
the  power  of  France.     The  American  government  was 
well  aware,  that  boasts  of  a  power  to  be  exerted  by  France 
on  the  ocean,  .vhere  Britain  was  her  opponent,  were  not  to 
be  dreaded   as   the   means   of   conquest;    still  however, 
should  a  rupture  take  place,  their  trade  they  knew  would 
be  very  materially  injured :  they  therefore  made   such  a 
reply  as  showed  that  they  still  desired  peace,  though  thej 
would  not  be  bullied  to  concession;  and  they  declared 
themselves  solicitous  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  French 
republic.     One  object  only  was  dearer  to  them  than  the 
friendship  of  France,  their  national  independence  :   Ame- 
rica, they  observed,  had  taken  a  neutral  station  :  to  lend  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  belligerent  power,  abounding  in  every 
thing  requisite  for  war,  but  money,  would  be  to  relinquiaH 
their  neutrality,   and  take  part  in  the  contest.     To  lend 
that  money,  under  the  lash  and  coercion  of  France,  would 
be  to  relinquish   the   government  of  themselves,  and  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  government  imposed  by  force.     They 
would  make  one  manly  struggle  before  they  surrendered 
their  national  independence.      America  was  not  like  the 
petty  nations  of  Europe  that  had   become  subject  to  the 
Gallic  yoke ;  they  were  competent  to  their  own  defence 
against  all  hostile  attacks ;  they  could  maintain  their  own 
rights.     The  French  still  continued  to  demand  a  loan/  to 

f  See  tlie  correspondence  and  confereticos  between  t)ie  French  minister 
hnd  the  American  envoys,  M'ith  llic  {n'oceedinpi  of  the  AmericHii  govcniiucot 
thereon,  asdetiuied  in  Slate  I'aperH,  1798.  'I'lic  i>ublicntioi)  of  this  tori*eH^>on- 
dotico  (as  the  Annual  Register  observes)  l)et  ween  Talleyrand  and  the  Amcncau 
ministers  of  peace,  made  a  livdy  and  deep  inipressiou  on  all  the  nations  of  Ku- 
rope.    Not  all  their  aotual  deprsdatioos  ia  Germany,  the  Netlierlands,  Hot- 
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capture  American  ships,  and  to  emplo}^  the  most  imperious    CHAP, 
and  insulting  language,  which  a  free,  brave,  and  indepen-  ^^^,^,^,^ 
dent  people,  regarded  with  equal  indignation  and  contempt,      |^|^ 
and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.    Liberty  was  grant- 
ed by  congress  to  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers  to  make 
reprisals :   measures  were  adopted  for  forming  and  estab- 
lishing a  powerful  navy,   to  protect  and  defend  the  Ame- 
-rican  flag.  The  army  was  strengthened,  and  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  general  Washington :  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir  spread  joy  over  the  constitu- 
tional Americans,  and  stimulated  their  preparations  against 
m  power  which  they  had  good  reason  to  deem  the  disturber 
^f  all  established  society ;  and  thus  the  exertions  of  Ame- 
-rica  were  expected  by  the  European  enemies  of  republican 
Prance,  to  cooperate  with  their  efforts. 

Amidst  the  signal  successes  of  Britain  in  preventing 
'invasion,   suppressing  rebellion,  and  crushing  the  naval 
'Ibrce  of  the  enemy,  she  experienced  one  disappointment : 
-mn  expedition  was  undertaken  against  Ostend,  with  a  view 
"of  seizing  the  ships  and  stores   there  deposited    by  the 
enemy.     The  armament  consisted  of  a  naval  force,  com- 
manded by  captain  Home  Popham,  and  a  body  of  troops 
commanded    l>y   general   Coote.     Their   first  effort   was 
fluccessful,  but  great  numbers  of  republican  forces  having 
been  rapidly  assembled  at  Ostend,  overpowered  the  British 
troops,   and  compelled  them   to   surrender ;  but  captain 
'Popham  brought  off  his  department  of  the   expedition. 
This  miscarriage  was  but  little  regarded  in  a  year  of  such 
extraordinary  efforts,    brilliant  and  momentous  achieve- 
ments, as  the  renowned  1 798  was  to  Great  Britain. 

bnd»  Switzerland,  ami  iialy  i  no  not  their  plunder  of  the  Papal  territories,  af- 
forded tu  the  minds  of  men  so  convincing  a  proof,  that  the  French  repuhlic  was 
-governed  not  more  by  a  thirst  of  universal  dominion,  than  bjr  a  rage  for  plunder^ 
M  cf  ca  an  attempt  lo  subject  the  Americans  to  tribute. 
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Britain^-^ffects  of  the  late  glorious  campaign — discontent 
is  silenced — ministers  recover  a  high  degree  of  populari* 
iy.— Meeting  of  parliament — grand  objects^  to  provide 
for  internal  defence^  strengthen  the  confederacy^  and 
form  a  union  with  Ireland-Supplies — income  tax^-^lh- 
jections  and  argument  for  and  against*— subsidy  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia— arguments  for  and  against^— ^plen* 
did  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  advantages  which  might 
he  derived  from  the  emperor  Paul — powerful  impression 
of  on  the  house — the  subsidy  is  granted — motion  for 
peace—opposition  reprobate  a  nexv  confederacy — the  mo* 
tion  is  negatived-'— the  professed  object  of  war^  security 
— great  object  of  the  British  government  to  excite  and 
invigorate  a  coalition  against  France* — Measures  for 
the  better  administration  of  Ireland — Mr.  Pittas  plan  of 
union  with  Ireland  submitted  to  parliament^^^irguments 
for  and  against — proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament — t/w- 
cussed — vehemently  opposed  in  Ireland — literary  efforts 
on  both  sides — renewed  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
art — in({uiry  into  the  state  prisons— ^farthtr  provisions 
for  internal  defence  and  security — parliament  prorogued^ 
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AS  the  disposition  of  the  nation  had  been  much 
more  favourable  to  the  ministers,  in  the  close  of  1797  than 
at  the  end  of  1 796,  so  at  the  termination  of  1 798,  they 
were  more  generally  popular  than  at  any  period  since  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  The  assessed  taxes,  having  under* 
gone  so  many  modifications,  were  not  much  felt  but  by 
the  higher  classes,  who  with  few  exceptions  were  favour- 
able to  government.  Among  the  middling  ranks,  and  also 
including  some  of  the  lower  orders,  the  loyal  associations 
superinduced  a  military  character  on  the  civil  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  their  members,  and  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  render  them  well  affected  to  government  and 
administration,  with  whom  they  naturally  deemed  them- 
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selves  coopcrators  in  defending  their  country  from  foreign    ^^-J^P- 
invasion,  and  internal  disturbance.    Discontent  was  silen-  ^-^^^ 
ced ;  the  subjugation  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  strengthened      1791. 
the  power  of  the  British  government :  the  splendid  battle  ,^'^*^^ 
of  the  Nile,  so  gratifying  to  the  generous  pride  of  British 
patriotism,  encircling  the  whole  nation  with   the  rays  of 
g^ry,  reflected  part  of  its  lustre  on  those  ministers  who 
had  furnished  the  force  and    selected  the  commanders. 
The   contemplation    of   magnificent  victory  acquired  by 
aational  prowess,  engrossing  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude, 
•uspended  all  retrospective  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
contest,  the  energy  and  skill  of  preceding  plans,  the  con- 
sequent events,  and  the  general  result  of  benefit  to  Great 
Britain.      As  our  arms  had  been  so  eminently  successful,  Mlniitcrt 
die  counsels  of  the  ministers  recovered  a  very  considerable  btgj/ac- 
share  of  popularity  and  applause.     Such  was  the  state  of  *^^^^^- 
things  and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  when  parliament  Meeting  of 
■let  November  20th,  1798.      His  majesty's  speech  having  ^^^^nL 
bestowed  the  just  tribute   of  applause  on    the    glorious 
achievements  of  the  campaign,  mentioned  his  hopes  that 
our  efforts  and  successes  would  inspirit  other  powers  to 
such  exertions  as  might  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of 
Europe.     He   entertained    great    expecutions    from    the 
example  of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which,  joined 
so  the  disposition  manifested  almost  universally  in  the 
different  countries  struggling  under  the  yoke   of  France, 
must  be  a  powerful  encouragement  to  other   states,    ta 
adopt  that  vigorous  line  of  conduct,  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  alone  consistent  with  security  and  honour. 
The    supreme   objects    of  parliamentary    provisions    of  -^'Hl^^to^ 
finance  and  force  for  internal  defence,  and  for  invigorating  provide  for 
die  confederacy  which  was  now  forming ;  and  propositions  fcnee,     ^ 
of  permanent  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ■*»>i"Sth- 
The  army  demanded  for  the  year  1799,  was  somewhat  coitreden- 
greater  and  more  expensive  than  for  the  former.     For  ^^^^ 
the  navy,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  required,  "n>o°  ^'th 
instead  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand.     The  assessed  Suiipiies. 

taxes,  from  the  number  of  modifications,  had  failed  in  }"*^""»® 

.  .  .  .   .  "*^  • 

productiveness :   in  lieu  of  it,  the  minister  therefore  pro-  objeetiont 

posed  a  direct  tax  upon  income,  requiring  one-tenth  on  all  menuSor 

incomes  exceediog  two  hundred  pounds.     To  this  propo-  ^'^. 

Vol.  IV.  y  y  **^ 
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CHAP,  sition  various  oblations  were  made:  it  was  said  to  be. a 
/^^^^^^J  requisition  similar  ia  principle  to  the  reprobated  exactioiis 
iTSt.  ^f  ^^  French  rulers ;  and  an  application  of  the  revolutioiiir 
ary  maxim,  that  all  property  belongs  to  the  state.  It 
compelled  a  disclosure  of  property,  in  many  respects  tX'* 
tremely  inconvenient  to  mercantile  men.  To  these  gene* 
ral  objections  to  the  principle,  were  added  more  spedal 
arguments  against  the  provisions;  that  two  hundred 
pounds  was  much  too  low  a  rate  to  admit  a  subtraction  d 
one-tenth ;  that  the  gradation  ought  to  continue  to  at  least 
five  hundred,  to  be  balanced  by  increased  contributifMis 
from  large  incomes.  It  was  farther  said>  that  the  source 
of  income  ought  to  be  considered  ;  that  persons  deriving 
a  revenue  from  professional  industry  and  skill,  or  tradty 
ought  not  to  pay  the  same  proportion  as  landed  and 
moneyed  capitalists  ;  because  part  of  their  income  might 
be  equitably  allowed  to  be  reserved  for  accumulatiiig 
a  capital.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  resisting 
modifications  to  those  eflfecCs,  rather  employed  that  trim* 
ming  dexterity  which  courted  the  favour  of  landed 
and  moneyed  capitalists,  than  the  liberal  and  wise  policy 
which  sought  the  least  burdensome  mode  of  neces* 
sary  impost.  Having  undergone  these  objections,  Mr« 
Pitt's  new  scheme  of  finance  was  by  a  very  great  majority 
passed  into  a  law.  From  the  income  tax  he  expected 
about  ten  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  supplies  were  to  be 
raised  by  a  loan  amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions.  The 
taxes  in  addition  to  income  were  new  imposts  upon  sugar 
and  coffee,  pn  bills  of  exchange  and  stamps.  The  British 
government,  deeming  the  cooperation  of  the  Russian 
emperor  against  the  French  republic  as  of  the  first  im« 
portance,  had  so  successfully  made  application  to  his 
present  di9positions,  that  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers.  A  provisional  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  December  18th,  1798,' 
the  general  object  of  ^'hich  was  to  concert  such  measures 
as  n>ight  contribute,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  to 
oppose  the  successes  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the   principles  of  anarchy,   and  to  bring  about  a 

^  See  Sutc  Papers. 
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"together   with    the   reestabliahment   of  the     CHAP. 
^Europe.      His   Britanoic  majesty  enga^d  to  ^— ^.-^ 
b  pecuniary  succours  :  225,000).  sterling  tor  the      ug^^ 
ut  urgent  expenses  ;  of  which,  75,CXX)1.  was  to 
n  ns  the  troops  should  have  passed  the  Russian 
I  thai  the  other  two  moieties  of  a  like  sum  ,^,"f^JlJ[  *** 
I  also  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  fi™  <>< 
Ff  a  campaign  ot  eight  months,  a  subsidy  Oi 
r  month,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  to  be  immedi- 
pAe  other  third  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.'' 
',  on  his  part,  was  to  bring  to  the  Acid  forty- 
]  men,  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  the  necea- 
The  contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  make 
e  or  armistice,  without  including  each  other  in 
A  message  from  his  majesty  stated  this  con- 
k'partiamcnt,  and  the  requisite   subsidy  was  pro-  ArBunjenn 
Iftmisters.    The  proposition  did  not  pass  without  ^ijuiiut. 
the  opponents  of  ministers  asked  what  bentitit 
)  England  from  the  services  of  Kussia,  to 
ESCDt  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
innuity  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
101   Paul   apply   the    money  to    his   own 
B  another  prince  who  had  so  completely  duped  !,|I'^e"|,'of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  en-  }^''-  ''.''^^ 
;  merits  of  the  prince  who  now  swayed  the  lUuiimpe- 
he  expatiated  on  Paul's  magnanimity,  ™''  *^'^" 
Migion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order.   From 
Iblage  of  virtues,  which  the  brilliant  genius  of  the 
Minted  with  his  usual  force  of  delineatioa  and 
►of  colour,  he  inferred  fidelity  and  consistency  in  .Pon-erfai 
His  striking  eulogy  made  a  most  powerful  r.t'iii  the 
B  npon  the  house,  and  on  the  faith  of  Paul's  pious,    """^ 
'  f  and  conscientious  character,  the  house,  with- 

security,  voted  the  sums  which  were  T^*.™'^ 
t  Three  millions  more  -wer«  granted  to  his  gnuitcd. 
r  making  good  such  other  engagements  as  he 
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CiLir-    might  contract.     The  opponents  of  Hdministiatioa,  iqipre^ 

'^_^  hcnding  that  such  projects  of  new  alliance  mig^ht  continOA 

tnt.      hostilities,  proposed  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deprecaliof    ; 

Mntinn  fnr  an)'  negotiation  that  might  be  inimical  to  the  peace.     Wt 

Up^Hxuti'm  were  likdy  to  be  again  engaged  in  a  crusading  confederal 

"^'■twi'-'*  ^gi'i''"  France,  which,  we  might  be  assured,  would  prow 

ftdtntj.     inefficient.     If  ministers,  as  they  professed,  did  not  &ghfe 

for  the   restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  what  did  ihtf 

mean  to  eifect !   They  professed    to   fight  for   fiECURiTrfk 

how  were  the  Russian  or  Austrian  efTorts  to  produce  tte 

seciu-ity  of  England  i  The  safct\'  of  this  countrj'  depcndoK 

on  her  own  power,  and  especially  her  maritime  exertionif 

The  victory  at  Aboukir  afforded,  if  properly  improved, 

most  favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  peace  :  m 

was  the  time  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  to  FranM^ 

when  she  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  impossibiiiql 

of  encountering  the  navy  of  England.     These  argumci 

Theraoiicm  having  no  weight  with  the  majorities  in   parliament, 

tiled.  proposed  address  was  negatived.      That  ministers  did 

propose  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  we 

assured  by  their  reiterated  professions  and  decltiratioiMb 

Since  the  re  establishment  of  monarchy  was  not  their  par* 

pose,  the  historian,  judging  from  their  conduct,  must  find  it 

•^^  diSicnll  to  discover  what  other  object  they  could,  by  reviving 

a^  a  confederacy,  propose    to    pursue.      Here,  however,  the 

declarations  of  British  ministers  are  uniformly  consistent— 

we  were  fighting  for  security.    If  we  subsidized  Prussia. 

the  benefit  which  was  to  compensate  the  price  paid,  was  U 

be  security.     If  we  subsidized  Austria  and  Russia,  wt 

*^        were  to  be  gainers  by  the  additional  security  which  ihcif 

^  purchased  efforts  were  to  produce.      Security  is  a  kind  ti 

*"        metaphysical   generality,    the    import  and    application  «( 

which  might  admit  very  different  and  contrary  systems  of 

"^  ■        efforts.      If  wc  proposed  to  go  on  in  war  until  we  attaioid 

*•  what  metaphysical  politicians  might  call  security,  wisdoa 

would  of  course  examine  tbe  probable  trouble  and  cost  of 

the  means,  with  the  probable  practibility  and  value  of  tbe 

ends ;  wisdom  would  ascertain,  before  she  engaged  decplf 

in    supporting   Russia    and   Austria  by   the   resources  oi 

England,    how   far  the  advances  of  these  powers,  in  • 

remote  part  of   Europe,  were    to  make  England  more 
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secure  than  we  could  be,  with  less  trouble  and  cost,  through    chap. 
our  own  army  and  navy.     Government  and  legislature,    ^^^'I- 
appeared  however  to  think  that  immense  advantages  might      ^ ^^g 
be  derived  from  a  new  confederacy,  and  the  great  object  f^'i'^^Htob- 
of  Britain  in  her  foreign  politics  at  present  was  to  inspirit  'i^ritinh  go- 
and  invigorate  a  coalition  of  continental  powers,  to  act  ^'^^dte^ 
offensively  against  France  in  1799.  and  iDYi}|;o. 

While  these  schemes  of  external  operation  were  ^udon 
forming,  the  ministers  were  actively  employed  in  proposing  ^'""t 
measures  for  the  better  management  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Me«suret 
Ireland  had,  for  many  centuries,  formed  one  dominion  with  bUttetTad- 
England,  and,  allowing  to  this  country  a  superiority  in  the  ministra- 
nomination  of  her  king,  she  claimed  and  enjoyed,  in  every  irdimd. 
other  respect,  an  equality  of  rights  with  Englishmen.  As  the 
privileges  of  subjects  in  both  kingdoms  were  the  same,  the 
king's  prerogatives  were  also  the  same.  What  the  English 
parliaments  were  doing  in  England,  the  Irish  parliaments 
imitated  in  Ireland ;  but  as  different  interests  and  differ- 
ent views  predominated  in  the  parliament  of  each  king- 
dom, different  commercial  regulations  followed  of  course, 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Irish  channel  became,  by 
degrees  mutually  inimical.  A  wall  of  separation  was 
railed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  prejudice  of 
both,  and  commercial  concerns,  which,  in  the  beginning, 
were  directed  by  a  law  of  uniformity,  came  thus  to  be 
directed  by  a  law  of  diversity.  For  want  of  a  more 
regular  and  more  defined  system  of  connexion  between 
the  two  islands,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
diis  undefined  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament  over 
Ireland  was  regarded  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  that 
held  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together ;  as  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  made  then  one  in  political  power  and  dominion. 
This  system  however  was  abolished  under  the  Rocking* 
ham  administration,  in  1782  ;  the  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  constitution  was  followed  by  another  pro- 
position, declaring  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  anew 
polity,  which  might  connect  the  interests  and  privileges  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  But  though  the  wisdom  and  even 
necessity,  of  this  connexion  were  admitted,  yet  no  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  three 
^at  objects  to  be  accomplished  for  the  forn^ation  of  a 
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CHAl*.   constitutional  connexion  between  the  two  nations 
t  IIIjL.     equality  of  interests,    an  equality    of  privileges, 

ims.  uiity  of  power.'  The  two  first  of  these  purposes  w<h 
already  in  a  great  measure  provided  for,  and  verj-  linfl 
remained  indeed  that  could  be  urged  by  any  peace: 
and  well  disposed  Irishman,  as  a  subject  of  coRi[>ti 
against  the  British  government ;  but  the  unity  of  power 
unity  of  defence  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  iti 
\  mained  unsettled.      To  the  want  of  a  close  political   coo- 

•«>•  ncxion   between  Great  Britain   and  Ireland,  both  emincol 

statesmen  and  political  writers  imputed  the  growth  of  £>- 
affection    to  such  an   alarming  height.      The  following  ii 
RduoDing  the  substance  of  their  arguments  :— If  there  had  been  t 
nien"»mi     union  between   Britain  and    Ireland,   we  should   not  have 
politicnl       been  exposed  to  the    evils  of  rebellion,  cooperating  with 
«oiir»bie  to  foreign  enemies.      Many   as  were   the    political  and  eaffl- 
twen''Bri.   '"'^''•^'^I  advantages   which  must  accrue  to  both  countriq; 
tiin  II"!      from  union,  so  as  to  render  such  a  measure  generally  ea^ 
pcdieni,  the  recent  transactions  rendered  close  connexiok 
more    imperiously    necessary  at  the  present  time  ;  whaH 
the  safety  of  the  sister  kingdom  was  nssailed  both  by  drfl 
mestic  treason  and  foreign  force,  what  preserved  the  couiK 
try   but  the   aid  of  Britons  ?  The  only    effectual  rcmedf 
-  viAi  to    identify  the    interests   of  the  two    countries,   to 

^  secure  the  same  advantages  in  prosperity  and   in  war,  K 

free  communication  of  the  braven,',  the  resources  and  dx 
power  of  the  empire  for  its  common  defence!  The  inter* 
nal  situation  of  Ireland  stronglv  demonstrated  the  nece>* 
sity  of  a  union.  While  Ireland  continued  disjoined,  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  salutary  cure  for  her  intestine  divi* 
sions,  or  to  allay  the  animosities  which  arise  out  of  her 
religious  difference,''  would  be  impracticable.  By  con- 
sidering the  seels  into  which  the  population  is  divided, 
the  remains  of  hostility  between  the  English  settlers  and 
the  native  inhabitants,  together  with  the  unfortunate  w«ii( 
of  civilization  more  conspicuous  there  than  in  most  parti 
of  Europe,  and  the  prevalence  of  jacobin  principles'  among 
the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  we  might  compre- 
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hftnd  the  disastrous  state  of  Ireland.     For  these  evils  no    CH\P. 
remedy  could  be  devised  but  an  imperial  legislation  aloof    ^^^^ 
from  the  prejudices,  uninflamed  by  the  passions,  and  unin-      j^^g^ 
fluenced  by   the  jealousies,  to  which  a  local  legislature 
must  be  liable.*'^     ^^  The  leading  distinction   in  Ireland 
^  (said  the  unionists)  is  that  of  protestant  and  catholic  : 
^  the  protestant  feels  that  the  claims   of  the  catholic  for 
^^  power  and  privilege  (for  this  now  is  all)  threatens  his 
*^  ascendancy  ;  and  the  catholic  considers  his  exclusion  as 
*^  a  grievance.    Ireland  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception 
**  to  every  country  in   Europe,  and  runs  counter  to  all 
^  received  principles  concerning  religious  establishments." 
*^  The  religion  of  the  government  and  that  of  the  multi- 
^^  tude,  are  different,  and  the   mass  of  property  is  in  the 
**  hands  of  a  smaller  number.      In  the  present  state   of 
^  things,  full  concession  cannot  be  made  to  the  catholics 
**  without  endangering  the  existing  constitution  ;  but  un- 
^  der  a  united  constitution,  privileges  may  be  extended  to 
*^  the  catholics  with  much  more  safety.     Ireland  at  prc- 
^  sent  wants  industry  and  capital;  capital  may  be  impart- 
**  ed,  and  industry  stimulated  by   close  connexion  with 
^^  England.     It  is  like  a  copartnery  proposed  by  a  great 
*^  capitalist  with  a  small,  upon  equal  terms,   and   which 
"  consequently  must  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  poorer 
*^  party  :'^  for  these  reasons,  union  between  Great  Britain 
and    Ireland  was    ardently  desired,   not  by  government 
only,    but   by   many  enlightened  patriots   totally  uncon- 
nected with    administratioo.     On  the  other  hand,  many 
who   were   not   in    the   general    tenor  of  their   conduct 
adverse  to  administration,  were  inimical  to  a   union  be- 
tween the  two  countries  :  some  of  these  were  evidently  Argn. 
actuated  by  the  most  generous  motives;  they   dreaded  ^^7csn!cn 
union,  as  the  destroyer  of  Irish  independence;  they  con-  Andwriicr* 
cctved  that  the  projected  connexion  would  be,  not  a  rela-  unionjifMu 
tion  of  equality  between  two  states  agreeing  to  unite  for  J,f  "7'rtk 
common  benefit,  but  a  relation  of  superiority  and  depen-  t; 
dcnce  ;  that  Ireland  so  joined  to  England,  would  be  mere- 
ly a  province  ;  that  England  would  be  the  great  receptacle 
of  wealth,  into  which  would  be  drawn  all  the  products  of 
Irish  fertility,  ingenuity,  industry  and  skill;  that  the  trans- 

m  Mr,  Pill's  speech  on  the  dl«t  Jan.  1799,  ■  lU^ 
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CHAP,    fer  of  the  legislature  to  the  Briush  metropolis,  would  bmg 
*j^     the  nobility  and  gcntn'  from  Ireland  to  Britain  ;  that  Ae 
provincial  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  metropolis  itself,  wonU 
be  deserted  ;  that  capital,  at  present  so  much  wanted  W 
commerce  and  manufactures,  would  become  still  matt 
defective,  because  so    great  a  portion  of  its  coostitocatt 
would  be  absorbed  into  another  countr)* ;  that  induttiy, 
long  so  languid,  and  recently  in  some  parts  beginning  id 
be  excited,  would,  when  such  invectives  were  withdrawal 
become  more  languid  than  ever  ;  that  Ireland  would  aga 
revert   to   the   idleness  and  barbaritv   from    which,   kft 
recently  to  herself,  she  was  emerging.     While  a  dcpcs* 
dent  on  Briuin,  she  had  been  in  the  most  miserable  aal 
distressed  state  ;  from  the  time  that  these  fetters  had 
relaxed,  she  had  begim  to  flourish  :   this  recent  and 
trastcd  experience  strongly  forbade  recurrence  to  real  vaip 
salage,  under  the  pretext  of  an  equal  union.      Ireland,  ■ 
an  independent  kingdom,  though  not  supremely  poweifid, 
would  be  more  respectable  and  prosperous  than  as  a  cr3Mb 
tar}'  appendage  of  a  great  and  extensive  empire  :*  besidOi 
Britain^  with  all  her  commercial  opulence  and  politkal 
power,  wa^  cT.c»!Vtwered  with  an  en;.Tmi»us  debt ;  must  die 
gTCi»i'/.^  cnurprise  ariJ  w?al:h  02  Ireland  be  subiccted  to 
bur,.UT.>  Hi :  inc.:rrii  by  r.crft'.!,  r.  r  v  n  her  account :  must 
lr:<h  .iCT:K::".:.:rt.   r.;,\r.-:jiC:uT;.>.  j.t.A  cc-ir.Xicrcc,  be  taxed 
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t\:i:':>:\.  x."  •.;:.*,   ;•.:... ..;r.c  .n.:r.ir.>^   enc^riinLnis  aai 

^\s^.■"^-.  .  :-*.  ■'-.  7;>..-::  :"  i-k?  :.-.;:  h.*  cotTipany  an 
a.;:\  i.  c  :* : .  :  >..  c.  -r.^  :r-^>:n:-:*  :r-..cr.  ci  CTX^wiog 
pn>."*'     .*■ .  V, :  .-  -.v  c >:  a:  jr:^  .>;-:  a  <■  -.rt  i::  his  Durdcns, 
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The  citizens  of  Dublin   were   very   hostile  to  a  desiirtt,    CHAP, 
which  they  apprehended  might  desolate  their  beautiful  and 


Sourishing  metropolis  ;  they    indeed    appeared  to  have      1791. 
ilfabibed  the  same  fears  respecting  their  city,  that  during 
die  discussion  of  the  British  union,  combining  with  a  cre- 
ative fancy,  dictated  the  celebrated  prophi^cy  of  lord  Bel- 
faiven,  so  beautiful  and  eloquent  as  a  poetic  vision,  and  so 
Wtally  falsified    by  experience.^     Irish  imagination,    not 
kflis  vivid  and  fertile    than  Scottish,   conceived  that  by 
ttaion,  grass  would  grow   on  the    main  streets  of  Dublin.. 
There  were  others,  who,  without  being   inimical  to  the  Seifinh  no- 
British  ministers,  were  avorbC  to  the  union  from  much  less  eerb<in 
Bberal  and  patriotic  motives;  who  did  not  so  much  con-  parties  and 
flMer  the  honour  and  general  good  of  Ireland,  as  the  exclu- 


advantages  which  their  own  parties  and  classes  had 
long  enjoyed.  Many  of  the  protestants  conceived  that  a 
lAlion  was  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to  catholic  emancipa- 
tion,  which  it  would  certainly  facilitate.  A  junto  of  these, 
Usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beresford  party,  had 
Ibog  governed  Ireland,  and  stimulated  the  most  coercive 
Ibeasures  in  the  various  stages  of  progressive  discontent : 
this  combination  was  very  inimical  to  union,  which  they 
^prehended  might  extend  the  supreme  power  and  influ- 
ence to  other  parties  and  denominations.  Ireland  indeed 
was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  very  naturally  reprobat- 
ed a  measure  likely  to  produce  a  more  extende^l  and  popular 
Bjfstem  of  authority.  Of  the  Irish  lawyers,  many  were 
inimical  .to  a  change  of  legislature,  which,  transferring  the 
iopreme  judicial  court  to  the  metropolis  of  Britain^  would, 
ibty  apprehended,  carry  a  ^reat  part  of  their  parliamen- 
tary business  to  English  counsellors.  Whilst  from  differ* 
cut  motives,  totally  unconnected  with  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment, great  numbers  of  various  classes  and  denomina- 
tions deprecated  a  union  between  the  two  countries,  the 
malcontents  not  only  detested  every  additional  scheme  of 
connexion,  but  desired  a  total  separation.  The  uiyted  ^^^V^l 
Irishmen,  who  though  repressed  were  still  extremely  nu-  fected : 
flserous,  desired  a  democratical  republic  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  England ;  they  concurred  with  the  unionists  ii» 

o  See  SomcrvilU*!  Ulitury  of  Qiieen  Aftir. 
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CHAP,  considering  the  proposed  connexion  as  intended  and  iitteidr 
^^.^^^  to  counteract  their  project  of  complete  disunion,  and  notr 
trvB,  only  encouraged  aversion  to  the  scheme  among  their  own 
associates,  but  very  actively  inflamed  the  other  causes  of 
|]|[JJ^P"""  dislike.  To  these  different  opponents  of  a  closer  connez* 
ion  between  the  two  islands,  may  be  added  the  usual  partjr 
in  both  countries,  which  had  been  uniformly  anti-ministe- 
rial ;  these  professing  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
every  important  design  of  administration,  reprobated  the 
prefect  of  union  as  a  scheme  of  ministerial  patronage  ill' 
the  various  branches  of  the  constitution.  While  unioii 
was  known  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  before  its  several 
impugners  had  arranged  and  disposed  their  respective 
arguments,  one  preliminary  position  was  advanced  in' 
which  they  all  appeared  to  have  concurred,  though  very 
different  from  the  doctrines  which  some  of  them  had 
maintained  and  practically  exemplified  in  their  late  discus- 
sions with  the  votaries  of  disaffection ;  this  was,  that  the 
Irish  parliament  was  not  competent  to  conclude  a  treaty  ot 
union ;  that  so  important  a  resolution  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned but  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people. 
1799.  Such  was  the  state  of  sentiments  and  affairs,  when  on 

the  22d  of  January,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  stating  the  unremitting  industry 
with  which  our  enemies  persevered  in  their  avowed  de- 
sign of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this 
kingdom  :  he  recommended  to  the  lords  and  commons  to 
consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  finally  defeating  that 
design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to 
provide  in  the  manner  which  they  should  judge  the  most 
expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjust- 
ment, as  might  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  con- 
nexion essential  for  their  common  security,  and  consoli- 
date the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
Mr.Pitt'i  empire.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  supporting  the  propriety  of  a  union, 
o^rih""!l.  exhibited  a  view  of  the  settlement  of  1782,^  which  he 
vaiKHif.s  of  conttrnded  was  not  designed  to  be  final,  and  had  really 
been  found  by  experience  totally  inadequate  to  its  pur- 
pose.    Since  that  time  nothing  had  been  attempted  to  pro- 

p  ParliamcQtaiy  Debatci,  on  the  3Ui  of  January  179U 
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Tide   for  that  defective  settlement,   but  the    partial   and    CHAP, 
inadequate  measure  of  the  Irish  propositions,  which  were  ^J^t^ 
defeated  by  the   persons  who  framed  the  resolution,  but      ^^^^ 
.who  formed  no  substitute  in  their  room.     Was  there  no 
probable  case  in  which  the  legislatures  of  both  kingdoms 
might  differ  ?    Had  not  one  case  actually  arisen  within  the 
.short  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  measure  of  the  regency : 
the  difference  of  object  was  evident,  the  Irish  parliament 
had  decided  upon  one  principle,  and  the  British  parlia- 
ment upon  another.      If  in  the  present  contest  the  oppo- 
sition should  have  as  much  influence  in  Ireland,  a  vote  for 
peace  might  be  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  might  be  paralized  by  the  sister 
•kingdom.^     Ireland  in  such  a  state  might  neutralize  its 
ports,  prevent  levies  of  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  might   endanger  the  very  existence   of  the  empire. 
•Parliament  undoubtedly  wished  to  render  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  perpetual,  but  they 
would  not  promote  a  purpose  so  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries, if  they  neglected  to  bring  forward  some  proposition 
which  might  secure  the  safety  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  remedy  the  miserable  imperfections  of  the 
arrangement   which  was  formed  in   1782.     It  had  been 
asserted  by  persons  inimical  to  a  union,  that  the    Irisb 
parliament  was  not  competent  to  establish  a  measure  which 
effected  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  relations  of 
the  countr>^     He  conceived  that  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, as  of  Britain,  was  fully  competent  to  every  purpose 
of  legislation,  and  to  enact  laws  for  joining  the  two  king- 
doms as  well  as  for  any  other  purpose :  a  union  was  neces- 
sary to  the  interest  of  both  countries,  to  improve  their 
-respective  powers  of  productive  industry,  and  to  defend 
each  other   against  internal  commotion  and  foreign  inva- 
sion :   very  great  impediments  now  existed  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland,  which  would  be   entirely  removed  by  a 
union  with  Great  Britain.'      The  union  with  Scotland  had 
been  as  much  opposed,  and  by  nearly  the  same  arguments, 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  creating  similar  alarms, 
and  provoking  similar  outrages,  to  those  which  had  lately 

q  PArliamcntury  Dcbfttesyun  the  :ilit  of  JtBViryy  1799. 
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CHAP,    taken  place  in   Dublin ;    yet  the   advantages  which  the 

^^'*''     northern   part  of  the    united  kingdom  had  derived  froa 

1799       the  union  were  abundantly  apparent  from  the  prospericy  of 

the   capital  manufacturing  towns,  and   of  the   country  k 

His  r^ of  general.      After  this  introductory'  speech,  he  submitted  tt 

tweeii  Bri-  the  house  various  propositions^  the  objects  of  which 


^^IHJ^  to  establish  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  frooi 
the  union;  to  explain  the  principles  I)y  which  such  a  ooii- 
nexion  might  be  more  beneficial;  to  present  the  outliim 
of  a  plan  which  he  framed  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  decbn 
the  willingness  of  the  British  parli;iment  to  concur  w'A 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  effecting  a  union  betwca 
the  two  kingdoms.  He  proposed  thut  the  kingdoms  «( 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed,  sbouy 
be  joined  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kin^ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/  That  the  successiot 
of  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  should  be  limited  and 
£xed  agreeably  to  the  present  settlement  of  the  crowns  «f 
the  separate  kingdoms,  according  to  the  existing  laws, and 
conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  That  the  kingdoms  so  united  should  hawe 
one  parliament,  to  I)e  denominated  the  purliaroent  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  that  such 
a  number  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a 
number  of  commons,  as  should  hereafter  be  fixed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  should  be  appointed  to  sit  in  the  united 
parliament,  and  that  on  the  part  of  Ireland  they  should  be 
summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  as  the  Irish  parliament 
should  fix  before  the  destined  union.  The  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  should  continue  the  same  in 
both  countries  as  was  established  l)y  the  existing  laws. 
His  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges,  and  should  be  on  the  same  footing,  in 
respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and  places 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect 
to  which  treaties  might  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  hein 
or  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  majesty's 
*^ut>jects  in  Great  Britain.     The  import  and  export  duties 

:•  rarlMunenlRry  Reportt,  Jan.3l5t,  irSf. 
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of    Great    Britain    and    Ireland    should    he    reciprocally     CHAP, 
equalised.      The  expenses  of  the  united  kingdom  should  ^  Zr^^^[ 
be  defrayed   hy  Great   Britain  in  proportions  to  be  estab*       |.Qg 
tUshed  by  their  respective  parliaments    previously  to  the 
union :  that   for  the   like    purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
that  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical   jurisdictioa 
within  the  respective  kingdoms,  should  remain  as  now  by 
,]aw  established   within   the  same,  subjext  only  to   such 
(•kerations  or  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
'Ctances  might  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the  united  king- 
.>4oin  to  require.     These  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitts 
irfflcheme  of    union   between   Great    Britain    and    Ireland, 
«.irhiGh  he  wished  to  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
|hat  if  agreeable  to  that   body  it  might    be  carried  into 
..effect. 

While  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  these  propositions  to  the  r.uonpHw 
£nglish  house  of  commons,  the  subject  had  been  introdu-  }lJ*^{|.f  u 
jCed  into  the  Irish  parliament,  and  a  discussion  had  taken  \>ut\Ia- 
'place,  which  having  given  the  tone  to  British  opposition  it  "**^"  ' 
is  proper  to  mention,  before  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the 
■arguments  adduced   here  against   the    minister's  project* 
Jn  the  upper  house  of  the   Irish   parliament,   an   address 
Inendly  to  the  union  was  carried   by  a  decisive  majority ; 
in    the    lower  it  passed    by   a  majority    of   one,   and    a 
jBotion  consequent  on  it  was   afterwards  lost.     The  op-  diseuMcd 
ponenta  of  the  measure,  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  ?"he,ncni- 
did  not  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  advantages  or  '>  "i»i»o»ed, 
disadvantages  that  might   be   likely  to  accrue  from  the 
•cheme,  nor  prove  that   there  was  reason  to  induce   the 
legislature  to  reject  the  proposition,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  denying  the  competency  of  lawgivers  to  con- 
clude such  an  agreement.'     To   prove  the   incompetency 
4>f  parliament,  they  did  not  reason  from  experience  of  fact 
and  tendency,  but  from  abstract  principles,  and  the  admis- 
aioQ  of  theories  that  in  no  case  had  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice :    they  rested  their  system   on    Mr.   Locke's   social 
compact,  an  hypothesis  which,  however  well  it  might  be 
intended  by  its  wise  and  benevolent  author,  is  one  of  the 

9  Trifik  Parliamentary  Debater  on  the  anion,  .Tanuary  1799- 
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Oundas  very  ably  showed  the  beneficial   effects  of  the    CHAP. 
Viion  between  Scotland  and   England.      He  here  took  a  V^^^^ 
yiew  of  the  evils  apprehended  by  the  Scotch  anti-unionists,       |^^. 
and  demonstrated  not  only  the  complete  failure  of  their  Mr  Dun- 
predictions,  but  the  immense  advantages  that  have  accrued  froinihe 
ijO- Scotland   from    its    incorporation  with    England/     ^^  ^"oul? 
these  predictions  lord  Belhaven's  were  the  most  remark-  union  witk 
illle,  as  they  exhibited  in  one  view  the  apprehensions  and  hfs^re!*  * 
'arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  union :  '^  I  think  I  see,"  J?***"*^ 
Igid  his  lordship,  '^  the  royal  state   of  boroughs  walking  bi-ated  pro- 
'^dthetr  desolace  streets."      So  far,   Mr.  Dutulas  said,  are  {^,4*^^f 


c  prophecies  from  being  verified,  that  most  of  the  bo-  haveom 

,  *  •  1    •  1     •  -1  the  Seot- 

Nighs  are  ten  times   increased   m  population,    industry,  tish  partia- 


'Wealth.      To  prove  this,   it  is  only  necessary  to  men-  ^^^^ 
i/imk  the  names  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perthy 
^^-MoDtrose,  Dundee,  and,  in  short,  every  other  town  of  any 
le  or  consequence  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
\  JBBiese  were  strong  facts,  tending  to  controvert  the  reason- 
^ilq^  of  persons  who  asserted  that  a  union  would  lessen  the 
L  .pApulation,  manufactures,  and   commerce  of  Dublin  and 
!r  Irish  cities  and  boroughs.      The  Scottish  and  anti- 
[  -Apionists  had  prophesied  that  a  preference  would  be  given 
i^'fBiy  Englishmen  over  Scots  in  every  employment ;  the  event, 
;3aii  Mr.  Dundas  observed,  proved  totally  different:  natives 
'\ff  North  Britain  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  offices 
!>  j^(^k>Dging  to  their  own  country,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
'rltst  are  established  in  England  than  if  no  union  had  taken 
Vjriace;  we  need  only  look  into  every  profession  throughout 
^SUlglftnd  from  the  Scotch  gardener,  baker,  and  hairdresser, 
ftp'  to  the    Scotch  merchant,   physician,  lawyer,  general, 
VMd  admiral,   to    prove  that,   since   the  union,  merit  has 
^-  'fi^en    equally    rewarded    throughout    the    whole    island, 
i'iillether  its  professor  was  rocked  in  his  cradcl  on  the  south 
W<on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.     The  Scottish  union 
^'  ^^iilded  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  feudal  vassalage  that 
i  ^jlkd  prevailed  to  so  mischievous  an  excess  in  that  country, 
K  ^Md  had  allowed    separate   tyrants  to  exercise   arbitrary 
'*^Mrirer.     The  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  resulting 
worn  the  union,  had  promoted  agriculture"  to  a  very  great 

t  PariJamentiuy  Debates,  February  Ist,  1799. 

n  In  potHt  of  agrkuUure,  Scotland,  ae  is  obvious  to  every  one  the  least  ao- 
fOtnted  with  the  ooaotry,  hai  undergone  most  cxtraordiuary  meiioratioB  from 
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CHAP,  and  rapidly  increasing  degree  of  improvement ;  like  causes 
^^^^^^^^  produced  like  eifccts  ;  beneficial  consequences  of  a  similar 
1799.  kind  would  result  to  Ireland  from  union*  Agriculture, 
manufaciures,  and  commerce,  mutually  and  reciprocalljr 
advanced  each  other  ;  and  whereas  in  the  country  of 
Scotland,  there  before  existed  only  lord  and  dependent; 
the  improvements  from  the  union  conjointly  formed  that 
middling  class  which  in  England  had  ever  been  fouQd  the 
most  efficacio'.n  supporters  o«  crir  laws,  liberty,  and  con- 
stitution, from  tli'j  oppression  of  feudal  aristocracy  in 
former  times,  and  the  licentiousness  of  democracy  in  latter. 
One  of  the  chitr'f  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  Ireland 
laboured,  was  the  want  of  this  intermediate  class :  a  par- 
liament, with  local  interests  and  prejudices,  was  not  likely 
to  devise,  at  least  steadily  to  employ  means  for  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  so  important  an  order :  by  an  imperial  legisla-^ 
ture  only  could  so  desiriible  a  change  be  effected.  The 
sal>ject  was  also  discussed  in  ih.!  house  of  peers,  and  great 
eloquence  was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  and  both  houses 
of  British  parliam/nt  concurred  in  approving  Mr.  Pitt's 
propositions  of  union,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  king  re- 
quested his  inajsrsiy  to  communicate  to  Ireland  their  views 
and  resolutions.      The    king    accordingly   instructed    the 

Iiil;  t-iuc  JliMt  till'  nw'vm  complcU-ly  o;>crnte(l,  on  pursuiu  of  a  much  more  gni- 
(1:i'>l  iiiipri>vi>iiKn(  lii:iii  ('Oiinii''n;c  -.  t))is  cli;vn,;;<'  li.-is,  no  dotiht,  arisen  in  % 
<:Oiisiil(M-:i!)lc  ck'Uict'  Jif;in  tljc  inr  \'h  c  of  <'M|rM:il  tlint  llov,'c«I  into  the  counlrTi 
tio'ii  llj!>  linii'  th  A  lln;  jjo'i/ ira«lrr  u  ;ts  adiaitlcd  iiifo  |»:n'tncr«lii|)  with  the  ricD* 
If  h■^l^»^,  li'>v.  vVi'i-,  Ijofii  ::')lcl;,  (>\rini;  to  fonir.iiiv.ul  advantaj^cs,  ]>ut  in  a  great 
nicMJiirclo  juiliticnl  rv-j^alations  p<.-*iiltiM!^  ii'(»*i)  tin-  onion.  \V'hr)evcr  has  spokea 
or  «  rill'Mi  on  thi»  siii;>'f!,  oii'-i'Icr.-.  il:r  di-strii-.iion  of  fendal  vussjiagc  as  aa 
evrnt  ti'-.it  would  h:ivc-  nc\«.'r  h  :;>i>(.*ncd  Ij:'d  Si-..')t'i;in«l  possessed  a  si-paratc  par- 
iiawi'i.;  ;  Ik'c:)Um-  ni  r.-t  oi  llu:  r.irinlicrs  ol  ilutt  par!:uiuenl,  bv  v»nity,  pride,  atid 
^:l^;|^lI•»ll,  wuidd  h:i\i'liooa  i-nu.ii;c'(l  li»  oJ),''>m.'  a  jarasiire  whirji  roduccd  ihem 
from  In-iu;.;  ;i''ity  jirinifs  on  tiicir  ov»n  cst.Ui*s.  t'>  an  c(]UhI  subniianidn  to  the 
l;r.>  ^  \\  ith  tin  M- v;i>-.,i!s,  an«l  i\iii  |oor(.'sl  iciwiits  The  \a:».sals  had  In 'fore  bc- 
.v'iimMl  :\  st-rvih'  airindvuKc  np.  tlulr  I'lirfiLin,  lit  whose  call  thi y  ha<l  been 
^•hliLod  l<>  repair  to  hi  i  laii;  .  j.u<i  ne^l'ji''  lliiiriNvn  private  uHuirs.  in  that  dc- 
p(n«'<;ii  -Ji'lv"  {}\\  h.'.ii  i-^ii  .;  •;  -i  ili.  m  .f  lv<-s,  mik!  cr.ch  other,  ad'oi-diai;  to  ilieir 
pi:;-.-  in  «bo  ri.vu:;;-  t\\  lii.ii-  lit  •^.:  lord;  ai.«l  tluir  chii'f  occupation  had  been  l« 
c  )iwi  hi^  v*^).''!  ;'.r  ;< «  I;;  !ii.i  i;;;  loiiujjjin;,  r^'ai.C!  ■•.  m'iOiiI  his  mansi-M  F^nmiici- 
p-ilrd  IVo..*  iliiir  thial.i'Mii,  l!u\  a't'Midrd  lo  the  ci.lfjxrtion  ol  t!ieir  landii  'J'hc 
m'-icr-Mi-.  pile  <»."  p«  ;<•♦:. :ii  iiidi.|i"i.<leni"e  -  ii'Vxd*  d  the  conteruplihie  >anity 
vliikh  li:id  in  <  !i  ;;;:;.i:!\  d  ^^  ^  "i«  iid  hand  it.. -I'n  lanoe.  'I'o  imli  pfudenCv  the 
sun^.t  r».'l  w:iS(.di>rr>  ;  llu  ^'.liiject  Ibi*  (iji*  <iiipl'>".  nicnt  of  tluir  inihr.tr>  W;W 
their  liilh'rto  lu ';lv  III  d  !::iid  :  tothiir  interior^  llic\  comoiMiticjiu^d  a  ptnMiOu 
of  tlia'  i:jdopt^'i.:i::(e  w  i\irii  tJi- y  ihomsclvvs  po.-  h  iscmI,  aii<I  brpni  lo  ei'joy  : 
lliey  let  llu'ir  1m;u>i  tipou  Utw^  I'.iiscs,  mid  jjispenwd  vith  the  n»o.-r  liuniihuling 
vr\i<'c-»  Thi-  le  ;r:ni  wcrt  .  i<y  i]ir  ^r(-.!fity  r  r  t}\.\i  •••mjm  ;,  -'ipiiihited  to  uu- 
i!Mi;d  I;'.'li;':t!-> . 
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Viceroy  to  lay  the  proffers  and  proceedings  of  the  British    CHAP, 
before  the  Irish  parliament.  ^^^^ 

So  important  a  subject  occupied   a  great  portion  of      1799 
literary  ability'^  on  both  sides,  and  the  press  teemed  with 
works  on  the  justness  and  expediency  of  a   union,  with 
the  means  of  carrying  it  most  effectually  into  execution. 

The  farther  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  present  ^'arther 

provisions 

aeaston    chiefly  regarded    external   defence    and   internal  for  internal 
tranquillity.     There  was  now  very  little  ground  for  fear-  *lnT^*^*^ 
iog  an  invasion,  and  the  measures  adopted  respecting  Ire-  Hty 
land  tended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  rebellion :  still, 
however,   it  was  necessary  to  be  vigilant.     The   supple- 
mentary militia  therefore,  without  being  increased,   were 
continued  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  former  years. 
The  discontent  and  sedition  which   had  so  strongly  pre-  Renewed 
vailed,  were  now  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  :  still,  how-  ^Xe"ha" 
ever,  so  much  of  malignity  was   by   ministers   and  their  ^"'  ^*^' 
supporters  presumed  to  remain,  as  to  render  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  still  necessary  to  be  continued* 
A  bill  for  continuing  to  his  majesty  the  power  of  detain- 
ing suspected  persons  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and 
passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Wilberforcc  renewed  his   annual  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  efforts  were  again  Pariiament 
unavailing:    parliament  was   prorogued  on   the  12th   of  |^^|J[^ 
July. 

X  Of  Uiesc  ODc  of  tlic  most  eminent  was  a  treatUe  pub1i9he<1  by  dean  Tucker, 
11MU13'  years  before,  strongly  recommending  onion  'with  Ireland. — It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  his  iircdietions  respecting  thut  connexion  will  be  as  fully  ▼erifie<i  as 
the  pniphccii's  which  he  uttered  coneerning  America.  See  yoI.  i.  of  this 
litiiorr,  p.  54^. 
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.-J--*^-: — rrz-.jT  :f  Indemnities — principle^ 

■z-     .r  '      .  -.--  yszs  f':r  the  Issses  of  the  stronger 

, Tit '  .  ■  -;:-  .:r^Ti^est — nexo  requisitions  of 

— .-  -•:^-' — ivcr — French    plan    of  the 

—  :.   ::  ij .derates — the  French  armiet 
-    — ^  -  vz-  'J'':ssis — under  yourdain  and 

—  ...    ---:•:-:.  j.-.-rAiif  Charles  and  JmiT" 
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■...-i   :j  :i  ^}i':^ed  to   retreat — Austriam 

■^   — --...j.yc)- — reduce  the  northeast  of  Italy^ 

...  VU--  Svijarroxv  xoith  a  Russian  army^ 

.  U-:  ;7i.y  ^:nd  victories — affairs   of  Naples^ 

:  ..•:.-  -vv  Tie  sziUh^  and  concentrate  their  force  in 

-    ::My— battle   of  Novi— Italy   all  reduced 

■ — -  •  V'  •^^'"-  ''^ Sivitztrla7id  and  the  Grisom 

•    t':c  Ai.strliins — French   driven  from  the 

:.y^c:i   /vcf/;;.v   to  rcatore   the  affairs  of  the 

— ..   '  ■.;.'  y  A.':  rs.u :  xv  the  Russian  general Suwar- 

-.       :■    :.v   IrJ'^  STi-:tzcrhifid—not  properhj  supported 
.     -:.W/;<.v:.v— /\\'7rt-^-    with  the   Russians   toivard. 

.;  . Xuai   transactions    by   the  British    in    co- 

■.■.;.■:  ::•:':  r^u-u.'Iirs  in  Itcdy — the  British  feets  block 

;,     •,  -.'v  :f  IlJIiiud,  France,  and  Spain Expedition 

■       .•   .'..Oi-    ;/   y.rk   to  Flo  Hand — its   purposes wei: 

^  •  .  .;..•■...'  '.-•'cw  of  success — plan  of  cooperation  betivecK 
,     ..:     !^  :\::::    .:ud  Russia — British    armament  sails^ 

v   ...:./  (.•:   tlic  Heldcr — battle  and  victor  it ^Dutd 

N'.';\  .•;..''(■;•.> — successive  battUs  and  victories  of  tht 
'^•:':^.':  :r  ..,'js — aJva/ice  to  Alhfiacr — battle  at  Limneii— 
■•:.  .\;v;i't- — ywvcs.vr.v   in   the  Zuyder  Zee — British  arrn:. 

•  s"  '•'  •'    .A*^-'  ''^''^■■■'' — diffcult  situation  of  the  ar,r.!^ .v.v» 

",  .';..■..';   J'.nffi.^ — British  troops   wit-idranvn  f  ouj  //:.- 
•V;/m'— .S'/:^/-.'  .-.'.vc  /://':'  'f  parlUrntnt  h:  September^  *:.  'V'Av 
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AT  the   treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it  had  been    CHAP, 
agreed,  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  com-  ^^^^ij^- 
posed   solely  of  the    plenipotentiaries    of  the    Germanic      ^^^ 
•  empire  and  of  the  French  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  Congress  at 
filading  a  negotiation  between  those  powers ;  and  this  con- 

:^gtess  had  met  in  December  1797.    To  follow  the  meeting 

.  through  the  various  details  which  occupied  their  attention, 

\;iirould  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  history  and 
^•,|tlie  accounts  shall  be  confined  to  such  proceedings  as  pro- 
i  i^^oced  the  rupture  with  France,  and  the   renewal  of  the 
^ydonfederacy  with  Britain. 
;  I         By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it  was  agreed,  that  the  ,^?iranU^ 

^;Rhine  should  form  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  ^«•• 
German  empires,  and  that  a  system  of  indemnities  should 

f0uke  up  to  the  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire  for  the 
losses  which  they  should  incur  by  this  extension  of  the 

^  I^rench  empire  ;  the  proposed  project  was  to  be  the  secu- 
larization of  the  ecclesiastical  estates ;  but  in  applying  this 

""  (general  principle,  there  was  a  ^eat  interference  of  interests* 
.  .:. Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  first  the  secularization  of  Princn>ie, 

^  the  chief  ecclesiastical  possessions ;  in  other  words,  that  weaker' 
because   the    great   powers   had  sustained  losses  by  the  8*»ouidp«y 
conquests  of  the  French,  the  smaller  should  indemnify  lossMof 

,  Jthem  for  these  losses.     The  ecclesiastical  electors  thought  Ip^throuSi 
,it  vain  to  controvert  the  general  principle  of  making  the  the  iiower 

r  weak  pay  for  the  losses    of  the    strong :  but   were   for  8Ux>i]geft. 

.  shifting  the  losses  from  themselves  to  a  lower  order  :  the 
electoral  archbishops  proposed  to  be  indemnified  for  their 
sacrifices  to  the  higher  powers,  from  the  possessions  of  the 
prince  bishops.  The  prince  bishops  required  the  supres- 
sion  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the  inferior  prelacies* 
Simple  as  the  principle  of  secularization  was,  yet  the  adjust- 
aaent  of  such  an  intermixture  of  pretensions  was  not  with- 
out difficulty.  France  indeed  was  not  to  be  charged  with  New  requi* 
enhancing  the  difficulty  by  any  intricacy  of  her  own  claims,  ihcF'rcBich. 
these  were  very  explicit  and  definite  :  she,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  occupy  all  the  left  bank   for  her  share,  and  was 

•  afterwards  to  assist  the  Germans  on  the  other,  in  settling 
their  respective  boundaries.  The  reason  which  she  ad- 
duced for  appropriating  such  an  extent  of  territory-  was, 
aot  the  love  of  dominion,  but  the  convenience  of  demarcation. 
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•    r    ::-    ~    -    r    r:r    -m.'^irr  ranx  i*  "r^  ts  her  own, 


"j-:--c     T-ru::    .t:*5   sutca   :;»  rrrrtsitace  of  her 

^  T     r-      -t:-    -    :*    k:-    rl-os-i.    irhile   she 

-      ■:  '-      -        r"::-:i~:z.f     :-    ihe    other 

-    -::    z. --..';  w.  i.--   5;:.re  navi- 

-    "^    ---    ""-"-*.        *  Zr   ?:rirtss  of 

-    -  -  ■ :-':::  vr  -i::  :iz'v  .:f  :he  Rhine, 

.:-jr.:     ZT     -^-ir^JLT"  •:-    the    side    of 
-      V-'--   a:-:.   I--    Hc55e  :   this   strong 
-  -        _   -  -:  .    r:    r-  -rsrrv.eJ.      The   evident 
.-.::    •  li    ::    fiZ-ire   an   entrance   into 
-    -    -.---:-;:  -i  ; -^-tcl  the  o^port unity 
-.-:   Ti>.    z   :h    z-neral    and  special, 
^     -:-    :-.ir'.-.   7.: in i rested.      Elated  with 
"r    •-:7  2:5i>.  cs    irresistible    bv  anv 
-.    l:.    --.---:."   ad^Icl  to   their  boundless 
-  .:-  -r  ir./l  iiict.iiGrial  insolence,  which 
. .-  :    ...... ':  r..:?  b;:t  from  ihi-  dread  of  the 

1  -.    A  >:-..ir-  w.re  now  rt-covcring  from 
s^::^        :..  5.  :  1\  :!..  arrogance  of  France,  which 
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luid  manifested  itself  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian    CHAP 
capital,*  and  inspirited  by  the  proflFers  of  military  aid  from  ^Jf^!^ 
Bnssia,  and  of  pecuniary  supply  from  Britain,  they  pre-      i^^ 
paired  for  force,  by  which  only  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
Ynmce  could  be  resisted*    The  directory  easily  discovered*  are 
■entiments  and  designs  so  naturally  resulting  from  their  i^>>«^*    • 
"Mm  series  of  ambition  and  haughtiness  ;  learning  that  the 
r^  Knsaians  were  on  their  march  to  the  south,  they  no  longer 
^Ikiobted  that  they  were  destined  to  cooperate  with  the 
Imperial  army  in  Italy  :  having  three  great  armies  ready 
§Ofr  motion,  they  threatened  to  cross  the  Rhine,  unless  the 
Russians  should  retreat  from  the  confines  of  Germany ;  and 
,.  finding  that  Austria  would  not  yield  to  their  demands,  they 
ordered  their  ambassadors  to  leave  Rastadt,  and  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  commence  war. 

The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  had  totally  changed  the  Wtr. 
plan  of  war  :  their  system  consisted  wholly  in  pursuing 
the  enemy  without  intermission  ;  courting  opportunities  of 
engagements  ;  and  keeping  their  whole  force  together, 
without  dividing  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sieges  : 
the  armies  of  France,  instead  of  investing  particular  forts 
and  towns,  attacked  whole  countries.  Fortresses  which 
heretofore  arrested,  occupied  and  consumed  armies,  were 
passed  with  unconcern,  insulated  as  it  were  by  the  enor- 
mous mass.  To  this  extension  of  the  theatre  of  war  they 
were  invited  by  their  numbers,  the  superiority  of  their  ar- 
tillcr}',  and  the  provision  that  was  made  by  their  move- 
able columns  for  the  celerity  of  their  motion.  The  plan  French 
of  the  directory  was  the  same  that  had  been  pursued  in  Jjimpahrtr 
1796  and  1797  ;  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  armies 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  who  at  this  time  composed  the  French  army, 
forty-five  thousand,  under  the  orders  of  general  M assena, 
occupied  Switzerland  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
ahnost  from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  and  from  that  point,  the  two  banks  of  the 

K  Espcciallv  ill  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte  the  ambassador,  who  hoisted  the 
three  coloured  flag  of  rcvolutionar)*  democracy  in  sight  of  the  imperial  palace. 
See  Periodical  Jnurnaln  of  the  year  1708. 

a  Sec  State  Papers,  Notes  of  the  French  ministers  to  the  depatations  of  tiic 
«inpire,  January  2d,  and  Jnouar}  SUi,  1799« 
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Che  hanks  of  die  lake  ^ 
the  Po;  froon  the  tmH' 
of  tfae  Po.     The  amjr  m 
I9  occupied  lair 
HEC  of  kis  Sidliaii  nugu^^ 
Cijmuum.n    «  aaa  sl-ok.  xzd  jhe  different  provinces  tS 
rn  .-r4s-^»      rie  ^^-rci  rr^ocAed  through  the  army  of 
J:^^  «:»^  --r^-a.   ::.:*;  rtmi-n  «-:t'"i  ihc  army  of  Switzef* 
s-r-v-»  ic  rr^  A-^^JLT  -irsznions,  from  the  Adri- 
'T^r*  >•  "^  <i=-  ^.ir-jii::.^.  in  the  direction  to  Vi- 
rr-i.      Vro^  ^   j:^r:Li.:i  JLid  J c- a  successful,  the   gramd 
-V'  ,-i.  ar  -.-.-A-:^*  :-!  nrcs  div-s:  ?n5,  towards  Vienna,  would 
i-.'  j.vrrJM^i  ."r,':xi  'ii^  c^ili^  ci   Vesice  to  the  confines  of 
rH.-;.rr-. ~-.      l"j«i  csprror's  miaiiters  having  taken  a  vitw 
•:  uTij  \.irx*w:<  cjui<;.s  .^r  iisojainture  in  the  former  part 
.-:  rti   w-iT,  r-'-::d  :r;:ach^ry    to   have   prevailed   among 
A;2sr-..i=  sT^Iccr?  :  and  ci*aiis5*:a5  all  those  whom  there 
V  ir«  cTvuni?  to  $;i5p^ct,  substituted  others  in  their  place. 
Xht  Aiv    ll:e  French  ha.:  alsj  UvTivcd  rreat  henefit  from  their  train 
2J    of  artilicrx-  :  ih;:    Austrian  counsellors  in  this  campaign 
took  care  th^:  the  imperial  forces  should  equal  their  ad- 
vcrsirics  in  ordnanco.     Scherer,  the  French  commander, 
tvKik  the  nclj  in  March  :  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  en- 
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-countering  the  Austrians  commanded  by  general  Kray,  be    CHAP 
fftL^  repulsed  and  compelled  to  fly  towards  Mantua.    Sue-     *^*^' 
cessively  defeated,  the  republicans  were  driven  from  the      ^^^^ 
left  bank  of  the  Adige.      The    Italians  now  joining  the  Succesact. 
Austrian  army,  assisted  in  annoying  the  retreating  French,  cove  r  the 
ipd  all  the  territories  that  had  been  extorted  from  the  "?^^f"* 
Venetians  were  evacuated ;  when  marshal  Suwarrow,  with 
Jjirenty-five  thousand  men,  joining  the  Austrians,  took  the 
i||bief  command. 

J-      Leaving  Kray  to  invest  the  fortresses  of  Peschi era  Arrival  of 
Jippd  Mantua,  the  Russian  commander  pursued  the  enemy  ^«"»*>a' 
if^t  had  retired  to  the  Milanese  :   overtaking  their  army  with  the 
at  Adda,  on  the  27th  of  Aprif,  he  entirely  defeated  them,  f^^^^ 
j^pd  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  Milanese.      Peschicra  Miiiuiy 
was,  meanwhile,  captured  by  Kray  ;   and  except  Mantua,  ^nj^kS-* 
tlie    whole    northeast    of  Italy  was   recovered  from   the  nes. 
rrpublicans.      Meanwhile  Moreau  was  placed  at  the  head  Skilful 
oJF  the  French  ;  who,  seeing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  deter-  omwcau. 
mined  on  a  plan  of  defence,  by  occupying  successive  posts 
and  defiles,  which  should  prevent  the  confederates  from  any 
material  advantage,  and  retard  their  progress  until  eifectual 
|iein  force  me  nts  might  arrive.       He  therefore  occupied  a 
position  which  secured  a  communication  between  France 
.and  Switzerland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Macdonald  on  the 
t   0ther. 

General  Macdonald  had  been  prevented  from  ex-  Afrnirsof 
tending  his  conquests  in  Naples,  by  the  gradual  diminution  JheFrcnth 
.   of  his  army.      By  the  threats  of  descent  from  the  Turks,  evacuate 
V   tiic  Russian^,  and  the  English,  who  hovered  over  the  coasts  ©f^ltaiy, 
of  the  upper  and  lower  seas,  he  had  been  obliged  to  content  ""^^  ®*J"' 
himself  with  securing  the  submission  of  the  capital,  putting  their  force 
the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  completing  the  reduc-  jjjjjtjj, 
tion  of  the  two  provinces  of  Abruzzo  and  Capitana,  and 
of  the  two  principalities.     Such  was  the  situation  of  Mac- 
dooald,  when  he  received  from  the  directory  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  join  Moreau.     Ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  he  deposited  all  power  in  the 
liands  of  the  patriots  ;  leaving,  for  their  support,  republi- 
can corps  that  had  been  raised  in  the  country,  and  the 
mtrrisons  of  St.   Elmo,  of  Capua,   and  Gaeta.      Having 
traversed  the  Roman  estates ,  he  arrived  at  Florence   on 
Vol.  IV.  B  b  b 


atiAT.  ITie  S4th  of  Majr ;  and  having  there  joined  aeVeri^^ttiilk- 
^^^        ments  of  republican  troops,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 


1^      of  twenty-five  thousand  men.     With  this  force,  Macdo- 
nald  proposed  to  join  Moreau,  who  was  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distance ;  and  to  overcome  the  multiplied  ob- 
stacles which  were  presented  both  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  enemy*     To  effect  a  union  with  his  col- 
league, he  had  two  roads,  on  difTcrent  sides  of  the  Apen- 
nines :  the  one  goes  along  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  it 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Corniche  ;  but  it  could  not 
admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery  or  even  of  baggage.    Ilie 
second  road  was  that  between  the  Apennines  and  the  PO, 
across   the  dutchies  of  Modena,  Parma,   and    Placentia. 
This  last  route,  though  the  more  circuitous,  he  chose  for 
his  march ;  but  secured  the  road  by  the  Corniche,  in  or- 
der to  retain  that  communication  with  Moreau.     Suwifr* 
row  saw  thai  if  Macdonald  should  join  Moreau,  he  would 
have  a  much  more  formidable  force  to  encounter  than  any 
which  he  had  before  combated  in  the   present  campaign, 
and   applied    for    reinforcements.      Accordingly,   eleven 
thousand  Russians,  and  fourteen  thousand  Austrians  cotii- 
manded  by  general  Bellegardc,  arrived  to  his  assistance  ia 
the  beginning  of  June.     The  month  of  June  was  occupi- 
ed by    Macdonald  and   Moreau  in   attempting  to  effect  a 
junction ;    and  extraordinary    efforts   of  generalship  were 
exerted  by  the  three  commanders,  both  in  forming  schemes, 
and  in  reciprocally  disconcerting  antagonists.     Suwarrow 
proposed  to  combine  defensive  with  offensive  operations, 
to  occupy  a  strong  line  of  posts   on  the  west,  in  order  to 
check  the  advances  of  Moreau,  and  on  the  east  to  bend  his 
principal  efforts  against  Macdonald.      Both  Moreau  and 
Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  severally  to  avoid  a 
general  engagement,  that  their  strength  might  not  be  impair- 
ed when  they  should  be  united.      Macdonald,  after  several 
conflicts   with  detachments  of  imperialists,  was,   on  the 
16th  of  June,  advanced  as  far   as  the   river  Trebia;*  and 
Suwarrow  had  now  reached  the  same  place.      On  the  17th, 
a  course  of  battles  commenced,  which,  lasting  three  days, 
called  forth  from  both  the  Russian  and  French  generals^ 

e  See  Annnal  Register,  1799,.ch.  xti. 
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B^i  not  unworthy  of  the  Canhagcnian  he.ro'  who  first 

v<elebrity  to  the  scene  of  action.    Macdonald  being  at 

Ibgth  defeated,   was  for  several   weeks   retarded    from 

smplishiiig  his  purpose,  and  his  force  was  considerably 

K^uced.     H  listening  bacic   to   meet  Mnreau,  Sawarrow 

pipelled    that   general    to   retrent.     Macdonald   mean- 

t  had  r<:traccd  his  own  course  back  to  Tuscany :  foiled 

ihc  Erst  route  which  he  had  foi  so  good  reason  chosen^ 

V  remained  for  him  only  the  left  hand  tract  by  the 

Ifqiche,  imjiassablc,  as  we  have   seen  to   baggage  and 

Ijllery.     He  had  no  other  means  of  saving  his  artillery 

J  bagg:ige,  including  the  spoilii  ot  Italy,  than  by  sending 

j^m  by  sell,  and  this  was  a  very  d-jngcrotis  expedient,  as 

{lisJi  men  of  war  hovered  over  the  coast.    Impelled 

r  bv  necessity,   he  sent  his  various  stores  to  Leg- 

■pk    to    lie   embarked.      Meanwhile,    Siiwarrow,  having 

(tpelled  Mnreau  to  retreat,  endeavoured  tii  improve  his 

rvcr  jVlacdonald  by  reconquering  Tuscany.     To 

I  attempt  the  dispositious   of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 

mely  favourable  ;   and  they  were   farther  inspirited  by 

p  English  envoy,  Mr.  Windham,  to  profit  by  the  disas> 

I   of  the  French,  reassert  their    independence,  and  tc- 

(ablish  their  sovereign.     About  2S,000  took  arms  with 

tion,  and  were  soon  joined  by  very  considerable 

fonfiircements.     Diminished  as  his  force  was,  Macdonald 

tght  easily  have  matched  a  feeble   and  desultory  multi- 

c  i  yet  buch  an  attempt  was  not  at  present  his  object. 

tved  from  every  incumbrance,  he  now  took   the  route  of 

iB-Corniche,  i|pd  made  his  way  towards  Moreau,  whom, 

'  the  tnd  of  July,  he  joined  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

irith  the  remainder  of  his  army,  now  reduced  to 

out  thirteen   thotuand    men  :  the  whole    army  of  Hip 

rench  in  Italy  amomited  to  about  fifty  thousand.  During 

s  period,  Maatua  a^d  Alessandria'  had  been  capture^ 

J  ihe  imperialitts  ;  and  while  affairs  were  so  prosperous 

t  the  nor.h.  they  were  no  less  flourishing  in  the  south  of 

Ealy.     Alter  the   evacuation />f  Naples  by  Macdonald^ 

■dinal  H^iffo,  ^t  the  head   of  the  royalist  army,  consist- 

Muaoiint  of  Ike  UtUe  61  Trcbi*,  bctweca  Hnubal  and  tk«  Rmasn 
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CHAP,    ing  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  some  hundreds. 
^J^J^  of  Russians,  defeated  the  republican  levies  of  men  which. 
1799.     ^^^^  opposed  to  him,  and  marched   against  the  capital  ^ 
which,  on  the  20th  of  June,  surrendered  by  capitulation^ 
A   few  days  after  an  army  of  allies  came  into  port,   ani^ 
mated  by  the  activity  and  directed  by  the  talents  of  admiral 
Nelson,   and  his  gallant  and   able  second,  captain  Trow* 
bridge.     A  body  of  English,   Russian,   and   Portuguese 
troops,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  castles  of  Ove 
and  Nuovo,  on  the  26th  ;  under  the  command  of  captain 
Trowbridge,  invested  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  the  SQtb 
The  king    The  garrison,  unable  to  resist  such  a  force,  and  such  com- 
Sid!nffs'^-  '^^^d^rs,  capitulated  :  the  other  towns  successively  sur* 
•tortxi  by    rendered  ;  and  the  kinir  of  the   two  Sicilies  was  restored 
to  his  throne  and  dominions  by  the  British  hero,  who«e 
splendid    achievements  had  excited   and   invigorated,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  most  courageous  efforts  for 
vindicating  the  independence  of  nations  against  the  bound* 
Rome  is     ^^^^   ambition  of  revolutionary  conquest.     From  Naples' 
delivered    lord  Nelson  turned  his   attention  to  the  papal  territories^ 

from  the  .      rr^         •    .  i  •  i  Vi 

repuhii-  and  Sent  captain  Trowbridge  with  a  small  armifment  to- 
Trow-  wards  Rome.  The  inhabitants  joyfully  flocked  to  the 
bridge.  Standard  of  their  deliverers  :  the  republicans  finding  resist- 
ance hopeless,  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  evacuated 
the  Roman  dominions  before  the  end  of  July.  Tuscany 
was  by  this  time  completely  recovered.  Piedmont  was 
chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  confederates  ;  and  the 
French,  who  in  the  end  of  March  had  been  masters  of 
all  Italy,  now  occupied  only  a  small  corner  in  the  north- 
west. In  the  beginning  of  August,  Joubert  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  in  the  place  of  Moreau,  who  was  sent  to 
head  the  armv  on  the  Rhine.      The  confederates  were  now 

0 

employed  in  the  siege  of  Tortona,  the  last  fortress  which 
remained  to  the  republicans  in  Piedmont  ;  and  twenty 
thousand  men  were  on  their  march  from  Alessandria  and 
Mantua  to  join  Suwarrow.  Joubert,  desirous  of  making 
one  attempt  to  relieve  Tortona,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Russian  general  before  the  rehiforcement  should  arrive. 
The  French  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men  :  the 
combined  force  was  more  considerable  ;  and,  besides  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were 
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^ibice  troops,  better  disciplined,   and  flushed  with  recent    ^)^^« 
!#ictories.     The  republicans,  on  the  15th  of  August,  pre-  y,^^^^.^^ 
yiftred  to  offer  battle  ;  and,  with  that  view,  were  formed  in      1790. 
ito  encampment  placed  upon  the  hills  which  are  situated  ^o^^j^ 
Kehind  the  town  of  Novi ;  and,  though  not  very  high,  yet  victory  of 
tee  extremely  steep.      Notwithstanding   the  strength   of  ^**^*'^"^- 
Hiis  position,  Suwarrow,  the  next  morning  at  five  oMpck, 
i  Mvanced  to  engage  the  enemy.     The  republicans  received 
(■.,  itlt  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  with  their  usual  firmness 
iilKl  intrepidity,  and  drove  hack  their  centre  and  right  wing 
/three  several  times.     The  French  appeared  to  be  immov- 
•Ide  in  their  position,  and  sustained  with  equal  valour  re* 
.|ieated  charges  :   at  noon  they  confidently  expected    the 
,    Mctory  ;  but  sixteen  battalions  of  Austrians  arriving  on  the 
f  .  <ii|ght  flank  of  the  enemy,  made  such  an  impression,  that 
.it  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  general  Joubert,  endea- 
[\.  louring  to  rally  his  men,  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
■  •Deprived  of  their  commander,  and  outnumbered  by  their 
'     ||]q>ODents,  the  republicans  were  at  length  completely  over- 
^  |fcHvered.     Suwarrow  obtained  a  most  signal  victory,  which 
fiKiUy  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     Turtona  was  Italy  ii  all 
^    iiMptured ;  Piedmont  was  entirely  recovered ;  and  of  the  except 
I    ttDquisitions  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  there  now  remained  to  ^en<>«- 
.    Ae  French  only  the  small  territory  of  Genoa.     Suwarrow 
iMving  so  effectually  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
;     VMnd   in    Italy,   prepared   to  carry   his   victorious   arms 
['  Ijgainst  the  republicans  in  Switzerland. 

',    « 'V     While  the    French   by    the    combined  armies  were  Campiiigm 
driven  from  their  Cisalpine  conquests,  Massena  was  en-  jaod^nd*' 
[    'gkged  in  the  most  strenudus  efforts  on  the  Rhine.     The  the  Gri- 
;     Mccesess  in  Italy  invigorated  the  allies  in  their  operations 
'f     Wiong  the  Alps,  and  compelled  Massena  to  act  upon  the 
r    difensive.     He  was  driven   from,  the  Grisons,   and  the  The 
Austrians  crossing  the  Rhine,  established  themselves  on  driren  *** 
Alt  left  bank.     Advancing  in  the  career  of  victory,  the  i^l^  ^^^ 
^Btrmans  drove  the  French  from  the  strong  and  important  Succesaei 
jpovition  at  St.   Gothard,   established  themselves  in  Swit-  A^Jdans. 
Otfrland,  and  opened  with  the. army  of  Italy  a  line  of  com- 
OUinication,  which,  on  the  other  side,  extended  through 
Soabia  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine;  so  that  from  Mentz 
to  Italy,  there  was  a  chain  of  forces  advancing  against  the 
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GOAP.    French  republic,  of  which  the  army  of  the  Alps  oonititii* 
^7^]^*     ted  the  central  link*     During  the  month  of  June  the  in^ 
1799,      perialists  proceeded  rapidly  into  Switzerland,  and  after  tia^ 
most  obstinate  conflicts,  made  themselves  mastery  of  Z«» 
rich.     But    considerable   detachments    of  the   Austiiui 
having  been  drafted  to  Italy,  and  a  very  great   bodyoC 
Russians  being  still  expected,  the  archduke,  without  far^ 
ther  pursuing  his  conquests,  contented    himself  with  pffep» 
serving  his   acquisitions,  until  the   allies   should   arrive^ 
The  present  force  of   Massena  being  too  much  reduiccA 
for  immediately  resuming  oiFensivo  movements,   he  eoK 
ployed  himself  in  preparations.     This   state   of   inactioi 
continued,  with  no  important  interruption  on  either  side, 
from  the  end  of  June  till  near  the  end  of  August*     Th^ 
exertions  and   successes   of   the  confederates   meanwhile 
produced  accessions  to  the  alHance.     The  duke  of  Wir* 
tcmberg  and  duke   of    Bavaria,    the   greatest  secondaijr 
princes  of  southern  Germany,  joined  the  house  of  Aua- 
tria  in  its  efforts  against  the  republicans.     The  soul   of 
the  combination  was  England,  which  afforded  money  t^ 
assist  the  Austrinns,  prompt  the  Russians,  and  stimuli 
the  German  princes.     The  great  allied  powers  continued 
their  attempts  to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  a  share 
in  a  combination  which  they  represented   as   necessary  to 
his  own  safety.     This   prince  however,  still  more  jealous 
of  Austria  than  of  France,  would  not  join  in  exertions  by 
which  he  conceived,  that  if  successful,  Austria  would  be 
ultimately  aggrandized  ;   and  if  unsuccessful,  the  disasters 
N  would  fall  upon  himself.    Against  revolutionary  doctrines 

and  designs,  he  thought  that  the  best  antidote  was  to  pre- 
serve for  his  people  the  comforts  of  peace,  which  prevent- 
ed the  necessity  of  oppressive  imposts,  promoted  industry 
and  prosperity,  and  thereby  precluded  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  discontent :  he  therefore  persisted  In  avoiding 
all  interference  in  the  contest.  The  secondary  and  other 
princes  of  ncjrlhern  Germany  were  retained  in  their  neu- 
trality by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
l^hc  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wirtembcrg, 
respectively  engaged  to  furnish  ten  thousand  and  six 
thousand  men,  for  which  they  were  to  be  subsidized  by 
England. 
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^-     From  this  time,  it  is  believed,  that  a  diflVrence  sub-    CHAP. 

f-  '  LXIV 

Jbted  between  the  courtf'of  Vienna  and  Peiersburgh  con-  y^^^^^^J. 
%j£fning  farther  operations.  The  Austrians,  considering  y^^^ 
filler  acquisitions  a«  ends^  wished  to  preserve  what  they 
4ttd  obtained.^  The  Russians,  regarding  their  conquests 
ttiin%Iy  as  means  of  reestablishing  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
dtaired  to  pursue  the  successful  career.  Britain,  without 
AVdwing  the  same  object  as  Russia,  agreed  in  her  po- 
%Syy  and  was  anxious  to  press  as  extensively  and  effec- 
ttttlly  as  possible  upon  France.  This  diversity  of  views 
•nd  schemes  between  the  two  imperial  courts  soon  mani- 
Dested  itself  in  the  belligerent  operations. 

•  The  French  government,  in  order  to  preserve  Swit- 
'leeriand,  proposed  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  western 
borders  of  Germany,  and  the  execution  of  this  project  was 
fte  object  of  the  army  which  Moreau  was  called  from 
itidy  to  command.  In  consequence  of  this  project,  a 
Jiowerful  host  of  republicans,  passing  the  Rhine,  invaded 
Germany  near  the  end  of  August,  and  entering  Suabia, 
fevied  various  contributions.  About  this  time,  general 
"Sorsakow  arrived  in  Switzerland,  with  a  great  body  of 
Russians ;  and  Suwarrow,  after  his  signal  victories  in 
Italy,  was  advancing  to  the  same  quarter.  The  Russian 
^general  had  expected  that  the  archduke  Charles  was  in 
Switzerland,  to  cooperate  with  his  efforts ;  but  that  prince, 
when  the  republicans  entered  the  empire,  marched  towards 
'the  Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to  repress  the  incursion  of  the 
French ;  and  the  defence  of  Switzerland  was  now  chiefly 
left  to  the  Russians.  The  force  of  the  allies  being  so 
inoch  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  Korsa- 
kow,  and  Hotze  (left  commander  of  the  Austrians  in 
Switzerland),  contracted  theiis  plan  of  offensive  operations. 
It  was  now  projected  merely  to  recover  the  possession  of  . 
ihe  small  cantons,  and  compel  Massena  to  retire  to  the 
Aar.  Korsakow  had  several  obstinate  conflicts  with  the 
republicaps,  with  various  success ;  but  in  the  course  of 
idle  battles,  the  French  had  acted  with  so  much  skill  in 
die  management  of  their  positions,  that  the  Russians, 
when  they  were   apparently  victorious  by  their  intrepid 

h  AoDiuI  Regiflter,  1799,  chap.  xr. 
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and  imjictuoiis  valour,  were  really  surrounded  from  On 
masterly  skill  of  their  antagunistu  At  /uricli,  Korsakow 
was  encompassed  on  nil  sides;  and  Masaena,  knowing  the 
terriblt  prowtss  ol'  ilie  Kussiun  soldiers,  endeavoured  to 
p  profit  by  the  arlvantn^*'*  which  be  had  gained,  withoot 
driving  them  to  d<;«p(: ration.  Me  had  it  in  his  power  to 
„:  intercept  tlieir  rctre;it,  but  not  ivith  a  force  sufficient  K» 
overcome  them,  if  driven  to  extremity  {  he  therefore  left, 
by  the  road  to  VVinUrlhur,  one  outlit  vinohstrucied. 
Meanwhile  he  offered  to  Korsakow  a  capitulation,  by 
which  he  might  quietly  retreat  to  the  Rhine ;  hut  this 
proposal  was  totally  disregarded.  Korsakow  began  his 
retreat  by  the  outlet  left  for  him;  and  Masstna,  with 
much  pleasure,  permitted  his  dep.mure  without  attemptin|f 
any  ohstruction.  i'he  Russian  however  having 
begun  bis  march  in  tlic  undisputed  course,  suddenly  I 
a  different  direction,  and  attacked  a  great  body  of  1 
republicans  who  were  advuntugeously  posted  on  hei 
that  commanded  the  road.  The  French,  though  they  ha^ 
not  expected  an  attack,  yet  soon  prepared  themselves  foM 
M<M%  skilful  resistance.  They  suffered  the  Kussians  to  approach 
Oie™"™'  ^"'^  ^■^^^  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  anili_^ 
sliiD  gene-  lerv.  The  Kusaians  fought  with  astonishing  courage.  )>ut^ 
without  concert  and  design,  and  were  therefore  totally^ 
unequal  to  the  valour,  skill,  and  ahitity  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Overwhelmed  along  the  whole  of  their  column  IqF 
the  grape  shot  of  the  French,  whose  flying  arlillery  ope-- 
rated  on  this  occasion  wi(h  terrible  eifect,  they  rushed  re- 
peatedly with  fixed  bayonets  on  ihe  enemy;  and  forced 
them,  for  some  moments,  to  give  way.  But,  as  the  pro« 
dlgics  of  valour  performed  by  the  Russian  infantry,  neither 
were,  nor  indeed  could  he  turned  to  any  account  by  the 
superior  officers,  in  their  present  circumstances,  they 
served  only  to  render  the  defeat  more  complete,  as  well 
as  sanguinary.  General  Korsakow,  with  the  remains  of 
Su<r«rrn»  hi^  army,  forced  forward  and  passed  the  Rhine.  Such 
^10^1™!-  ^"*  th^  siluation  of  afftiirs  when  marshal  Suwarrow  arrived 
itrUnd.  i„  Switzerland,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  Russian 
gentral  having  successfully  executed  his  march  into  Swit- 
zerland, expected  a  very  powerful  cooperation,  which 
would  enable  him  to  be  equally  successful  as  he  had  been 
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111  Italy.     Not  apprised  of  the  circumstances  which  had    CHAP, 
compelled  the  retreat  of  Korsakow,  he  fully  relied  on  the    ^|!?^' 
aid  of  that  general,  as  well  as  of  the  Austrians ;  and  in     ^j^ 
diat  confidence  advanced  into  the  country  which  was  now 
possessed  by  the  enemy.     But,  on  penetrating  into  Swit-  ^^^  P>^ 
zerland,  he  found  that  his  countrymen  were  departed,  and  ported^bv 
that  he  had  very  little  cooperation  to  expect  from  the  J^^®  h^^"" 
Austriansk     He  was  now  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  retires 
and  to  retreat  towards  the  Rhine.    Korsakow,  rallying  his  {j^rm^iny. 
troops,  recrossed  the  river  to  support  his  countrymen ;  and 
various  bloody  engagements  took  place  between  the  Rus* 
uans  and  republicans.     Suwarrow,  though  compelled  to 
retire,  never  suffered  a  defeat ;  and  at  last,  in  October, 
seeing  no  assistance  from  the  Austrians,  passed  the  Rhine. 

Prince  Charles  having  deemed  it  necessary,  instead 
of  cooperating  with  the  Russian  generals,  to  march  into 
Suabia,  there  had  to  encounter  the  French  army.  After 
various  and  indecisive,  operations,  he  was  informed  of  the 
nusfortunes  in  Switzerland,  and  departed  towards  Suwar- 
row. Between  the  army  which  he  left,  and  the  republicans, 
repeated  conflicts  took  place,  without  any  important  event ; 
and  the  French  repassed  the  Rhine  :  and  thus  the  Rhine^ 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  again  became  the  boundary 
of  the  republic. 

The  departure  of  the  archduke  for  Suabia  was,  by 
military  critics,  deemed  unnecessary,  as  a  detachment 
might  have  sufficed.  This  movement,  however,  was  not 
imputed  to  an  error  of  the  commander,  but  to  political 
jealousy  of  th^  cabinet*  The  event  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  was  favourable  to  the  allies ;  but  in  Switzerland^ 
they  lost  in  the  end  the  advantages  of  the  beginning ;  and 
besides  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  discomfiture, 
tended  to  break  the  combination  through  which  only  they 
could  succeed  against  France.  Paul,  about  this  time, 
published  a  manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  to  restore 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  and  to  replace  all  the 
conquests  of  the  republic  on  the  footing  which  they  were 
OB  before  the  war.  If  the  German  princes  would  coope- 
rate with  him,  he  would  exert  his  whole  strength  by  sra 
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CHAP,    and  land ;  but  if  they  withheld  their  assistance,  he  WQuU 
^^^  ,  withdraw  his  forces.' 
^^^"T^*        While  the  allies  were  thus  engaged  in  endeavouring 
ThiB"      to  make  an    impression  upon    France,    Britain    undertOtA 
biM!k"p'    ^n  expedition  to  detach  the   Batavian  republic   from  ili 
theparu     connexion  with  the  French  ;  and  to  extricate  her  ancieut 
Sjinin, il-hI  allv  from  thitt  domination  which  she  naturally  supposedt 
Hollaiul.      great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  bear  only  from    nec«- 
sity.  The  efforts  of  our  illustrious  commanders,  in  the  wo 
preceding  vears,  had  so  reduced  the  maritime  strength  of 
France  and  her  dependencies,  that  though  both  Spain  sod 
she  had  a  great  number  of  ships,  they  had  no  effici 
naval  force ;  and  their  harbours,  during  1799,  were  i 
a  state  of  blockade. 
F.ipediti™  Thu6  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  maritime  iBl«^ 

°[ y  '^''"' ruption  or    invasion,    government    determined    to  send* 
Holluii]'      powerful  armament  to  Holland.      The  chief  command  ws 
conferred  on  the  duke  of  York  :  the  land  force  was  to  cot- 
sist  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  bodycf 
Kussiai\s  auxiliaries.     On  the  13th  of  August  sir  Raljih 
Abcrcrombie  set  sail  from  Deal  with  the  firvt  part  of  dK 
army,  and  a   fleet  commanded   by  rear-admiral  Mitchel. 
joining  lord    Dtincan  in   the  north  seas,  on  the  21si  they 
came  in  sight  of  the    Dutch    const;    but    from    weather 
extremely  boisterous,  notwithstanding   the   season    of  the 
Trmri       year,  could  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  27th.     Admirrf 
h"?/'   ''^  Mitchel,  with   very   great  skill  and    ability-,  covered  dw 
landing  of  the  troops,  which  sir  Ralph  superintended  wiih 
equal  intrepidity  and  vigour.      Inspired  by  mutual  con- 
fidence, sameness  of  wish,  and  a  thorough  reliance  on  (tx 
courage,  proiessioanl    knowledge,    and    wisdom  of  thdr 
respective  leaders,  both  the  army  and  the  navy  acted  * 
Batiirana  the  most  perfect  unanimity.''     The  enemy  posted  atdv 
mctory.       Helder  had  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  our  troops;  bM 
D    h  Ben  ^^^'^  entirely  defeated ;   and  some  days  afterwards,  tiK 
»uiTeiMlin.  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texcl  surrendered  to  admiral  Miictict 
From  this  lime  to  the  13th  of  September,  the  rest  of  *e 
British  forces,  together  with  the   Russians,  arrived;  aad 
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tfiM  royal  higliness  having  diat  day  joined  the  army,  found    CBAF, 
iBOudf  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.^     The  prince  ^^^^ 
faaotvcd  on  a  general  atuck ;  and  on  the  19th,  advanced     m»^^^ 
Whk  his  army,  extending  in  four  columns  from  the  right  T^jJ[|^ 
dp  the  left^  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  Alk*  advtnM% 
tr.    The  column  to  the  extremity  of  the  right,  consisft^  nlJuSb?' 
chiefly  of  the  Russians  in  twelve  battalions,  assisted  by  Septembtr 
Jllip  seventh  light    dragoons,  and  general  Manners's  bri-       ' 
and  was  commanded  by  the  Russian  lieutenant  gen* 
De  Hermann,  and  esLtended  to  the  sand  hills  on  the 
near  the  famous  Camperdown ;  on  which  heights  a 
m  of  the  enemy  was  very  advantageously  posted. 
iViM  second  division,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general 
jAundas,  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light 
jfpagoons,  two  brigades  of  foot  guards,  and  major  general 
lMs  highness  prince  William's  brigade.     Its  object  was  to 
the  enemy's  position  at  Walmen-huysen  and  Schorel* 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  column  under  lieutenant 
jgjrwfral  De  Hermann.     The  third  column,  commanded 
^jb|r  lieutenent  general  sir  James  Pulteney,  consisted  of  two 
tUQiUflrnnn  of  the  eleventh  light  dragoons,  major-general 
JShm^s  brigade,  and  major  general  Coote's  brigade.    This 
jmhimn  was  intended  to  take  possession  of  Ouds  Carspel 
^Ift;  the  head  of  the  Lange  dyke,  a  great  road  leading  to 
ailikmaer."     The  fourth  and  left  column,  under  the  com* 
of  lieutenant  general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  con- 
of  two  squadrons  of  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons, 
iSM^or  general  liie  eari  of  Chatham's  brigade,  major  gen* 
'  JigftA  Moore's  brigade,  major  general  the  earl  of  Cavan's 
Jiillgade,  first  battalion  of  British  grenadiers  of  the  line, 
^bM  battalion  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  line,  and  the 
illNnty-third  and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  under  colonel  Mac* 
cdj^nald,  and  was  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  on  the 
fSayder  Zee*     To  the  attainment  of  these  manifold. and 
m^ortanti  objects,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  presented 
iAwiselves*     To  the  right,  on  which  side  the  Russians 
fjftw  to  advance,  the  country  was  almost  covered  with 
<fi«6ds,  especially  near  the  village  of  Bergen,  where  the 
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principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  placed.  The  Russiani, 
advancing  with  an  intrepidity  that  overlooked  the  power- 
ful resistance  they  were  to  meet,  were,  by  their  impetuoui 
courage,  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  order 
which  would  have  ensured  safety  and  success  ;  and,  afitt 
a  most  valiant  contest,  obliged  to  retire  with  considenblc 
loss.  Both  the  second  and  third  columns  had  also  great 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  deep  ditches  and  canals  hf 
which  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  intersected.  The 
second,  under  general  Oundas,  after  renewing  the  battle 
with  promising  success,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire. 
I^ieutcnnnt  general  sir  James  Pultency,  with  the  thini, 
effected  his  object  in  carrying  by  storm  the  post  of  Outb 
Carspcl  ^t  the  head  of  the  Lange  dyke  ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  right  preventing  our  army  from  profiting  In 
this  advantage,  It  became  expedient  to  withdraw  the  third 
column.  The  same  circumstances  led  to  the  necessity  of 
rccaUing  the  corps  under  Iteutanant  general  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  who  had  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Hoorn,  of  which  city  he  had  taken  possession,  together 
with  its  garrison.  The  whole  of  the  army  returned  to  itt 
former  position.  Autumn  I7y9  was  remarkably  r^or, 
and  even  tcmpesLuous  ;  such  weather  in  a  country  naturally 
60  wet,  and  also  so  intersected  by  canals  and  ditches,  for 
some  time  suspended  the  operations  of  the  British  army. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  the  storm  having  abated,  the  Bri- 
tish army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  line.  A  severe  and  obstinate  action  ensued, 
which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until  the  same  hour 
at  night.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  army  was  com- 
manded by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  the  centre  divison  by 
general  Dundus,  and  the  left  by  major  general  Burrard  :  all 
of  whom  eminently  distinguished  themselves  on  this  daf, 
by  their  cool  courage  and  excellent  conduct."  The  fint 
impression  was  made  on  the  adverse  line,  by  the  rigbt 
wing  of  our  army :  the  next  by  the  centre ;  and  lastly,  llie 
left  wing  also  overcame  all  resistance.  The  enemy  being 
entirely  defeated,  retired  in  the  night  from  the  positioM 
which  they  had  occupied  on  the  Lange  dyke,  the  Koe  dyke 
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It  Bergen,  and  on  the   extensive   range  of  sand  hills    CHA^. 
between  this  last  and  £gmont-op-Zee.   On  the  night  after  ^^^f^Tl 
die  battle,  the  British  troops  lay  on  their  arms ;  and  on      ^^ 
the  3d  of  October  moved  forwards,  and  occupied  the  posi- 
dons  of  Egmont-op-Hoof,  £gmont-op-Zee,  the   Lange 
dyke,  Alkmaer,  and  Bergen. 

The  enemy's  force  was  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  were 
fi^rench.  The  duke  of  York,  in  the  account  he  gave  of 
the'  action  of  the  second  of  October,  bestowed  warm  and 
liberal  praise  on  the  whole  army  under  his  command, 
.^t  Under  the  Divine  Providence,"  says  his  royal  highness, 
^*  this  signal  victory  obtained  over  the  enemy,  is  to  be 
^  ascribed  to  the  animated  and  persevering  exertions  which 
^  have  been  at  all  times  the  characteristics  of  the  British 
¥r  soldier,  and  which,  on  no  occasion,  were  ever  more 
^•eminently  displayed:  nor  has  it  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
^  any  general  to  have  such  just  cause  of  acknowledgement 
*^  for  distinguished  support.  I  cannot  in  sufficient  terms 
^*  express  the  obligations  I  owe  to  general  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
^^  crombie  and  lieutenant  general  Dundas,  for  the  able 
^*  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  respective  columns ; 
^^  whose  success  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to 
^  their  personal  exertions  and  example :  the  former  had  two 
^  horses  shot  under  him."  Very  distinguished  praise  is 
ftlao  bestowed  by  his  highness  on  colonel  Macdonald,  lord 
Paget,  major  general  Coote,  general  sir  James  Pulteney, 
and  many  other  officers.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
exceeded  four  thousand  men  killed,  about  three  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  many  tum- 
brils. But  the  victory  obtained  by  the  British  army  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.^  The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops, 
from  the  vast  difficulties  and  fatigues.they  had  to  encounter, 
prevented  the  British  commander  from  taking  that  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  retreat,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
and  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
die  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  2d  of  October. 


<    o  Among  the  wounded  wai  the  brave  and  aeeomplislted  marqius  of  Hunt- 
1^  ;  vlio  for  many  months  tufTered  very  acTerelj,  bat  at  length  rccoyerod. 
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The  French  ji;«neral  having  taken  post  at  the  lumm 
isthmus  between  Beverwick  and  the  Zayder  Zee,  the  duke 
of  York  deternnined,  if  possible,  to  force  him  from  thence, 
before  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  bv 
works  the  short  and  very  defenceless  line  whifth  he  occu- 
pied ;  and  to  obligee  him  still  further  to  retire,  before  fat 
could  be  joined  by  the  reinforcements  which  he  wai 
informed  were  upon  their  march.  Preparative ly,  therefore, 
to  a  general  and  forward  movement,  he  ordered  the 
advanced  posts  which  the  army  had  taken  on  the  3d,  is 
front  of  Alkmaer  and  the  other  places  already  mentioned, 
to  be  pushed  forward ;  which  was  done  accordingly  on  tlic 
4th,  At  iirst,  little  opposition  was  shown,  and  the  Briii^ 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  villnges  of  Schcr- 
merhoorn.  Archer  Sloot,  I.imnen,  B;tccum,  and  of  a  pori* 
tion  on  the  sand  hills  near  Wyck-op-Zee.  The  column, 
consisting  of  the  Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
major  general  D'Essen,  attempted  to  g^tin  a  height  in  rronl 
of  their  intended  advanced  post  at  Baccum  which  wai 
material  to  the  security  of  that  point ;  but  was  vigoraudf 
opposed  by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  air 
Ralph  Aliercrombic  to  move  up  inr  the  support  of  tbol 
column  with  the  ri-serie  of  his  corps.  The  enemy,  on 
their  part,  advanced  their  whole  force  :  the  action  beanne 
general  along  the  line  from  I.imiien  to  the  sea,  and  WM 
maintained  on  both  sides  until  night,  when  the  Bataviu 
and  French  army  retired,  kaving  the  British  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  This  conflict  was  as  severe  as  any  of 
those  that  had  been  fought  since  the  arrival  of  our  trooft 
in  Holland ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engagn^ 
attended  with  as  great  a  loss.  Of  the  British  600  wca 
killed  or  wounded  ;  of  the  Kustians,  not  less  than  ISO(k 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  very  great,  in  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  which  fell  into  our  hands  to  At 
number  of  500.  The  post  to  which  the  British  wcwf 
directed  its  march  was  Haerlcm  :  but  intelligence  ««l 
received  from  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action,  that  tk 
enemy,  who  had  been  just  reinforced  by  6U00  infantiy, 
had  strengthened  the  position  of  Beverwick,  and  throw! 
up  very  strong  works  in  its  rear;  and  farther,  that  they 
had  stationed  a   large  force  at  Parmirind,  jn  an  almost 
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UNiecessible  position,  covered  by  an  inundated  country ;   CHAP. 
;he  debouches  from  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  in  J\2^Zlj 
hQ  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  farther  still,  that,  as  our      ^^^ 
irmy  advanced,  this  corps  was  placed  in  our  rear*     In* 
ibrmed  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  British  commander 
lACurally  paused.     The  obstacles  here  enumerated  might 
lATe  been  overcome  by  the  persevering  courage  of  the 
mops  under  his  command,  bad    not   the    state  of  the 
Hreather,  the  ruined  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  total 
Muit  of  the  necessary  supplies,  arising  from  the   above 
cftotes,  presented  additional  difficulties  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  consideration.    From  the  people,  instead 
if  cooperation,  he  experienced  hostility  ;  indeed,  if  they 
Ind  been  disposed,  of  which  they  manifested  no  appearance, 
famr  of  the  French  republicans  would  have  impelled  them 
to  distress  the  British  troops.     The  duke  of  York,  there- 
fore, having  maturely  weighed  the  situation  in  which  the 
■my  under  his  command   was   thus  placed,  thought  it 
adviseable,  with  the  concurrence  of  general  Abercrombie 
nd  the  lieutenant  generals  of  the  army,  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops   from   this   advanced   position,  and   fall   back    to  ^^*  ^^ 
Shagenbrug.      There   the   enemy  harassed  our   line    of 
defence  by  daily,  though  partial  attacks  ;  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  made  by  general  Daendels  in  person.    That 
general,  on  the  10th  of  October,  assaulted  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  forces,  upon  an  advanced  post  near  Winckle, 
utider  the  command  of  prince  William  of  Gloucester ;  and 
with  six  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  post  by  every  exertion.     To  resist 
tUs  formidable  attack,  the  prince  had  only  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  yet  he  obliged  the  Dutoh 
general  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  killed, 
and  one  French  general.     But  general  Daendels   being 
almost  immediately  reinforced   by  four  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  the  prince  of  Gloucester  was  under  the  necessity  of 
foUtng  back  to  Cohom.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  action 
did  net  exceed  three  killed  and  about  twelve  wounded* 
The  prince,  during  the  action,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  ;  but  he  received  no  injury  himself,  though  exposed 
to  the  greatest  personal  danger,  under  a  heavy  firp ,  being' 


en*  Ac  fae,  ■nimating  the  cxenion 


m,  nuJcr  the  conduct  of  adnn- 

t»*e  JiiiJli  ZiBc,  and  on  the  other  pxrtsof 

1^  anidst  these  transactions  at 

^.   Naov  gunboats,  and  sevenl 

■  At  enemy ;  and  an  aiiad: 

i<ifc^tt«Ittk.af  <kfiober.  tfaev  made  on   the  town  of 

>  our  possession,  as  aborr 

pdnriw  Pcpik*^  by  the  British   sailors  and 

I  of  captain  Boarder  of  die 

B  obstacles  to  his  cxpediiion, 

t  Ua  secretary',  colonel  BroWM- 

rs»  gnv  a  circumstantisU  accotiai 

m  HoQaDd.  and   to  receive  Inf 

The  colonel  soon  rctumeJ' 

►  farihe  immediate  evacuation  flf 

:   for  this   purpose,  awl 

I  Op  OB  the  commanding   heights  of 

^  ■■  «wcr  Ae  naboflaiion  of  our  troops.     0» 

^*  ckr  t?A  ai  ^>lnher.  »  suspension  of  arms  in  Holland  »» 

.4j<r«nl  »*■■  L'eiwcvn  the  captaia  general  of  tlip  Mnglish  and 

TllaMIMir-^  «B  the  ooe  part,  and  the  generals  Brunt;  and 

OMHiftibwt  dwvriMr.      It  was  stipubtL>d  by  ihe  partin, 

ti^ aJI  pnKMHrs  should  be  giren  up  on  both  sides,  thou 

g»|Mnhi.  »  *«>'  *s  others.     It  was  further  stipulated, 

«tfe*  puiw  of    permission  to  the  British  troops  to  reeni- 

(Mi^  Q«  budiKt  ttteir  inmsports   without  molestation,   that 

^j^lkawmnAoi  tbx  seamen,  whether  Batavian  rcpublicam 

tf^lh»»i^wfcw»efe  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  given 

M»  t»  *h*  French  ^uvcmment.      'i'he   combined  English 

^  W'j"'ii'  Trrmv  was  to  evacuate  Holland  before  the  end 

^  N.'i  u  f;    V   .      N.'  tiuK-  was   lost   in  the  embarkation  of 

n    ^  ltritb>h  iutd  Kussian  troops ;  and,  together  with  thesc^ 

a  wwtkt  number  of  Dutch  loyalists,  to  the  amount  of  near 

tw«^  thuu»:tnii,  rame    to  England.     The  Russians   were 

HiSirwrvJ  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

»■*!  K  ettorts  tJ"  the  British  nation  in  the  contests  witk 
tiK-  tt.ttavi.iB  tf public,  wore,  as  usually  in  the  history  of' 
k  iwtMK  successful  at  sea  th^  on  land ;  aud  noiooly 


Vjllkc  nortbem  sea,* but  beyond  the  Athnttc.     llie  rieh    cAjff^ 

iMlony  of  Sorinam,  in  which  there  t»  so  striking  an  asaem-  ^^^* 

Mige  of  luxuriance  of  soil,  accumvlation  of  riches,  and     i^^ 

Ittury  of  manners,  was  added  to  our  colonial  possessions*^  Captorc  of 

fhi%  Dutch  settlemtet  voluntarily  surrendered  August 

jlOlhy  to  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  commander  in  chief  of  hia 

l^jesty's  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  Leeward  and  Wind- 

*ip|rd  Caribbee  Islands,  who  conducted  agiunst  it  a  small 

^^ffffM/iroa  of  ships,  with  troops  collected  from  Grenada 

ttid  St*  Lucie.     The  principal  articles  of  the  capitulation 

jjj)lffc  nearly  the  same  that,  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  war, 

l|hd  been  granted  to  French  islands*      The  inhabitants 

#tref  to  enjoy  full  security  to  their  persons^  and  the  free 

'  4lliereise  of  their  religion,  with  the  immediate  and  entire  pos- 

'.  Misiott  of  their  private  property,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat. 

:  i|i|  ships/ of  war,  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores  in  the 

[  JpfiMic  magazines  and  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 

^  #iMTy  description,  belonging  to  the  public,  were  to  be 

!  I^eo  up  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  state  they  then 

Hlpre  ;  regular  lists  being  taken  by  officers  appointed  for 

^tfi$  purpose  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties*     In  case 

iftia  colony  of  Surinam  should  remain  in  the  possession 

of  his  Britannic  majesty,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general 

pitece,  it  should  enjoy  every  right  and  every  commercial 

;   j^vilege  enjoyed  by  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 

'j  Ifidies.    The  troops  then  in  Surinam,  as  well  as  the  officers 

iMlonging  to  the  different  corps  serving  under  its  present 

ffemment,  should  have  it  in  their  option  to  enter  into 
Britannic  majesty's  service,  on  the  same  footing,  with 
VlM^kect  to  appointments  and  pay^  as  the  rest  of  his  army 
^epnrided  that  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 
tC^hb  majesty,  which  they  would  be  required  to  take* 
/|   The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  the  part  Sbort 
mllich  the  British  government  had  undertaken  to  act  in  the  "/.SfSLJif 
^cnfederation  against  the  French  republic,  caused  a  short  inS^tdii* 
niceting  of  parliament,  at  so  early  a  season  as  the  month 
Hf  September.     The  object  of  this  extraordinary  con« 
f^cadon  was  to  pass  a  law  for  extending  the  voluntary 
Mrvice   of  the   militia,  while  the  regular  fbrcei  were 
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CHAP,   employed  on  the  ei^edition ;  and  also  to  vote  some  pecu« 
^^'    niary  supplies  on  account  of  the  unforeseen  expenses.  The 


1799.  projected  bill  respecting  the  militia,  permitted  three-fiftha 
of  that  body  to  enlist  into  such  corps  of  regulars  as  his 
majesty  should  appoint ;  each  volunteer  to  receive  ten 
guineas,  to  serve  in  Europe  only,  and  to  continue  attached 
to  the  corps  in  which  he  first  entered.  If  companies  (not 
kss  than  eight  privates)  should  volunteer  together,  thqr 
might  continue  to  form  the  same  corps,  and  either  to  be 
joined  into  separate  battalions ;  or  if  their  number  did  not 
admit  of  such  an  arrangement,  they  were  to  be  attached 
to  regular  regiments.  Every  officer  belonging  to  such  a 
company  of  militia  should  have  temporary  rank  in  the 
regulars  equal  to  that  which  he  had  before  held  ;  if  the 
corps  was  reduced,  he  should  enjoy  either  half-pay,  or 
permanent  military  rank,  and  full  pay  like  any  militaty 
officer.  The  bill,  being  accompanied  with  numerous  re« 
gulations  concerning  the  mode  of  its  execution,  underwent 
considerable  opposition,  as  tending  to  diminish  by  dona- 
tive the  constitutional  and  patriotic  force  of  the  militia^ 
and  to  increase  the  standing  army  dependent  on  the  crown* 
The  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  uniformly  been  (his  opponents 
said)  to  extend  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  monar- 
chical branch  of  the  constitution  beyond  its  due  and  salu- 
tary bounds.  His  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  tScct  this 
general  end,  had  been  to  propose  some  special  or  tempo* 
rary  evil  to  be  removed,  or  good  to  be  attained,  from  the 
restriction  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  enlargement  of 
kingly  force.  The  pretext  for  suspending  the  habeas  cor- 
pus was  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  ;  as  if  a  conspiracy^ 
if  it  had  really  existed,  might  not  have  been  discovered 
and  crushed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land.  The 
pretext  for  extending  the  laws  of  treason,  and  controling 
popular  assemblies,  was  the  existence  of  seditious  meet- 
ings and  rebellious  designs.  The  pretended  causes  had 
totally  ceased,  but  the  laws,  so  conducive  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  ministers  still  continued.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  alluring  the  militia  to  become  soldiers  was,  to  give 
effect  to  our  military  operations  al)road;  the  real  intention 
was,  at  once  to  increase  the  standing  army  and  ministe- 
rial patronage.     These  objections,  though  strongly  urged* 


kt  majority  of  the  house,  deemed  futile  ;    CHAP. 
18  passed  into  a  law.     The  supplies  granted     '^^- 
(unted  to  between  six  and  seven  millions,      ^^^ 
million  five  hundred  thousand  to  be  raised  SapnUet. 
bills.     Bills  were  also  passed  for  granting  i,  p,^^*^ 
India  merchants,  and  for  supporting  com-  rogu^d. 

These  were  the  chief  aces  of  this  short 
lasted  only  from  the  twenty*fourth  of  Sep- 
twelfthof  October. 
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Ultimate  purpOMe  of  the  French  expedition  to  EgypU-^heir 
viexvs  concerning'  InAa.^^Tippeo  Sultan  recovers  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  his  former  strength-^orme  a  newem^  « 
federacy  for  driving  the  English  from  India^^^lm 
schemes  are  discovered^  and  he  is  admonished  by  M 
British  government  to  relinquish  his  projects^-^isregardi 
the  admonition-^British  armies  from  the  two  coasts  iake 
the  feld-^Tippoo  retires  into  Seringapatam-^^British 
storm  that  city^^eath  of  Tippoo^  and  reduction  of 
Mysore^^'httmane  and  wise  policy  of  the  British  gover* 
nor. '^^Proceedings  in  Egypt — situation  of  Bonapartt 
after  the  battle  of  Ahoukir^^iJIiculties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend'^-exercise  his  extraordinary  genius^ 
military  progress^^attle  of  the  pyramids-^he  addresses 

'  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians — he  promises 
the  French  will  protect  them  from  the  Mamalukes-"^ 
professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan  faith*^^plan  oj 
Bonaparte  to  amalgamate  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahome^ 
dans  with  the  pretensions  of  the  French — his  undertaking 
more  difficult  than  the  undertaking  of  Mahomet^-^^-Civtl 
and  political  administration — his  innovations  are  dis* 
regarded  by  many  of  the  Egyptians^^iscontents — are 
quelled — Bonaparte  proposes  to  march  into  Syria-^^ 
object  of  this  design^-^march  and  progress  of  the  French 
army — Bonaparte  defeats  the  Syrians — captures  jfoppa 
^'^dvances  towards  Acre — state  and  importance  of  that 
fortress-^'^ituation'-^the  French  army  invests  that  city^'-m 
sir  Sidney  Smithy  with  a  British  squadron^  arrives  at 
Acre^'-^aptures  a  French  flotilla — he  perceives  the  impor* 
tance  of  here  repressing  the  progress  of  the  French— Ms 
masterly  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs*^^his  first 
purpose  to  inspirit  the  Turks-^e  diffuses  moral  energy 
into  their  physical  strength^^the  French  effect  breaches 
in  the  wall^-^assaults  on  the  town^^inspirited  and  headed 
by   the   Englishy   the    Turks   repel  the  attack-^grand 


•Hfiloits  his  sailors  <u 

trample  of  this  heroic 

mmfuiufi  ed — relr  eat  from 

~^t — the  Turku  send  an 

'■S — mrasurt^a  af  Bona- 


,0  French   republic  and     CHAr 
licd  to  Europe  and  the  ^,.„-v>^ 
I    in   a  di»goiiHl   liae  to      17119. 
ii'l  object  of  llie  cxpedi-  yii'imic 
Kital    blow   to    the  com-  thr  French 
.!-  !■  nglanJ.      Among  the  IV'^^^, 
-^Ljfsted  fur  thia  enit,noQe  tuneeniiiig 
Actual  for  the   execution  of 
bor alliance)!  with  the  native 
I  Tippoo  Sultan   had  been 
I  CornWallis,  lie  had  iioi  been 
rn,  though  so  severely  reprcs- 
tiil  chtrishtd  hopes  of 
ratiActttioti.    The  humiliating 
llosuIiiitil,intlained 
\  revenge,  and  cooperated  with 
mlflle  hostility  against  England, 
very  circumstance  in  the  poliucs 
^  which    might  be  improved  into 
iHe    British    power    in    laduu 
I,  after  the  signal  overthrow  that 
r  with  the  Rom:ins,   though   com- 
to    pay   a  tribute,   to    confine 
I  narrower  limits   than  they  po6- 
f  the  war,  instead  of  succumbing 
!   employed   peace   in  recovering  his 
ijiroving   his  resources.      It  is  custamaiy 
Hindosian,  according  to  their  faculties 
I  «itcrtHin   different   portions  of    Europeio 
B  purpose  of  training,  animating,    and    con- 
wn  people  in  wars  with  their  neighboursi 
ne  manner  that  the  different  princes  ibd 
'•nerrated  after  a  lapse  of  time  since  the 
I  fowl  4>e  north,  by  a  delicious 
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CHAP,  climate  and  exuberant  soil,  were  wont  to  retain  leadert  of 
^^.^^^^Z  bands,*'  with  their  followers,  from  the  hardy  regions  be- 
1709.  yond  the  Alpine  mountains.  Tippoo,  very  soon  after  the 
Tippoo  pacification  of  1792,  began  to  increase  his  European  mill- 
eovcrs  a  tary  establishment.  All  European  adventurers,  especially 
We  part  of  '^^  French,  found  ready  admittance  into  his  service,  and 
kit  former  as  much  encouragement  as  can  be  given  under  a  despotic 
"^  form  of  government.  The  common  enmity  of  the  sultan 
and  the  French  to  the  British  nation,  formed  a  kind  of 
tacit  alliance  between  those  two  powers,  and  a  predisposP 
tion  to  define  and  ratify  it  by  express  stipulation,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  be  presented  in  the  vicis^ 
tudes  ^  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  The  preponderating 
power  of  Great  Britain  at  sea,  and  her  dominion  in  tkt 
east,  by  the  cession  of  Mysorean  territory  at  once  mow 
extended  and  compacted  than  ever,  suppressed  the  hostile' 
emotions  and  intentions  that  burned  within  the  bosom  of 
»  Tippoo  Sultan,  though  naturally  daring  and   impetOoiUy 

>  until  the  unparalleled  successes  of  the  tremendous  Bomi-* 

parte  in  Italy,  and  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  encouraged  him  to  take  some  steps' 
towards  a  formal  confederation  with  the  French  against 
Forms  a  the  English.  The  expanded  genius  of  Bonaparte,  seeking 
SiTiAcy  physical  and  moral  instruments  wherever  they  could  be 
^  v,^^'i"5i  f^^o^i  immediately,  in  the  power  and  hatred  of  Tippoo, 
from  India,  perceived  an  engine  and  springs  which  might  be  directed 
with  effect  against  the  commercial  and  maritime  greatness 
of  a  nation,  in  enmity  so  formidable  to  the  French  repub« 
lie ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  setting  it  in  motion.  Having 
corresponded  with  the  French  general,  Tippoo  renewed 
his  hopes  and  expectations  of  being  able,  at  last,  to  effect 
the  object  which  he  and  his  father  had  so  often  attempted 
in  vain.  Aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  neighbours  in 
the  peninsula,  and  despairing  of  procuring  the  alliance  of 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  he  had  carried  his  plans  of 
alliance  to  more  distant  powers,  and  projected  an  invasion 
from  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  ez« 
tensive  and  populous  countries  situated  between  the  river 
Indus  and  the  southern   extremities  of  the  Caspian   sea, 
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and  between  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia,  and  creat  CHAP. 
Bucharia  or  the  country  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars ;  including, 
besides,  Lahore,  and  the  celebrated  province  of  Cachemire,  |^gg 
and  governed  by  Zemaun  Shah,  a  prince  of  great  abilities/ 
In  the  mean  time,  Tippoo,  while  augmenting  his  whole 
army,  laboured  to  increase  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the 
Decan,  though  the  ally  of  the  English.  A  scheme  was 
concerted  between  the  sultan  and  certain  French  officers, 
for  gradually  raising  the  European  force  in  the  army  of  that 
prince  above  his  control,  and  for  bringing  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Mysoreans,  this  force,  together  with  as  many  of  the  native 
troops  as  might  be  induced,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Asiatics,  to  join  the  party  prevailing  at  the  moment.  The 
natural  indolence  of  eastern  sovereigns,  acting  in  every 
thing  by  delegation,  and  the  mode  of  subsisting  the  army 

'  by  allotments  of  land,  and  noti  by  the  disbursement  of 
nioney  from  a  treasury  under  their  own  inspection,  con- 
spired to  facilitate  conspiracy;  and  above  10,000  Euro- 
peans, French,  and  others,  were  incorporated,  and  began 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam,  when  this  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered  to  lord  Hobart,  governor  of 
Madras,  by  colonel  Halcot,  an  officer  commanding  the 
JBilitary  force  in  one  of  the  company's  establishments,  in 

.   'the  north  western  parts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.      In 
the  mean  time,  two  events  happened,  which  contributed  to 

.     djuBGoncert  the  schemes  of  the  confederacy  between  Tippoo 

r  '  ted  the  French  arms,  against  the  British  power  in  India. 
.•^irhe  dismission  of  the  French  faction  from  the  Nizam's 
jnninyy  was  happily  accomplished  at  Hydrabad,  and  a  new 

ttdiary  treaty  ratified  with  that  prince ;  and  a  decisive 
glorious  victory  had   been  obtained  by  the   English 
r  jlp^^r  ^  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

.  The  governor  general  had  discovered  the  machinations  ills 
.llppoo,  and  notified  to  the  sultan  that  he  was  acquaint-  ^tc^cH^^ 
with  his  intercourse  with  the  French  nation.    He  men-  v«:n^<U  ^^ 
led  the  success  of  the  British  fleet  against  the  French  mouished 
,£gypt,  the  revival  of  our  defensive  alliance   with   the  {^^J'jl^"' 
im,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in  the  eminent  a* 
■can :  he  farther  intimated  the  military  preparations  of  hiB^prtt!' 

jects. 
r  Adbiu]  Regitter,  1799,  chip.  it. 
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CHAP,  the  Briti4i  on  both  coasts,  and  he  admomshed  him  of  flur 
^il^^^  danger  which  would  accrue  from  proceeding  in  his  hostflb 
1799.  schemes.  Tippoo  professed  to  negotiate,  but  was  real^' 
l^^^^i^*  persevering  in  warlike  preparations*  The  governor  geae«? 
■ition.  ral  made  repeated  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  but  findui§ 
his  endeavours  unaviuling,  determined  to  commence  d» 
war  as  effectually  as  possible.'  Lord  Momington  ordertdl 
two  armies  from  the  coasts  of  Malabo  and  Coromaiiddi^ 
commanded  respectively  by  generals  Stewart  and  Hairis^ 
to  meet  in  Mysore.  The  Nizam^s  army  took  the  fields 
and  made  the  proper  dispositions  for  formii^  a  juncdiD^'^ 
with  that  of  Madras  :  this  army  consisted  of  sis  du>tiMadll 
native  forces  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  compinqr^i^ 
troops,  subsidized  by  his  highness,  and  a  great  hodf- 
of  cavalry ;  it  then  joined  that  of  Madras  under  ronjw 
general  Harris,  about  twenty- four  thousand  strong,  wluclv 
entered  the  Mysore  country  on  the  5th  of  May,  widk 
Britiihar.  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Seringapatam.  In  tho^ 
S!etwo  mean  time,  the  Malabar  army  equipped  and  put  in  motibik 
tiS^eUi^^  with  equal  promptitude  and  judgment  under  general 
Stewart,  on  the  1st  of  February,  marched  from  Cannanore,' 
and  ascended  the  Ghauts  on  the  25th :  his  army  was  di^ 
vided  into  four  different  corps,  and  these  moved  succes- 
sively into  such  a  situation  as  might  enable  him  to  form 
the  earliest  possible  junction  with  the  principal  army:  with 
the  same  view  he  occupied  a  post  as  Seedaseer,  near  to 
which  there  is  a  high  hill  that  commands  a  view  of 
the  Mysore,  almost  to  the  environs  of  Seringapatam;' 
hence  our  troops  beheld  the  enemy's  encampment,  and 
perceived  that  they  were  in  motion ;  but  their  movements 
were  so  well  concealed  (March  5th)  by  the  woodiness  of 
the  country,  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  object ;  nor  was  it  disco- 
vered until  they  had  penetrated  a  considerable  way  into 
the  jungks,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  our  lines, 
which  happened  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  the 
7th,  The  enemy  pierced  through  the  jungles  with  such 
secresy  and  expedition,  that  they  attacked  our  front  and 
rear  almost  at  the  same  instant.     This  despatch  prevented 

s  Do«:patchcs  of  loril  M oruington  to  tiie  company. 
1  Anniiui  liegisler,  I7?9. 
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an  three  of  the  Bombay  corps  being  engaged;  as    chap. 
h,  which  was  posted  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  yli^^^ 
knras  unable  to  form  a  junction,  from  the  enemy  hav-      ^tj^^ 
ated  themselves  l)etween  them  and  Str'idaseer :   the 
Dication   was  completely  obstructed   by  a  column 
according  to  the  reports  of  prisoners,  consisted  of 
jjlMirds  of  five  thousand   men,   under  the    command   of 
lipr  Jung.     The  brigade  was  on  every  side  completely 
||p|Unded,  and  had  to  contend  against  a  vast  disparity  of 
"  crs.     General  Stewart,  informed  of  the  danger   of 
rps,  marched  to  their  assistance  with  the  flank  com- 
of  his  majesty\s  75th  regiment,  and   the  whole  of 
th."  Attacking  the  enemy,  he,  after  an  obstinate  rc- 
cc,  gained  a  victory,   which  enabled  him   to  eflect  a 
on  with  the  main  army.     Tippoo  now  took  refuge  Ti;.poo  re- 
fmetropolis^  which   the  British  troops    advanced  to  s,'!',!|'."™- 
Their  batteries  being  erected,  the  artillery  begun  ^'*'"- 
%  and  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,   !.o 
['destroyed  the  walls  against  which  they  were  direct- 
the  arrangement  was  made  for  assaulting  the  place 
ly,  when  the  breach  was  reported  practicable.    The 
which  were  intended  to  be  employed,  were  station- 
Ithe  trenches  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4ih,  that  no 
irdinary  movement  might  lead  the  enemy  to  expect 
lault,  which  general   Harris  determined  should  be 
iin  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  time  best  calculated  to 
i  success,  for  their  troops  would  then  be  least  pre- 
'ibr  making  opposition.     At  one  o'clock,  the  troops  n.irisii  ar- 
from  the  trenches,  crossed  the  rocky  bed    of   the  }",^ii**itv" 
r,"  under  an  extreme  heavy  fire,    passed  the  glacis 
Itch,  and  ascended  the  breaches  in  the  fausse  braije 
ipart  of  the  fort;  surmounted  in  the  most  gallant 
every  obstacle  in  their  way,  and  were  completely 
ful*     Tippoo  defended  himself  to  the  last  with  a  Denth  of 
and  ability  worthy  of  his  former  fame :  he  made  ;i,'h^,!"Ii„c. 
at  post  after  post,  till  at  last  driven  to  his  palace,  ii|;"'***^'>' 
.'among  crowds  of  his  brave  defenders*     His  body 

id  under  a  heap  of  slain,  and  interred  with  all  the 
* 

iffiial  Regitter,  1799,  cbap.  iv. 

-Q  letter  of  general  Hirris  in  ihc  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  Sept. 
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honours  due  to  his  rank  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father. 
Thus  fell  that  bold,  enterprising,  and  able  barbarian,  and 
with  him  the  house  of  Hyder,  which,  though  low  in  id 
origin,  was  ennobled  by  its  exploits,  splendid  in  its  progreaa, 
and  great  even  in  its  fall :  it  is  eminently  distinguished 
from  all  the  families  or  dynasties  that  have  ever  appeared  ia 
such  quick  succession  in  Hindostan,  by  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  and  application  of  European  arts  and  amity 
than  had  been  known  before  in  the  dominions  of  muf 
native  power  of  Asia.  On  the  reduction  of  Seringapatam, 
and  the  excision  of  Tippoo,  lord  Mornington  resolved  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  might  establish  the  British 
influence  and  authority  in  the  subdued  country.  Com- 
missioners, appointed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  on  the  24th  of  June,  promul* 
gated  a  scheme  of  partition  and  settlement :  the  capital, 
with  its  fortress,  and  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated, 
with  some  extensive  districts,  including  Mangalore  and  m 
very  considerable  extent  of  seacoast,  were  allotted  to  the 
English ;  a  large  portion  was  assigned  to  the  Nizam ;  and 
a  separate  territory  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Mi* 
hissour,  M aha  Rajah  Kishennai  Wuddiar,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whose  throne  had  been 
seized  by  Hyder  Ally.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  were  taken 
into  the  protection  of  the  English. 

The  ability  of  Bonaparte,  powerful  as  it  was,  could 
not  effect  every  object  through  means  remote  from  his  own 
energy  ;  yet  where  he  was  placed  himself,  he  displayed 
an  astonishing  combination  of  talents.  We  left  this  extra- 
ordinary personage  landed  in  Eg>pt,  and,  by  the  terrible 
discomfiture  of  his  fleet,  apparently  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  his  country.  It  was  not  with  mamalukes  and 
Arabs  alone  that  the  French  general  had  to  contend,  but 
with  the  climate,  endemial  distempers,  and  the  usual  per- 
fidy of  barbarians,  united  with  the  malignity  of  a  proud 
and  illiberal  superstition.  But  these  circumstances  served 
only  to  exercise  the  elasticity  of  genius  and  heroism  tried 
by  difficulty  and  danger.  Bonaparte  examined  into  tha 
resources,  parties,  sects,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  country  wherein  he  was  arrived. 
The  chief  military  force  in  Egypt  consisted  of  the  m^ma- 
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lokes  :  besides  these,  there  were  in  Egypt  a  great  namber    CHAP. 
mi  Arabs,   Jews,    Greeks,  and  Copts,  (who  were  chris-  ^^,^' 
tians,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians).    His      i^^^ 
own  force  now  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
vkh  a  considerable  number  of  transports,  and  some  of  the 
tailors.     His  first  object  was  to  manifest  his   force,  to 
)   .  procure  a  firm  footing  in  the  country ;  and  afterwards,  to 
'*   'extend  his  power  as  much  as  possible  by  his  moral  artil- 
t'^fery*^     He  took  Alexandria  by  storm,'  and   soon   after 
'Rceived  the  submission  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta*     To 
I  conciliate  the  good  will   of  the  people,  he  published  a 
[,   ^iedaration  purporting,  that  the  French  were  the  friends 
i  .^md  allies  of  the  grand  seignor ;  that  they  were  come  to 
:idiasti8e  the    beys,   and  would   pay  every  respect  to  the 
'  JiWkish  laws  and  religion  ;  provide  and  convey  regularly 
'  yfine  due  tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.   Having  secured  his  Miiiuuy 
.-  ^iiequisitions  on  the  coast,  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  dc-  P*^***^ 
nfended  by  Murad  bey,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  mama- 
^^ivkes,  who  were  in  great  force,  to  the  number,  it  has  been 
'*Uttidj  of  twenty  thousand,  but  wholly  composed  of  cavalry., 
*^11ie  mamalukes  made  several  brave  but  ineifectual  charges 
''tiMi  the  French,  who  had  only  infantry.     At  Cairo,  Murad 
'liey  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  advanced  into  that  vast 
^  'j^in  where  stand  the  pyramids.     He  was  at  the  head  of 
I  •  numerous  army,  commanded  under  him  by  three  infe* 
"  Vior  beys,  all  men  of  determined  bravery,  but  used,  like 
"their  soldiers,  to  fight  only  on  horseback :  they  were  all 
'Counted  on  the  finest  horses,   provided   with    the  most 
iplendid  arms,  and,  along  with  these,  rich  purses  of  gold ; 
ft  being  the  custom  of  the  mamalukes  to  carry  along » with 
tiiem  what  they  deem   most  valuable.     Being  excellent 
*  horsemen,  well  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  contour  of 
''\lie  country,  and  of  intrepid  courage  and  resolution,  though 
fiarbarians,  they  were  no   contemptible  enemies.     They  ?**^*  ^ 

i '  *      •    .      »5         1       -  t  1  1  .  .    -^  the  pyrm- 

imacked  the  French  with  much  courage  and  impetuosity,  midt. 
,  endeavouring  to  surround  them,  or  at  least  to  make  an 

impression  upon  their   flanks  and  rear;  but  were  every 
"Nrhere  repulsed  with  such  a  slaughter  that  they  were  com* 

J  Annual  Register,  1798t  chap.  x. ;  and  1799,  chap.  v. 
s  To  the  vanquisher  of  the  Austrian  host,  this  was  as  inconsiderable 
atUerement.    See  sir  Robert  Wilton,  p.  17. 
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pelled  to  fly  on  all  sides,  leaving  two  thousand  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  field :  an  intrenchment,  which  they  threw 
up  to  protect  their  camp,  was  carried,  together  with  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  that  defended  it,  and  all  their  baggage : 
many  of  the  beys  were  killed  or  wounded.  Cairo,  eva- 
cuated in  the  night,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  the  next  morning.^  Thus  established,  Bonaparte 
prepared  his  conciliator}'  projects ;  he  first  considered  the 
most  generally  prevalent  affections  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  now  to  deal.  The  predominant  passions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  religious  bigotry  and  super* 
stition,  and  a  jealousy  and  indignation  against  any  degree 
of  familiarity  with  their  women.  Bonaparte,  therefore, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  instruct  and  caution  his  army  oa 
these  two  important  and  delicate  subjects :  he  explained 
to  them  the  principle  articles  of  the  Mahomedan  creed ; 
exhorted  them  to  show  the  same  respect  to  its  ceremonials 
as  to  those  of  the  popish  faith ;  and  inculcated  univcrsd 
toleration  according  to  the  example  of  the  Romaa 
legions.  He  farther  enjoined  abstinence  from  pillage, 
as  enriching  only  a  few,  but  dishonouring  the  whole 
army.  Having  thus  cautioned  his  soldiers,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  prejudices  and  sufferings  of  the  Eg>'p- 
tian  people  :  they  had  long  languished  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  beys ;  Frenchmen  would  vindicate  their  natural 
rights,  protect  their  property,  and  promote  their  religion. 
All  men  (he  said)  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  under- 
standing, INGENUITY,  and  SCIENCE,  alouc  make  a  differ- 
ence between  them ;  and  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what 
virtues,  distinguish  the  mamalukes,  that  they  should  have 
exclusively  all  that  renders  life  sweet  and  pleasant  ?  Is 
there  a  beautiful  woman  ?  she  belongs  to  the  mamalukes* 
Is  there  a  handsome  slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  fine  house  ? 
they  belong  to  the  mamalukes.  All  the  Egyptians  are 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  places  :  the  wisest,  most 
enlightened,  and  most  virtuous,  will  govern,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  happy.  You  had  once  great  cities,  large  canals, 
much  trade ;  who  has  destroyed  them  but  the  avarice,  in.- 
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jostice,  and  tyranny  of  the  mamalukes.     Thus  persuad-    CHAP, 
ing  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  democracy,  that,  ^^-v^J^ 
through  France,  they  would  be  emancipated  from  aristo-      1799, 
cratical  tyranny,  and  the    ancient   splendor  and  glory   of 
Egypt    restored;    he   stimulated    love    of   independence, 
patriotism,  and  pride,  to  cooperate  with  his  efforts.     The  He  proves- 
astonishing  versatility  of  this  extraordinary  man  applied  *®*  *fop Vhe 
itself  to  their  religious  prejudices,  not  only  by  protection,  Mahorac- 
but  by  pretending  to  coincidence  of  opinion  :  he  insinuat-  p^Q,^  ^j}^. 
ed  that  he   was  actually  and  expressly  commissioned  by  naparte  to 
the  prophet  to  resist,  repel,  and  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  mate  the 
the  beys,  to  reform  certain  errors  and  abuses,  and  to  pro-  Jrihe  Ma- 
mote  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  the  great  ends  of  the  Ma-  i»ome<]ftn» 
homedan  religion.     He  also  adopted   the   figurative  and  pretensions 
proverbial  language  of  eastern  countries.   By  these  means  jrj.^gK 
he  extended  his  influence,  not  only  through  Egypt,  but 
dirough  Arabia,  Syria,  and  more  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.     The  task  undertaken  by  Bonaparte,  to  amalga-  fii^  under- 
mate  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  with  the  preten-  mon-^diffi- 
sions  of  the  French,  was  difficult  almost  beyond  example,  *^"*t  ^^'f" 

tiic  under* 

and  even  more  arduous  than  the  project  of  Mahomet:  the  taking  of 
plan  pursued  by  Mahomet  was  great,  but  simple ;    the  ^***""**^*' 
spirit  of  it  was  terror ;  the  instruments,  or  means  of  execu- 
tion, were  great  and  simple  also — God,  war,  and  fate.    It 
was  a  more  complicated  and  a  nicer  undertaking  to  mingle 
terror  with  reasoning,  the  rights  of  man  with  the  privi- 
leges or  rather  prerogatives  of  mussulmen,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  followers,  to  strangers,  at  best  only  dubious  friends 
to  the  prophet.  To  accomplish  that  design,  Bonaparte  made 
presents  to  Turks,  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.     He  patro- 
nia&ed  strict  justice  bet^veen  man  and  man ;  he  gave  free 
passage  and  protection  to  the  pilgrims  going  to  and  from 
Mecca ;  and  encouraged  all  kinds  of  commerce.   He  found 
a  number  of  predial  slaves,  whom  he  encouraged  to  industry, 
by  giving  them  lands'  to  be  cultivated  on  thieir  own  ac- 
count.     He  gave  equal  right  to  inheritance  to  all  the  chil-  Civil  and 
dren  of  the  same  parents.     He  improved  the  condition  of  J,!Jn?inistra- 
women,  by  giving  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  of  *»^"- 
their  husbands  at  their  decease,  and  the  right  of  disposing 
of  such  property.     He  encouraged  marriage  between  his 
soldiers  and  the  Qatives,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  poly- 
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qty.   gMiif.     He  established  scheols  for  the  laeCnictiQii  o^. 
^^^1^  young  Frenchy  Copts,  end  Anbs^  in  FreodiK 
irssL     gcognip^t  >^  mathemetiDi*     He  wes  e  ftuasd  to 

festivals,  games,  and  other  divrenaons  i  kt  ail  whid^f] 
wished  the  French  and  the  nadves  to  mini^  tO| 
and  he  submitted  as  a  proUem  to  the  institute  by 
musical  instruments  and  airs  the  minds  of  these  last 
be  the  more  readily  and  effectually  impressed, 
patwer  of  music  :  by  his  orders,  issued  about  the 
September,  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held  oa  or 
the  19th  of  October,  of  all  the  notaUes  tHrfwi^bou^, 
fourteen  provinces  into  wUch  Egypt  is  dirided*  ^ 
tions  from  each  of  these  provinces  were  to  form  a 
council,  or  divan  for  the  government  of.  the  natioo»Jit»j 
WjiiiHm-  capital  Grand  Cairo*     These  innoyations  however  weM|f|j^ 
dbraiiibed  length  discovered  to  be  contrary  to  the  koran^  and  eMMid 
£L  Em-^  several  insurrectioos ;  but  they  were  speedily  quisUbl^  supp 
Hhh         the  French  were  masters  of  all  Lower,  and  a  great  paet|||f 
Upper  Egypt.^    The  Turks  had  now  entered  intot^ 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Russia^  and  were,.j|£s 
declared  enemies  of  France«     Infonned  of  the   I^MIlJe 
intention  of  the  Ottomans,  Bonaparte  concluded  tlwil;'.n 
combined  operation  would  take  place  against  the  Frenc^ 
in  an  expedition  from  Syria,  and  an  attack  by  sea.   Ghe^* 
Diteoa.      z^  Oglou,  the  bashaw  of  St.  John  d' Acre,  had  giveyi  k 
tents.         ](]Q(}   reception  to  Ibrahim  bey,  with  about  a  thousand 
mamalukes,  after  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  iaiD 
Syria :  he  himself  had  assembled  a  very  considerable  fore^ 
The  bashaw  of  Damascus  was  abo  in  motion ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  Arabs  appeared  ready  to  join  the  enemies  of  the 
French,  if  likely  to  prevail.     The  collection  of  an  army  hs 
Egypt,  or  on  its  confines,  Bonaparte  apprehended,  would 
revive  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  overturn  aii 
authority  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  abate 
Bonaparte  mcDt  of  prejudice,  or  the  change  of  habit:  he  therefore 
fniMS^to  ^c^c^i^^i^^^  ^o  anticipate  the  expected  attack,  and  naede 
tela.        dispositions  for  marching  into  Syria;  but, before  he  begiaa 
^dcli^.  hostilities,  he  professed  to  seek  satisfaction  first  by  coo* 
ciliatory  methods.    He  despatched  an  envoy  with  a  letter 

b  See  Denoii^  ?oL  ii. 
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to  Ghezzar,  assuring  him  that  the  French  nation  was  de«    ^[j^* 
ailtnn  to  live  at  peace,  and  preserve  friendship  with  the  y^-^^^^ 
grknd  seignor ;  but  he  insisted  that  Ghezzar  should  dis-      1799. 
miss  Ibrahim  with  his  mamalukes.     Ghezzar,  who,  in  his 
nulitary  preparations,  had  acted  bjr  the  orders  of  the  Porte, 
made  n9  answer  to  this  letter  from  Bonaparte,  but  sent 
back  the  officer  who  carried  it,  and  put  the  French  at 
Acre  into  irons.^     Bonaparte  therefore  proceeded  in  his 
preparations,  including  various  political  precautions.   The 
force  of  the  army  destined  for  this  expedition  amounted 
to  above  twelve  thousand  men.^     The  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  passage  of  the  desert  did  not  admit  of 
heavy  artillery  being  transported  by  land ;  the  ordnance 
tliat    had    been    employed   in   the    siege    of   Alexandria 
was  put  on  board  three  frigates,  which  were  to  cruise 
off  Jaffa,    and  to   maintain    a   communication  with    the 
army.       Camels  and   mules  were   provided  with   extra- 
ordinary expedition  at  Cairo,  for  carrying  the  light  artil- 
lery,  ammunition,  and    provisions,   of  which,   the   most 
bulky,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  article,  was  water* 
The  army  was  parted  into  four  divisions,  under  generals 
Kleber,  Regnier,  Bon,  and  Lannes;  the  cavalry  was  com-  progre»of 
manded  by  general  Murat,  the  artillery  by  general  Dom-  theFrcnch 
nartin,    and    the   engineers    by    general    ChafferelL       A 
junction  was  formed,   February  4th,   1799,  between  the 
division  of  Kleber  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Regnier, 
under  the  command  of  general  Grange,  at  Cathick ;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Larissa,  otherwise  called  El 
Arisch,  a  village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Peneus, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  as  well  as  of  mosques 
for  the  votaries  of  the  Mahomedan  relicrion.     Bonaparte 
ordered  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  to  be  cannonaded,  defeauthe 
and  the  breach  being  opened,  he  summoned  the  place  to  5?^|J^"^ 
surrender  :  the  garrison  was  composed  of  Amauts  and 
Maugrabins,  all  rude   barbarians,    without  leaders,   and 
uninformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war  that  are  ac- 
knowledged by  civilized  nations  :  their  answer  was,  that 
they  were  willing  to  come  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 

e  See  Annua)  Refcister  for  1790,  p.  51.  d  DiTiiOn  of  Klehcr  2,349, 

division  of  Bon  2,449,  diviaon  of  Lannes  2,924,  diTision  of  Regnier  2,100;  cavat- 
rr  800,  engineers  .341),  anillerj'  1,S85,  fi^uides  for  the  infai^}-  and  cavalrv  400, 
«roincd^ie8  S8.    See  Berthier*s  Namtirc^ 
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:c  .:"  T-£i,  h=  ordered  thai  the  ii 
vLTi  i  :  :a  the  harbour  he  four.d 
els.  Having  formed  a  divan 
Lsifnguiihed  Turks  in  the  place 
r*ssar^-  measures  for  restoring  it  to  • 
ni  2!so  establislied  an  hospital.  Jdb 
plire  cf  the  hij^hest  importance,  as  il 
:.*  CI  ever>-  thing  ihiit  was  sent  to  the* 
Lzd  Damietta.  From  JaflTa,  Bonapam 
rZ2:ir  a  letter,  dated  the  0th  of  March: 


•■  ^TC  Hcithier's  Xiii*m«i\c. 
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^in  he    avowed  his  friendly   intentions  towards  the     CHAP. 
irks  and  Syrians  ;   but  announced  his  determination  to 


trch  against  Acre,  unless  the  bashaw  should  become  i^^^ 
»osed  for  peace.  To  this  menace  Ghezzar  returned 
following  verbal  answer :  *^  I  have  not  written  to  you, 
ecause  I  am  resolved  to  hold  no  communication  with 

Fou  :  you  may  march  against  Acre  when  you  please : 
shall  be  prepared  for  you,  and  will  bury  myself  in  the 
fms  of  the  place,  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  your  hands." 
receiving  this  answer,  Bonaparte  proceeded  towards  Advaneei 

*e»  Acre. 

The  city  of  Acre,  called  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  because  it  Stxteaod 

the  residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  ©"^Ih^**** 

Tended  against  the  Saracens,  is  situated  in  the  southern  fortreM. 

'emity  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  on  the  confines  of  Pales- 

ie»      After   being  wrested    from  the  christians  by  the 

irks  and  Arabs,  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  crusaders ; 

afterwards  captured  by  Saladin  :  it  was  taken  a  second 

le  by  the  romantic   valour  of  Richard  I.  and  given  to 

ke  knights  of  St.  John,  who  held  it  about  one  hundred 

irs  with  great  bravery  :  but  a  dispute  concerning  the 

isession  of  it,  among  the  christians  themselves,  gave  an 

irtunity  to  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an  army  of  one 

indred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  reduce  it  again  under 

Ottoman  yoke ;  and  it  has  since  continued  dependent 

the  Turks.^ 

jj      Acre  is  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  spa-  sitnatioii. 

^^^^us  and  fertile  plain ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 

l9Bd  on  the  south  by  a  Urge  bay,  which  extends  from  the  city 

yip  mount  Carmel*    So  frequently  the  object  of  contention, 

;;;Si|  was  by  its  successive  possessors  more  strongly  fortified 

i^an  cities  have  generally  been  under  those  desultory  and 

fcfsrbarous  warriors.     On  the  17th  of  March,  late  in  the 

evening,  the  French  army  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 

liver  of  Acre,  which   is  at  the  distance  of  about  1500 

fathoms  from  the  fortress  :  the  river  runs  through  a  very 

f  In  the  fifteenfh  century,  the  Dhiiet,  decendants  from  the  christian 
tfitaadert,  wrested  Acre  from  the  Turks ;  and  in  one  age  Faocarcianin,  aii  able 
and  eminent  chief,  becoming  connected  with  the  Tuscan  princes  of  Medici,  intro- 
doeed  various  improvements  in  the  arts  and  literature ;  but,  after  hi»  death, 
Acre  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  'lurks,  and  was  orerwhelmed  tike  their 
•Cher  dominions,  by  Turkish  barbarism. 
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Bonapnrte  did  not  think  tt  adviaoblcn 

attempt  so  perilous  a  passage  during  the  night,  and  Ac 
more  so  as  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  riflcmea  ii 
infantry  and  cavaln-  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivtr. 
The  night  waa  employed  in  constructing  a  bridge  ;  on  ix 
18th,  at  break  ol  day,  the  whole  army  passed  over,* 
Bonaparte  that  day  ascended  an  eminence  that  commandt 
s  view  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile : 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  Syrians,  drawn  up  in  , 
gardens  that  envin  ucd  the  town,  and  compelled  them  to  ' 
retire  within  the  fortress  :  the  republican  army  >*as  en- 
camped upon  an  insulated  eminence  that  runs  near  to,  aad 
paraOel  with  the  sea,  and  which  extends  as  far  as  cape 
B1:'nc,  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward,  com- 
manding to  the  east  a  plain  about  a  league  and  three  quarttn 
in  length,  terminated  by  the  mountains  that  lie  between  Acn 
and  Jordan.  The  French  had  seized  magazines  at  Caib 
and  adjacent  villages,  which  (vere  much  wanted  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  army.  Having  employed  the  I'jth  m 
reconnoitring  the  fortress,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  attack  the 
front  of  the  salient  angle,  at  the  eastward  of  the  town ; 
no  intelligence  had  yet  arrived  of  the  siege  artillery  that 
was  sunt  by  sta.  On  the  aOlh,  the  treiichts  were  opened 
at  about  150  fathoms  from  the  fortress;  and  advantage 
'  was  taken  of  the  garden,  and  ditches  of  the  old  town,  soi 
of  an  acqueduct  that  unites  with  the  glacis  of  the  town: 
posts  were  stationed  to  blockade  the  place,  so  as  to  keep 
the  Syrians  within  their  walls,  and  to  repulse  them  with 
advantage  and  effect,  tn  case  they  should  attempt  a  sortic> 
In  defending  the  fortress,  Ghezzar  was  to  be  supported  bf 
an  army  which  was  to  march  from  Damascus;  and  the 
combined  operation  of  these  forces  from  Syria,  was  to  be 
favoured  by  a  diversion,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
by  Mourad  bey,  who,  though  compelled  to  retreat  befine 
the  French,  was  yet  in  considerable  strength,  and  would  be 
joined  by  bodies  of  Arabs. 

To  direct  and  assist  the  execution  of  this  plan,  sir 
Sidney  Smith  hastened  to  Acre.  This  distinguished 
QKcer  had  left  Portsmouth  the  preceding  autumn,  and  vu 

g  SeeBcrttiier'iNiTnilice. 
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BOW  commander  of  the  British  naval  force  in  the  Archi-    CHAP, 
pelago,  consisting  of  the  Tigre  of  80  guns,  the  Theseus  of     ^^^- 
74  guns,  and  the  Alliance  of  20  guns.     Informed  of  the      ^^^ 
first  movements  of  Bonaparte,  he  endeavoured  to  detain  Sir  Sidney 
him  by  bombarding  Alexandria,  but  found  that  without  a'britiih 
troops  he  could  do  the  enemy  no  effectual  injury  in  that  !Jiy**'*"l 
city.     Finding  that  Bonaparte  had  marched  to  Syria,  he  Aen. 
hastened  to  Acre,  to  concert  with  the  Turkish  governor 
the  plan  of  defence  :  he  arrived  two  days  before  the  French 
army.     On  the  16th,  an  achievement  of  the  commodore  Captnreta 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  defensive  preparations  ;  f^^ 
he  chased  and  captured  off  the  cape  of  Carmel,  the  whole 
French  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Eydoun,  chief  of 
division,  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  ammunition,  platforms, 
md  other  articles  necessary  for  Bonaparte's  army  to  under* 
take  the  siege.     This  artillery,  consisting  of  forty-four 
pieces,  was   immediately    mounted   on    the   ramparts  of 
Acre,  against  the  line  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  on  the  gun  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  military  He  per- 
and  naval  skill,  clearly  and  fully  comprehended  the  exact  impor- 
mtuation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  characters  on  ^n<^<if 
^liich  he  was  to  act.     The  adherence  of  the  Asiatics,  preBsing 
cither  to  one  side  or  the  other,  would,  he  saw,  depend  grcss^tli* 
<m  events  :   if  Bonaparte  after  such  signal  successes  in  'fen^^ 
£gypt,  were  to  continue  in  his  course  of  advancing  con* 
quest,  the  Asiatics,  deeming  him  invincible,  would  desist 
fit>m  farther  opposition,  and  many  of  them  would  even 
Join    the    French    invaders,    in   the    hopes    of    plunder. 
If,  on  the   other  hand,  he   were  repelled,  the  Asiatics 
vould   unite    with   their  enraged   mahomedan    brethren 
in  harassing  and  annoying  the  subduer  of  mussulmen. 
The  physical  force  of  the  Syrians,  and  their  auxiliaries  n*,  ^^^^ 
from  EOTpt  and  Arabia,  was  very  considerable :  but  their  teriv  view 
intellectual  and  moral  energies  were  by  no  means  equal  to  ation  of 
the  French.     Both  France  and  Britain  knew  well,  from  *^*^ 
the  experience  of  India,  that  mahomedan  valour,  directed, 
Methodized,  and  fortified  by  christian  genius   and  skill, 
formed  very  efficacious  troops.     Smith  was -fully  con  vine* 
ed  that  the  soldiers  of  western  Asia  were  naturally  as 
brave  as  those  of  eastern ;  and  considered  how  their  cou- 
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CHAP,    rage  and  prowess  could  be  most  Kpecdilv  aninaatcd  and 
^^^       directed  to  cffL'ctual  action.      The  time  did  not  admitgf 
inn       'li*'  regular  and  systematic  discipline  which    assimiUw 
Itiifint      seapoys  to  British   soldiers;   it  was  oeccsaary  not  oqIt 
mtpirlTir*  stimulate  exertion,  but  to  prompt  such   speedy  effon  m 
Turki.        would    immediately   influence    Asiatic  opiuion  :    the  iiiil 
and  grand  ohject  of  Smith's  comprehensive  mind,  wi 
infuse-  into  the  strength  and  coiimge  of  the  Turkish  ic^ 
diers,  the  energies  of  a  British  soul;  by  a  kind  of  mentrfl 
alchemy  to  transmute    gross    metal    into   the  purest  aoi 
most  valuable.     This  was  the  great  principle  of  sir  Siduq 
Smith's  policy ;  he  sought  to  give  unity  of  wish  and  pni 
suit  to  very  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  prejudice,  U 
views  ;  to  make  the  mamalukes  of  Egypt,   the  Turks  i 
Syria,  the  bedouins  of  Arabia,   and  the  christians  of  Pa 
c&linc,   unite  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Kn^lishmc 
lie  tJiflu«CT  Cjf  opposing  the  French.    lu  moral  artillery,  so  successfuflj 
ri,.ivviniu  as  wc  hjvc  seen  prepared  and  employed  by  the  FicmI 
•k^l  '  "'     commander,  the    British  officer  also  showed   himself 
MTMfth.     prcntely  conversant.     Me   found  that  diSerent  as  the  vi 
^  ous  tribes  were   from  one  another,  and  immensely  dille|j 

cnt  as  they  all  were  fr'im  Englislimeo,  there  were  some 
principles  whi^h  they  had  in  common.  They  all  regarded 
religion,  their  property,  and  their  independence.  Sa 
Sidney  Smith  very  ably  and  eloquently  called  on  bclievcn 
to  unite  against  iulidcls,  on  all  who  valued  their  ovs 
effects,  their  own  country,  families,  and  the  govenimcM 
which  was  most  consonant  with  their  habits  and  sentimcniai 
to  coni!)ine  against  systematic  plunderers,  iuvaders,  and 
rcvoltitionizers.  These  representations  being  strongly 
urged  in  all  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  neighbourhood, 
made  a  very  powerful  impression,  and  great  bodies  of 
natives  were  excited  to  approach  to  Acre.  But  fionfr 
parte  so  posted  his  troops  as  to  render  tlie  arrivid  of  sue 
cours  bv  land  ver\'  difficult.  The  English  commander 
llierefore  while  by  his  political  negotiations,  slirrinc;  up 
armies  of  Asiatics  agamst  the  French,  was  obliged  to 
form  his  military  plans  from  the  garrison  that  was  already  U 
Acre  :  the  cooperation  of  the  Asiatics  without  would  de- 
fend u[>on  the  effecu  of  the  cKirts  within. 
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v.     Bow AP ARTS  liressed  the  siege  with  his  usual  vigour   CHAP, 
flsd  skilL     The  figure  of  Acre  is  rectangular,  having  the  ^|^'  ^ 
.aca  on  the  west  and  south  sides.      Though  Bonaparte      ^^ 
Jwd  approached  from  the  south  by  mount  Carmel,  which  The 
la  washed  by  the  bay,  he  had  carried  on  the  siege  on  the  ^Jl^ 
sorth  and  east  sides,  both  to  intercept  the  S^^rian  army  ^''^H^^. 
r^rom  the  country,  and  to  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  AiMaiuon 
.  '^e  reach  of  the  British  ships.     On  the  3d  of  April  hav  ^«^'»- 
\  Jimg  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall  on  the  northeast  part  of 
'  0IIC  town,  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  was  vigor- 
ii'.#iisly  repulsed  with  very  great  loss.     The   British  com- 
i  iffuinder   made   dispositions  for  a  sortie,  to  be   executed 
'  imder  the  orders  of  colonel  Douglas,  and  the  direction  of 
.  ,i0olonel  Philipeaux.     On  the  7th  of  April  it  was  proposed 
lAmt  the    British  marines  and  seamen  should  force  their 
^   -mmy  into  a  mine  which  the  French  were  forming  towards 
.    •-  tower  that  protected  the  northeast  angle  of  the  wall ; 
while  the  Turks  should  attack  the  enemy's  trenches  on 
At  right  and  left.     The  British  seamen  succeeded   in 
.4fcstroying  all  that  part  of  the  enemy's  preparations ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  French  were  slain.     But  a  much  intpfaitod 
jMore  important  advantage  was  attained  than  even  the  des-  '^  li«>d- 
'    traction  of  the  work ;  the  example  of  the  British  forces  EngiLh, 
inspirited  the  Turks  to  the  most  determined  and  resolute  |^^  J^^ 
Itibrts :  they  wdre  filled  with  admiration  of  their  valiant  atuek. 
defenders,  and  wished  to  vie  with  them  in  prowess  and 
gkilL     Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  was  successfully  engaged 
in  repelling  the  approaches  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  his 
l^erals  Kleber  and  Murat  gained  repeated  victories  in 
SynsL  ;  while  he  himself  continued  before  Acre.     During 
the  month  of  April,  various  sorties  were  made,  in  which 
lihe  garrison  was  generally  successfuL     In  the  beginning 
of  May,  a  fleet  of  transports  appeared  in  the  road  of 
Acre,  bringing  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops,  com* 
0uuided  by  Hassan  bey.  Bonaparte  determined  on  a  vigor-  ^''?°^*^ 
Otts  assault,  before  those  troops  should  be  disembarked,  the 
•    The  consunt  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased  ^■*''*- 
tenfold,  and  they  had  raised  epaulements  which  shielded 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  British  ships.    Several  batteries, 
managed  by  sailors,  were  planted  on  shore,  which,  added 
te  the  Turkish  musketry,  did  great  execution.    StiU  how- 
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made  a  lodgment  m 
tbc  fRCODtl  vlorr  of  ihc  oonheasl  lovrer.  The  upper  pat 
ticio;  cuinlr  baucred  down,  and  the  niins  in  tb«  dank 
faring  dt£  aaceot  by  wbich  ihcy  moun^d  :  dayfi^ 
^owcd  the  French  ataiKlard  on  the  outer  angle  of  ita 
wwn>  The  lire  of  the  besieged  wjis  much  slackened  it 
rnMpiriifi  to  tb^t  of  the  bniegers,  and  the  BrttiA 
iMi^iag  fire  vas  become  of  less  effect,  the  enemy  hanij 
CCTcrrd  themselves  in  this  lodgmrnt  and  the  approach  B 
it  by  two  iravcrses  across  the  ditch.  Hatsan  bey's  tnMfl 
were  in  the  boau,  though  as  yet  but  half  way  to  shon 
This  was  a  most  critical  point  of  the  contest,  and  an  (An 
was  ncccisary  to  preserve  the  place  for  a  short  tine  d 
their  arrival.  Here  the  genius  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  tn  iht 
midst  of  dan^r  ant)  alarm,  retaining  the  completest  adf 
possession  and  a  chnrough  command  of  all  his  facu)ties,iifr 
vised  one  of  those  happy  moiements  which  have  fre<]onidf 
decided  the  fate  of  baides,  an  J  even  of  nationt :  be  lanM 
his  crew  at  the  mole,  aad,  arming  thein  ^Fi|h  pikn,  M 
them  to  lbs  breach,  wh^re  the  Turks,  having  made  awif 
brare  resbtancc,  were  fast  becoming  feeble  and  bopriMQ 
and  many  of  them,  in  dcs!>air.  were  leaving  the  conRia; 
when  the  si^ht  of  such  a  rtinforcement  reanimated  their 
valour,  and  inspirited  the  most  astonishing  ;fff;rts.  TV 
grateful  acclamations  of  the  Asiatics,  men.  w<>n)cn,  aid 
children,  went  feelingiy  home  to  the  hearts  of  ourgeneroM 
tars,'"  and  inviRoratcd  their  gladdened  coarljutors.  WiA 
the  heroic  sailors,  the  fugitive  Asiatics  rctiu-nc-d  la  <it 
breach,  which  was  dcl'endetl  by  a  tew  brave  Turks,  whmc 
most  dtsiructive  missile  weapons  were  heavy  stones :  tfaew, 
Sirtkioi;  the  assailants  on  the  brad,  overthrew  the  foreniMl 
down  the  slope,  and  im;>edcd  the  progress  of  the  rest 
A  succcsMon,  however,  ascended  to  the  assault,  the  beapl 
of  ruins  beinecn  the  two  panii-s  serving  as  a  breastwofft 
for  both.  T.^i-  muzzles  nf  their  rouski-ts  touched  OM 
Miothcr,  an'l  the  spear  hiads  of  the  st-^tnciards  wore-  locked 
|o|;eiher.'  Ghciz^r,  btariag  that  the  English  wereonlbe 
breach,  i)uritid  his  stsiion,  where,  according  to  ihemtioil 
Turtish  cusitim.  he  was  sitttr^  to  reward  such  as  should 
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bring  him  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  distributing  musket    CHAP. 
Ontridgcs  with  his  own  hand.     The  energetic  old  man,        ' 


coming  behind,  forcibly  pulled  them  down,  saying,  if  any      ^^yg 

kttriki  happened  to  his  English  friends,  all  was  lost.'    This 

amicable  contest,  as   to   who  should  defend  the  breach, 

Mcasioned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  thus  time  was 

gMned  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Hassan's  troops. 

It  was  necessary  to  combat  the  bashaw's  repugnance  to 

Ae  admission  of  any  troops  but  his  Albanians  into  the 

(■irden  of  his  seraglio,  become  a  very  important  post,  as 

occupying  the  terre-plein  6f  the  rampart.     There  were 

ai^  above  two  hundred  of  the  original  thousand  Albanians' 

lift  alive.     The  eloquence  of  sir   Sidney  overruled  the 

baahaw's  objections  :  a  regiment,  called  the  ChifHic,  was 

itolroduced,  consisting  of   a  thousand    men,  armed   with 

bayonets,  and  disciplined  after  the  European  methoo,  under 

saltan  Selim's  own  eye  ;  and  placed,  by  his  orders,  under 

air  Sidney's  immediate  command.    The  garrison,  animated 

by  the  appearance  of  such  a  reinforcement,  was  now  all  on 

fcotf.and  there  being  consequently  enough  to  defend  the 

breach,  sir  Sidney  proposed   to  the  bashaw   to  get  rid  of 

the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his  gates  to  let 

them  make  a  sally,  and  then  to  take  the  assailants  in  flank. 

Ghczzar  readily  complied :    the  gates  were  opened,  and 

the  Turks  rushed  out ;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.    The 

Vtench  now  renewed  the  attack,  and  in  a  massive  column 

advanced  to  the  breach.     Ghezzar  proposed  not  to  defend 

the  opening  this  time  ;  but  to  suffer  a  certain  number  of 

them   to  enter,    and  close    with  them  before  they   were 

jtiined  by  the  rest.     The  French  column   thus  mounted 

^be  breach  unmolested,  and  descended  from  the  rampart* 

into  the  bashaw's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 

Xhit  bravest  and  most  advanced  among  them  lay  headless 

corpses ;  the  sabre,  with  the  addition  of  a  dagger  in  the 

other  hand,  proving  more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonet*^ 

detaining  the  spirit  which  the  energetic  heroism  of  the  The 

British   seamen    had   inspired,    the    Turks    charged    the  f.^jjlj}**'* 

republicans  with  so  impetuous  and  persevering  vigour^  as  THDqujthed. 

i  See  letters  of  sir  Sidney,  Ixindon  Gazette,  September  lOtli,  1799. 
k  See  sir  Siduej  Smitl/s  letter  o(  Ma}  Olli,  in  tiic  Gazette  of  September 
lOlb,  1799. 
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CUM^.   finally  to  mceomplish  sir  Sidney's  design,  by  a  complete 
^^'^'     repulse  of  the  enemy.    During  this  conflict,  niultitude»<4f 


1799.     spectators  covered  the  surrounding  hills,  ready,  as  waiial 
with  those  unprincipled  hordes,  to  join  the  conqucnqiri 
and,  through  the  efforjts  of  Smith,  taught  that  the  Frwch 
invader  wais  not  irresistible,  wtere  the  more  disposed  to  joia 
the  opposite  party.     Continuing  his  purpose  of  availMig 
himself  of  the  turns  of  opinion  with  great  skill  and  geniwai 
the  British  commander  sent  circular  letters  to  the  aatisi 
tribes,  recalling  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  in^ercaly 
and  engaging  them  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  FreiH;|b 
camp.     The  repulse  of  the  8th  of  May,  so  glorious  im 
effort,  proved  more  speedily  decisive  in  event  than 
its  illustrious  author  himself  expected.^     From  this  ti 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have 'been  convinced  of  the  impqlic|f 
of  farther  perseverance  against  Acre,  and  the  impractical 
bility  of  farther  advances  into  the  Turkish  empire.    Aa.lia 
himself  had  warred  partly  by  moral  artillery,  he  perceiv«l 
he  had  met  with  an  antagonist  who  applied  himself  to  tlie 
same  species  of  engine  :  he  saw,  that  without  the  cooperap 
tion  of  Asiatic  opinion  and  assistance,  it  would  be  iropotr 
sible  for  him,  with  his  reduced  army  to  proceed ;  and  ha 
saw  that  British  heroism  and  genius,  followed  by  success, 
had   given   an  effectual  turn  to   the  natives.      Nor   was 
enmity  to  him,  he  well  knew,  confined  to  Turkish  Asia,  dt8« 
affection  had   been   studiously  promoted   by  the  beys  ia 
Egypt,  which  the  reports  of  his  disappointment  would 
encourage  to  manifest  itself.    His  own  presence  only  could 
effectually  repress  attempts  so  extremely  probable.      Per* 
sistance  in    his    present   undertaking    was    wasteful  and 
ruinous*      Farther  advance,  from  the  impulse  communi* 
Ketreat      cated  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  totally  impracticable.     To 
from  Acre,  retreat  alone  remained :  and  on  this  movement  Bonaparte 
resolved.      May  20th,   he  began   his  departure  towards 
returns  to    Egypt.      His   battering  train    of   artillery,   consisting 
Kgypt.        twenty-three  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  the 
lighter  artillery,  which   had   been    brought  through  the 

1  In  Ihc  close  of  this  letter  of  May  9th,  air  Sidney  was  still  doubtful  of  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  contest;  though  he  uas  convinced  it  had  so  much 
weak  end  the  rwpuhiican  army,  that  it  would  ultimately  prevent  the  progreMtf 
t^eir  invasion.    See  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 
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4Mttit»  WM  MOt  back  by  sea ;  but  captured  by  yir  Sidney  CHAP. 
'Bi^ith  The  Briciah  officers,  whom  air  Sidney  mentioaed  ^!f^X^ 
Ah  after  Philipeaux  and  Douglaa,  the  moat  eminendy  dia-  17^, 
linfuiahed,  were,  major  Oldfield,  killed  10  one  of  the  first 
iMttca ;  captain  Wilmot,  and  captain  Miller,  of  the  navy, 
^  whom  the  former  loat  hia  life  1  lieucenanta  Wright* 
Srodie,  and  Canea  ;  and  Summers,  the  midahipman  ;  and 
indeed  all  our  force,  naval  and  marine,  are  included  in  the 
W^  praiaea  of  their  brave  and  meritorious  commander. 
TbuB  terminated  the  aiege  of  Acre,  after  having  laated 
dnty-four  days.  The  garrison,  consisting  originally  of 
wdiaciplined  troopa,  and  poasessing  acarcely  any  artillery, 
aauat  have  aoon  fallen  before  the  republican  boat,  if  the 
brave  bands  of  England,  with  a  Douglas  and  a  Smith, 
had  not  intervened.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  physical 
Iprce,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  could 
combat  the  Gallic  multitudes  of  victorious  veterans,  so  com- 
manded ;  it  was  the  energy  which  their  example  infused 
<JMo  the  Asiatic  defenders,  that  foiled  the  enemy.  By 
dm  aucceaaful  defence  of  Acre,  it  ia  morally  certain  that 

able  and  heroic  Smith  saved  the  rich  provincea  and 
of  Asiatic,   and   even   European    Turkey,  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  French  republic  1   swelling  the 

essions  of  our  enemy,  already  so  enormous,  with  the 
territory  and  its  spoils,  that  would  have  afforded 

nseans  of  farther  aggrandizement  and  spoliation,  dan- 
f/ttovA  to  every  other  country.  As  sir  Sidney  Smith  first 
showed  that  even  Bomaparte  was  not  invincible  by 
ENGLISHMEN,  he  first  effectually  repressed  Gallic 
'Sdiemes  of  boundless  ambition,  which  invaded,  revolu- 
iionized,  and  despoiled  unoffending  nations.  Such  must 
impartial  history  transmit  to  posterity,  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
ahe^  defender  of  Acre,  and  the  repeller  of  Bonaparte. 

BoMAPAfiTB,  in  the  end  of  June  after  being  much 
Iwrassed  by  the   Asiatics  in  his  retreat,  arrived  at  Cairo. 


The  successes  of  the  Tories,  in  defensive  operations,  en-  The 
icouraged  them  to  attempt  a  plan  of  offence  for  the  recovery  ^nd  u 
4»f  Egypt ;  and  a  considerable  Turkish  army  landed  at  ^T,i^ 
'Aboukir.     Bonaparte  being   at   Cairo,   informed  of  the  but  are  de- 
arrival  of  this  armament,   after  making  proper  disposi- 
VoL.  IV.  G  g  g 
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he  defence  and  peace  of  Upper  Egypt  md  Cai- 
■  preserving  a  communication  with  both,  march- 
.«  to  Alexandria  ;  ihence  he  proceeded  to  Abuukir, 
where  the  Turks  were  posted.  On  the  23th  of  July  a 
baittie  was  fought,  in  which,  as  the  French  veterans  had 
only  to  contend  with  undisciplined  Ottomans,  they  gained 
a  signal  victor}-.  The  Turks  immediately  left  Egypt, 
and  Bonaparte  returtied  to  civil  arrangements.  Having 
repelled  this  invasion  and  also  crushed  several  attempts 
of  the  mamalukes,  he,  during  the  rest  of  his  stay,  devo- 
ted his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  countr)-,  na- 
tural, civil,  and  political  ;   and   to  devising  improvemt-nU. 

^^^        He  was  ardently  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and   science,  and  to  bring  every  kind  of  iniellcctuat 
ability  into  efficient  action.     With  this  view  the  learned 
men,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Egypt,  were  employed  in 
determining  latitudes;  examining  the  state,  and    taking 
the  surveys  of  canals  and  lakes  ;    in  repairing  canale  ;°  in 
examining  and   descrihing  plants  and  animals,  in  mineni- 
logical  researches  j   and  what    is    nearly    connected  willi 
these,    chymical    experiments  ;   in    making   observations^ 
geological,   nosological,  and   meteorological  ;   in  drawing 
plans  of  towns,  ediliccs,  and  various  monuments  of  anti- 
([uity  ;  in  improving  agriculture  ;  in  erecting  a  chymical 
lahoratory,  founderies,  windmills,  and  other  useful  works. 
Bonaparte   formed   a   library,  and  an  institution  for  pro- 
moting art,  science,  and  philosophy.     He  also  poid  par- 
ticular attention  to  navigation  and  commerce.     He  toot 
a  very  detailed  survey  of  the  towns,  and  adjacent  coasti^ 
«nd  ordered   the  construction  of   certain  works  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  post.     For  the  encouragements 
of  commerce   he   lowered  the  duties  paid  to  the  bashaws, 
and  mamalukes  ;  and   for    carriage  of  goods,  established- 
regular  caravans  from  Suez   to  Cairo  and   Balbeis.     H^ 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  taking- 
a  geometrical   survey  of  its  course,  ascertained  the  exist- 
^ce  of  one   of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works  in  the 

.'■:  wld.     Indeed  few  generals,  recorded  in  ancient  or  mo- 
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dlBTD  times,  surpassed  Bonaparte,  in  uniting  with  the  pro- 
l^eett  of  arms  the  researches  of  investigation,  the  deduc- 
tl^ona  of  science  with  their  practical  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Such  were  the  pursuits  of  this  conquer- 
fg^  when  the  affairs  of  France  recalled  him  from  the  banks 
tC  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
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CHAP.  LXVI. 


Internal  affairs  of  France—the  directory  becomes  unpopular 
—the  revival  of  the  syatrm  of  terror  threatened — Bona- 
parte  unexpectedly  arrives  from  Egypt — character  and 
views  of  the  abbe  Sieyes — popularity  of  Bonaparte — Ar     I 
is  adored  by  the  army — plan  of  a  ncio  constitution — Bona- 
parte ii  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army — the 
legislative  bodies  translated  to   St.   Cloud — Bonaparte't     I 
address  to  the  army — he  enters  the  council  of  elders-^^nni    J 
it  favourably   received — opposed  in   the  council  of  fivt     \ 
hundred — but  is  seconded  by  grenadiers  with  bayonets-^     \ 
the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  pray  for  his   assistance,  ta 
enable  them  to  deliberate  peaceably — the  grenadier  guarA 
remove  the  refractory  members — dissolution  of  the  legit'     \ 
iature — new    constitution — Bonaparte    is    chosen    cbi^  I 
consul — offers  peace  to  his  Britannic  majesty.- — Briltam 
—gloomy  prospect~~people  again -wish  for  peace — meetings 
of  parliament-proposals  of  the  consul  to   our  iing^~- 
answer  rejecting  his  proposals — submitted  to  parliament 
—'^irguments  of  ministers,  insincerity  and  instability  of 
Bonaparte — of  opposition,  that  Bonaparte  is  disposed att^ 
competent  to  make  peace — the  rejection  of  the  overtures- 
is  approved  by  great   majorities.— -German  subaJeBe*  ■! 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to  Hollartd-^ 
rejected  by  a  great  majority — progress  of  the  intenJm^ 
union  with  Ireland^— proposed  articles — argument*  fw" 
and  against — the  plan  of  union,  and  time  of  commenctr- 
ment  are  finally  fixed  by  both  parliaments — deame9S.t^~ 
provisions — corn  and  bread  bill~~bili  of  lord  Auciitmf^ 
concerning  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons^^he  ditir—~ 
oj  Clarence"'*  view  of  the  subject — arguments  for  an^^ 
against—is  rejected — warmly  engages  the  public  atttth- 
tion^~attempt  at  the  theatre  to  assassinate  our  sovere^n  — 
is  found  to  arise  from  lunacy~— anxious  alarm  of  the  pubr- 
lie— amendment  of  the  insanity  bill— parliament  riaea. 
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THE   war  in   Italy  under   Bonaparte,  had  not    CHAP, 
only  fed  and  supported  itself^  but  afforded  a  surplusage  of    ^^^^ 
finance  to  the  treasury  of  Paris*     Scarcely  had  that  re-      ._. 
nowned  chief  embarked  on  board  the  French  squadron  at  Internal 
Toulon,  when  a  remissness  was  visible  in  the  military  Fnn^^ 
MflFairs  of  France.  Neither  was  the  genius  of  the  directory, 
Barraa  alone  excepted,  suited  to  war  ;  nor  did  the  system 
on  which  they   aimed  at  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power  and   fortune,   admit  of   that  pure,   faithful,   and 
prompt  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  which 
was  necessary  to  a  vigorous  exertion  in  so   many  scenes 
on  such  an  extended  theatre*     A  majority  of  them,  Reu- 
bel,   Lepaux,  and  Merlin,  bred  lawyers,  were  jealous  of 
military  renown   and   influence  ;   and  wished  not  for  any 
greater  number  of  troops  than  might  be  necessary  barely 
to  secure  the  frontier,  and,  above  all,  their  own  despotism 
in  die  internal  affairs  of  the  republic.     The  possession  of 
authority,  and  the  new  avenues  for  governing  by  corrup- 
tioo,  diminished  in  their  eyes  the  necessity  of  supporting 
themselves   by   supporting  the  army.     The  French  were 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  lovers  of  order,  and  the 
jacobins.  The  former  were  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
respectable  ;  the  latter  the  most  united,  daring,  and  active. 
The  directory  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity,  by  for- 
bearing the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  :  supplies  of  men, 
and  all  necessaries  were  wanting  to  the  armies  ;  nor  were 
the  sums  which  were  raised  honestly  applied  to  public  ser- 
vices ;  and   the  directory  became  odious  and  despicable.  The  Urtt- 
The   discomfiture  and  defeats  that  every  where  attended  ^T^e- 

^  ^  ^  comes  tin* 

die  French  armies,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1 799,  united  with  popular, 
a  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, awakened   the   courage   with  the  hopes  of  the 
jacobins,  and  threatened  the  moderate  and  peaceable  part 
of  the  nation  with  a  revival  of  the  system  of  terror.  The  ThereTi' 
jdirectors  through  fear  resigned,  and  a  new  directory  was  Jyitcl^^ 
substituted  in   their  place  ;  the  nation  was  in  the  greatest  terror 
confusion  ;  and  thought  with  regret  on  the  absence  of  the  ej^ 
jrenowned  general  who  had  given  them  victory  and  glory. 
Bonaparte  was  warned  how  much  his  political  weight  was 
wanted,  and  conceived  what  important  effects  his  presence 
wght  produce  at  Paris;  he  therefore  resolved  to  leave  Kgy  pt. 
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Ac  Itt«  departure,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  army,  expreta- 
iag  tbc  ncccssitx'  of  his  immediate  return  to  France,  and 
icclaring  his  regret  to  pan  from  the  brave  men  to  wbcH 
be  was  so  tenderly  attached.  ICIeber  he  appointed  «■■ 
namicr  la  chief,  during  his  absence,  and  Dessaix  genctd 
ot  Upper  Egypt.  He  set  sail  from  Aboukir  with  two  in- 
gates xad  iwoskiops.  On  the  24th  of  August,  without  fcir> 
ing  iatrrteptroo,  he  encountered  the  Mediterranean;  a^ 
in  the  end  of  September  arrived  at  Corsica.  Sailing  frm 
ibcsce  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  he  approai^cd 
the  coast  of  France,  he  was  nearly  overtaken  by  soik 
Ent^ish  cruisers,  but  dexterously  escaped  the  danger,  bjr 
striking  ima  a  smMl  seaport  io  Provence.  As  he  pasMd 
from  ibe  south  to  Paris,  he  vr»a  received  with  triumplial 
^  boaours.  The  courier  wha  had  been  despatched  befoit 
-  faun,  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  directory,  and  to  pt^ 
„  pare  relays  of  horses  for  his  journey,  called  out  for  thea 
et-«T>*  where  in  his  name  ;  and  from  every  town  and  fit 
Lig<^  the  people  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied 
him  beyond  their  respective  communities  :  so  immcMe 
vna  the  crowd,  even  in  the  roads,  that  the  carriages  foood 
;t  difficult  to  go  forward.  At  Lyons,  but  most  of  all  U 
pans,  he  was  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  TheM 
sentiments  facilitated,  and  indeed  probably  produced  i*f 
rcyC'i'tion  of  1799.  ■ 

0\E  of  the  new  directors  was  the  abbe  Sieyes,  jl  —y 
i^if  great  metaphysical  ahilily,  combined  with  political  ad* 
^res^'  who,  though  unamiable  in  his  manners,  had  a» 
outred  very  great  sway  with  the  moderate  party  of  repub- 
licans. The  abbe  Sieves  had  early  foreseen,  or  apprehended, 
the  discordant  and  fluctuating  nature  of  the  various  fonni 
of  govemnn'nt  that  had  been  adopted  since  the  overthrow 
v)fthc  monarchy.  He  had  attempted,  in  vain,  the  intra. 
duciion  »f  a  constitution,  which,  though  still  retaining  ib> 
name,  and  in  some  degree  the  form  of  a  republic,  should 
be  consolidated  and  swayed  by  one  chief  magistrate  and* 
constitutional  jury,  or  conservative  senate  ;  and,  in  dw 
various  changes  that  took  place  from  time  to  time,  be  wai 
u  friend  to  an  increase  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  exe* 
cutive  government.  The  abbe  Sieves  had  gained  an  ai* 
ency  iu  the  public  councils,  but  had  to  contend  wdfc 
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die  democratical  party ;  and  to  overthrow  the  principles  CHAP, 
ud  plans  of  this  faction  by  an  opposite  system,  in  which  ^^p^*^^ 
his  own  project  of  a  single  chief  and  a  constitutional  jury  17^, 
should  be  adopted,  was  the  leading  principle  in  his  conduct 
and  the  great  object  of  his  incessant  contrivance.  In  the 
returning  disposition  to  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
die  sentiments  of  Sieyes,  supported  by  his  distinguished 
abilities,  produced  him  very  great  influence  among  the 
moderate  and  much  more  numerous  party  ;  and  at  the  re- 
turn of  Bonaparte,  he  was  deemed  the  most  profound 
political  character  in  the  civil  department  of  the  French 
republic ;  and  indeed  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  power 
of  compassing  his  ends  by  intellectual  dexterity  and  skill. 
His  great  object  was  to  command  the  minds  of  men,  and 
rather  by  convincing  their  understandings,  or  at  least  im-» 
pressing  on  them  his  doctrines  and  views,  than  by  inter* 
eating  their  passions.  He  spoke  more  to  the  opinions, 
dian  the  feelings  of  men ;  was  more  desirous  of  obtaining 
proselytes  than  partisans,  l^o  employ  an  analogy  which 
has  been  before  used  in  the  histor}'',  the  artillery  of  Sieyes 
was  rather  logical  than  moral ;  the  predominancy  of  his 
intellectual  deductions,  he  seems  to  have  sought  more  than 
external  splendor  and  power.  It  was  at  first  doubted 
whether  the  metaphysical  depth  of  Sieyes  or  the  sublime 
conception,  invention,  and  design,  the  penetrating  genius, 
firm  and  undaunted  spirit,  conciliating  policy,  and  mili- 
tary renown  of  Bonaparte,  would  acquire  the  ascenden- 
cy: but  a  subtile  and  profound  metaphysician,  applying 
cacclusively  to  reason,  if  he  come  into  competition  with  one 
whose  intellectual  meditation  is  combined  with  a  versatile 
and  soaring  imagination,  with  energy  of  affection  and  of 
active  powers,  applying  not  only  to  the  reason  but  to  the 
fancy  and  passions,  will  soon  find  himself  totally  surpassed 
in  the  power  of  commanding  men.  The  profound  philoso- 
phers might  have  greatly  influenced  transcendent  genius 
engaged  in  energetic  actions,  but  the  acting  statesman  or 
heroes  would  always,  if  really  men  of  superior  ability,  pre- 
aide  and  govern.  In  no  human  society  could  a  Locke,  if  he 
had  turned  statesman,  have  outstripped  a  secretary  Pitt  or 
a  Marlborough ;  a  Hume  or  a  Montesquieu,  a  Frederic ; 
an  Aristotle,  an   Alexander.      Among  the  susceptible, 
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FraKDy  to  fosd  Of  ipofyiy  doI^mjw 
ban  of  urikhig  mkI  liriffimt  acdoiiB  and  rhwMia^ 
he  btde  dooht  io  TrfaoM  the  putfet  fciioe  woolihl 
had  mttatUf  taken  place  between  Skfm 
ibot^miKtlfacreb  no  erklesce  that  lAa 
aghaticwu  Indeed,  dicir  rcapadftt 
reqdered  conceit  espcdiM 
Ifcmjpafte  naifininly  profeaaed  Mnaodf  4ft 
of  ikat  moderate  and  regulated  govcinaaenc^  wnA 
dK  metaphjMcal  deliaeation  of  Sieyea  ;  and 
Ua  tdeatByhis  popularity,  and  eadnaatioa 
vaa  the  moat  efident  person  that  conld  be 
farcanying  audi  a  syatem  of  legidation  into  execotiosiait 
far  MwlijulinB  die  anprene  activefunctiona  of  a«dia§dt 
enoMnft.  Bonaparte  aoon  manifested  thathe  wna  iniadvi 
an  Jacobinical  licentiooaneas,  and  joined  the  modente^aMjIi 
Ho  abo  showed  himself  very  conscious  that  the  teaiil 
Heitttiu-  France  was  in  his  power.  The  army  was  at  hia  ili  nniri| 
«y^  dnongh  all  its  ranks  and  gradations ;  among  the  peoplnii 
waa  die  object  of  idcdizing  admiration.  Siejrea  and 
parte  admitted  into  their  councils  Rcsderer;  dieae 
assured  that  the  multitude,  both  civil  and  military,  wooU 
nBii<>f«  follow  Bonaparte,  concerted  anew  plan  of  government: 
vuUoB.  '^  '  the  ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  this  junto  was  to  de* 
liver  the  republic  from  the  evils  of  jacobinism,  which  had 
produced  such  enormous  mischiefs  and  dreadful  miseries 
The  associates  communicated  their  scheme  to  scvcnl 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  whom  they  reckon* 
ed  confidants  and  friends.  The  prevalence  of  jacobinism 
and  anarchy,  they,  with  reason,  imputed  to  too  great  pr^ 
ponderance  of  democracy  in  the  legislature  and  govem» 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  various  correctives  they  hsd 
undergone  since  the  dissolution  of  the  national  conventiaai 
The  control  of  the  council  of  elders  was  too  feeble  for  re- 
straining the  violence  and  licentiousness  of  a  popular  a^ 
senibly ;  the  executive  authority  distributed  among  ire^ 
was  totally  inrfHcicnt  and  inadequate  to  its  purposes*  Tbs 
principles  of  the  projected  change  wcre^  an  increase  of  con- 
trol upon  the  popular  part  of  the  legislature,  and  an  in- 
crease of  executive  power;  that  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  one  supreme  executive  magistrate.     The  plaa 
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4br  efiecting  this  alteration,  was  a  representative  assembly :     CHAP 
l^e  members  of  the  senate  were  to  have  a  much  more  dur*  ^^v-^^ 
Ale  power  than  the  former  council   of  elders :  to  lessen      iTgg. 
fiurther  the  popular  character  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the 
L    diief  part  of  their  business  was  to  be  transacted  by  com- 
ttittees  of  twenty-five  each,  who  were*  to  arrange  objects 
'  rf  police,  legislation,  and  finance,  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
^jcecutive  power :  thus,  the  real  deliberative  body,  instead 
qjf  being  excessively  democratical,  was  now  proposed  to  be 
f.'-  digarchical.     The  executive  power  was  to   be  vested  in 
? '  tbree  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  supreme  magis- 
>'  -  tnite*     This  executory  was  to  possess  the   administrative 
fanctions   in   every  department,    and  to  appoint  all   the 
i^cers  civil  and  military,  for  internal  tranquillity,* defehct 
against  foreign  enemies,   every  kind  of  intercourse  with 
fiireign  powers ;  in  short,  for  every  purpose  of  executorial 
conduct.    More  closely  to  unite  the  deliberative  oligarchy 
with  the  executorial  monarchy,  influence  was  to  be  added 
tb  power ;  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  not 
p    only  allowed  but  invited  to  accept  and  exercise  the  mani- 
£Ud  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument,  dependent 
on  the  chief  consul.     The  abettors  of  this  project  enlarged 
the  circle  of  their  communication,  and  gained  over  a  con- 
^    aiderable  number  of  the  council  of  elders,  who  either  really 
.    deemed  such  a  change   necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
I.  Jacobinical  anarchy,   or   individually  hoped  for  a  much 
n  Eurger  share  of  emolument  and  power,   now  that  the  ma- 
I    nagement  of  the  nation  was  to  be  contracted  into  so  nar* 
.    row  a  circle.     Though  many  were  trusted,  yet  with  such 
'•■    ditcriminati6n  and  caution  was  the  confidence   imparted, 
Aat  the  secret  was  kept  inviolate,  until  the  moment  of 
intended  manifestation.     Having  concerted  their  plan,  the 
associates  with  firmness,  energy,  and  consummate  ability, 
(Carried  it  into  execution.  By  an  article  of  the  constitution 
of  1795,   it  was  established,  that  the  council  of  elders 
might  change,  whenever  they  should  think  proper,   the 
residence  of  the  legislative  bodies ;  that,  in  this  case,  they 
should  appoint  a  new  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  two  councils ;    and  that,  whatever  the  elders  should 
decree  with  regard  to  this  point,  should  be  held  irrevoc- 
able.    Paris,  where  the  jacobins  were  still  so  numerous, 
You  IV.  H  h  h 
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the  acene  for  eOTcciing  the  chai?^  with  that  ^^ 
iquiUity  which  the  projectors  deemed  most  effcK 
he  promotion  of  their  scheme.  A  majoritj-  of  tfc^ 
of  eUUrs  were  now  gained  over  to  their  viei^^ 
littee  o£  inspectors  had  been  appointed  to  invrta-. 

conspiracies  alleged  to  be  carried  on  by  jacobins. 


1  of    the 


associate^ 


m-,.-  ited  jacobin  conspiracies  as  about  to  burst  fori 
Upon  aris.  Early  in  the  niorning  of  the  9th  of  N* 
ycinbc,  they  sent  letters  of  convocation  to  all  the  membak 
of  the  council  "*■  e'-'-rs.  exr— -t  noted  jacobins.  The  mciK,, 
bers  thus  conro>.c>.>,  not  in  :  real  secret,  were  told  tfa£ 
a,  terrible  conspiracy  of  jacumns  was  preparing,  and  thM 
the  most  effectual  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  avcdk 
ing  the  danger.  Carnot  e  latiated  on  the  impcnditt 
itiiscbiefs,  and  the  necessity  ^Z  speedy  and  effective  m^ 
sures  for  deliverance.  Rtgnier  adopted  the  same  tdriT^ 
of  reasoningi  as  to  the  alarming  plots  of  jacobins,  but  WK 
tnore  particular  and  specific  in  recommending  the  n 
of  delivery.  They  ought  to  transport  the  legislative 
to  a  place  near  Pari^i  where  they  might  deliberate  ssl 
on  the  ine.tsurcs  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  count 
^""•IWMI  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  undertake  the  execution  of  ajXf, 
withihu  decree  with  which  he  might  be  charged:  he,  iherefoK, 
of^"""'  proposed  that  the  councils  should  be  transferred  to  Sfc 
*"[">■  Cloud  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
It  was  farther  moved  and  resolved,  that  this  translatioa 
should  take  place  on  ihe  following  day;  that  Bonaparte 
should  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  the  na- 
tional representation;  that,  for  this  end,  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  general  command  of  every  kind  of  armed 
force  at  Paris  ;  that  he  should  be  called  into  the  council  to 
take  the  requisite  oaths  ;  and  finally,  that  a  message,  cod- 
taininBi^e  resolution  of  the  council,  should  be  sent  to  the 
directory,  and  to  the  council  of  five  hundred. 
Tnui.ii-  An  address  was  voted  to  the  French  people,    statinfc 

|i!|^"ii've'  the  right  possessed  by  the  council  of  elders,  to  remove  the 
^jioSi.  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  also  the  motives  whid^ 
hati  induced  them-  to  use  the  privilege  in  the  prcKQt  cil», 
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cumstances.'*  The  general  avowed  object  oF  the  council,  C^\jf* 
tras  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  faction,  and  ^^^^.^^ 
boitimotioh.  The  Parisians  moved  by  this  address,  de-  1799 
^iroiis  of  peace,  and  confident  in  Bonaparte,  waited  calmly 
firtr  the  devclopement  of  the  catastrophe.  Bonaparte  by 
the  decree  of  the  council  invested  with  irresistible  military 
Ibrce,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  accompanied 
by  several  generals;  he  informed  the  council  that  he 
%ould  execute  the  decree  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  hia 
bskmpanions  in  arms :  ^^  assisted  (he  said)  by  my  brave 
••  companions,  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  disturb- 
**  ances  :  ive  want  a  T^^yMXt  founded  on  civil  liberty^  or  a 
*•  national  representation ;  we  shall  have  it— I  swear  we 
•*  shalL^'  The  message  of  the  elders  being  read  at  the 
bar  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  the  deputies  not  in- 
Ihisted  with  the  secret  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
observed  silence,  and  suspended  all  deliberation.  Various 
proclamations  were  published  on  the  occasion,  by  the  sup- 

Jorters  of  Bonaparte's  schemes :  one  of  these  was  by  Bona- 
inlself  addressed  to  the  army,  he  therein  informed  thie  SreJ" 
Soldiers  of  the  command  which  had  been  conferred  on  t*»c  «"»»/• 
him ;  inviting  them  to  second  him  with  their  accustomed 
eourage  and  firmness,  promising  them  liberty,  victory,  and 
peace,  and  to  restore  the  republic  to  the  rank  which  two 
years  ago  it  had  held  in  Europe,  and  which  incapacity  and 
treason  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction :  he  an- 
hbimced  to  the  national  guard  at  Paris,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  on  the  point  of  being  settled  ;  that  the  coun- 
cil of  elders  was  going  to  save  the  state,  and  that  whoever 
should  oppose  their  designs^  should  periah  by  the  bayonets 
'if  the  soldiers.  Still  the  supporters  of  the  intended  revolu- 
tion endeavoured  to  represent  their  project  as  the  result 
of  rectitude  and  patriotism ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
employed  various  engines  of  conciliation,  especially  the 
press.** 

>        n  Sec  Annaal  Register  for  1800,  p.  \\. 

o  On  the  celebrated  9th  of  Novcmhcr,  a  ])ftniphlet  was  diftlributed  at  th^ 
4oor  of  the  two  couiicili,  entitled  *'  A  liinlo^ie  between  a  Member  of  th« 
Coun\;n  of  Ehlers,  and  a  Member  of  the  Counvil  of  Five  Hundred  "  This  pro- 
doction  was  in  the  usual  style  of  dialogues,  written  by  a  party  author,  between  a 
diampion  of  his  own  side,  and  of  the  opposite  ;  in  which  the  iormer  has  the 
ar|Dineut  all  his  own  way  ;'  or  if  his  shadowy  antajfonist  uiYes  any  objertioiis, 
they  arc  feeble,  and  easily  overcome.    The  adrocate  of  the  eldei's  en»!eavorir%  to 
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i  LPABTE  sent  a  considerable  force    to   the  counul 
the  elders;  he   himself,  with  a  great  number  of 
i,ers  repaired  to  the  Thuilleries,  the  approachetco 
^        i\       :re  shut  up  from  the  public  ;   a  strong  detacfamoit 
Oi  -  -        y  was  stationed  near  the  hall  of  the  council  of  fin 
'  i  these  different  bodies  were  reinforced   in  die 

by  additional  troops,  and  particularly  by  ca^'aky 
E  iniiltry:   the  directory  were  invited    to    resign,  bol 

I        ill  immediately  comply;  the  refractory   were  pal 
juard ;  the  decree  was  sealed   for  translating  tbt 
bodies;  the  direr'"  lal  guard  joined  with  Bone 
paiLt  il  with  an        lense  military'  force  repair- 

cd  to  I.  :  the  a      mblies  were  to  meet,  uDdcT 

the  supennteni  ■•"^        ?.    of  the  general  and  army. 

The  directors  now  nn  their  offices;  motions  were 

made  for  inquiring  into  tiit  .^asons  of  the  translation,  bui 
lleeiittn  these  were  immediately  overruled.  Bonaparte  now  enter- 
ofcldcn,  ed  the  council  of  elders,  and  in  a  speech,  informed  them, 
that  he  was  come  with  his  brave  companions  in  arms  dc 
voted  to  tkeir  service,  and  to  the  good  of  their  couotn'i 
lie  was  not  a  Cromwell  or  a  Cssar,  coming  with  bands  of 
supporters  to  establish  a  military  government ;  but  a  fneni 
to  freedom  and  his  country,  joined  with  his  valiant  felloT 
patriots,  who  had  so  often  been  crowned  with  sig;aal  vic- 
tory, to  save  them  from  intestine  destruction  :  conspiracici 
were  going  forward;  cherished  by  these,  rebellion  via 
again  rearing  its  head;  the  nation  was  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger;  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measuret 
were  aecessa^^■.  The  present  constitution  (he  said)  h» 
'  been  a  pretext  for  all  manner  of  tyranny ;  forthe  prescm- 

tion  of  the  republic  it  must  be  completely  changed;  the 


ecesuTT  lo  Ilie  lm..diHn  oTileliheralJ"!)  >im1  dehMe; 
lit  in  eniarinc  tiie  Eiceutioii  ot  lliia  m&iHre  by  tin  armnl  (brec,  (bit  lUo  oitf 
ic  eonHclcr«i  Hathini^  cmuiiluiioMl,  or  clurij'  willtin  the  powers  nf  ibccodt- 
il  oT  eldeni.  who,  if  thtT  cnilld  change  the  I'l-iideiiee  vX  Ihc  Ic^iliture,  iiual-' 
[[»  lie  lupiimeil  lu  ihkku  tlic  nwaia  oTehnnginiiit  in  peace  arS  naTelj.  Vt^^^ 
eclion  hduIiI  he  Bttiinleil  lo  liberl;  anil  |>mperlT,  liii!  coiiitiluliaii  *oiilil  tc  • 
t'Eiuri'il,   tW   ri'i.::ii  uf  [error  and  jiieobinitm    «o>ilil  bv   enlitvli   oicrtbiwit 

I'll'.-  ' ' .'.  "         <  [i'.'C!i  iheailvocateof  the  Rtc  hundreil,  It'll  he  »]>tT«lw 

- n,r  juicrfei-snec  of  HoTiaiMirie.    Thiwe  Hie  nUiGr  ■•■•oMic 

;■  ■ .  I  i^'pii  Boiiaparle'i  ohnraeier,  and  rinwing  Bimapane'i  |i* 

Ilitxeryiicccpuatccaflhe  c«»niwi(ait  wluch  Ik  ia  hB- 

.'i.i'i   iMtimi..  iiaiau  uncquivtiBiripMibf  of  MmmdemjOBmlliJUiMl— 
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cAastitution,  too  often  violated,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the    CHAP. 
iaivation  of  the  people,:   it  is  indispensably  necessary  to     *^V*r 
tiave  recourse  to  means  fitted  to  carry  into  execution  the      ..    ' 
sacred  principles  pf  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  civil 
liberty,  and  freedom  of  speech  as  of  thought,  and  in  a  word 
the  realization  of  ideas  hitherto  only  chimerical.     Some  and  Ufa* 
members  of  the  council  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition  re^^ 
JU>   the    general;    but    in   the    council    of   five    hundred,  ^®  *J?P" 
lie  had   to  encounter  much  more  serious  obstacles  than  the  couneH 
that  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  elders;  and  there  hundred; 
was  a  very  general  cry  of  ^'  support  the  constitution,  no 
*' dictators,  we  are  not  afraid  of  bayonets."     This  last 
declaration  was  soon  put  to  the  test ;  while  the  assembly 
was  engaged  in  debate,  the  door  opened,  Bonaparte  entered,  y^^^  j^  ^^ 
Hccompanied  by  a  party  of  grenadiers,  while  vast  multitudes  condeii  bj 
of  soldiers  beset  the  entrance.     The  assembly  was  in  an  ^^ 
uproar ;    many  called  out,   "  dare  armed  men  enter  the  Wonets. 
**  legislative  assembly  of  a  free  people  !  down  with  the 
**  dictator  !"  Many  darting  from  thf  ir  seats,  seized  the 
^neral  by  the  collar,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door ; 
one  person  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  which  was  parried 
by  a  grenadier.     General  Le  Febre  now  rushed  in  with  a 
much  larger  body  of  soldiers  than  had  at  first  rescued 
Bonaparte.     The  president  of  the  assembly  was  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  the  general's  brother :   the  meeting  being  in  a 
most    violent    ferment,   the    chairman    was  in  imminent 
danger.     Bonaparte    himself   meanwhile    harangued    his 
soldiers,  who  declared  they  would  stand  by  him  to  the 
last    extremity.     A  *party    entering    the    assembly    hall, 
rescued   Lucien    from  the   enraged  deputies,   whom  the 
general  described  as  factious  assassins,  opposing  patriotic 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  republic.     The  president  xhe  pasU- 
exhorted  the  general  to  deliver  the  representatives  of  the  S"*  ^ 
people  from  conspirators  of  their  own  number,  that  they  pray  for  hl» 
might  deliberate  peaceably  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  JJ^^tio 
republic.     To  secure  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  legis-  ^ep  ^ 
lative  functions  to  patriotic  members,  application  was  made  peaceably. 
to  the  grenadier  guards^     The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
reenter  the  hall ;  and,  without  firing  upon  the  refractory 
members,  simply  to  charge  bayonet :  they  entered  accord- 
ingly  with   drums    beating,   and   marched    up   the  halL 
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CltAt*.    Befoiie  he  gave  the  signal  for  charge,  the  <^6mmanditi^ 

^i^    *    officer  of  this  brigade  took  the  speaker^s  chair,  and  firkfc 

1790.     called  out,  citizens  representatives,  this  place  is  no  longer 

The  grena- safe  ;  I  invite  you  to  withdraw.     Plain  as  this  hint  was. 

dicrs  i*c~ 

move  the    it  did  not  prove  sufficient ;  and  his  next  address  was  still 
memtvi?  p'^i^^^^*     Representatives,  withdraw,   it  is  the  general's 
orders.     Many  of  the  members  continuing  reluctant,  the 
officer's  next  address  was  still  shorter,  and  directed  hil 
men  to  present  bayonets  ;  the  drums  beat  to  the  charge, 
^       .     the  house  was  immediately  cleared,  or  to  use  a  word  more 
of  the  legis- historically    appropriate    was  purged.^     The    council   ojf 
latare.        elders  now  declared  that    the  factious   assassins  of   the 
other  house  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  representatives  j 
and  therefore  that  they,  the  council  of  elders,  were  the 
whole    of   the    national   representation.     They    however 
invited  those  in  the  other  council,  who  had  not  opposed 
their  measures,  to  resume  their  meeting.    Having  accord* 
ingly  met,  they  joined  in  reprobating  the  factious  malig* 
nity  of  their  late  Jacobinical  brethren  ;  in  bestowing  the 
highest  praises  on  the  intentions,  councils,  and  eiForta  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  in  testifying  the  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who,  by  repressing  outrageous  violenee, 
had  proved  themselves  such  efficacious  friends  of  modera- 
tion and  freedom.     They  farther  declared  their  resolution 
to  cooperate  in  the  measures  of  the  general  and  council  of 
elders  for  saving  the  country.      In  this  harmonious  dispo- 
sition of  the  legislative  bodies,  was  presented  the  project, 
of  which  the  outlines  are  already  exhibited  :  and  after  some 
detail  of  discussions  and   illustrations,  very  unanimously 
adopted.      Those  meml)crs  of  the  lower  council,  who  had 
so  violently  opposed  the  projectors  of  the  new  revolution. 
New  con-   "^'cre  entirely  excluded  from  a  seat.     The  supreme  objects 
siitutiw.     of  the  new  constitution  were  to   be  the  reestablishmeut  of 
tranquillitv,  virtue,  prosperity,  and  happiness  at  home  j  and 
to  restore  peace  with  foreign  nations.    The  consuls  chosen 
Bonapnrtc  for  executive  administration,  were  Ducos  and  Sieves,  two 
chief  *>1  the  late  directors;  the  chief  consul,  and  supreme  execu- 

coiisul.        ^jyg   magistrate,  now    elected,  was  Bonaparte.      The  first 


p  See  colouci  Pj-'ule'j  process  in  the  liou-e  of  commons,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Oliver  Cpomwcll. 
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IfiC^aurea  of  this  extraordinary  man,  now  at  th^  hea4  9i   OBhB, 
^be  French   nation,  were  directed  to   conciliation^  i;>QtH    ^^ 
^mestic  and  foreign.     He   had    uniformly,    when   lea^      t79flk 
exalted  ia  station,  professed  himself  determined  to  besto.vf 
peace  upon  Europe  :  he  regarded  the  British  nation  wit^ 
ihi^  warmest  admiration  of  its  character,  enhanced  by  th^ 
astonishing  exertions  by  which  she  combated  the  gigantic; 
^orts  of  the  French  republic,  he  saw  it  was  the  interest 
fjf  the  two  chief  nations  of  the  world  not  to  exhaust  themr 
^Ives  in  unavailing  war*     The  first  act  of  foreign  policy  OflTen 
hi  his  consular  supremacy  was   to   bring  the  two  chief  ^^QQJe*' 
^tions  of  the  world  to  peace.  majetty- 

In  Britain,  the  energy  of  1798  had  continued  through  Britain. 
•  considerable  part  of  1799;  the  battle  of  the  Nile  reani- 
mating Europe,  had  encouraged  the  imperial  powers  to 
hostilities.  These  hostilities  had  been  attended  in  the 
firat  part  of  the  campaign  with  signal  success.  The  disr 
cpmfiture  of  Jourdain  in  Germany,  and  the  expulsion  of 
^e  French  from  Italy,  was  imputed  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
tributions of  Britain,  as  the  ultimate  cause  and  means  of 
the  operations.  The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  the  siege 
9f  a  fortress,  which  Englishmen  undertook  to  defend,  being 
.his  first  failure  in  any  military  attempt,  added  to  the 
national  exultation.  He  that  had  conquered  all  with  whom 
he  contended,  from  Britons  only  found  he  was  not 
invincible.  It  was  not  doubted  but  Britain  and  her  allies 
would  now  succeed  in  repressing  the  ambition  of  France, 
driving  her  back  within  her  ancient  limits,  and  permanently 
securing  her  neighbours  from  future  encroachments,  l^ose 
who  considered  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  as 
necessary  to  reestablish  in  France,  and  maintain  in  other 
countries,  religion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order, 
trusted  that,  under  Providence,  the  Russians,  wisely 
seconded  and  supported,  would  recall  civilization  and 
humanity  to  France,  and  prove  the  saviours  of  Europe 
from  the  barbarising  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  repub- 
licans. Not  those  only  who  considered  the  revival  of 
Erench  monarchy  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  Britain,  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  more  mode* 
rate  supporters  of  the  war,  expected  the  campaign  of 
1799  would   be   decisively  successful.     The  formidable 
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armament  prepared  against  Holland  added  to  die^geoii^ 
hopes.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  such  a  farciei 
cooperating  with  the  multitudes  reported  and  supppicd 
to  be  inimical  to  French  supremacy,  would  *  recottt 
the  united  Netherlands,  and  even  cooperate  with  t|ie 
archduke  in  regsuning  Belgium.  The  failure  of  dtt 
expedition  was  a.  gloomy  disappointment.  .  By  far  ike 
greater  majority,  estimating  plans  and  execution  from  die 
event,  without  allowiog  for  unforeseen  obstacles,  suppoicit 
that  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  8ucli% 
fleet,  might  have  been  much  more  effectual ;  or  that  tib 
difficulties  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  that,  therefore^ 
the  expedition  ought  not  to  have  been  uncilertaken.  Thef 
saw  that  British  valour  and  skill  had  been  exerted  in  tfalb 
successive  operations,  but  that  the  result  had  been  dtsai^ 
ter  and  injurious  concession.  They  hastily  and  raaUy 
concluded,  that  either  the  destination  of  so  very  powerfuli 
gallant,  and  well  officered  an  army,  was  unwise,  or  its  colK 
duct  unskilful,  merely  because  it  had  not  been  completely 
successful.  Such  precipitancy  of  judgment  spread  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country ;  and  severe  censure 
was  bestowed,  before  an  investigation  of  facts  could  ascer* 
tain  its  merits.  Accounts  also  arriving  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  of  the  failure  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland^ 
and  their  retreat  into  Germany,  despondency  again  began 
to  prevail,  the  people  revived  their  wishes  for  peace,  be- 
cause they  again  conceived  that  no  purpose  could  be 
answered  by  continuing  the  war. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February  1800.  The 
first  consul  of  France  had  at  this  time  indicated  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  a  desire  of  peace.  In  his  letter  declar- 
ing such  a  disposition,  he  appealed  to  our  king  in  the 
following  terms :  **  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what 
their  safety  and  independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  vain  greatness,  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  first  glory  ?  These  sentiments  cannot  be  for- 
eign to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who  reign  over  a  free 
^^  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy. 
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fiance  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,    CRAP. 
ly  still  for  a  long  time,   for   the    misfortune  of  all    ^^.^^^ 
dons,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhausted;  but      ^^^ 
rill  venture  to  say,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is 
led  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the 
world."     To    this  letter,  conciliatory  in   spirit,  Antwerp 
;ite  afid  forcible  in  argument,  an  answer  was  returned,  h*;''**^JlJ2^ 

more  copious  in  detail,  but  by  no  means  concilia-  uis; 
it  its  purport  was,  that  the  French  government  afford- 
grounds  tor  trust ;  the  most  efiVctual  way  to  convince 
Britain  that  France  was  disposed  to  resume  its  for- 
relations,  would  be  the  reestablishment  of  that  line  of 
is,  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French 
in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration  and  re- 
abroad.      The  king,  however,  did  not  prescribe  to 
^e  the  disposition  of  her  executive  authority  ;  as  soon 
saw,  that  peace  could  be   made  with  security,  he 
most  readily  concert  with  his.  allies  the  means  of 
^fication;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  he 
not  hope  for  the  stability  of  any  treaty,  he  with 
powers  must  persist  in  a  just  and  defensive  wan 
chief  consul  of  France  made  another  attempt  at  ne- 
tiation :   Talleyrand,  the  foreign  minister,  in  a  letter  to 
foreign  minister  of  England,  vindicated  the  conduct 
Tf  ranee  from  the  censures  contained  in  lord  Grenville's  . 
set  and  proposed  that  a  suspension  of  arms  should  be 
lediately    concluded  ;    and    plenipotentiaries    sent    to 
ikirk,  or  any  other  convenient  place  of  meeting;   the 
to  the  second  proposal  like  the  first  consisted  of 
repeated  charges  ol  French  aggression,  and  declared 
no  peace  could  be  made  unless  such  as  was  likely  to 
jecure  and  permanent.  The  propositions  of  the  French  ■u^mhtod 
rnment  being  laid  before  parliament,  the  rejection  of  J^Jnt'^*' 
^overtures  was  by  ministers  defended  upon  two  grounds: 
"first  was,  that  France  still  retained  those  sentiments 
views  which  characterized  the  dawn,  and  continued 

« march  with  the  progress  of  her  revolution :  the  second, 
A;  no  safe,  honourable  and  permanent  peace  could  be 
gipde  with  France  in  her  present  situation.^    From  a  long 
J:  \ 
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CRAp.    detail  of  hit  conduct,  they  endeavoured  to  prova  ibal  Ii6 
li^r-^    confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  BonapMtoi 
]!H)a      ^^^  though  he   himself  were  inclined  to  preserve  god 
Argil.        faith,  that  there  was  no  security  for  his  stability*     Tlie 
rohilsteU :  censurers  of  the  rejection  argued,  that  abuse  of  the-  |i6v» 
^°dTlf ^^  sonal  character  of  the  man  whom  the  contending  aatiei 
biiitvof      had  chosen  for  its  head,  was  neither  conciliatory  norbeiMK 
or  opp'r^!'  ficial :  it  was  far  from  tending  to  procure  peace,  and  .-€9^ 
tioii,  thftt     tainly  did  not  promote  the  purpose  of  war :  our  gloriojMi 
is  disposed  successes  in  wars  with  France,  had  come  from  fightiqg^ 
p!e?ent?o     ^^^  ^^^"^  railing;  ministers  (Mr.  Fox  said)  in  their  ngi 
make         against  the  adversaries  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  iMrii 
^'        formed   a  very  indiscriminate  idea,   that  they  were  •A 
unanimously  profligate  and  unprincipled ;  such  accumidfti 
tion  of  abuse  had  been  often  bestowed  upon  the  Amar 
ricans,  still  we  had  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with  tbetai 
at  last.    Of  Bonaparte's  character  they  had  formed  a  rttrf 
inadequate  estimate :  however,  even  supposing  the  chief 
magistrate  of  France  to  be  as  faithless  and  iniquitooa  aa 
ministers  represented,  he  could  see  no  inference  they  coaM 
draw  from  the  admission,  justificatory  of  their  rejtctidB:^ 
were  we  to  enter  into  no  agreement  with  persons  or  states 
whose  conduct  was  demonstrably  unjust?    Had  we   not 
made  peace  with  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  tyrants  of  their 
own  country,  and  plunderers  of  their  neighbours  ?  Did  we 
reject  overtures  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  proclaim  as  our 
reason,  that  he  had  in  the  midst  of  peace,  seized  the  pro- 
vinces of  enfeebled  Spain,  and  carried  butchery  and  havoc 
into  the  peaceful  palatinate  ?**  Did  we  forbear  alliance  with 
the   plunderers  of   Poland  ?    What  was  our  security  for 
either  peace  with  one,  or  alliance  with  the  other  ?  Certainly 
their  interest ;  not  their  faith  nor  their  virtue.      We  had 
the  same  security  with  Bonaparte  :  he,  like  all  other  states- 
men, no  doubt,  wished  to  make  a  peace  advantageous  to 
himself  and  the  nation  over  which  he  presided.      With 
regard   to   stability,    whether   Bonaparte   remained   chief 
consul   or   not,   peace   and  not  war  was  the  interest  of 
France.      If  ministers  really  wished  to  continue  the  war 
^t^mally,  unless  the  Bourbon  princes  were  restored,  let 
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liiem  reflect  on  its  practicability ;  the  external  force  of  the   CHAP, 
confederacy  had  tried  it  in  vain,  and  from  internal  eiForts    ^^^^ 
it  was  not  to  be  hoped.     The  whole  property  of  France,      i^qq^ 
real  or  personal,  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors, 
*  depended  on  the  existence  of  the  present,  or  some  similar 
government :  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  without  restitution  to  those  who  had 
ftpben  exiled-  in  its  defence,  which  in  effect  raised  up  the 
■    Ibriiole  property    in  the  nation  to  support    the   republic, 
Y     jUiatever  they  might  feel  concerning  its  effects :  the  at- 
i^     Ctnpt  was  as  hopeless  as  the  intention  was  unjust;  incon- 
sistent with  the  objects  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
(Hbe  rights  of  an  independent  nation.     This  country,  from 
accumulation  of  causes,  principally  originating  in  the 
ir,  was  in  very  great  distress :   ministers  had  for  seven 
JKsrs  persevered  in  their  ruinous  system ;  taught  by  woe- 
l|U  experience,  they  ought  to  have  at  last  admitted  pro- 
posals for  peace.    These  arguments  might  perhaps  appear  T'te  rejec- 
00  many  hearers  or  readers  not  to  be  without  weight,  but  overtures^ 
Aey  made  little  impression  on  the  majorities  in  parlia-  "j'Jj?™^" 
WUtnt ;  and  addresses  were  voted,  highly  approving  of  the  ^reat  ma- 
ftuwer  returned  by  government  to  Bonaparte.  jonties. 

Perseverance  in  the  war  being  still  determined,  German 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  came  under  their  wl^wJic** 
consideration.  Messages  to  the  respective  houses  from  the 
king,  stated  that  his  majesty  was  at  present  employed  in 
concerting  such  engagements  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
Oftany,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  powers  of  the 
empire,  as  might  strengthen  the  efforts  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jCsty,  and  materially  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign.*  Certain  * 
advances  would  be  necessary  if  the  treaties  were  concluded, 
ond  he  recommended  to  his  parliament  to  make  provision 
for  such  eventual  engagements.  I'he  arguments  against 
the  proposed  subsidy,  were  the  inefficacy  of  all  our  former 
oabsidies  in  the  present  war,  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  from  the  enormous  load  of  taxes,  and  the  unprec- 
edented price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  also  inferred, 
that  ministers  were  well  assured  of  the  secession  of  the 
Russians  from  the  confederacy.  The  parliamentary  major- 
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uled  all  objections,  and  the  required  sutMtdies  were 
L'fl.   The  militarv  and  n^val  force  appointed  for  the  seP- 
c  of  the  year  1 800,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  fonnv 
year.    The  income  tnxwas  continued  ;  and  intliidingaTon 
Motmn  for  of  credit,  there  was  a  loan  of  Iwcnty-onc  millions.    Amidtt 
intoihcei-  the  i»rranccmen(s  for  the  future  campaign,  opposition  pro- 
I^'umI'"  P*'*'^*^  ""  inquiry  into  the  past.'      An  army   of  forty  thou- 
sand men   h;id    been   employed   in    Holland :    had    fought 
most  valiantly  ;  but  no  good  purpose,  they  averred,  had 
been    effected  ;   very  great  losses  had  been  incurred,  »ai 
<  very  humiliating  conditions  had  been  accepted.       Did  ikc 

miscarriage  arise  from  weakness  of  plan,  or  lardy  prcpan*  d 
tions^    from    defective  execution;   or   from  resistless  bitf  | 
fortune  I  To  ascert>iin  the  cause,  thev  proposed  an  inquiry    1 
If  the  disasters  were  emirciv  owing  to  fortune,  an  inquiiy 
would  acquit  both  the  planmrs  and  executors  ;  without n 
inquiry,  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  might  he  unjuady 
accused.      Ministers   endeavoured  to   prove  that  the  pro- 
posers  of  the  expedition   had  not  failed  ;   as    besides  du 
ships  that   surrendered  to  our  fleet,  our  army  had  caused 
.^  a  very  powerful  diversion,  and  had  no  doubt  contributed 

to  the  signal  successes  of  our  allies.      As  the  expedition 
could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  failed,  an  inquiry'  wis 
totally    unnecessary.      The    opponents    replied,    that    the 
capitulation  to  an  inferior  force  required  to  be   investigat- 
ri"itn!»-  ^^'  ^"^^^  '"''  '^^  honour  and  interest  of  the  countrj-;   b«t 
jon'j-         the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
Protn-cn  The  union  between  Great  Brit.'in  and  Ireland  under- 

to'dV"     ''^'"  *"  "™pl<=  discussion  in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  par- 
union  »ith  liamenc;   eight  articles  were  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
p^i'.o»ed    stiite  as   the    lounilation   of  this  measure.      The    first  im- 
artioiu.      ported,  that  the  t«o  kingdoms  should  be  united  on  the  1st 
of  January  18(lt  :   the  second,   that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  should  continue   lin^ited  and  settled,   in   the   same 
manner  as  it  now  stands  limited  and  settled  according  to 
the  union  between  Eughnd  and  Scotland  ;  the  third,  that 
the  same  united  kingdom  should  be  united  in  one  and  the 
same  parliament  ;  the  fourth,  that  four  lords  sptrittial  of 
Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  tweaty-eight    lords 
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jbemporal  of  Ireland,   elected  for  life   by   the  peers   of  OttAP.' 
Jbeland,  should  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote,  on  the         ^^^^ 
*  |MUt  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  parliament      m^ 
of   the    unitea  kingdoms ;    the   fifth,  that  the   churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  united  into  one  protes- 
tant  episcopal  church,  to  be  called  ^*  The  united  Church  of 
^  En^and  and  Ireland  ;"  the  sixth  article  proposed  a  fair 
participation  of  commercial  privileges  ;  the  seventh  left  to 
^%ach  kingdom  the  separate  discharge  of  its  public  debt, 
^toid  arranged  the  proportions  of  national  expense  ;  fifteen 
farts  to  be  defrayed  by  Britain  and  two  by  Ireland  ;  the 
-eighth  ordained,  that  the  laws  and  courts   of  both  king- 
Hdoras,  civil  and  ecclesiastical^  should  remain  as  they  were 
tew  established,  subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  the 
ijtaited  legislatures  might  hereafter  deem  expedient  :  all 
liiws,  at  present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  should 
%t  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  that  might  be  ordain- 
od  by  any  act  for  carrying  the  above  articles  into  effect, 
ttom  and  after  the  union  should  be  repealed.     Irish  min- 
liters  supported  the  union  as  in  its  principal  and  objects 
.  osiitually  beneficial  to  the  contracting  parties  ;  in  its  arti- 
*^dbs,  thoroughly   consonant  to  these  principles,  conducive 
to  the  commercial  and  political  improvement  of  both,  and 
ipeculiarly  advantageous  to  Ireland.  The  legislative  weight 
of  the  respective  countries  was,  they  said,  apportioned  to 
Ae  compound   result  of  the  population  and  contribution, 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  was  favourable  to  the  union* 
The  measure  was  opposed,  as  tending  to  render  Ireland  a 
dependence  upon  England.    The  legislative  portion  allow- 
lad  by  these  propositions  to  Ireland  was  inadequate.     The  Argo* 
4wo  nations  were  now  identified  by  this  junction  of  legis-  [^ 
lature :  the  transfer  of  legislature  from  Ireland  to  England  «s«>u<  - 
would  drain  the  country,  without  affording  any  adequate 
TtAux  to  Ireland.  Naauthentic  documents  had  established 
the  arguments  of  the  unionists,  that  legislation  was  by  this 
treaty  apportioned  to  population  and  contribution.    It  was 
merely  an  assertion  without  a  proof,  and  therefore  ought 
ttot  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  political  arrangement.     Be- 
fore so  great  a  change  was  permitted,  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  people :  if  the  Irish  in  general  did  not  oppose 
the  new  scheme,  their  inaction  was  owing^  not  to  convic- 
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CHAP-  tion  of  its  utHity,  but  lo  fear  of  ihc  imtnrnse  military  force 
VJ^^J^  etnployed  by  government  ih  Ireland.  These  rrasons  were 
._,_  urged  boih  in  di-Iiates  and  proieiit!!  :  ihe  project  of  union 
Tlif  t>l>n  however  was  adopttd  hy  a  great  nuijority  in  boili  hntisei. 
andti^'cDF  The  concurrence  of  the  Irish  parlininent  with  their  plan  of 
•om-  union   being  communicated  to  the   British,  the  respective 

tn*nt«re     resolutions  were   reciprocally   raiifKd,  and  n  bill  founded 
fcj^ll'bj,       on  thi-m  was  introduced.      On  the  2d  of  July,  it  received 
JUI'm*'"-     the  royal  assent;   and  it  was  provided  that  the    union   be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  comtnence  on  the 
iBtof  January  1301,  being  the  first  day  of  the   nineteenth 
century.     The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was,  after 
■  considerable  discussion,  continued. 
Dcumcunr  PRovisroNS    being    during  this    session   uncommonly 

proviiuMi.  j^jgj,^  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers,"  had  abstained  from  all 
interference  in  the  com  market.  The  speculations  of  indi- 
viduals he  conceived  were  more  liltelv  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  foreign  whiat  at  the  present  crisis,  than 
«ry  other  measure  that  could  be  adopted.  The  legislature 
confined  its  attention  to  the  contrivatice  of  substitutes,  and 
diminution  of  consumption.  Committees  appointed  by 
both  houses  reported,  that,  although  a  considerable  impor- 
tation of  wheat  from  foreign  countries  had  already  takeR 
place,  and  more  might  be  expected,  yet  they  felt  they  should 
not  discharge  their  duty,  unless  they  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  all  individuals,  to  use  every  means  in  their  powerto 
i  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheaten  flour   in  their  fami- 

lies, and  encourage  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  by 
their  example,  influence,  and  authority,  every  possible  eco- 
nomy in  this  article.  They  farther  recommended,  that  all 
charity  and  parochial  relief  should  be  given,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  in  any  other  article  except  bread,  and  flour; 
and  that  the  part  of  it  which  was  necessary  for  the  siiste- 
nance  of  the  poor,  should  be  distributed  in  soups,  rice, 
"potatoes,  or  other  substitutes.  They  were  of  opinion  thM, 
if  this  regulation  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  not 
only,  in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  economise  at 
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ifmt'  ame  the   consumptioii  of  flour,  but  that  it  might    Olgjg, 
j^wre  the  effect  of  gradually  introducing  into  use  a  more  ^  ]^^ 

^some  and  nutritious  species  of  food  than  that  to  which 
Mie-  poor  were  at  present  accustomed*  From  the  evidence 
^bakers  it  appeared,  that  the  consumption  of  bread  baked 
lltopisomc  hours  was  much  less  considerable  than  if  eaten 

Ac  the  instance  of  the  committee,  a  bill  was  brought  Cohi«if 

hibiting  bakers  from  exposing  any  bread  for  sale 

lA  had  not  been  baked  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  imme* 

ly  passed  into  a  law.     In  considering  the  scarcity, 

L^^||p|K>sition,  investigating  its  causes,  derived  them  chiefly 

:0ltm  the  war ;  and  various   incidental  debates  took  place 

^IP ^  subject.      Mr.  Pitt  from   a  detailed  view  of  the 

of  provisions  during  the  whole  contest,  argued  that 

i  lllthe  scarceness  had  arisen  from   the  war,  the  increase 

tNMld  have  been  progressive;  whereas  the  prices  in  1796, 

■  )|i9f,  and  1798,  had  been  as  low  as  in  peace,  and  the  rise 

,  iHd  not  taken  place  till  1 799  ;  and  was  obviously  imput- 

fl^ie  to  the  wet,  late,  and  unproductive  harvest. 

K<^  Wvrn  the  necessaries  of  life,  public  morals  occupied  Bill  oflord 
I  attention  of  the  legislature.     The  crime  of  adultery  Auckitiid 
m.^  ,  ,  ■  •  •onceniiM 

fPBg  extremely  prevalent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  ex-  the  mar- 

ilfttd  in  frequency  the  dissolution  of  former  times.      It  waa  dhSreed 

Mttceived  by  various  political  moralists,  that  the  permis-  penom. 

ill^  granted  to  the  oflfending  paijties,  after  a  divorce,  to 

HMMtnarry,  was  one  powerful  cause  of  the  seduction  ^f 

Mtoried  women.    To  remove  this  incentive,  lord  Aukland 

IMposed  a  bill,  mining  it  unlawful  ior  any  person,  oa 

r.   iiaotmt  of  whose  adultery  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  ap* 

T   Jftted  for  in  that  house,  to  intermarry   with  the   woman 

-  DMm  whom   the  complaining  party   might  be  divorced. 

.    HWft'  restriction,  his  lordship  observed  had  always  pre- 

ftfied,  aod  still  did  prevail  in  Scotland,  where  the  par- 

Ihto^-lifter  being  divorced,  were  never  permitted  to  marry. 

Tke  diversity  of  the  case  here,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  great 

^MMstire  accounted  for  the  prevalence  of  the  crime.     This 

•im^was  strongly  contested   in  the  house  ;  both  the  sup* 

/giMten  and  opponents  admitted  and  lamented  the  frequen- 

4|pi^  ft  crime,  cutting  asunder  the  most  important  ties  of 

^  flMial  Kfe ;  both  showed  themselves  friends  of  religion  and 

Quality,   purstunif  die  aame  object, .  through   different 
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CIUP.     means.      Lord   Auckland  reasoned,  that  the  eertaio  pie> 
l^yj;     chisiou  from  sulisi-quent    mnrriage,  would  in    man\  ciu» 
m>0       op':'''>te  as  a  preventative  of  the  crime  ;    the  force  of  dictr 
reasoning  obviously    depended    upon   the  admission  ol  t 
general  fact,  thut  the  hopes,  or  at  least  the  probabilltr,  «l 
a  future  permanent  relaiion,  facilitated  ihe  temporarv  su6h 
Thedokp    CCBS  of  a  scduccr.      The  opponents  of    the  hill,  the    maN. 
ix-nr^'g        activc  of  whom  was  the  duke  of  Clarence,  took  a  diffcrcol 
ti«wof[liE  view  of  the  tendencv  of   circumstances  and    silu:iiii>n,  ■ 
■ul(|cot.  •■•  ™ 

determining  female  alTictions  and  conduct :  tht  prohiliiiids 
would  not  act  as  a  discouragement  ol  thi^  vice  ;  ihc  obati*  ' 
cle  might  inflame  the  passion,  and   furnish  new  niaieri:tll 
to  the  dexterity  of  an  accomplished  seduLcr.      lueHiLacjou 
to  (he  prevention  of  the  crime,  it  would  produce  the  moft 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  weaker  ol  the  parties  con- 
cerned  in  the  commission.      Heinous  and  hurti'ut  as  thi* 
vice  was,  Biill  it  was  possihlc  that  the  seduced    penus 
Ar^i-         might  not  be  entirely  profligate  and  abandoned.      To  eIm  d 
mcnw  (or    pfcservution  of  virtue,  next  in  moral  wisdom  was  r>^cover1f  i 
*giuiu<        from  vice,  before  il  became   habitual  and  inveterate  :  tla  I 
present  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  drive  the  I'emalA  I 
to    desperation    and    unrestrained    licentiousness.        Lord 
Carlisle  also  very  strenuously  opposed  the  bill  in  question: 
the  law  lords,  and  the  bishops  in  general,  supported  lord 
iirrjectcd:  Auckland's  proposition  ;   but  it  was  rejected  by  a  consid* 
wimnlTcn  erabic  majority.     This  bill   attracted  the  public  attentioB 
liii^c'at-    much  more  than  any  measure  which  was  introduced  itm 
'cutkiD.       parliament,  in  the  course   of  the    whole   session.       It  wm 
supported  by  the  highest  political,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  was  evidently  devised  from  the  best  intentiDOl, 
and  framed  with  great  ability  :   it  may  however  be  doubt 
ed  whether  the  prospect  of  the  restriction,  would  in  roaoy 
instances  prevent   the  crime  ;   and   it  was  morally   certain 
that  after  it  was  committed,  the  restriction  itself  must  pow- 
erfully tend  to  drive  a  female  to  infamous  profligacy. 
Attempt  Bi  ^''^  incident  that  happened  near  the  close  of  this  se»- 

iliiilirntn-  sion  warmly  interested  the  feelings,  not  only  of  both  boa- 
wAufmII!  scs  of  parliament,  but  of  the  whole  nation.     On  the  1  jth 
Ten-ign  ■     ^f  jyiav,  his  majesty  went  to  the  theatre  royal  Drury  lane : 
as  be  was  entering  the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit  near  the  or- 
chestra, on  the  right  hand  side,  suddenly  stood  up  and 
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dcharged  a  pistol  at  the  royol  person.     The  king  had  ad-     CHAP 
fWBced  about  four  steps  from  the  door  :  on  the  report  of 


dw  pistol,  his  majesty  stopped,  and  stood  firmly.     The      hqq. 
iMHue  was    immediately  in  an  uproar,   and  the ,  cry  of 
^  seize  him  !"  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  theatre  : 

:ing,  not  the  least  disconcerted,  came  nearly  to  the 
of  the  box*     The  man  who  had  fired  it  was  imme- 
^Batdy  dragged  into  the  orchestra,  and  carried  behind  the 

:  Jiis  name  was  found  to  be  Hadfield.    Being  exam-  isfoandto 

by  a  magistraCe,  he  exhibited  s)rmptoms  of  insanity ;  fj^^jf^^^^ 
tiioiig^  some  of  his  answers  were  rational.     The  venera-  Anxious 

and  love  that  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty's  person,  !]J|^"^|^^ 
s  hv  this  accident  awakened  into  an  enthusiastic  joy  at 
dcape ;  even  the  spirit  of  faction  was  lost  in  a  general 
•tream  of  loyalty  and  exultation.  Addresses  of  congra- 
tnlation  on  the  king's  escape  were  presented,  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  the  universities,  the  corporation  of 
London,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  other  corporations  as 
weU  as  the  counties.  Hadfield  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
long's  bench  for  high  treason ;  and  it  was  proved  that  he 
iMid  been  for  some  years  insane,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
woyands  received  in  his  head,  when  he  acted  as  a  serjeant 
in  the  army,  in  ir94>,  in  Holland :  he  was  therefore  acquit- 
tsdf  but  not  discharged.  In  consequence  of  Hadfield's 
act»  and  repeated  instances  of  insanity,  being  directed 
agunst  a  personage  whose  safety  was  so  dear  and  impor- 
tant to  the  state,  two  additional  clauses,  by  way  of  amend-  Amend- 
aaents,  were  added  to  the  insanity  biU.  The  first  was  to  j^^j^^^ 
hinder  individuals  confined  for  alleged  lunacy,  from  being  biu. 
bailed,  in  any  circumstances,  without  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  him  ;  except  by  the 
judges,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  second 
clause  proceeded  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  first,  name- 
ly^  security.  The  second  daiv^e  provided  more  especially 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign,  repeatedly  endan- 
gered by  insane  persons.  These  provisions  were  the  last  Pariiameiit 
important  acts  of  this  session  of  parliament^  which  was 
frorogued  on  the  29th  of  July. 
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Fraaee-~<onciliatOTy  efforts  of  BonaparU~—he  inviUt  tkt 
rmigranU  to  return — insurrection  not  entirely  cnukti 
— he  reduces  the  royalhts  armif  of  reterve  *iale  ef  tkt 
vonfederatti  and  of  France — plan  of  the  campaign— ttou 
of  affairs  in  ItaUi — the  Aiistrians  invest  Gene«-^utUlei 
ill/  the  British  fleet — gallant  defence  of  the  repu&Hcaai 
—Massena  is  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa. — -Bonafiartt 
prepares  to  restore  the  French  affairs  in  Italy — Merem 
invades  Gerjnani/~^is  able  manieuvres  to  divert  (W 
enemy^  while  he  assisted  the  army  of  Italy.— Boaopartt 
takes  the  field  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  Fremck  n 
Italy — rapid  and  astonishing  march  ever  the  Alpt'^ 
progress  in  Italy— iattle  of  Marengo^-danger  ef  At 
cojuular  army—^means  of  extrication— signal  victtr^^ 
decides  the  fate  of  Italy^^rmistice  between  the  chi^ 
consul  and  the  Austrian  commander — Italy  iurrenden 
to  Bonaparte — measiiren  of  Bonaparte  for  xettling  the 
country — having  effected  his  purpose,  Bonaparte  return* 
to  Paris. — Moreau  advances  into  Bavaria— ~armislice and 
overtures  for  peace. — The  emperor  receives  a  neur  suhsidy 
from  England — proposes  to  include  Britain  in  the  negt' 
tiation — Bonaparte  refuses — prolongation  of  the  arm*' 
ti<:e~-expiration,  and  reneaial  of  hostilities-~eperatiam 
--partial  successes  of  the  Austrians — battle  of  Hohenli*' 
den — the  French  gain  a  decisive  victory~~the  empenr 
sues  for  peace— review  of  this  extraordinary  campaign 
—■war  is  terminated  bet-ween  France  and  Austria.^— 
Operations  of  the  British  forces — expedition  on  the  coatt 
of  France — attempt  on  Ferrol — on  Cadiz — reduction  »f 
Illalla— Egypt— convention  for^  the  evacuation  pf  it  by 
the  French — guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith — ministen, 
not  inoifing  this  guarantee,  refuse  to  ratify  the  ronvra* 
tioti — Klfber,  the  French  general,  renews  hostilities- 
new  negotiation  is  broken  off. — West  Indies — capture 
ej  Curacoa. — East  /nrfici— w»e  adminittration  ef  /At 
governor  general. 
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THE  principal  and  most  memorable  events  of  CKAF. 
1800,  arose  from  Bonaparte.     The  glory  of  the  French  J^^^^J^ 
arms,  had  in  the  absence  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy«  begun      ^^^ 
to  decline  :  he  now  appeared,  on  his  return,  to  be  the  only  Fnmee. 
arbiter  who  could  change  the  course  of  affairs,  and  the 
destinies  of  France ;  and  the  name  of  king  or  emperor 
idone  was  wanting  to  Bonaparte.    With  a  senate  appointed 
kff  himself,  and  recruited  from  year  to  year,  by  his  sole 
influence ;  he  possessed  the  nomination  of  all  officers,  civil^ 
political,  military,  and  naval ;  the  command  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  empire ; 
tbe  power  of  foreign  negotiation  on  peace,  war,  and  com- 
merce ;   a   complete,   though    indirect,   control  over  the 
tvfsasury ;  the  sole  privilege  of  proposing  laws,  and  with- 
drawing them  in  any  stage  of  deliberation  or  discussion. 
Being  established  as  executive  magistrate  of  France,  he  concUia- 
|ierceived  the  staggering  state  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  tory  cffortf 
tepublic,  and  learned  the  consequence  of  the  defeats  which  paite. 
the  French  had  suffered  in  Italy.    Encouraged  by  the  late 
liailttres  of  the  republicans,  the  royalists  in  Britanny  and 
Normandy  had  again  taken  arms ;  and  their  numbers  in 
•November  amounted  to  sixty  thousand.     Bonaparte  saw 
dwt  effectual  as  a  force   might  be  against  the  internal 
enemies  of  the    republic,  conciliation    was   much   mor^ 
beneficial.     His  general  plan  was  to  conciliate  as  many 
enemies  of  the  republic  as  possible  :  he  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  government  expressed  a  desire  of  peace, 
not  only  with  the  royalist  armies  of  France,  but  even 
emigrants;  and  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  exiles  theTmU 
to  return.     Great  numbers  of  loyalists,  on  the  faith  of  s^n^  to 
government,  daily  came  back  to  France  ;  among  these  the 
cofutitutionalistSj  or  favourers  of  mixed  monarchy  and 
democracy,  were  permitted  to  come   back :  the  greater 
number  of  those'  that  fled  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  ot 
at  the  convulsion  in  September  1797,  were  invited  to  their 
country  :  even  estates  were  restored  so  far  as  the  restitu- 
tion did  not  violate  the  new  tenures  of  landed  property. 
Notwithstanding  the  anxious  endeavours   of   Bonaparte,  }„,Qj.re,. 
the  Chouans   still  persisted   in    re  volt  j  and  cultivated  a  tion  entire- 
correspondence  with  the  British  fleet.     In  the  beginning  ^  ^ 
of  the  year,  the  chief  consul  detached  a  considerable  part 
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^lAP.     of  the  inaitrgents  from  the  hostile  confederacy  sgainst  the 
/IP^JJ"     French  republic:  where  pacific  measures  did  not  succeed", 
1800.      ^^  ^^^y  effectually  employed  force  and  severitj',  aod  early 
HeroilutM  in  spring  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection. 
ut9,  Having  established  intestine  tranquillity,  and  eDdca" 

voured  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  foreign  opponents, 
Bonaparte  prepared  for  prosecuting  the  war.  He  published 
a  pioclamation  in  February,  complaining  of  the  obstiaattt 
resolution  of  the  English  to  continue  hostilities,  and 
inviung  the  French  to  furnish  the  subsidies  and  mca  that 
were  necessary  for  acquiring  peace  by  force  of  arms.  It 
was  also  at  the  same  time  deemed  expedient  by  the  coo* 
Army  of  ^^'^i  'hat  an  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised,  to  consist 
'*"""-  of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  of  conscripts,  and  to 
be  assembled  at  Dijon,  where  the  lirst  consul  himseU 
was  to  take  the  command  of  it  in  person.  The  Austriaos 
had  now  recovered  all  Italy,  except  the  small  republic  oC 
Genoa,  and  their  army  was  distributed  in  winter  quartern 
StBituf  through  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  Austrians,  ae- 
fcUcratiM,  conded  by  the  English,  prepared  for  military  operatiooa 
wiih  great  alacrity  and  vigour :  even  the  abettors  of  peace, 
and  among  these  the  archduke  Charles  knew,  that  the 
moat  effectual  instruments  of  a  fair  and  favourable  accom- 
modation, were  an  imntense  body  of  troops  ready  for  ac- 
tion. The  armies  were  recruited,  and  a  very  stnoog  ami, 
numerous  force  was  prepared.  The  imperial  forces  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  occupied  a  semicircular  line  of  com- 
munication^ extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Suabia  to  th* 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  republican  armies  occu-. 
pied  the  positions  facing  their  enemy  in  an  irregular  lina 
from  Genoa  to  the  ralley  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  army  oC 
Genoa  being  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  under  Itnd. 
Keith,  they  were  extremely  straitened  (or  provisions,  and- 
were  in  number  very  much  inferior  to  the  enem^y  :  frook 
the  Var  to  Genoa,  there  were  scarcely  twenty'&ve  thou- 
sand, almost  all  infantry.  A  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  from  Switzerland  and  France  were  on  their 
march  to  join  the  army  of  Italy  ;  others  were  likewiic 
promised  i  but  those  which  had  arrived,  were  few  in  Quin- 
ber ;  and  so  great  was  the  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army,  produced  by  an  epidemic  fever,  and  by  deseru<Wr 


France. 
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Mftssena^  in  the  month  of  April,  had  not  more  than    CHAP, 
•five  thousand  men  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  coun-  .  ^^^^^ 


Nice,  and  of  the  atiite  of  Genoa  :  the  distresses  of     ^qq^ 
»,  during  the  rigours  of  winter ,^  were  very  severe, 
innjr  of  the  soldiers  were  either  dispirited  or  discon- 

Notwithstanding  those  unpromising  appearances,  pud  oftiM 

proposed  a  bold,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  «»»P**P"* 

offensive  operations  :  to  invade  Germany,  drive 

ly  from  Switzerland,  and  recover  Italy,  by  a  co- 

dng  line  of  armies.     Moreau  commanded  the  army 

Upper  Rhine,  which,  by  the  indefatigable  activity 

chief  consul,  amounted  to  100,000  men,  extending 

^Switzerland  to  Mentz  ;  on  the  left  wing  was  secured 

lian  neutrality,  on  the  rear  was  protected  by  its 

kication  with  France  and  Belgium,  and  on  the  right 

eovered  by  the  Helvetic  Alps  :  with  this  formidable 

directed  his  course  towards  Vienna.     Ill  health 

»r  with  court  intrigues,  obliged  the  archduke  Charles 

ngn  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 

he  was  succeeded  by  general  Kray,  an  officer  weU 

for  so  high  and  important  a  trust.     Bonaparte  in 

i^dForts  on  the  side  of  Germany,  had  a  double  purpose, 

t*intended  not  only  to  make  an  impression  on  that  quar- 

init  to  draw  off  die  attention  of  the  enemy  from  his 

for  the  recovery  of  Italy  :  which,  by  those  who  in 

lering  military  situations  had  not  included  extraor-  4 

genius,  was  supposed  desperate.    The  chief  consul 

minted  Massena,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 

If  in  Switzerland,  to  maintain  the  French  pouuons^ 

until  he  should  put  his  own  grand  designs  in  execu- 

lV|elas> early  in  spring,  made  (Uspositions  for  investing  state  of  a^ 

which  was  already  so  closely  blockaded  frommari-  [?|]|*''^ 
intercouvse  by  lord  Keith.     Massena  endeavoured  to 
idtatruct  their  approach,  and  effected  all  that  skill,  valour, 
'  ^  discipline  could  perform  against  skill,  valour,  disci- 
and  superior  numbers.     He  repulsed  them  in  vari- 
conflicts;  but  was  more  frequently  overpowered,  and 
compelled  to  retreat ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 

appeared  before  the  city.   '  On  land  the  The  Ana* 
mch  were  pressed  by  the  German  army ;  from  the  sea,  ^^2[g^ 
jj^i(r***r  ^"'^  bombirded  by  the  English  fleet  f  within  the  &<^ 
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CHAP,   walls,  famine,  and  its  never  failing  attendant  pestilence,  joia* 

^^[^^i^i''  ed  with  conflagration  in  making  the  people  loudly  clamoroitt 

1100.     ^^^  ^  surrender,  and  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  fSrom 

uMisted  by  actual  insurrection.     Amidst  these  complicated  evils,  the 

fleet.         republicans  during  the  whole  month  of  May,  not  only  re- 

fcJl^of*^^'  listed,  but  often  defeated  the  Austrians,  until  they  were  at 

dierepub-  length  exhausted  by  their  own  victories.    Massena,  awttv 

that  relief  was  approaching,  wished  to  maintain  it  modi 

longer,  but  found  it  impracticable ;  he  accordingly  opened 

a  negotiation  with  the  British  admiral  and  the  Austrin 

general,   and   obtained   very  favourable  and  honourable 

Massena  is  terms.     He  was  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa  with  lus 

toT c^^le  ^^°°P^»  ^'^^   procured   provisions  and  a  safe  conduct.     In 

Genoa.      his  conference,  the  sagacious  Frenchman  penetrated  into 

the  acuteness  and  intelligence  of  the  English  commander, 

and  bestowed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  the  superiority  of 

the  British  character,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  British  force* 

By  the  fall  of  Genoa,  many  politicians  considered  the  fate 

of  Italy  as  entirely  decided,  and  the  hopes  of  France  as 

totally  destroyed :  but  the  imperialists  had  still  another 

general  to  encounter,  whom  they  were  destined  never  to 

Bonaparte  combat  without   defeat  and   discomfiture.     In  stationing 

SeUevrihe  his  army  of  reserve  in  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  the   chief 

French  af-  consul  intended  to  afford  assistance  either  in  Italy  or  Ger- 

fairs  in  .... 

Italy.  many,  as  occasion  might  require  ;   but  he  was  chiefly  anx- 

ious to  direct  his  efforts  to  Italy,  where  they  were  most 
wanted.  With  Moreau  he  had  concerted  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  according  to  which  their  operations,  though  dis- 
tant, might  be  managed  in  concert,  on  a  great  scale,  and 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  evolutions  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  same  army.  The  object  of  Moreau's  expedition 
was,  by  a  series  of  feints,  not  less  than  attacks,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  general  Kray,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  to  alarm  the  Austrians  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  com* 
munication  with  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  send  sea- 
sonable reinforcements. 
Moreau  in-  To  exccutc  his  part  of  the  plan,  Moreau,  on  the  25th 
toMkj.  of  April,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  four  divisions,  and  formed 
a  junction  of  the  whole  army  in  Suabia,  with  the  lake  of 
Constance  on  his  right :  by  various  feints  and  other  ma- 
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WMiYTts  he  turned  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army  ;    CHAP, 
ami  in  a  series  of  engagements  very  bravely  fought  on    ^~^^, 
both  sides,  he  was  so  successful  in  the  result,  as  to  com-      nQp^ 
nand  Franconia  and  Suabia  on  the  left,  lay  both  under 
contributions,  and  intercept  supplies,  and  destroy  maga- 
zines.    In  front  he  occupied  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Austrian   army,   while  on  the  right  he  was  able  to  send 
detachments  to  the  south.     He  kept  Kray  so  completely 
employed  in    counteracting  his  pretended  designs,   that 
]m  did  not  dive  into  his  real  intentions ;  and  for  near  two 
iMmths,  Moreau  sought  nothing  further  than  to   amuse  HitaUe 
general    Kray ;    by    marches .  and    counter  marches,    by  ^"j^^lTto'di* 
threatened  sieges,   and  feigned  irruptions,   to   alarm  the  ^«i^^« 
Austrians  for  the  safety  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  pre-  wbUe  he 
rent  them  from    paying   any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  ^j^^ 
Italy.  Italy. 

While  professional  experience  and  tactical  skill  were  Bonaparte 
thus,  in  Germany,   overborne  by  the  paramount  power  of  fi^id*tor«- 
genius  ;   In  Italy  its  efficacy  was  still  more  forcibly,  bril-  ^*7*  ^® 
liantly,    and    successfully   exercised.     Informed    of   the  theFrendi 
critical  situation  of  Massena,  the  chief  consul  resolved  to  "^  '^* 
march  into  Italy  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  in  order 
to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.     On  the  15th  of 
May,  his  army  reached  St.  Bernard,  where  the  transporta- 
don  of  the  artillery  was  extremely  difficult :  but  by  sol-  ^^^u?^ 
£ers  inspired  with  enthusiastic   admiration  for  their  re-  march  over 
nowned  general,   the   difficulty  was   speedily  overcome ;  ^  *    ^*' 
every  piece   of   cannon  was  dismounted,  and  placed   in 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose* 
These  were  drawn  by  five  or  six  hundred  men,  according 
to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  piece ;  the  wheels  fixed  to 
poles,  were  borne   on  men's    shoulders;    tumbrib   were 
emptied,  and  placed  on  sledges,  together  with  the  axle- 
trees.     This  difficult  march  he  executed  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  notwithstanding  an  immense  train  of  artillery, 
he  had  made  his  way  through  all  the  defiles  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  enemy,  by  the  26th  of  May.   The  Austrians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Milan  and  Pavia.     The  French  van-  Progreniii 
guard  having  crossed  the  Po,  encountered  an  advanced  ^* 
corps  of  imperialists,  and  defeated  them  with  considerable 
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;  not  however  decisively.  The  maia 
body  of  the  Austrian  forces  now  arrived  from  Genoa,  and 
IVM.  fi'^^d  'ts  headquarters  at  Alessandria.  Bonaparte  caae 
forward  into  a  plain  between  Alessandria  and  Tortoiu, 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  general  engagement.  Tbt 
French  commander  with  the  van  of  the  army,  on  the  IJtIi 
of  June,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of  Marengo. 
Baitte  of  Early  the  following  morning,  he  saw  the  Austrian  tidk 
"^'  extending  opposite  to  him,  about  six  miles  m  lengdl. 
Dessaix,  with  the  rear  division  of  the  French,  waa  not  ytt 
arrived.  About  noon  the  battle  began:  Bonaparte,  though 
with  so  inferior  a  force,  withstood  the  weight  of  the  Aui- 
trian  column  with  equal  intrepidity  and  abihty.  The  ini' 
mense  host  however  of  the  imperialists  was  making  a  rerr 
powerful  impression.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  brgan 
to  give  war,  the  centre  and  right  to  follow  the  example, 
and  disorder  was  evident  through  the  whole  line.  TIk 
Austrians  perceiving  the  advantage,  pressed  forward,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  waa  inspirited  by  confident  expecta- 
tions of  certain  victory,  to  strike  a  finishing  blow,  'llit 
garrisott  of  Toriona,  seeing  the  confusion  of  the  cneaty, 
sallied  out,  and  nearly  surrounded  the  consular  troogw. 
niuiger  ot  Every  movement  appeared  to  forebode  the  total  over- 
lar«nn".'  '^i™^^  of  Bonaparte.  Undismayed  by  the  impending  dan- 
ger, the  general  was  foremost  among  the  ranks,  rallied 
his  troops,  and  led  them  again  to  batde  :  his  grand  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  a  route,  until  Dessaix,  who  was  now 
Means  of  near,  should  arrive.  To  render  the  overpowering  num- 
MtriiMiioii.  [jg^g  of  the  enemy  less  efficient,  he  seized  a  detlle  flanked 
by  the  village,  there  made  a  firm  stand,  bai-onet  to  bayo- 
net, though  the  Austrian  infantry  were  seconded  fay  a  (ttl- 
tery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  played  with  tremni- 
dous  effect.  This  unyielding  resistance  produced  the  con- 
sequence which  the  general  had  hoped;  the  rear  division 
now  arrived;  the  French  combatants  revived  by  this  rein- 
forcement, and  assisted  by  a  iresh  corps,  charged  the 
enemy  with  enthusiastic  ardour:  but  still  the  event  was 
extremely  doubtful,  when  a  movement  of  the  Austrian 
general  gave  a  fatal  turn.  Melas  found  he  could  not 
fWi  re  the  defile  ;  but  elated  with  success,  and  not  iafonned 
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that  the  reinforcement  was  arrived,  he  extended  his  line  in     CHAP. 
order  to  surround  the  enemy.     Bonapart^^,  perceiving  this        ^^.^ 
change  of  position,  instantaneously  saw  how  it  might  be      ^q^^ 
improved  :  hastily  he  abandoned  the  defile ;  and,  formed 
into  a  strong  column,  the  consular  troops  pressed  on  the 
Austrians  where  their  front  was  weakened  by  extension. 
Of  the  French,  besides  the  strength  of  their  disposition,  a 
great  portion  was  quite  fresh ;  the  Austrians,  besides  their 
weakened  arrangement,  were  fatigued  and  exhausted,  by 
the  preceding  eiForts  of  the  day.     The  French  broke  the  sigmi  vie- 
line  of  the  imperialists,  bore  down  all  before  them,  put  the  ^'7» 
enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a   victory 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.     All  the  united  efforts  of  decides  tbe 
Suwarrow  and  his  Russians,  of  the  Austrian  generals  and  [^L^ 
their  gallant  troops,  which  had  rendered  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1799  so  signally  successful  to  the  confederates, 
were  now  undone  by  tht  overwhelming  genius  of   Bona- 
parte.    The  fruits  of  all  the  British  subsidies  which  set 
those  operose  bodies  in  motion,  were  blasted  at  Marengo. 

The  Austrian  general  finding  it  impossible  any  longer  Armittioa 
to  defend  Italy,  applied  for  an  armistice  until  a  message  ^e^y^ 
should  be  sent  to  Vienna.    Bonaparte  granted  his  request,  c>ons^  and 
on  agreeing  to  a  conditional  convention,   the  validity  of  trian  eom- 
which  was  to  depend  upon  the  ratification  of  the  emperor,  "*»'^«"- 
and  the  consul  sent  an  envoy  offering  peace.     The  terms 
proposed  by  the  conqueror  were,  in  the  relative  state  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  wisely  moderate.     The  Austrian 
army  should  retire  within  the  line  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio;  the  Austrians  should  occupy  the  north- 
east corner  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Po  on  the  south,  and 
the    Mincio   on  the   west :  Tuscany  was  to  be  a  neutral 
state.     Whatever  answer  should  be  returned  from  Vienna 
to  these  propositions,    it   was   agreed  that  the  armistice 
should  not  be  broken  without  ten  days  previous  notice.  Italy  tor* 
Meanwhile  the  fortresses,  cities,  and  country,  in  the  north  Bonaparte, 
and  northwest  of  Italy,  all  surrendered  to  his  arms. 

Having  reconquered  Italy,  Bonaparte  next  consider-  ?rS]J?r** 
cd  its  political  settlement.     He  now  resolved  that  Lom-  ptatt  for 
bardy  and  Liguria  should  form,  instead  of  two,  one  very  Satwia- 
powerful  republic ;  and  declared  that  resolution  in  a  speech  ^^* 
at  Milan.    He  established  a  provincial  administration,  and 
Vol.  IV.  L  1 1 
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tinder  a  severe  contribution.    The  right  wing,  commanded    CH.\F. 
by  Lecourbe,  drove  the  Austrians  entirely  from  the  Ori- 


sons, and  entered  the  Tyrol ;  while  on  the  left,  a  new  army      j^q^^ 
of  French  and  Batavians  were  preparing  to  enter  Germany, 
to  penetrate  into  Franconia  and  Bohemia.      Animated  by 
the  exhortation  and  example  of  Britain,  and  supplied  by 
her  treasures,  the  emperor  had  hitherto  refused  the  terms 
offered  by    the   republicans ;    but,   as   their  armies   now 
menaced  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  he  judged  it 
expedient  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  which  Moreau,  with  the  ArmitiMie, 
approbation  of  Bonaparte,  granted  on  the  14th  of  July.  On  f,\p^fj' 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  St.  Julien,  envoy  from  Fran-  pca««. 
els,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  signed  at  Paris  the 
prt-liminaries  of  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  ;  on  the  part  of  the  French,  they  were  signed  by  Thetmpd- 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  ex-bishop  Talleyrand.  ^^J^\ 
Meanwhile,   the    emperor   received    a    subsidy    df    two  new  sub- 
millions   sterling    from    England,  and   had   concluded    a  u^^Um^ 
new  treaty,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  stipulated  for 
the  one   not  to  make  peace  without  comprehending  the 
other  :   the  emperor,  adhering  to  this  engagement,  endea-  Proposes 
voured  to  include  Britain  in  the  negotiation.      But  it  was  Bp-JS!"^ 
the  uniform  policy  of  Bonaparte,  to  detach  the  members  the  nego- 
cff  the  confederacy,  and  to  listen  to  no  terms  but  of  sepa-  ****""*• 
rate  peace.     The  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  prelimina-  Bonap«r(e 
Ties,   alleging  that  St.  Julien    had  exceeded  his  powers.  «f«»«« 
The  armistice  was  to  expire  on  the  7th  of  September  ;  the 
French  government  directed  its  generals  to  begin  hostili- 
ties that  day.     The  emperor  imputing  the  rupture  to  the     • 
French,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the   army,  and  endea- 
voured  to  rouse  the  force  of  Germany  in  defence  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  neutrality  hostile,  kept 
the  whole  north  of  Germany  in  the  same  inaction  with 
himself,  and  intimidated  its  weaker  princes  from  sending 
assistance  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  contributing  to 
die  repression  of  such  formidable  invaders.     His  imperial 
majesty  proposed  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  :    the 
chief  consul  declared,  that  he  would  not  waste  the  rest  of 
autumn  in  idle  conferences,  or  expose  himself  to  endless 
diplomatic  discussions,  without  securities  for  the  sincerity 
«f  the  enemy's  intontioiis  :  the  securities  which  he  de- 
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CHAP,    manded  were  Philipsbure,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt,  with  their 
^I^^V*    dependent  forts.     This  condition,  though  it  laid  the  herc- 
^9ua      ditary  dominions  of  Austria  in    a  great  measure    at  the 
Praloiiga-    mercy  of  the  enemy,  being   agreed  to  at  Hohenliodcn,  a 
^^.*{  ^**-' suspension  of  arms    was  concluded   for  forty- five   da¥i, 
commencing  from  the  :;ilst  of  September.      This  mtervil 
was  occupied  by  both  parties  in  formidable  preparations, 
^loreau^s   army  was  seconded  on   the  left  by  Angereau, 
prepared  with  the  Fr«.i)v.Ii  :md   Batavians  to   invade  Ger- 
many, fiv-'ii  the  Maine  ;   .uid  on  the  left  the  army  of  the 
Helvetic  Khiiic,  commanded  by  INIacdonald,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  entry  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  oo 
F.x|Mrx-      the  first  signal.     The  armistice  expiring,  the  army  of  the 
w?rwi'i*ot*  ^^'*'  crossing  the  Rhine^  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series 
hoAiilick-».    of  engagements,  penttrated  through  Franconia  to  thecoD- 
tJKill^^l^r-    ^>'^^*^  of  B'jhcmia,  and  ascertained  its  communication  with 
lU  wecvs.  ^jjg  armv  of  the  c^-ntre  in  Bavaria.      Macdonald,  def\iiup 
\w!i-tai»s.   the  severities  of  an  Alpine  winter,  pushed  forward  from 
the   Grisons  to  the  Valteline,  drove  the  Austrians  before 
him   wherever  he  came,   and   supported  by  the   armv  of 
Italv,  was  readv  to  advance  to  Austria,  menaced  bv  a  still 
m-^rc  formitUihle  d anger   from   ihc  west-      Moreau,  with 
the  ^rar./:  .m.i   icr*:rical   army,   resume  .1  v.Jt,:r.sive    cpcra- 
lun;>  or.    v.\<    Z^'S    ct    N   vc:iibcr.      The  A;is:rian>  com- 
w .1 '.". vl L  J.  i' y   : [*. :  a-  c ';; .. uk «.  J  Ji\M^   tV l:: ih  b rcthc r  ot  the  c  ni- 
Ti.:    •,    :v.a<;r^  a  '.  .r\    pviwvrli-l    rtS'siariCcr,    rtpiiU-ju    the 
rr.:",.h  a:iv.\,  a-.Ji  ^n  their  t^rn  aii^-ckinc:  iheir  posts,  ob- 
*  :;i7  *<.     :.i:a.  vl    c.  i".^.  .;;ru.'l.'    a^\a:::.\;^es.      Er.couragcJ    bv    these 
r-...". .\"      >^ccc>.-.>.  ;.'.^  \  j..r.K  prince  \eut;^rcd  a  i:-s:r.vrai  assault  en 
■  ■""*-  ;:*.v  './.vN  .■    i:;.  tr.:n\»  a:  H.^hex'.iindLn,  or.  the  3 J  of  De- 

..^  .  rv.kv*..vt  •ia««  iio  >^j*t^i  o«ts^<^  ti<>    iii.ircn, 
:.:../.  .  .   'v   'i.^  .1  .:..i\v  <hv^\vtr  ot  sr.v  w  .;:::;  sicct.  In  v.  I.lch 

.•^       ^«      .  >      ** •        «  «.  ..ti  Vi;.«.   K<«        k.4M«       V.>*«.  ^  .ki,^        L^k<kXJi4        L  t-.k  .,  mp 

*."....  .  ".  .•**.*.  .  '  •  11 

••>i>-»<>>>-*«Ka  •'. .       ^  ..i«^.  «.'i   \jt«.'  ?«kft«ak»v  t.%  a^  a  w*  .lie  ^>  n  c  &  all 

•       -  .  - 

■.     ■^'  ••-•.         I      —         -..  -.  ■..-       I-C**'^  —  -^-I'^.c-*        ••_«•-,.' 

•  •  "  *  i  •  • 

•  ■  .    .       .    .  .      ,    . 

[s..  ^:  V   N  .-.v..   :...:  .  ;   th.i:  cj*>:.v:r.,   *:  a  a:::iic:^:  when   :: 

t         .    ..•*     »      ■         ■  ■»  •-,-■.-  •  ..     -  -     -    -«.  ■-....     .^.      *  ..^  ......        «  In- 
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Austrians  with  their  usual  courage  maintained  the  conflict   CHAP, 
for  several  hours,  but  were  at  length  broken  by  the  impe-  J^il^T^ 
tuosity  of  the  French,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,      j^qq 
and  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  The 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.     The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  gam « de- 
decided  the  contest  :  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  J"*^*  "'" 
ftand  against  the  rapidly  advancing  line  of  armies,  every 
where   victorious.     The    British    court,   sensible  of  the 
alarming  situation  in  which  the  emperor  was  placed,  re- 
leased him  from  his  engagements  :  he  renewed  his  nego-  The  empe- 
liations  with  the  French^  which  have  since  terminated  in  {br  j|2[^. 
the  peace  of  Luneville  :  and  thus  ended  a  campaign  be-  Review  of 
tween  Austria  and  France,  in  which  German  valour,  dis-  ordioar" 
ciplinc,  tactical  skill,  and   military  experience,   having  to  cumpaign. 
contend  with  French  valour,  discipline,  experience,   and 
fkill,  invigorated  and  guided  by  genius,  demonstrated  the 
inejfficacy  of  mere  customary  cxpertness  and  precedented 
usage,  when,  in  new  combinations  and  arduous  circum- 
stances, they  had  to  conteod  with  rapid,  fertile,  and  ener- 
getic invention.     The  grand  design  of  Bonaparte  compre- 
hended every  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy  ;  uniform  in 
object,  and   consistent  in  plan,  he  with   rapid  versatility, 
varied  operations  as  circumstances  changed  ;  choosing  his 
generals  and  officers  according  to  their  fitness  ;  he  brought 
or  sent  with  the  mass  of  French  courage  and  force  trans- 
cendent ability  to  guide  it  to  its  ends  ;  and  thereby  com- 
pletely effected  his  purposes :  he  recovered  what  had  been  Waritteiv 
lost,  and  compelled  his  enemy  to  sue  for  peace,  which  had  ""iTi^^ 
been  constantly  and  avowedly  the  obiect  of  his  stupendous  l^*»i)ecand 
efforts  in  war. 

While  the  chief  consul  thus  crushed  every  hope  that  Operation 
Britain  had  derived  from  continuing  the  war  on  the  con-  Jsh^foreci] 
tinent,  this  country  undertook  several  expeditions,  either 
entirely  maritime,  or  in  which  her  naval  power  could  co- 
operate with  her  efforts  by  land.     A  Squadron,  under  the  Expetii- 
command  of  sir  Edward  Pellew,  attacked  the   southwest  ooastof 
of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  *"™n«^' 
silenced  the  forts,  and  cleared  the  shore  of  the  enemy  ;  a 
party  of  soldiers  then  landed   and   destroyed  the  forts.'' 

y  Annval  "Repsfcr,  l»no,  p  CIC. 
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■udc  cm  various  posts,  «rf-  ii^ 
were  taken,  m,  corvettelwmJ 
TUs  sacccsi  was  8€k>q  ftMk- 
snppBcA  destined  for  the  ale% 
Chi  die  8th  of  July,  sin 
w  toar  frigates  in  -the- 
oT  &e  Dart,  took 

in  number  thr«»;  ^"Pf'I'J 
damage.      An  ci^WI 
Jcmniah  Coghlan^   dxM  il^ 
and  is  a  signal  imstaisi^ 
energetic  courage,  and  tia 
m  British  heroism.  -Thk 
of  die  Viper'  Gutter; 
d  Fdlew,  and  watching  portUfl| 
tnnr  :  he  conceivied   a  '  destgnHf 
gnnboats  that  were  at  die  catliiil 
s}f  dk  inrhinir  ^  wtfh  the  permission  of  Pellew,  he  Mil 
the  aBKmy  tb  a  ten  oared  cutter  :  with  a  mfdsIii^MBaii;iiil 
c^hae«w  saifon^  the  gaDant  youth  determined  «m  Imairtiyi 
a  jua  hr%w  atoimtittg  three  twenty-four  poundeH^  sndlw 
>:\  -HHiaJv-rs^  h:\vin5  her  full  complement  of  men,  attl 
%*>;'»«  i^i-^tol  shot  of  three  batteries.     On  the  night  of  dtt 
t>2ih  ot  j»J^\  h<  anJ  his  valiant  comrades  undertook  die 
<H*cr|»ii>o  :    ih*:y  Soarded   the  brig,  and  though  her  crev 
<xM»si>:v:vt  of  eighty -seven,  charged  the  enemy,  who  made 
4  <«il!.inc  resistance,  and  repeatedly  repulsed   their  assait 
.i»»iT% :  bui  tUc  British  handful  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
%Uh  the  loH-*  of  one  killed  and  eight   wounded,  including 
tiu?  vivnwma  ulunt  himself,  our  twenty   countr}*men   orer^ 
|K>wc)\\l  thvir  eighty-seven  enemies,  and  made  a  prize  of 
i>K  Sii^Z     Sir  Charles  Hamilton**  appearing  with  a  smaD 
x^UHslr\»n  near  Cioree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  gover- 
nor xurrt^nJctri?,  and  a    British  garrison  took   immediate 
jSK*\x  »\ivn»  of  the  forts,  and  of  Joul,  a  dependent    factory. 
^>  Vu>;iut,  a  Ucot  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Borlaise 
W^iivu^   >\ith  a  military  force  under  the  orders   of  sir 
|u'»»v »  Muir;iy  Pulteney,  set  sail  on  a  secret  expedition* 


.  \..-    l..»iulon  t;H£i'tto,  Julv  lAh,  18(X). 

H  Ni.-  liUvi-ttui  wic  KdwunkVellew  «nd  lord  6t  Viiieent«  in  the  LoodOb. 
^HP^Ux  i4  Au^utt  VOkt  i^^'  b  Ixwleo  tiuette,  Mj  8t]^  tiUS. 
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Oae  object  of  this  was,  the  conquest  of  Belleisle  ;  but  the    chap. 
ftroiig   works  that  had  been  provided  for    the  defence  of  ,1^,.^,^. 
that  island,   discouraged   the    attempt.      The    armament      13^ 
therefore    procet:ded  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and   on    the  Attcpipt 
S5th  of  August,  arrived   before    the    harbour   of  Ferrol. 
Our  troops  effected  a  landing,  but  finding,  on   examining 
the  ground,  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place  would  be 
impracticable,  they  reemburked.    Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie, 
with  an  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
twenty   ships  of  the  line,   commanded  by  lord  Keith,  ap- 
peared off  Cadiz.      An  epidemic  disease  now   raged  in 
this  city  with  pestilential  violence.      The  governor  of  Ca- 
diz sent  a  letter  to  the  English  admiral,  stating  to  him  the 
•ituation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  universal  odium  which 
must  attend  an  attack  on  a  city  so  afEictcd  by  the  visita- 
tion of  heaven.     The  British  commander  replied,  that  as 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  to  be  employed  in  increas- 
ing the  naval  force  of  the   French  republic,   they  could 
^vcrt  an  attack  only  by  surrendering  the  vessels.     To  this 
requisition  the  governor  would  not  agree,  and  declared  a 
resolution   of  defending  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  works  were  very  strong  ;  the  strength,  however,  of 
the  place  was  much  less  formidable  than  the  dreadful  dis- 
temper, which  indeed  was  a  species  of  plague.    The  arma- 
ment proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  it  was  principally  destined  to  act.      A  Reduction 
detachment  reduced  the  island  of  Malta  :   there,  and  in  ^  '  ^^"^ 
Minorca,  lately   captured  from   Spain,  the   troops   were 
chiefly   stationed,  until  dispositions  were  made  to   carry 
into  effect  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

When  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  in  the  close  of  1799,  he  Zfffjtu 
had  conferred  the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  general 
Kleber.     Before  his  departure  he  had  made  overtures  for 
a  pacification  with  the  Ottomans ;  and  a  convention  for  Convcn- 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  settled  between  the   French  evacuation 
republic  and  the  Turks,  January  24th,   1800,  and  agreed  ^f»  *>>■«!»'' 
to  by  sir  Sidney  Smith.^     The  British  ministers  heard  of  guaranteed 
the  convention  before  they  were  informed  that  it  was  gua-  ,,py"sroliiL 
ranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and  apprehensive  that  if  the 

•  See  State  Paperiy  Xasuary  9Mt,  tlOO. 


CHAP-    Freach    srmy   r«tunied,   such   a   force   might   poimfjir 

^^^„-^^  affect  the  war  in  Italy  and   GermaOr,  ihty   onJcrtd  InnI 

IB>.      Keith  not  to  ratify  any  convention  formed  for  that  pv}B»c. 

Kk'Scr  hai-'mg  demanded   from  lord  Kcilh  s  smfe  ooodxi 

for  the  return  of  his  army  to  France,  the  BritUb  aAoAiA, 

(igreeilbly  tu  his  instr:icticH)s,  dcclarird  he  would  oot  vMa 

him  t«   pass  unmolested.      Meanwhile   the    grand  v'aia. 

with  a  Turkish  army,  hnvio^  taken    possir^sicni   of  tovi 

posts  which  the  French  had  evacuated,  dctnoridcd  the  in- 

Klebet  tht  mediate  surrender  of  Cairo.      General  Kleber,  urgiog  tioL 

-^^^  „.  the  English  were  hostile  to  the  convention,  refused  to  d» 

ncn  hoKi.  pnve  his  endangered  annv  of  so  important  a  station,  iti 

announced  his  intention  of  renewing  the  war.    On  the  lllfc 

of  M;irch,  he  attacked  3  body  of  TNirVs,  and  routed  llie* : 

he  then  en^gt:d  the  grxnd  armv,  and  obtained  n  conplcB 

victory.      The    British  court,  understanding  that  the  em- 

vcntinn  had  been  sanctioned  by  sir  Sidnty  Stniih,  thou^ 

not  pleased  with  an  act  in  whi<:b  they  considered  htm  » 

having  exceeded  his  instnictions,  to  preserve  the  chanctet 

Xe»  tKp>  °f  British  faith,  ordered  the  treaty  to  be  ratified.      Rkbo' 

?^Ji|^      consented  to  renew  the  negotiztion  ;  but  before  m>ner< 

kW.  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  was  himself  assassinated 

by  a  Turkish  aga,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by  gr^i- 

eral  Menou.      From  this  time  the  negotiation  appears  « 

have  been  discoiiiiuued,  and   Menou   to  have  resolved  M 

■  defend  Egypt  to  the  last.      Such  was  the  state  of  alTairs  ia 

W«t  In-     that  qoarter  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1  aOO.      In  the  Woi 

re™  of^      Indies,  the  important  island  of  Curacoa,  belonging  to  ihr 

f.iinc».      Dutch,  was  reduced  by  Britain.      In  the  East  Indies,  the    , 

dies,  *iie    Temalus  of  the  war  with  Mysore  were  completely  crushed.  | 

tiooofAT  ""^  ^^""l  Moniington,  now  created  marquis  Welleslev,  was  I 

SDiernor     wisely  and  successfully   employed  in  promoting  the  c'rri,  \ 

commercial,    literary,    and    political    improrement    of  ■    ' 

^"  country,  which  he  had  bo  effiictuaUy  freed    from  the  greii 

■*  military*  disturber  of  its  peace  aitd  happiness. 
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Britain — high  price  of  provisions^-^riots  in  September-^ 
disturbance  in  London*— ^vigour  and  activity  of  the 
volunteer  associations^-^the  tumults  are  quelled  without 
bloodshedm^^Negotiations  for  peace  with  France*^ 
French  propositions  deemed  inadmissible  by  Britain*'^ 
Last  meeting  of  the  British  parliament — inquiries  co?i' 
cernifig  the  price  of  corn — the  scarcity  i>,  by  opposi' 
.  tion^  imputed  to  the  war ^  which  ministers  deny — proposi- 
tions for  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the  price  of 
corn^^r ejected  with  great  disapprobation — regulations 
Jor  diminishing  consumption^  and  encouraging  importa^ 
tions — discussion  of  the  late  negotiation — supplies. — State 
of  affairs  at  the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament-^is' 
futes  with  the  northern  powers — public  law  of  Europe^ 
relative  to  belligerent  and  neutral  7iat ions. '-^Conduct 
of  the  northern  powers — Denmark'-^and  Siveden^^ 
discussion  with  Denmark* — Russia — rise  and  prO' 
gress  of  PauPs  efimity  to  Britain — interest  of  all  Jia-* 
tions  to  cultivate  peace  with  Britain — efforts  of  Bona- 
parte  to  promote  the  hostile  intentions  of  Paul  towards 
Fngland-^lawless  acts  of  Paul — embargo  on  British 
shipping. — northern  confederacy — the  subject  is  discus- 
sed  in  the  united  parliament — unexpected  change  of  min- 
istry.— Short  revieuo  of  the  late  eventfid  administration 
~^Mr.  Pittas  situation^  the  most  arduous  of  any  recorded 
ifi  the  history  of  cabinets — new  administration — alarm- - 
ing  illness  of  the  king-^anxious  concern  of  the  people — 
recovery. ^—Inquiries  concerning  the  last  catnpaig7i-^ 
supples — loans — taxes— -^idditional  imposts  upon  paper — 
effects  of — liberal  and  wise  bill  of  lord  Moiray  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtor s-^fart her  regulations  for  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  wheats-session  rises. 

IN  Britain,  the   year  1800  was  chiefly  distin*    crtAP. 

guished  by  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    ^"^^^^' 

This  dreadful  evil  had  progressively  increased  during  the 

VoT,.  IV,  M  m  m 
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CHAP,  summer ;  bul  was  borne  with  meritorious  patience,  in  the 
J~^^J^  hopes  and  belief,  that  the  growing  crop,   alleged  to  be 
1800.     generally  promising,  would  remove  the  calamity.     When 
Uritaiu      harvest  commenced,  the  prices  fell  with  considerable  rapid* 
of  pruv?.^  ity,  upwards  of  one-fourth.     But  in  September,  while  the 
liiota  *      ^^^^^^  ^^>U  continued  general  that  the  crop  was   abundanti 
Scptcro-    bread  again  rose ;  and  reports  were  spread  that  the  evils 
proceeded  chiefly  from  monopolizers  combining  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  public   distress;   and  facilitating  the 
efficacy  and  extent  of  their  combinations  by  paper  curren- 
cy.    Ever  prone  to  judge  and  to  act  from  present  impulse, 
without  investigation  of  cause,  or  reflection  on  consequence^ 
the  multitude  easily  swallowed  these  opinions  ;  and  many 
persons  thought,  by  intimidation  and  force,  to  reduce  the 
Dittnrbiin.  price  of  bread.     In   manufacturing   towns   riots  began, 
^^*Y^"* especially  at  Birmingham;  thence  they  reached  London. 
In  the  night  preceding  Monday  the   15th  of  September, 
inflammatory  bills  were  posted  on  the  monument,  urging 
the  people  to  rescue  themselves  from  famine  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  monopolists  and  fore- 
stallers.     In  the  morning  a  mob  appearing  in  Marklane, 
insulted  the  corn  dealers,  and  clamorously  demanded  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  bread.      Mr.  Combe,  the  lord 
mayor,  justly  and  forcibly   represented   to  the  popujjice 
that  turbulence  and  violence    could  only  aggravate    the 
evil  of  which  they  complained.      Being  obliged  by  their 
obstinacy,  to  read  the  riot  act,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
Vipiur      dispersing   them  without   military    aid.       The    riot  was 
I  *of  Ihc'  afterwards  renewed ;  and  though  the  mob   was   violent, 
Toluiktcrr  the   chief  magistrate,    now  supported  by  the  volunteers, 
tions.'*       still    hoping   to  quell  them    without   bloodshed,    did   not 
The  f  11-     ordur  the  associations  to    fire.      For   several  days    there 
'""n*  Y^  were  tumults  in  different  parts  of  the  city ;  but  the  ready 
witlioiit     attendance  and  firmness  of  the  volunteers  intimidated  the 
*^'  *^    populace,  and  without  actual  use  of  arms  repressed  the 
commotions. 
Negotiu-  While  negotiations  had  been  carrying  on  between 

lions  for     Austria  and  France,  the    British  government  intimated  a 

peace  witli         ,  ...  .  ° 

Kraijcc.  desire  of  being  included  in  a  treaty  for  peace.  The 
chief  consul,  informed  of  this  intimation,  authorized  Mr. 
Otto,  a  gentleman  who  was  then  employed  in  England  as 


mm  OP  vnomx  m.  4ro 

e  of  prisoners,  to  demand  an  expla-    pliAJP. 
h  praposals,  and  to  request  that  a  truce  ,^,-„><^ 
tely  be  concluded  between  the  French  and      igoo. 

1  and  land.  The  British  govemoient 
diness  to  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  a  con- 
red  that  a  naval  armistice  had  never  been 
1  France  and  England  during  a  negotia- 
|he  preliminaries  had  beep  actually  signed ; 
I  ^ving  rise  to  disputes  might  obstruct 
nte  a  pacification.  M.  Otto  answered, 
1  of  the  chief  consul  was  made  in  conse- 
r  of  Britain  to  negotiate  jointly  with  the 
t  view  an  English  armistice  would  be  an 
!  French,  for  the  obvious  disadvantages 
J  the  truce  with  Austria.  The  armistice 
ibgland,  aa  a  joint  negotiator  with  Austria 
Itips  of  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
of  nAvigatioD  as  before  the  war:  that 
ind  Alexandria,  should  be  in  a  similar 
1  Ulm,  Philipsburg,  and  Ingolatadt;  and 
',  all  French  and  neutral  vessels  should  be 
Atpply  each  garrison  with  provisions  and 
't  the  squadrons  which  formed  the  blockade 
at,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  should  return  into 
r  at  least  retire  from  the  respective 
Grenville,  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
3  the  principle  of  the  armistice,  as  afford- 
I  France,  in  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Mat  any  equivalent  to  England,  proposed  a 
jgect  more  equal  in  principle.  This  plan  pro- 
I  means  of  defence  from  being  conveyed  into 
of  Malta,  or  any  of  the  ports  of  Egypt,  but 
die  necessaries  of  life  to  be  introduced  from  time 
t  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  bIock> 
st,^  Toulon,  «nd  Other  French  ports,  but  tended 
t  all  naval  or  military  stores  from  being  convey- 
-  by  sea ;  and  the  ships  of  war,  in  those  ports, 
ig  removed  to  any  other  station.  The  French 
U,  not  satisfied  with  these  propositions  offered 
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CHAP,    this  alternative :  if  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  a  sepa- 
LXVllj.   j.j^^g    negotiation,  her    scheme  would    be    adopted ;   but, 
IROO      ^^  she  should  insist  on  a  general  negotiation,  the  French 
French       project    must  be  accepted.     Lord  Orenville  insisted  on 
SoDideem-  he  terms  that  had  been   already  offered  by  Great   Bri- 
riWe  b^"***"  ^^°'     After   a   fruitless  discussion,  M.   Otto   intimated 
Priiaiq.      that  the  joint  negotiation   was   at   an  end;    but   added, 
that  the  first  consul  was  disposed  to  receive  any  over- 
tures for  a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain :  to  which 
proposal  the  British  government,  true  to  their  ally,  gave 
a  decided  negative* 
Last  meet.         Tu£    last    British   parliament  met   on   the    lOth   at 
jjg^?[j^^^*^^  November  1800,  in  order  to  despatch  the  most  urgent 
Uamcnt.      business  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  united  legiala- 
inqiiiricK    ture.     The  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  their  atten- 
the  price    tiou   Were,  the   overtures   to   a  peace  with    the    French 
of  oopn.      republic ;  the  high  price  of  provisions ;  and  the  imme- 
The  scar-    diatc  supplies  for  the  national  service.     The  opponents 
o*M<»ition  ^^  ministry  endeavoured,  as  in  the  former  year,  to  charge 
imputed  lo  the  scarcity  to  the  account  of  the  war  i  but  ministers  still 
^hicTi^n'in-  Continued  to  resist  this  allegation.    In  considering  dearth, 
Mters  (Jen) .  the  first  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  its  cause  was  an 
insufficiency  in  the  crop.      Committees  of  the  houses  were 
appointed  to  investigate  facts ;  and  reported  that  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  was,  that  the  crop  was  defective  about  one- 
fourth.     To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  greater  number  in 
both  houses  proposed  the  encouragement  of  importation 
both  of  com  and  rice,  the  prevention  of  export,  the  use  of 
substitutes   in   the   mixture   of  quality,  and   diminution, 
both  by  precept  and  example  of  the  quantities  consumed* 
FroposJ-      Propositions  were   offered   for    positive    interference,   in 
^oii^  tor      order  to  compel  the  sale  of  wheat,  both  in  corn  and  flour, 

the  inter-  .  •  .        '  ,  ' 

eiioe  of  the  at  prices  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,  which,  according  to 
J?uhc  price  ^^^  calculation  of  the  proposers,  should  allow  an  equitable 
ofxoin,  benefit  to  the  venders  and  raisers  of  these  commodities. 
Jt  was  argued,  that  there  were  certain  prices  which  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  the  farmer  in  point  of  labour,  profit, 
and  rent,  which  might  be  ascertained  in  defective  as  well 
as  abundant  crops;  and  that  the  present  circumstances 
required  a  deviation  from  the  usual  principles  of  policy* 
T^Ut  it  was  answered)  that  compulsory  means,  employed 
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by  the   legislature,  respecting  that  species  of  propcrtyt    CHAP. 
were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  every  kind  ^^^^i!*" 
of  property ;  regard  to  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished      igQQ 
the  British  laws  and  constitution.     Upon  what  principle  rejected 
could  you  compel  the  farmer  or  corn  merchant  to  bring  that  disappro. 
article  to  market  upon  less  advantageous  conditions  than  ^^'^* 
other  commodities  ?  by  diminishing  the  security  of  the  corn 
dealer's  property,  you  impel  him  to  withdraw,  and  deter 
others  from  employing  so  much  capital  in  that  commodity 
as  would  be  otherwise  applied,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  scarcities.     These   views  being  adopted  by  great  ReguU- 
majorities  in  parliament  without  interfering  in  the  price,  JijJJJ*,,^. 
they  proposed  to  remedv  the   evil  bv   diminishine   con-  »"g  «»«- 

.  ,  '.  1        ^    A  J  sumption, 

sumption,  and  encouragmg  supply.  Acts  were  passed  and  cnemi- 
for  enjoining,  for  a  specified  time,  the  use  of  mixed  and  JJ,^5™" 
inferior  kinds  of  bread,  and  for  encouraging  importation 
by  granting  very  extraordinary  bounties.  Recommenda- 
tions were  added  to  all  families  and  individuals,  to  be  as 
economical  as  possible  in  the  use  of  bread.  Distillation  of 
spirits  was  also  suspended,  that  luxury  might  not  employ 
grain,  so  much  wanted  for  necessaries.  These  were  the 
general  objects  of  the  enactments  or  exhortations  of  legis- 
lature, for  meeting  the  scarcity. 

Discussing  the  negotiation,  a  great  majority  in  par-  niscnfwion 
liament  approved  highly  of  the  resolution  of  government,  negotia-  ^ 
not  to   conclude  a  separate  peace.     The    opponents    of  ^*°"- 
administration  predicted  that  Britain  would  ultimatly  be 
compelled  to  accede  to  a  separate  plan  of  pacification.  The  Supuriei. 
supplies  required  were  voted,  the  British  parliament  was 
prorogued  in  the  end  of  December,  and  the  united  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  met  for  the  first  time, 
January  22d,  1801. 

Besides  the  war  in  which  Britain  was  actually  engag-      igoi. 
ed,  she  was  now  likely  to  be  exposed  to  hostilities  from  a  f^^^  ^^' 
confederacy  of  the   northern  powers.     The   right   of  a  mectinp;  of 
belligerent  state  to  prevent  neutral  ships  form  conveying  pariu"*^ 
to  the  opposite  party  ammunition  or  stores  that  may  ena-  ^^^°^' 
ble  him  more  effectually  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  involved 
in  the  laws  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence.     The 
general  principle  has  been  admitted  in  modem  Europe  by 
.maritime  Btates,  and  various  treaties  have  been  formed, 
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^ms  to  be  prohibited.     To  ezerciie 
abrj^ashr  necessary  that  the  nations  at 


i-'iuz  21:7^  t  cBcmsoiiarT  power  of  searching  sUps 

-rznc  cooTiaband  commodities  to  Ae 


ns  Tttmc  hmi  been  niuformly  admitted,  till  the 

w .  who,  a  vish  to  humble  Britain,  and  die 

'"^       ^50^.   IT  rsicmr  far  ihe*r  merchandise  a  freer  vent  tli«i 

7x  r^r  rxif  £X2sdsr  maritime  code  of  public  law 

«I  coniiederacv  st}*led  the  armed  neutrat 

iz^  rjv^scmr  n!  Hilinri  and  the  northren  powers.   Dur^ 

ic"  ^  present  war,  Russia,  the  prindpil 

a!!iK>ce,  being  inimical  to  France,  had 

ik-rice-i  rrr-r  tsni  :<  commerce  that  could  interfere  wiA 

t  22c  :dlT-s  :r  Eaip&si.     Sweden  and  Denmark  had  ofica 

"*  *^    zns3ire"x  XT  rjrcrahiad  traffic,  and  ships  had  been  seized 

X  ^41-     ^   zit;  "r-:r'r.x2c«  cf  Ae  British  cruisers,  employed  to  prc^ 

Cr^,-..r*^     ■'sk:  uxkxwfi^  :s:>MTs  into  the  harbours  of  the  enemy. 

il^^v.*\T%;r:tacrs  isi  replies  had  been  reciprocally  and  re- 

:«-jer:I'^  i&k^,  ar>i  had  terminated  on  the  one  hand  widi- 

-cv  r..^^:r^.  ATvi  oa   the   other  without  preventing  the 

,-Tr:;?uuirc?  r:^ir  of  the  northern  contraband  traffic,  or 

::.    >-     ?»>    s.:Arch  *f  ships   which    traded.      In    this 

"^  ^'  •     -J  \  iT;,  irhen  a  dispute  between  a  Danish 

—  . .  -     .        .     .  .:  .\  r.:  r:  k  f  merchantmen,  introduced  into 

..    v«     -  -     .  ■»   r:"'.:::^'  rrinciple  of  the  maritime  law  of 

/   .  l'^..ri  ■..-.Ji  admitted  to  Britain,  as  a  belH- 

^,   ,       X  .'  -     :.  T  r-t  ,m'  searching  vessels  not  sailing  under 

.      * ...  ^vc.r:.J  that  the  company  of  a  ship  of 

,  ^      .     , . ;.-.   ;-.>.v.*c  Visscls  from  being  liable  to  examina- 

,         ,  •.    Vx    :.-h  c".\\^y  at  Copenhagen  stated  to  the 

:";    -..irl,  :hc  jct  that  had  taken  place,  and  the 

.,,".     '.  •:>  'L:>::f;cation/     The  Dane  admitted 

«  .  ^       .  .    r ■    *i   • '•'  <-^-''^»  and  maintained  the  principle 

.  ■•         •    :*    ".'--lie    law.     The    English  minister 

V  .  •  -^     ;":•.-:   :^^"*.ni  of  historv  and  actual  convcn- 

,    ,  ■ :  y:c  h,iJ  ever  been  recognised;  second- 

^  -:        vx  ,  -.  v^'u'a  amount  to  a  virtual  renuacia- 
^    .   .-t   ^;.l^:^:;  because  the  smallest   ship  of 

^^   V  .  ,  v.-       '.^^V,  l*'>V  f Scccoriv-poiiilriui*hcr*'fi 
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war,  by  accompanying  the  largest  fleet  of  merchantmen,    chap. 
might  secure  the  import  of  any  quantity  of  contraband  ^^^^^"^ 
stores  into  the  harbours  of  the  enemy.     The  Danish  min*      ^^^^ 
isfer  continued  to  support  the  principle,  but  without  either 
documents  or  apposite  arguments.     He  alleged  that  the 
belligerent  party  had,  in  the  honour  of  the  neutral  party, 
sufficient  security  that  ships  of  war  should  not  be  employ- 
ed to  guard  the  conveyance  of  contraband  articles.     To 
rest  upon  the  honour  of  another  state,  the  maintenance  of 
any  right  which  she  could  enforce  by  her  own  power,  little 
suited  the  policy  or  greatness  of  Britain.    Our  ambassador 
firmly,  but  temperately,  stated  and  repeated  the  determina- 
tion of  Britain  to  search  neutral  ships  steering  towards  the 
enemy^s  country,  by  whatever  convoy  they  might  be  at- 
tended.    Similar  discussions  and  intimations  took  place  at 
London  between  the  Danish  ambassador  and  lord  Grenville. 
Britain,  averse   to  hostilities,  if  they  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  released  the  Freya,  a  frigate  belonging  to  Den- 
mark  which  had  been   taken   in   protecting  contraband 
stores,  but  maintained  her  right  to  the  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple.    Sweden  also  took  a  part  in  the  dispute,  and  main- 
tained the  principles  of  public  law  asserted  by  Denmark.^ 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  however,  could  not  have  ventured 
to   persist   in  maintaining  a  naval  claim   which  Britain 
chose  to  dispute.     But  another  state  now  not  only  joined,  Kunia, 
but  headed  the  contest.     The  emperor  Paul,  in  1799  so 
eager  a  cooperator  with  Austria  and  Britain,   was   now 
become  violently  hostile  to  both.  Conscious  that,  in  Italy,  Rite  and 
the  brilliant  events  of  that  campaign  had  been  principally  ^''^^S^Ten- 
owing  to  the  Russian  host,  he  saw  that  the  court  of  Vienna  ^^^^  5*^ 
regarded  the  eflbrts  of  the  Russians  with  jealousy,  and 
forebore  granting  them  the  praise  which  they  deserved. 
This  disposition  which  had  before  partially  appeared,  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  readily  perceived  in  the  Austrian 
gazette  account  of  the  battle  of  Novi.     The  exposure  of 
his  armies  in  Switzerland  in  the  latter  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  the  departure  of  the  Austrians,  he  imputed  to 
the  same  malignant   and  unwise  jealousy,  and  conceived 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  the  Russians  to  encoun- 

g  See  Scale  Papers  1800,  memoriula  between  Sweden  and  other  conrti  of 
Eorope,  tVom  September  17cb,  ta  the  Ckd  of  the  year. 
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CHAP,    ter  the  chief  danger,  while  the  Austrians  should  reap  the 
glory  as  well  as  the  benefit.     Under  these   impressiona. 


1801.      ^^  ^^^  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  scene  of  war.    Not 
without  reason   offended  with   the   illiberal   and   hurtful 
policy  of  Austria,  so  very  inimical  to  the  great  objects  of 
the  combination,   he  had  included  the  other  ally  in  his 
suspicion  and  displeasure.     The  carnage  of  the  Russians 
in  Holland,  arising  from  their  own  precipitate  valour,  he 
imputed   to  intentional  exposure  by  their  British  allies : 
with  these  causes  of  disgust,  real  respecting  Austria,  and 
imaginary  towards   England,   many  other  circumstances 
were  combined  to  impel  a  monarch,  that  had  neither  saga- 
city nor  patience  for  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy.     Since  his  secession,  he 
rapidly  became  hostile  to  his  former  allies :  his  enmity  to 
England  fast  growing  in  his  weak  and  violent  mind,  was 
roused   into  immediate  action  by  the  capture  of  Malta, 
without  being  ceded  to  him  as  grand   master :  he  was 
now  seized  with  a  desire  of  giving  law  to  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world  by  sea,  as  the  former  year  he  had  pro- 
Kffortsof    posed  to  dictate  to  the  first  m ili tar v  power  by  land.   Bona- 
to  promote  parte  comprehending  the  character,  and  learning  the  pre- 
!nu?nSon^^^   Sent  dispositions  of  Paul,  immediately  conceived  a  design 
of  Paul       of  rendering  the  mighty  power  of  this  weak  and   capri- 
Kiijfiami.     cious  moniirch,an  instrument  for  promoting  the  schemes 
of  France  against  England  :  his  genius  formed  and  direct- 
ed the  northern  confederacy,    that   all   maritime  Europe 
might  johi  in  enmity  to  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.      Paul, 
the  puppet  of  passion  and  caprice,  no  sooner,  declared  his 
resolution  to  renew  and  extend  the  armed  neutrality,  than, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  the  law  of  na- 
Embar;;o     tions,  he  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the  shipping  and  pro- 
hhippVii-'/    perty  of  British  subjects,   though    he  professed  not  to  be 
Lawless       .jt  war  with  this  countrv.     Against  such  an  act  of  flagrant 

acts  ot  ...'..  . 

Paul.  and  hiwless  injustice,  mere  diplomatic  remonstrance,  Bri- 

tish ministers  knew,  could  be  of  little  avail  :  they,  there- 
fore, prepared  u  maritime  force,  which  should  teach  the 
weak  and  capricioub  tyrant  that  neither  the  subjects  nor 
the  rights  of  Britain  were  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
While  the  armament  was  preparing,  however,  attempts 
were  made  bav/ecn  Briluin  and  the  two  smaller  powers 
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the  north,  to  adjust  their  difTerenccs  amicably ;  but  as    CRAP. 
if  continued  to   insist  upon   their  claims,  and  Britain 


Id  not  renounce  her  valuable  right   which  she  well      i^oi, 

she  had  force    to  maintain,   it  appeared  that  force 
le  must  decide  the  contest.      An  embargo  was  laid  on 
jihips  of  northern  powers.      Nothing  is  more  evident,  J[5i^^^  ^/ 
that  the  commercial  exertious  of  Great  Britain,  pro-  to  cuitiTate 
»dng  the  industry  and   arts   of  the  various  countries,  ^riuSnT* 
which  she  traffics,  and  exchanging  surplus  for  supply, 
ifits  respectively  and  jointly  every  country  within  the 
range  of  her  trade :  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  aH 
le  countries   that  her  commerce  should  continue  and 
srease,  by  which  their  emolument  and  gratification  con- 
ic and  increase  in  the   same  proportion :  her   capital, 
ility,  and  skill,  stimulate  their  most  lucratively  produc- 
labours,  and  enable  them   to  purchase  imported  ac- 
minodation  and  luxuries  :  as  the  commerce  of  England 
so  much  connected  with  her  navy,  it  is  advantageous  to 
other  industrious  nations,  that  her  maritime  greatness 
»uld  flourish  :  enmity  to  the  naval  power  of  England  in 
\j  country  that  has  valuable  commodities  to  export,  and 
^,  ^fishes  with  these   to   purchase   necessary  or  pleasurable 
'^bsbports,  is  contrary  to   every  principle  of  sound  policy, 
^^iskA  must  arise  from  envy,  jealousy,  or  some  illiberal  or 
k vfUiwise  motive,  and  not  from  well  digested  projects  either 
r^-of  accumulation  or  ambition:  yet,  not  Paul  only,  the  dupe 
•.,V^  every  whim  and  caprice,  but  other  monarchs  of  much 
"^ore  respectable  understanding,  were  persuaded,  or  im- 

•  ipelled  from  jealousy,  to  seek  hostility,  which  both  indi- 
ifectly  and  directly  must  impair  their  commercial  resources.  Northern 

*.|-lind  diminish  their  naval  power.     Denmark  and  Sweden  confeticra- 
teanifested  a  determination  to  cooperate  with  Paul. 

•  The  discussion  with  the  northern  powers  was  one  of  The  sub- 
die  principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  {^,®j^,j^n 
first  session    of  the    united   parliament*      The    question  the  united 
%^Iuch  thence  arose,  called  forth  on  both  sides  very  inge-  raent"' 
V  ilious  and  able  investigations  of  the  maritime  public  laws, 
\  'which  both  parties  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  natural 

•  'Jurisprudence,  and  consideration  6f  the  end  of  all  laws, 

•  tile  mutual  and  reciprocal  protection  and    benefit  of  the 
"'parties  concerned  from  general  and  acknowledged  usage. 

Vol.  IV.  N  n  n 
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OKAF.    and  definitive  and  specific  contract.     A  great  majority  of 
^^^.^^  both  houses  concurred   in   thinking,  that  the  pretend4Bd 
IK^,     claims  of  the  states  in  question  violated  the  law  of  na« 
tions ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  just  in  England  to  reaist 
their  attempts ;  and  considered  the  assistance  which  tbia 
illegal  traffic  might  convey  to  the  enemy  as  so  importaoC^ 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  employ  force  for  its  preventkni. 
In  the  month  of  February,  a  very  unexpected  altera* 
tion  took  place  in  the  British  cabinet,  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  principal^  coadjutors.     For  this  un« 
foreseen  change  various  causes  were  alleged ;   a  prevalent 
and  popular  opinion  was,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  peace  was  deemed  necessary,  and  that  minis* 
ters  who  had  manifested  such  hostility  against  the  ruleti 
of  France,  could  not  consistently  be  ostensible  counsellors 
of  peace  :  this,  however,  was  an  hypothesis  that  displayed 
neither  a  discriminating  nor  comprehensive  view  of  the 
objects  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.    From  the  commencement 
of  the   war,    the  minister  uniformly   professed   to    seek 
security,  and  to  desire  peace  whenever  it  should  be  attain- 
able  with  security:  he  had  repeatedly  tried  negotiation 
with  the  French  republic,  ministers  even  had  made  over- 
tures to  the  chief  consul.      When  Bonaparte,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  1800,  proffered  negotiation,  the   chief  ground   of 
rejection  was  the  instability  of  the  new  government.      lo 
autumn  1800,  after  the  events  of  the  summer  had  ascer- 
tained  the    firmness  of  the  consular  establishment,   our 
cabinet  ofTered  to  treat,  and  the  negotiation    was    broken 
off  merely  by  a  difference  about  terms.     Before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  power  of  the  French   rulers,   from  signal 
success,  acquired  additional  strength.      Britain  being  left 
by  her  continental  ally,  and  likely  to  be  engaged   in  new 
hostilities,  there  were  more  forcible  reasons  to  incline  Mr. 
Pitt  to  peace,  than  at  any  of  the  periods  when  he  made 
overtures  for  conciliation :    recollecting  and  considering 
these  circumstances,  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  jus- 
tify the  theory  that  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his  office  from  un- 
willingness to  be  the  adviser  of  peace ;  and  his  subse- 
quent  conduct   contradicts,    instead    of   confirming    the 

k  Eiecpt  the  dnkc  of  Porttand. 
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ttypposiuon*     Of  the  other  miDisters,  arguing  from  their    ^M^» 
^former  measures  and  policy,  I  can  find  none  that  could  be   ^^^^^^ 
fairly  inferred  to  be  hostile  to  conciliation  with  France^ 
eltcept   Mr.    Windham,  the   friend   and  votary   of  Mr. . 
Burke.      The  grounds  alleged   by   ministers  themselves 

1^  -  for  their  retreat  from  their  posts,  have  a  much   greater 
share  of  intrinsic  probability,  and  are  supported  by  vari- 
~oos  evidences  direct  and  circumstantial. 

In  the   discussion  of  union  with  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt 

«  Mul  his  supporters  repeatedly  mentioned  the  satisfaction 

^  0f  the  catholics,  as  more  practicable  under  an  extended 

r  Mid  united  legislation,  than  a  confined  and  separate;  and 

ke  either  by  express  stipulations  had  pledged  himself,  or 

"-1^  general  assurances  had  impressed  many  others  with  a 
persuasion,  that  when  the  union  should  be  effected,  he 
Would  be  the  advocate  of  the  catholic  claims.  I  have 
indeed  unquestionable  information,  that  many  before 
iadverse,  were  induced  to  support  the  union  by  a  conviction^ 
'that  Mr.  Pitt  would  speedily  follow  it  by  a  proposition 
•suisfactory  to  the  catholics  ;  that  strenuous  unionists  con* 
*  jddered  Mr.  Pitt  as  bound  to  introduce  and  support  such 
il  measure  ;  and  litde  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  project 
which  should  be  proposed  by  such  a  minister,  would  be 
finally  adopted. 

•"  But  another  difficulty  arose  which  proved  to  be  unsuri| 
fliountable  ;  the  virtues  by  which  our  monarch  is  distm- 
ipiished,  are  not  mere  effusions  of  pleasing  temper,  or  even 

.  Mniable  dispositions ;  his  is  a  benevolence  confirmed  by 

.  moral  principle,  and  conscience,  at  once  expanded  and 
directed  by  religion :  in  his  relations  and  conduct  to  man, 
Jie  regarded  his  duty  to  God ;  and  in  contemplating  the 

: .  4tegagements  which  he  had  incurred,  he  considered  the 
^Being  to  whom  he  had  called  as  a  witness ;  by  his  coronation 
oath,  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion, 
JMtablished  by  law  :  the  proposed  changes  he  regarded  as 
Iboonsistent  with  that  oath,  and  would  agree  to  no  project 
/of  policy  which  was  not  sanctioned   by  his  conscience. 

*  :]M[r.  Pitt,  it  appears,  was  so  far  engaged  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  catholics,  that  when  unable  to  execute  such 
sm  important  measure,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  ; 
this  is  die  moat  probjSkUc  and  best  authenticated 


mind  Ls  in  X  ti^  ox^ 
-— nnw»"i  -Tiia  4e:£'-ptMaei9ian  ;  ne  is  oeither  a  j 
-^  -:cm»  -r  :o  le:  :ii  any  other  way  than  he  i-^n 
^  jjc  jc.:3«i(Mi ,  anrf  perhaps  there  otver  w^  . 
■rap-  n  jU  iJu  contentimu  r,f  debate,  and  t 
jinaziwe.  »  compietely  retained  the  commas  at  his  tntm 
^wKT^  anii  pauion.1 :  neither  the  poi^ancy  of  a  Sfacriiim, 
acr  the  «r«iiiih  cl'  a  Fox,  could  move  him  from  me  ^uxn 
rm  which  he  rrwilved  to  aiand.  The  integrity  of  WlUj^ 
Fire  the  secfinrf,  aa  at  William  Ptu  the  first,  wa»  imimr 
peached-  After  seventeea  years,  he  retired  from  oScc, 
with  an  annuity  scarcely  Jiire  thousand  pounds ;  an  infinitely 
JM*  provision  than  his  talents  might  have  secured  by  ibc 
HHtapK  ot  tu«  orifpsal  prpfcssioo  :  but  to  such  a  aumdf 
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I    money  must  be  a  vety  secondary  object :  a  passion  much    CHAF. 
i    vore    appropriate    than    avarice    to    superior    minds,    is  .^^^^^ 
^  imbition.   Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  very  early  age,  sought  power,  and      jj^i/ 
ll* acquired  it  by  the  fame  of  his  personal  qualities  ;  how  he 
employed  it   may  be  best   seen   from  results.  «  When   he 
became  minister,  he  found  the  country  in  a  very  exhausted 
fttite,  he  readily  perceived  that  the  extension  of  commerce, 
Wiprovement  of  finance,  and  promotion   of  public  credit, 
"Were  objects  of  the  most'  urgent  and  immediate  concern  : 
1^.  justly  concluding  that  peace  was  much  more  favourable  to 
fj  trade  and  revenue  than  war,  he  set  out  as  the  votary  of  a 
),  pacific  policy.      During  many  years  of  his  administration, 
.'  commerce,  finance,  and  credit  were  extremely  flourishing: 
;    Ills  scheme  for   paying  off  the  national  debt,   was  very 
"eflfectual  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  diminished 
I  Ae  burdens  of  the  war.'      His  principles  of  foreign  policy 
pj'jrcre  those  which   his  ablest   predecessors  had  adopted; 
.^  that  the  interposition  6f  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
^    aent  is  expedient,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the  balance 
:Of  power,  for  the  security  of  Britain,  and  the  independence 
of  Europe  :  the  application  of  this  principle  to  Holland,  was 
by  all  approved ;  in  the  case  of  the  imperial  confederacy, 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  Pitt  repressed,  and  in  a  great 
measure   dissolved,    a   combination    that    was   extremely 
;    dangerous  to  neighbouring  states.     No  part  of  his  policy 
was  more  discriminately  wise  than  his  conduct  in  the  first 
.  years  of  the  French  revolution ;  he  carefully  avoided  not 
only  interposition,  but  even  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
concerning  the  new  system  and  doctrines,  while  they  did 
BOt  disturb  this  country.     Even  when  they  became  preva- 
lent here,  while  he  adopted  the  most  effectual  precautions 
for  preventing  their  pernicious  operation  in  Britain,  he 
carefully  forbore  any  allusion   to   their   consequences  in 
France  ;    he    and  his   coadjutors    observed    the    strictest 
neutrality  between  the  internal  parties  of  France,  and  the 
contending  powers  of  France  and  of  Germany.   In  the  war, 
en  a  fair  view  of  the  evidence^  on  both  sides,  there  now 
remains  little  doubt  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors  ; 

i  Sec  accounts  presented  to  die  house  ot' corDmoo'*-,  of  the  public  funded 
4ebt,  and  the  reduction  thereof.  No.  G.  p.  8. 
k  See  this  YOlume,  ehftp.  1. 
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CHAP,  but  on  the  broad  question  of  expediency,  the  p08sibiHl|^ 
LXVIU.  j^j^^j  prudence  of  avoiding  a  war,  there  still  exists  a  great 
laoi  diversity  of  opinion  which  must  influence  the  estimate  of 
the  administration  from  that  time.  On  the  suppoaitol 
that  war  was  unavoidable,  its  conduct  becomes  the  testfar 
appreciating  Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  as  a  war  minister  |  end 
here  we  must  again  refer  to  the  results;  where  Bricrili 
acted  in  confederacy  with  other  powers,  she  and  they  faiM' 
in  most  of  the  objects  which  they  sought :  going  to  war  fa 
defend  Holland,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  we  suffered  Holland  to  become  a  province,  aod 
France  to  acquire  a  power  unprecedented  in  the  aonab  of 
modem  Europe  ;  but  where  Britain  fought  alone,  afld 
where  the  counsels  of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  the  effbfH 
of  her  champions  could  fully  operate,  she  was  nnifei'ialy 
victorious  :  if,  therefore,  war  was  necessary,  as  far  as  Mf» 
Pitt's  talmts  could  operate,  it  was  successful :  hit  plona 
animating  the  spirit,  for  invigorating  the  energy,  and  pro* 
moting  the  resources  of  the  country,  were  unquestionaUjf 
efficient.  During  his  belligerent  administration  Britail 
.  was  instigated  to  efforts  which  she  had  never  before  esM* 
bited.  After  a  contest  which  reduced  the  other  contend- 
ing nations  to  he  dependents  on  France,  Britain  alone 
preserved  her  power  and  importance.  One  of  the  mott 
alarming  evils  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  contend,  was 
intestine  disaflfection,  arising  from  the  contagion  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  :  the  means  which  were  employed  to 
repress  such  agitators,  were  in  Britain  completely  succesa- 
*  ful,   and  sedition    was  restrained    before   it  ripened   into 

treastm.  In  vigorously  pursuing  an  object  right  within 
certain  bounds,  it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  overstep  the 
limits.  The  extravagant  projects  of  the  corresponding 
societies  required  vigilance  and  counteraction,  but  it 
appeared  that  both  ministers  and  parliament  misappre- 
hended the  case  in  supposing  such  machinations  to  be 
treason  by  the  English  law  :  to  prohibit  the  daily  utterance 
of  inflammatory  lectures,  was  certainly  necessary  in  the 
state  of  the  popular  mind  :  but  the  laws  for  imposing  the 
restrictions  probably  outwent  the  professed  purpose.  The 
watchfulness  of  government  respecting  Ireland,  brought  to 
a  premature  explosion  the  rebellion,  that  might  have  proved 


>.•*  . 
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tMnendous  had  it  been  allowed  time  to  be  fully  charged  ;    CHAP. 
nac  satisfied  with  efficacious  remedy  to  existing  evil,  Mr.  ^^^.^ 
Pitt  extended  his  policy  to  preventives,  and  endeavoured     110*1 
by  union  to  indentify  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  Irish  and  British.    The  union  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  one  of  the  most  momentous  measures  of  Mr. 
Pittf  even  as  to  present  effects,  will  probably,  in  future 
Bgtn^  be  much  more  distinguished,  when  the  consequences 
of.  British  and  Irish  connexion  are  experimentally  ascer- 
tained, as    are   now    the    consequences   of   English  and 


Persons  who  deny  the  necessity  or  prudence  of  the 
r,  may  probably  little  value  the  abilities  which  it  has 
called  forth,  and  if  they  give  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  genius 
and  energy,  may  deny  him  wisdom,  ^nd  assert,  that  for 
the  last  eight  years  his  great  powers  were  employed  in 
nmedying  evils  which  he  might  have  before  prevented  : 
this,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  that  resolves 
itself  into  the  original  expediency  of  the  war,  combined 
vith  the  opportunities  of  afterwards  making  peace.  It  is 
leie  the  province  of  the  historian  to  obtrude  upon  his 
Headers  his  own  judgment,  than  to  furnish  to  them  facts  on 
which  to  ground  theirs :  without  therefore  presuming  to 
adlve  so  very  contested  a  question,  I  cannot  help  declaring 
flsjr  thorough  conviction,  founded  on  an  impartial  and 
accurate  view  of  his  whole  conduct,  that  Mr.  Pitt  in 
advising  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  at  various 
•tages  of  its  continuancej  acted  conscientioush-,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  judgment;  and  sought  the  benefit 
of  his  king  and  country,  whose  affairs  he  so  long  adminis- 
tered. Whether  unbiassed  posterity  shall  regard  the  war 
of  1793  as  a  necessary  or  unnecessary  measure,  peace  in 
1796  and  in  1800  as  attainable  or  not  attainable,  they  must 
account  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  whole  series  of  his  administration, 
a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  strength  of  mind,  who 
rendered  momentous  services  to  his  country ;  and  must 
sdlow  that  never  was  the  force  of  the  British  character 
tried  by  such  dangers,  or  graced  by  more  splendid  achieve* 
nsents,  than  under  the  administration  of  William  Pitt. 

This  celebrated  statesman  was  supported  by  able  and 
efficient  colleagues  ;  of  these  the  first  for  practical  talents. 
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<;ifAP.    readiness  of  useful  plan,  removal  of  i>f>siacles,  aod  txfc 
^^„„„J^  dillous  despatch  of  important  business,  »-as    Hcnrr  d!*- 
,ga,       das,  supreme  in  devising  and  executing  ibe  most  cffnW 
schemes  of  national   defence,  and  for  the  improvemcflW 
British  India.      For  assiduity,  research,  inrormaiioR,fo 
ness,  and  perseverance,  lord  (irenville  vas  highly  estreat 
Acutencss,  ingenuity,  and  liientry  abilitv,    with   cru'lti-: 
and  taste,  constitute  the  principal  features    in  ihc  iattli^ 
I  lual  character  of  William  Windham  ;  while-  hU  promtDia  ' 

mural  virtues  are  hinour,  justice,  vHceritv,  and  bear«^ 
Icnce,  though  not  nilliout  a  tinge  ol  en(hu%iasm  ;  and  pf» 
hablv  this  loyal  and  patriotic  senator,  like  his  prototilt. 
Burke,  was  fitter  for  acquiring  eminence  by  sp-rcnbliK 
gcniiii,  learning,  and  eloquence,  than  the  arts  of  a  pn» 
cal  &iatcsman.  A  jnost  respectable  member  of  the  be 
administration,  was  the  earl  Spencer,  fonnerly  known  »( 
munificent  patron  and  ardent  votary  of  Ittemcun:  and  dK 
arts  ;  but  by  his  recent  conduct  destined  to  he  transnttuci 
to  posterity,  not  only  a^  proprietor  of  a  most  vatiuUi 
collection  of  erudition,  but  as  the  minister  who  sapcfiel 
the  means  for  those  heroic  naval  efForts,  of  vhtch  ^f 
quate  recital  will  in  future  ages  be  the  brightest  omaiwM 
that  can  atlorti  a  British  library  ;  and  when  some  dcsttn- 
dant  of  the  present  Spencer,  in  a  hereditary  reservoir  oi 
learning,  shall  dwell  on  the  splendid  exploits  which  Bri- 
tain performed  in  the  last  \  ears  of  the  eighteenth  ceniorf. 
with  proud  pleasure  he  may  say,  my  ancestor  presided  it 
preparinc;  the  fleets  with  which  a  Jervis,  a  Duncan,  audi 
Nchon,  conquered.' 

Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  wbofoc 
many  years  had  held  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  J 
commons,  to  the  ven,-  great  satisfaction  of  the  house  ;  loiJ 
Grenvillc  by  lord  Hawkesbur)-,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  rf 
Liverpool  ;  and  the  other  members  by  gentlemen  ornobk- 
men  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  late  administn- 
tioii,  except  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  who  was  appoiBCol 
fii-st  lord  of  ihe  admiralty. 
JUuminE  Is  the  enil  of  Februarj-,   the  nation  was  cxtz«mdy 

"^^Zm     alarmed  by  3  fit  of  illness  which  seized  the  king,  and  lend- 
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.  ibd  if  posaibte  to  mamfest  more  strongly  than  ever  the  pa-   PS^: 
^.|riotic  and  affectionate  loyalty  of  all  ranks  of  his  faithful  ^_^,^,^^ 
•  .^Mbjects  9  to  demonstrate  the  tender  and  anxious  love  of     |,|oi^ 

Ids  queen  ;  the  affectionate  and  duuful  attachment  of  the  ^^^^ 
y  myal  children  ;  and  to  place  in  a  most  striking  lights  the  the  puUio. 
f;  filal  piety,  judgment,  prudence,  and  delicacy  of  his  eldest 
rj*  son  and  heir  apparent*     Less  decided  in  nature,  and  much 
,>v  shorter  in  duration,  than  his  former  malady,  the  illness  of 
4f.  the  king  did  not  severely  afflict  his  majesty  more  than  a 
.  ibrtnight ;  though  followed  by  a  languor  and  lassitude 
which  gradually  giving  way  to  returning  vigour,  in  a  few 
.   weeks  more  totally  disappeared,  and  enabled  the  monarch 
.  .to  resume  his  executorial  and  legislative  functions.    Inqui-  loqauicf 
ries  were  proposed   into  the  expedition  to    Ferrol    and  the  Uit 
Cadiz,  and  also  concerning  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  «*™1WP>' 
,,    which  if  observed  by  England,   it*  was   said,  might  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Egypt :  but 
|r  all  these  motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very  great 
.    Biajorities.     The  supplies  additional  to  those  which  were  SnppWes. 
voted  before  the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament,  inclu-  Loan, 
ded  a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions,  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  the   taxes  were  numerous   in  detail,  embracing  Taz««- 
various  conveniences,  and  indeed  by  habit  necessaries  of 
life  ;  especially  tea  and  sugar  ;  one  of  the  most  severely 
felt  by  numerous  classes,  was  the  tax  upon  paper  of  ten  Additiooal 
per  cent*  additional  duty.     This  article  was  before  so  ex-  p'l^p^;^'^ 
tremely  dear,  from  the  war  enhancing  the  price  of  mate- 
rials, that  the  impost  operating  as  a  prohibition,  very  much  «ff««ttof. 
diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  tax. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  united  parliament,  a  peer  of  LAenl 
both  realms,  the   humane  and  generous  Moira,  at  length  bin  for  the 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  act  for  relieving  all  such  insol-  Jlj}"^?*"" 
vent  debtors  as  without  fraud  had   incurred   debts  not  debtors, 
exceeding  15001.  and  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  do 
every  justice  in  their  power  to  their  creditors,  by  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  their  effects.    The  general  principle  was 
to  relieve  the  debtor  from  a  confinement  which  could  not  Farther 
promote  the  payment  of  the  creditor,  and  to  surrender  to  foJF"****"' 
the  creditor  the  debtor's  funds ;  from  which  only,  and  not  fagiog  tho 
from  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  the  creditor  could  receive  tiolT^" 
any  portion  of  his  demand*     Such  being  the  scope  of  the  ^^^t. 
Vol.  IV.  O  o  o 


SQ.  th«   claases  and  provisions  were   framed  with  equal 

I       olrnce  and  d  i  scrim  in  atioa,  to  relieve  misery',  vriduDt 

■nti       impunitv  to  guilt.      In  the  course  of  the  session, 

a       >■  new  reflations  were  made  for  farther  cncoun- 

^  imponation  of  wheat,  American  flour,  and  rice, 

'  t  I  the  growing  pressure   of  scarcit)'.      On    the  lA 

Oi  J         the  session  of  parliament  terminated. 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 


The  king  of  Prussia  promotes  the  northern  confederacy^^^ 
short  sighted  policy  of  an  attempt  to  intimidate  Britain*-'^ 
Project  of  Britain  respecting  the  northern  powers-^^ex^ 
pedition  to  the  Baltic  under  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord 
Nelson^--^ispositions  and  force  of  the  northern  confedc 
rates^'-^ur  armament  arrives  in  the  Cattegate — passes 
the  Sound-'^Parker  resohes  to  attack  the  Danes^^Nelson 
offers  his  services  to  conduct  the  attack-^^attle  of  Copen* 
hagen^'^and  victory  of  Nelson^ — the  victorious  admiral 
proposes  an  armistice-'-^the  prince  of  Denmark  agrees^-* 
amicable  negotiation.^-^  Sweden. — "Russia — ^eath  of 
Paul — conduct  of  Alexander-^is  negotiation  with  Bri* 
tain^^amicable  adjustment  between  Britain  and  the  nor^- 
them  powers. •-^Proceedings  of  Bonaparte — ^ermany^-^ 
Italy — naval  campaign^^enterprise  of  sir  James  Sau^ 
mar ez-'^hr eats  of  an  invasion^^estriiction  of  the  gun" 
boats.^^Egypt*-^he  French  still  keep possession-^Britain 
resolves  to  dispossess  them-^-^xpedition  under  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  lord  Keith  for  that  purpose-^^-^rrives  at 
Rhodes^-^proceeds  to  Egypt-^ands  at  Aboukir — battle 
and  victory^-^-^torm  the  fortress^^^-advance  towards  AleX' 
andria — Menou  projects  a  night  attack-^^-^xecutes  it^ 
March  21st — surrounds  the  British  forces — Bonaparte'* S 
Invincibles^'^British  42d  regiments-character  of  that 
corps-'^urprised and  encompassed'-^rally^^cut  their  way 
through  triple  their  number-^-^xploits  of  other  regi- 
ments— heroism  of  the  whole  army-^eath  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie-s^nemy  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter--^ 
never  afterwards  venture  to  face  the  British  troops  in 
the  feld-^general  Hutchinson  succeeds  to  the  command---^ 
operations  of-*^airo  surrenders  to  the  British  armS'^-^ 
capitulation  of  Alexandria^  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt ^ 
finally  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  expedition.^^Mea- 
suras  of  the  new  ministry — they  are  disposed  to  peace---- 
negotiations — progress  of^^elieved  about  to  terminate 
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CHAP,    ships  of  the  line,  all  the  frigates,  bombs,  fireships,  and  tO 

LXIX.     tije  gtnaii  vessels ;   and  on  the  same  evening  of  the  in  of 

April,  anchored  off  Draco  Point,  to  make  his  dispo&itiar. 

for  the  attaci:,  and  wail  for  the  wind  to  the  southwaHd* 

B«ttU  or     III  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  lord  Nelson  made  M 

^P*"-       signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Dadt 

fleet,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  eleven  floating  haXtt 

ries  from  twenty-six  24  pounders  to  eighteen  18  poundo^  i 

and  one  bombship,   besides  schooner  gun  vessels.      Thai 

were   supported  by  the   crown  islands,  mounting  ci^iy 

eight  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  tar- 

hour's  mouth,  and  the  batteries  on  the  island  of  AaatL 

The    bomb    ship   and    schooner    gun  vessels    made  their 

escape;  the  other  seventeen  sail,  being  the  whole  of  4e 

Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  islands,  afitr 

andrifini     *  battle  of  four  hours,  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken.     ITie 

uiNelsud.    result  of  the  success  was,  that  the  remaining  ships  of  Aft 

enemy,  and  the  batteries  of  Copenhagen,  were  in  the  perf 

er  of  Nelson.      The  narrow  passage  which  was  the  sccBt 


of  their  efforts,  prevented  admiral  Parker's  division  frc4| 
taking  a  share  in  the  conflict.''  The  damage  auficrcdty 
Nelson's  division  was  very  considerable,  and  three  of 
our  ships,  the  Bcllona,  Kussel,  and  Agamemnon,  weit 
aground,  and  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  Crown  island*- 
With  his  squadron  generally  victorious,  and  these  ship 
in  imminent  danger,  the  ready  genius  of  Nelson  imiiK<&- 
ateiy  formed  a  project  which  shoidd  at  once  give  effect  B 
the  victorv,  and  extricate  the  ships  from  their  perilon 
situation.  As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  Danish  resistancf 
i/cnabled  him  to  descend  to  his  cabin,  he  wrote  a  letter* 
the  prince  royal,  representing  the  expediency  of  allowilf 
a  flag  of  truce  to  pass  ;  and  stating,  that  if  this  wett 
denied,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  floating  batteries,  now  in  his  power,  while  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  those  brave  men  by  whom  they  wert 
defended. ■'     The  note  vras  addressed  to"  the  brothers  of 


le  Gl  [>  «r  Hint  moiiUi,  li<r  (:«tic.iliaecn  psli 

IB  Mlf  poamMBUn  uiid  cooliiMa  nrmir  nxgnaniinmu  hero  WbF>  i^ 
ilied,  tlie*MrcUir}i  fmro  tllcOntctunrof  tttacMCgOaieauiup* 
tu  Mve  the  time  iImIwmM  hirr«'»MbiM«^^lif  mllif«M 
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by  seizing  the  straits,  and  guarding  them  on  both  sides    ^j}J- 
with  tremendous  batteries.     The  Danish  navy  consisted  \^-v-i^ 
of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  considerable  num-      laoi. 
ber  of  frigates,  bombketches  and  gunboats.  The  Swedes 
possessed  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  smaller  vessels.    The  Russians  had  forty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  in  the  north,  neither  so   well   equipped, 
manned,  or  officered,  as   the  Danish  and   Swedish  ships. 
The  first  force  which  the  British  had  to  meet,  was  the  navy 
of  Denmark. 

The    wind    being    contrary    during   part   of   their  our  ama. 
Yoyage,  the  British  armament  did  not  reach  the  Catte-  "*",'•■  "JL 
i;at€,  till   the  25th  ;   and  proceeding  to    the   Sound,  on  Cauegiitc ; 
the  25'th,  sir  Hyde  Parker  wrote    to    the    governor   of 
Cronberg   castle,   which    commands    the    entrance    into 
the    straits,    desiring   to   be    informed   whether   he  had 
teceived  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  as  it  passed 
Into  the  Sound  ;   and    intimating  that  he    would  deem 
ttie   firing  of   a  gun,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the   part 
of  Denmark.     The  Danish    governor  replying,  that  he 
was  instructed  to  oppose  such  an  entrance,"  on  the  ()Oth  bums  the 
they  entered  they  Sound.     The  admiral,   together  with  *''*^* 
the  vice-admiral  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Graves, 
reconnoitred  the  formidable  line  of  ships,  radeaux,  pon- 
toons,  galleys,  fireships,  and  gunboats,  stationed  in  the 
road  of  Copenhagen  ;  they  were  flanked  and  supported  by 
batteries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns,  the  largest 
of  which  batteries  was  mounted  with  from  fifty  to  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon.     They  were  again  commanded  by  two 
ships  of  70  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  in  the  inner  road  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  two  64  gun  ships,  without  masts,  were 
moored  on  the  flat,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  arsenal.     The  day  after,  the  wind  being  southerly,  Parkert«- 
die  admiral  ac:ain  examined  their  position,  and  came  to  "^f^?^ 

_  ..*.  -,  .         i»^r  1  1  ttuok  the 

the  resolution  of  attacking  the  Danes,  from  the  southward.  Danei. 
Lord  Nelson  having  ofiiered  his  service   for  conducting  Ndion  of- 
the  attack,  after  having  examined  and  buoyed  the  outer  ^^J^I*'*'^ 
thannel   of  the  middle   «-ound,   proceeded  with   twelve  eoodiut 

the  atuok. 

•  S«e  in  Loodon  ^xctte  extraottUnaiy  of  April  15d>,  copies  of  four  Let- 
Mo  1,  ^  3, 4a  that  patted  betweeo  ur  Hyde  Parker  aud  Strieker,  eom-  , 
of CroDlieiY  awtJe ;  aod  tranamitted  by  lir  Ujd<t  to  tbe  admiralty. 
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CSV    ^^  y  ifa*  than  at  aoy  former  period.      Such  wcrt  At 

*^T^  cfc««  of  secooding  Degotiation  by  formidable  force.   After 

^^     ifae  Bcxiih  of  April,  there  was  no  actual  hostilitin :  and 

ibe  Brittth  fleet,  haviog  effected  its  purpose,  relumed » 

Eagfand. 

f"^^'  DuAPPoiNTED  ia  his  expectations  of  b«ing  secondrf 

X^^Mt  b\~  X  tMinheni  confederacy,  the  chief  consul  was  enga^ 
io  cOBcludiDg  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  arraDging  tit 
ioienial  affairs  of  Uermany  with  the  emperor  and  kin^d 
PriBsia  ;  he  also  settled  Italy  ;  prepared  to  inTade  Portt- 
pit  and  attempted  to  amuse  England  with  feints  of  iaf> 
lipo,  to  prevent  the  B  ritish  from  sending  reinforce  menu  u 

Chm«9-  Enypc  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  completed,  > 
diet  was  held  at  Ratishon,  wherein  the  emperor  rce««i 
foM   powers,    in   concert  with  the  courts   of  Berlia  mi 

tf^  Petersburg,  to  adjust  the  seculartzatiMis.  In  lalf, 
peace  wai  concluded  between  the  king  of  Naples  ■! 
the  French  republic.  The  ecclesiastical  territories  woe 
restored  to  the  pope.  If  the  emperor  had  agreed  totk 
liru  proposals  made  by  the  chief  consul  at  ftTinifi, 
Tascany  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  goytmt^ 
by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria:  but  being  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  French  troops,  it  became  subject  t» 
the  disposal  of  the  republic  :  Bonaparte  erecting  it  into* 
kingdom,  conferred  the  government  on  the  youngest  hnoA 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  under  the  denomination  of  At 
king  of  Eiruria  ;  a  title  which  has  probably  been  donatf 
ever  since  the  time  of  Porsenna,  who  entered  into  a  t» 
fcderacy  fur  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  republics 
KunK. 

Kritaik,  hnding  Portugal  menaced  with  invasion  fl> 
nccount  of  her    fidelity,   generously   released  .her   fn* 

t«!|ik  cngngcmeuts,  adherence  to  which  must  involve  her  i» 
ruin.  She  at  the  same  time  granted  her  a  subsidy  v 
defirnd  herself  until  peace  could  be  safely  and  honourafa^ 
concluded.  Unable  to  cope  with  such  powerfiil  eeeanfl 
as  Spitin,  assisted  and  headed  by  France,  she  prudco^ 
tnicrid  into  a  negotiation.  Various  British  squadrrox, 
both    in   the  Atlantic   and   MediterraDcan,   watched  i^ 


r\ 


u  See  tke  reipcMitu  coaicsiion*  iWm  niwi.< 
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motions  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  but  taught  by  the    CHAP 
events  of  former  years,  the  enemy's  fleet  prudently  avoided 


•ncountering  us  in  open  seas.    It  was  the  object  therefore      isqi. 
;-   of  our  commanders,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their 
*\.  force    in    harbour   or   near   the    shore*      A    very  signal  Enterpriit 
f    exploit  of  this  sort  was  performed  by  sir  James  Samaurez :  ^aumam? 
;-    Ihiding  some   French  ships  at  anchor  near  Algeziras,  he     , 
attacked  them  ;  but  the  wind  rising  very  strong  from  the 
fea,  and  the  water  being  very  shallow  in  that  part  of  the  bay, 
the  Hannibal  ran  aground,  and  was  taken.     The  British 
commander  in  these  circumstances  found  it  necessary  for  the 
present  to  desist.    A  few  days  after  he  attacked  the  Spanish 
.ships,  sent  from  Cadiz  to  convoy  the  prize  from  Algezi- 
.yas :  he  took  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  set  fire  to  two 
^first  rates,  which  were  consumed,  and  near  two  thousand 
lEbur  hundred  men  perished.     The  French  continued  to  Threattof 
an  invasion ;  and  were  reported  to  have  assembled 
^at  numbers  of  gunboats  on  their  north  coast.     Lord 
«jK^^son  undertook  an  expedition  to  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne 
^frhere  the  greatest  number  were  understood  to  be  collected* 
^fn  this  undertaking,  though  he  incurred  considerable  loss, 
^  yet  he  was  on  the  whole  successful. 

^._       The  splendid  successes  of  the   British  arms  during  Destnictioii 
^  this  war,  had  hitherto  arisen  principally  from  her  navy.  "*  'kL*. 
rcHer  soldiers  indeed  had  fought  with  as  much  valour  and 
.  #kiU,  as  at  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  her  military  history ; 
f  mid  in  the  campaigns  of  1793,  1794,  and  1799,  efforts  of 
heroism    had    been    exhibited,   which  fully  equalled  the 
glorious  eras  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and  Quebec ;  but  the 
event  was  very  different.     In  the  recent  war,  our  cham- 
.    pions  were  encumbered,  not  assisted  by  allies  ;  where  we 
meted  alone,  we  were  victorious  :  in  concert  we  were  not 
Tanquisned,  but  were  compelled  to  relinquish  our  objects* 
.  The  history  now  comes  to  exploits  and  achievements  of 
the  British  army,  which,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  war. 

The  death  of  Kleber,  and  the  succession  of  Menou  to  Egfpt. 
the  command,  prevented  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  The 
French  general  resolved  to  violate  the  treaty,  which  had 
been  concluded  by  his  predecessor,  and  actually  kept  pos- 
session of  the  country,  which  it  had  been  stipulated  to 
Vol.  IV.  P  p  p 
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CUAI*.    abandon.    ]ustifi)ili1c  rcTtsons  for  transgression  ( 

*|*J''    are  not  to  be  found  ;  but  the  motivra  for  n  den 

iM).      5°*^''    faith,    were    easily    dittcovcrt.-d.      F-8>pl    was  »^ 

known  to  be  a  favourite  object  wilii  Bouaparie,  aini  •Aall 

he  ntinchcd  much  more  imporLincc  to  it,  than  the  din 

torial  ffovernment.      Kleber  had  concludet!  thv  cnDvenlif 

of  £)  Ari&b  before  mii-lli^rnce  had  arrived  that  Bonnpi 

was   suyirrinc   ma^htraic,  with  uncontroled  power ; 

wa^  nr,  sooner  informvd  of  the  elevation  of  the    geoi 

than  he  began  to  maki;  dispositions  for  retaining  posse 

1*l>'  of  Egypt.    The  misunderstanding  with  the  British  j 

•liJi  ki-tp     ment  respecting  the  capitulation,  allowed  hira  a  prtrtextfl 

poMcuiou.  repossessing  strong  holds.   The  British  ministers,  agre* 

to  the  good  faith  of  the  nation,  ratified  the  ireaty 

as  they  were  asaurLd  that  it  had. been  actually  conclw 

The  ocj^etiation  had  been  renewed,  as  wc  have    seen,  I 

the  assassination  of  Kleber  intervened  before  any  de< 

measure  was  eRecicd.      Besides  the  views  of   Booapa 

the   wishes  of   Mcnou   himself  were   cngcr    for   mai^ 

Egypt :  he  had  declared  himself  a  mussulman,  marriM 

£g;i'ptian  lady,    was  desirous  of    erecting  Egypt 

'  tolony,  and  extremely  hostile  to  all  who  proposed  to  r 

to    Fnincc.      Some    assened,    that    he    evtn    intended  to 
render    E^ypt  an   independent  principality,  of    which  he 
himself  might  be  the   head.      This  opinion     ia    not   vt*T 
probable  ;   because,  without  the  protection  of  France,  b£ 
could  have  no  reasonable  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintaia 
his  ground  ;  and  thei^  are  no  proofs  that  he  ever  had  such 
Priuin       an  object  in  contemplation.      But   whatever  might  be  l«» 
dtipn^eu"  pttrpo'c  in  keeping  possession  of  Egypt,  it  was  an  end  of 
them,         the  first  importance    to   the  British   g<)vcrnment,  to  drive 
the  French  enemy  from    a  settlement  which  was    in  itself 
advinCageuus  and  productive  ;    and  might  pave    the  wij 
for  enabling  them  to  annoy  British  India.    To  achieve  audi 
a  momentous  purpose,  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, in  which  sir  Ralph  Abererombie  commanded  the  arnif, 
oi^«r'"""'  ^""i  '"'■'^  Keith  the  fleet.      After  our  atmament  had  wtih- 
Rsliih         drawn   from    Cadiz,    in    October  1800,    they  entered  tht 
bieand       Mediterranean,  and  during  some  time  anchored  in  ^bt 
l^thif''  ^'■^y  °^  Tetuao.     On  the  3d  of  November,   part  of  the 
purpoie.     fleet  sailed   for  Miaorca,   and  the   remaitMicr,   with  air 


n 


Marmo- 
rice. 
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Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  Malu,  where  it  arrived  on  the  CHAP. 
30th,  and  was  joined  by  lord  Keith,  with  the  other  divi-  v^pv-n1^ 
aion,  on  the  l4th  of  December.  At  Malta,  the  troops  i^^, 
disembarked,  while  the  ships  were  cleaning:  the  abun- 
dance of  fresh  provisions,  the  comforts  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  la  Valette,  and  the  luzuriancy  of  the  scenery,  soon 
reanimated  the  troops,  and  rendered  them  completely  fit 
for  service.  On  the  20th  and  21st,  the  first  and  second 
division  sailed  from  Malta,  and  instead  of  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  Egypt,  bent  their  course  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
anchored  in  Marmorice  bay,  between  the  continent  and  Arrive  at 
the  island  of  Rhodes*  The  object  of  this  diagonal  move- 
ment was  to  be  assured  of  the  military  cooperation  of  the 
Torks,  and  also  their  assistance  in  furnishing  horses,  gun- 
boats, and  other  necessary  articles  :^  here  also  they  pro- 
cured supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  During  the  month  of 
J^uary,  and  a  considerable  part  of  February,  the  expedi- 
tion continued  in  this  station,  and  every  endeavour  was 
cn&ployed  to  learn  the  nature  and  local  circumstances  of 
die  country,  the  force  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  subject,  the  only  officer  that  could  give  them  any 
information  was,  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  the  coasts  that  com- 
mander had  seen,  surveyed  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and 
comprehended  with  his  usual  ability  ;  but  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  his  knowledge  did  not  extend.  Cap- 
tain Boyle,  who  had  been  wrecked  off  Damietta,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  was  made  a  prisoner,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  number,  condition, 
and  situation  of  the  French  army ;  but  it  appears  the  in- 
telligence actually  received  by  the  British  commanders, 
from  such  confined  sources,  was  extremely  imperfect,  and 
the  power  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  apprehend.  The  French  force  which  now 
possessed  Egypt,  it  was  afterwards  found,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand,  besides  natives,  who  were  reckoned  about 
fifteen  thousand  more.  The  Gallic  troops  were  habituated 
to^  the  country,  elated  with  success,  inured  to  danger, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  their  government, 
determined  to  defend  the   possession  of  it,  and  encon- 

s  9ir  Robert  Wibea,  |>.  <» 
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CHAP,  ra^d  in  this  determination,  no  less  by  th»  assurance  of 
^^^/  speedily  receiving  effectual  succours,  than  by  the  promise 
1801.  ^f  reward^  and  the  love  of  glory.  The  English  army  that 
was  to  dispossess  this  formidable  force,  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand,  of  whom  from  sickness  only  twelve  thou* 
sand  were  effective  ;  and  thus  twelve  thousand  troopi^ 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  unused  to  the 
climate,  were,  to  attack  what  thirty  thousand  of  the  beat 
troops  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  thoroughly  converaant 
in  all  the  local  advantages,  and  familiarised  to  the  climate, 
were  to  defend.  Such  was  the  relative  state  of  the 
parties  :  let  us  now  follow  them  to  their  conduct  in  that 
state. 

Pm€edt6  On  the  23d  of  Februar}^  the  fleet  weighed  anchor; 
the  number  of  vessels  of  every  kind  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sail;  and,' says  the  historian  of 
the  expedition,  ^^  a  nobler  sight  could  not  be  beheld*  The 
*'  greatness  of  the  armament,  the  gaiety  of  the  brave  men 
*^  on  board,  exciting  reflections  on  the  awful  destiny  of  the 
^^  expedition,  not  only  as  relating  to  those  immediately 
^^  acting  in  it,  but  as  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of 
^^  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  scene  for  contemplation,  in  the 
*'  highest  degree  gratifying  and  impressive."'  The  arma- 
ment steered  a  southern  course:  *^n  the  1st  of  March  the 
leading  frigate  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the 
coast  near  Arabs  Tower ;  and  on  the  next  morning  the 
whole  fleet  moored  in  Aboukir  bay,  and  the  men  of  war 
occupied  the  very  ground  on  which  had  been  fought  the 
battle  of  Nelson. 

Attempt  to    .     Thc  coast  from  Aboukir  bay  round  to  the   Nile   pre- 

\bouldr.  sented  an  appearance  at  once  picturesque,  striking,  and 
formidable.  The  sea  full  of  shoals  rendered  disembarka- 
tion extremely  diificult,  and  even  dangerous,  though  it 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  an  enemy.  The  shore  and 
the  adjacent  country  were  covered  with  sand  hills ;  among 
these  the  French  were  disposed  in  very  great  numbers 
and  force,  with  batteries  in  front ;  towards  the  Nile  to  thc 
IcR  extremity  of  the  British  ;  and  on  our  right  along  thc 
promontory  of  Aboukir.     The  batteries   and   sand   hills 

y  Sir  Bokert  W'Utoiii  p.  7. 
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afforded  to  the  artillery   and  musketry  such   positions  as     CtlAF. 
could  dreadfully  annoy  our  troops  in  their  attempt  to  land,  ^^^^^^ 
and   be  secure  themselves  :   while   they  firtd   on   our    sol-       igoi, 
diers,  our  ships  could  not  return  the  fire,  because  thereby 
they  must  bear  upon  their  friends    more  than  upon  their 
foes.      Tremendous    as   were   these  obstacles    to    landing, 
they  served  only  to  rouse  the  energy  of  British  heroism  : 
but  for  some  days  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  surf  pre- 
vented an  attempt  to  disembark.      On  the  8th  of  March, 
the  weather  being  less  boisterous,  it  was  resolved  on  that 
day  to  effect  a  landing*      Early  in  the  morning,   the  first 
division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  reserve  under  the 
orders  of  major  general  INIoore  ;   the   brigade  of  guards 
under  major  general  Ludlow;  and  part  of  the  1st  brigade, 
composed  of  the  royals,  1st  battalion  of  the  54th,  and  two 
hundred    of  the   2d  battalion ;   the    whole    amounting   to 
about  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  major  general  Coote,  assembled  in  the  boats ;   the   re- 
mainder of  the    1st  and   2d   brigade  being  put  into  ships 
close  to  the  shore,  that  a  support  might  be    quickly  given 
after  the   first  landing  was  effected.*     At  nine  o'clock  the 
signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance,  and  the  troops 
proceeded  towards  the  shore.    The  French,  posted  among 
the  sand  hills,  and  forming  the  concave  arch  of  a   circle, 
looked  with  wonder  at  the    preparation  ;    and,    as   they 
afterwards  confessed,  did  not  believe  such  an  adventurous 
attempt   could    be  made:  but   when  they  saw  the  boats  nauie and 
moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  were  convinced  ^*^^^'*^-  ■ 
that   the   British  were  in  earnest,   and   they  immediately 
poured  from  the  heights,  and  Aboukir  castle,  all  the  shot 
and    grape  shot  that  their   musketry  and   artilleiy  could 
issue :  the  effect  war,  tremendous  ;  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  could  not  return  the  fire,  and  seeing  iheir  comrades 
fall  about  them,  under  these  fell  messengers  of  multiplied 
death,  mstead  of  being  dismayed,  our  heroic  soldiers  were 
the    more    indignantly  eager   to   reach   the  shore,  where, 
bringing  arm  to  arm  of  Briton  against  Frenchman,  they 
knew  they  would   soon   avenge  their  fellow  countrymen. 
The   boats  arrived  at  the  destined   point :  springing  on 

z  (tcoeral  A.bercroinbie's  Letter,  dated  Maixh  IGlh,  iSOl,  in  tht^  Locdofi 
Gaxetle  of  Ma|r  9fk ;  sir  lUbert  WilsM^  page  14. 
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CHAP.  land,  in  the  face  of  cannon,  our  cliampions  formed  on  the 
J^^^V^  beach,  and  advanced  in  a  line,  which,  in  the  deep  sands^ 
1801.  pil^s  of  sand  hills,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was  as 
well  observed  as  if  they  had  been  exercising  on  a  parade/ 
3Iarching  coolly  and  steadily  up  to  the  foes,  they  were 
encibled  to  use  the  surest  instrument  of  victory  to  British 
courage,  supported  by  British  muscular  strength — the 
bavoiiL't.  And  now  the  artillery  from  our  ships  could 
operate  against  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  exposing 
our  soldiers  to  danger.  The  French  made  a  stand  worthy 
of  their  national  heroism :  but  when  British  sailors  can 
use  their  cannon,  and  British  soldiers  their  bayonets,  the 
most  valiant  Frenchmen  are  destined  to  vield.  In  the 
conflict  between  such  combatants,  the  battle  was  obstinate 
and  bloody :  but  our  heroes  prevailed.  The  French 
found  they  had  more  formidal>]e  foes  to  encounter  than 
even  those  whom  they  had  met  at  Lodi  and  Areola ;  and 
that  a  British  handful  at  Acre  had  merely  given  a  speci- 
men of  what  they  might  expect  from  a  British  armv* 

The  country  in  which  this  astonishing  landing  was 
effected,  is  an  oblong  peninsula;  having  on  the  east  a 
branch  of  the  Nile  ;  on  the  north  the  ocean;  on  the  south 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,  called  by  the  French  lake 
^laadie ;  and  on  the  west,  situated  on  the  ir.thmu8,  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  The  peninsula  was  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  canal:  from  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  now  facing  the  west,  to  Alexandria, 
the  space  was  about  sixteen  miles,  but  full  of  ruins,  and 
other  posts  of  very  strong  defence.  On  the  rij^ht  was  the 
sea,  with  the  British  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay ;  behind 
was  the  Nile  ;  on  the  left  the  canal ;  and  in  front  sand 
hills,  terminated  by  the  metropolis,  flanked  by  its  sub- 
limely towering  Pharos. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  army  advonced  to  the  west- 
ward, leaving  two  re^i-nc-nts  to  blockade  Aboukir,  which 
refused  to  surrender.  The  lOth  and  lllh  were  employed 
in    reconnoitring    the    enemy,    bringing   stores    from    the 

»  Lieutenant  colonel  James  Stewart,  of  ihc  4'2(1  rep;inuMit,  fold  ine  he  hart 
lit  \er  s(  en  !h(!  rttnka  iM'Uv  fxticrly  dressed,  or  n  hvtUv  and  nioit;  hrinnonious 
line,  oil  ,1  review  day,  ihati  \\  as  here  (ormed  au<l  niaintained  in  the  face  of  so 
many  obstacles  undil^n^ers.  'Ih'M  gentleman  liinivelt',  uith  colonel  JMckson,  the 
fii*st  lieutanant  colonel,  were  w  ound«d  in  this  cngRgtenittiit. 
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nbips,  and  forming   hospitals  and   depots.     On  the  12th     CHAP; 
some  partial  skirmishes  took   plnce,  but  with  no  material  ^— !^i^- 
consequences.      The  French  army  was  posted  on  a  ridge      i^qi^ 
of  heights^  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria ;  the  British 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  this  position  :  and  on  the  I3th  Uattie  of 
commenced  the  assault,  by  the  left  of  our  army,  hoping  to  jjj*^^  ^^ 
turn   the  right   flunk  of   their  antagonists*     The    enemy 
made  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  and  by  their  cavalry  and 
artillery  cut  off  a  great  number  of  our  men,  and  prevented 
us  from  attacking  them  in  flank ;   but  the  British,  forming 
IQ  two  lines,  made  such  a  charge  in  the  front,  as  compelled 
them  to  retire  to  the  heights,  before  Alexandria.     Ardent 
to  pursue  their  victorv,    the    gallant  British   pushed  on  to 
force  the  strong  position  of  the   enemy ;   but  the   French 
artillery  played  with  such  tremendous  effect,  that   it  was 
found  prudent  to  desist ;  and  the  loss  of  our  troops  In  this 
arduous   enterprise  was  very  considerai)le.     The  detach- 
ment that  was  employed   in    the    siege  of  Aboukir   pro- 
ceeded in  its  opt-rations,  and  on  the  17th  day  that  fortress 
surrendered.     The    army   was   meanwhile    employed    in 
getting  their  heavy  cannon  on  shore,   and  procuring  sup- 
plies of  water  and  provisions.  Menou  was  now  arrived  from 
Cairo,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French  was  concentrated 
at  Alexandria.      By  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre,   sir 
Sidney  Smith    had    obtained  very  great  influence  among 
the  Arabs,  who  communicated   to   him  every  information 
which  they  deemed   important.     On    the  evening  of  the  Mcpou 
20th,  an  Arab  chief  sent  a  letter  to  this  commander,  ac-  Ji^it^nt-*^ 
quainting  him  tliat  general  Menou  was   arrived,  and    in-  ^•*^* 
tended  the  next  morning  to  attack  the  British  camp.     Sir 
Sidney  believed    the   intelligence ;''  the  commanders  did 
not  think  it  probable  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made: 
but  the  information  proved  authentic. 

Th£  British  army,  at  this  time  was  encamped  across 
the  peninsula,  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria ;  the  right 
consisted  of  various  regiments,  in  front  of  which,  on  the 
extremity  was  the  28th ;  in  a  redoubt  the  42d  to  the  left, 
a  little  more  advanced,*^  with  Stewart's  foreign  regiment 
on  the  left  in  front;  immediately  behind,  the  28th,  the  2dd, 

b  Sir  Robert  WiUon,  |i.  39. 

f»  Seu  Sir  Jlobcrt  Wilson's  e»Ud  of  the  Battle  of  the  21st. 
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»ni)  58th,  and  about  five  other  rcgimcfitfl  farther 
__  Such  was  the  plan  of  our  right  division :  between  whicM| 
and  the  left  there  intervened  a  cuosidGrablt-  space.  Bex 
Iweun  the  righi  of  the  British  anil  ihc  heacb  there  wa« 
narrow  tract  of  ground;  in  daylight  covered  by  li 
British  frigates  and  gunboats  that  wire  nearest  the  sho) 
but  at  nrght,  without  such  a  collateral  defttice  Meat 
proposed  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  our  right  division  ) 
the  one  h»nd,an''  :'ttack  ihe  lt!i  ilnnk  of  the  same  diviak 
on  the  other,  so  ^f■  lo  surround  liiii;  part  ol  llu.-  armv,  ai 
cut  It  off  from  tlie  aupporl  of  the  lift:  to  fuciljiaic  d 
intemh'd  assLiult  on  the  right,  ihf  Frtnch  miide  k  ftini  i 
the  other  division.  At  half  piiat  three  in  the  momiiij 
some  muilcnr)'  was  heind  on  the  cxirt-mitj  of  the  lei 
»nd  when  anxious  attention  was  turned  to  that  quarte 
loud  shoms  were  heard  on  the  right:  a  roar  of  munketi 
^eded,  and  the  action  bcc.iine  general.  The  enen^ 
had  turned  our  right  fl:u)k,  and  the  2Hth,  frrm  itn  pokitioi 
Imrc  the  first  brunt  of  ihe  battlf,  and  mnintniuecJ  the! 
ground  againtt  unequal  numbers  with  the  intrepid  heroiM 
^^B  nf  British  sohiiers.  The  58th  and  33d,  which 
Wtf      behind  the  aeih,  with   equal  inirepidity,   marched 

assistance,  but  the  numbers  of  the  French  were  extremefar 
RrhTih  49(1  great.  Colonel  Alexander  Stewart  marched  the  43d  to 
reEiniciii.  gypp^,^  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  became  engaged  with  ft 
Hwi..  corps,. styled  by  the  French,  Invinciblf.s  (and  till  that 
t'iiiclucL     morning   thty  had  deserved  the  name;)  tbe  RIghi.awd* 

F.RS     COMPLETELY    VAKt^IEHED     THJ:     (NVIN'CIBLEE,    and 

Surjiriiwa  took  their  standard ;  but,  while  pursuing  their  victory, 
cumpaucii.  a  hody  of  cavalry  comini*  round;  charged  them  io  the 
rear,  while  a  fresh  column  marched  up  to  them  in 
front.  In  this  double  danger,  Stewart^  made  every  dit* 
position  that  the  t:iigency  could  admit;  and  the  higliland- 
ere  at  the  same  time  fought  in  front,  flank,  and  rvan 
Hie  company  of  mnjor  Robert  Bisset  was  first  engaged 
with    the    French   cavalry  ;   and,   after  a   moat   intrepid 

■1  iMrxnnrfcr  Sl.nai-t,  fii-rt  m»yiT  of  iHp  rcpment,  »ii'i  then  eommaBderi 
Dirk'^n,  :ii>il  Jnmti)  StEwart,  ilic  twn  lienltniiil  colooela,  buiiDcliHn  mundcd 
o,i  tlic  Ml  AlL'iaiiil.-i'  S|.-v:ii't.  Iliriii|;h  bat  lUOe  Mmtil  of  fortT,  hu  b«ii 
twpiitv.i'i|;hl  vcHn  «ii  (rfTieiT  in  thiil  n-simciit:  he  li  Ihe  elileM  win  of*  verj-  rwi»e> 
tnhlp  RcnikniDii,  HiJirrl  Klvvarli  cwi.  of  ChKhTalliit^,  in  tht  cooni,*  nT  Perth. 
J>aic%  hii  jMiignr  btMhcr,  via  on  thit  ezpnlilkm.  enpniii  of  lord  KciU'i  ^- 
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resistance,  their  commander  being  first  wounded  with  a    CHAiE'. 
pistol,   and   afterwards   mortally  with  a   sabre,  a  great    ^^^^ 
part  of  the  company  was  cut  to  pieces;  and,  combatting      ^^^ 
quadruple  their  number,  the  whole  corps  performed  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  prowess  worthy  of  their  heroic 
character  so  long  earned  and  uniformly  maintained ;  but 
they  were  oppressed  by  numbers,  and  in  very  imminent 
dangers :  yet,  though  broken,  the  gallant  band  was  not 
defeated :  individually  its  heroes  resisted,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  man  exalted  the  renown  of  the  regiment.^ — But 
why^   in   recounting  the   extraordinary   feats   of  British 
heroism,  should  we  dwell  on  the   achievements  of  one 
part :  fighting  for  their  king  and  countr>%  every  column,  Heroism 
lowland,  English,  and  Irish,  had  the  hearts  and  hands  ^)^^|^ 
of  Royal   Highlanders*      Nor  were   the    efforts   of  the  «»*'">• 
army,   at  this   critical  juncture,   confined   to   the   native 
subjects  of  his  majesty:  foreign  troops  displayed  equal 
valour,  and  gave  an  important  turn  to  the  contest.     The 
4i2d  and  28th  were  almost  overpowered,  when    general 
Stewart  with  the  foreign    brigade,    consisting   of   three 
jpegiments,  advanced  to  their  assistance,  and  poured  in 
such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  nothing  could 
withstand  it :  the  enemy  fied  in  confusion.     Though  the 
battle  was  hottest  in  the  front  division  of  the  right  wing, 
yet  the  attack  of  the  enemy  extended  to  the  rear,  and 
part  of  the   left  was   engaged :    but  the  valour  of  our 
troops  was  every  where  proportionate  to  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  assailed.     Next  to  the  regiments  that  have 
been  already  mentioned,  the  40th,  44th,  30th,  and  Queen's, 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  exposed  in  the  battle.     Soon 
after  daybreak,  the  French  were  repulsed  on  every  side. 
A  fresh   column  attempted  to   turn   the  right  flank   of  Enemy  re- 
the  guards,  who  were  in  the  right  extremity  of  the  left  II,"!^^™^ 
wing,  but  the  steady  and  vigorous  fire  of  those  troops  daaghter. 
soon  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  and  the  repulse  was 
complete. 

During  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  veteran  herp,  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  received  his  mortal  wound.  On  the 
first  alarm  he  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  combat ;  and 

e  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  32. 
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CflAT.     havJBg  despatched  his  aides- du-camp  with  orden  leue 

't^J'      dilTetent  brigades,  he  was  alone  wh«n  some   Fmid  dn- 

i»iH.      goons  attacked    him,   threw  him    from   his    hone,  ad 

attempted  to  cut  hhn  down  with  a  sword ;  tbe  gaUatiU 

man  sprang  up  lo  defend  himself,  and  wrrsicd  tbc  %^ai 

tnm  his  antagonist,  who  was  immediately  bxyoaxnai  % 

a  soldier  of  the  43d :  but  our  general  himself  had  iLUJfdl 

wounds,  which  at  the  lime  be  little  regarded,  and  be  tafi 

the  field,  giving  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolnesa  and  m- 

trc[»dit>-.   When  the  flight  of  the  enemy  rradered  exefW 

no  longer  necessary',  his  spirit  yielded  lo  nature,  be  buMf 

Dnth^     faint,  and  was  pUced  in  a  hammock.      Mailed   on  e*ai 

JJ^JjJJ^.  side  bT  the  blessinss  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  carried  »  a 

U<k  boat,  and  conreyed  on  board  lord  Keith's  ship  ;  and  diff 

languishing  for  several  dai's,  died  on  the  SSdi. 

SiK  Ralph  Abckcrombie  was  one  of  the  OKMt  Ak 
tinguished  gcoerab  in  the  British  scrrice.  Hia  coosauidl 
were  important,  and  uniformly  successful ;  the  moat 
which  he  employed  were  indeed  the  most  cAcaciotu  iot 
ensuring  victor}-.  To  his  oftcen  and  soldiers  be  nnifed 
CTer>'  practicable  and  useful  indulgeiHX,  widt  afar  mmiUIUl 
dsscipline  and  the  most  rigid  exaction  of  pFrofesaioasI 
diOy.  He  was  beloved  and  revered  by  the  army,  a^d 
they'  went  on  with  the  assorantc  of  victory  when  be  wti 
at  (heir  head.  In  prirate  life,  he  was  as  amiable  suxl  cab- 
,  mable  as  in  public   meritorious  and  admirable.      IVi  im 

family,'  frieiuis,  and  connexions,  of  every  tank  and  degne, 
he  was  endeared  b^-  the  habitual  practice  of  all  tiic  nit- 
tivc  and  social  dutit$,  the  agrecaUeness  of  his  masna^ 
die  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  afi'cciio[t&,  the  boBOV 
and  integriiy  of  his  conduct :  but  lo  use  tbe  words  cf  ai 
illustrious  judge;*  "  tt  is  some  coasolation  to  those  wtM 
'^  tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  boomuaUa,so 
"  was  his  death  glorioos :  his  memory  will  be  rceordcdw 
"  the  annals  oi  hii  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  Briliih 
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^'  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful    CHAP. 
'*  posterity."     Of  officers  of  rank,  major  general  Moore  ^^^^^ 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  but  not  dangerously ;  brigadier      ^^^ 
general  Oakes  was  dangerously  wounded ;  colonel  Paget, 
of  the  heroic  28th,  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset,  but 
less  severely  than  general    Moore.      The   field  officers 
killed  were,  lieutenant   colonel   David   Ogilvy,**  of  the 
Mthj  lieutenant  colonel  Peter  Dutens,'  of  one  of  the  for< 
cign  regiments;  and  major  Robert  Bisset.^     The  other 
officers  killed  and  wounded  were  not  numerous,  but  in 
their   respective   ranks    also    merited   and   earned    high 
commendation. 

As  every  circumstance  belonging  to  this  momentous  loTimSbie 
and  glorious  day  must  be  interesting  to  readers,  it  may  ■wited. 
not  be  deemed  improper  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
which  has  greatly  engaged  the  public  attention :  the  cap- 
ture, loss,  and  recapture,  of  the  invincible  standard.  Of 
the  various  statements  that  have  been  presented  concern- 
ing this  trophy,  the  following,  admitted  by  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  is  in  itself  the  most  probable,  reconciles  different 
testimonies,  and  shows  that  evidence  which  has  been 
represented  as  contrary,  is  merely  a  variety  of  parts  which 
easily  harmonizes  into  one  whole.  Major  Stirling,  of  the 
42d,  took  the  standard,^  just  as  they  had  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  28th,  delivered  it  to  serjeant  Sinclair,  and 
directed  him  to  retire  to  the  rear.  By  the  surrounding 
cavalry,  Sinclair  was  wounded,  and  lost  the  standard  :"* 
here  ends  the  evidence  of  the  capture  and  loss.  Anthony 
Lutz,  a  private  of  the  Minorca  regiment,  brought  the 
atandard  to  the  headquarters ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact 

h  Ad  officer  of  very  high  cliaractcr,  vhom  I  knew  from  a  boy ;  he  was  mjt 
dasB  fellow  at  St.  An<1rcw'«  college,  with  captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  twen- 
ty-two years  before  (as  1  meotioned  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  1779,)  fell  in 
an  earlier  sta^e  of  tno  same  honourable  course.  Colonel  Ogilvy  was  the  sou  uf 
die  late  sir  John  OgHyy,  head  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the 
coanty  of  Angus,  and  brotlicr  to  the  prewint  sir  Walter. 

i  Dutens  was  in  high  estimation  for  enterprise,  and  advcnturoas  boldness  and 
generofliMr,  and  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

k  Of  my  friend  and  relation,  major  Bisset,  his  brother  officers  and  soldiers  of 
tihe  42d,  best  attest  the  merits  1^  their  esteem  and  regret. 

1  See  narrative  fby  authority)  of  the  movements  of  the  42d,  on  the  Sist  of 
March,  and  signed  A.  Stewart,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  4Sd  It.  H. 
xegiment ;  and  James  Stirling,  major  and  lieutenant  Qolonel  of  the  4^1  11.  H. 
regiment. 

m  Sinclair  himself,  in  his  declaration  before  the  Highland  Society,  testified, 
that  from  his  wound  he  fell  ioto  a  swoon ;  aod  before  fee  recovered,  the  standard 
vrm  gone. 
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CHAP,    of  his  having  it  in  his  possession,  ad(}uced  two  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  French :  and  such 


1S01.  '^  ^^^  testimony  of  the  recapture.  The  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  is^  that  major  Stirling  took  the  standard,  and  deli« 
vered  it  to  Sinclair;  who  being  wounded,  and  in  a  state  ci 
insensibility,  lost  the  same ;  and  that  it  was  retaken  by  An* 
thony  Lutz.  Taking  no  part  in  the  dispute,  the  historian 
has  only  to  express  his  wish,  that  future  narrators  of  Bri- 
tish wars  may  ever  have  to  celebrate  such  valour  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  42d  and  foreign  regiments,  the  captors 
and  recaptors  of  a  standard  that  was  termed  invincible  till 
it  was  borne  against  the  troops  of  Britain. 
General  On  the  death  of  general  Abercrombie,    Hutchinson 

SlU^^n"'     succeeded  to  the  supreme  command,  under  circumstances 

BOfi  sue*  s  __ 

cee4»to      the  most  trying  and  difficult.     The  victories  of'  the  8tfa, 
ittaQd.         13th,  and  2l8t,  must  naturally  impress  many  with  an  idea, 
that  French  Egypt  was  subdued,  and  that  nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  take  possession  of  the  conquest:  such  is  the 
opinion  all  those  would  form,  who  regard  fighting  as  the 
Great  difii-  ^^^Y  ^>'duous  of  a  soldier.     The  British  had  impaired  the 
cuities  that  force  of  the  enemy,  but  still  they  were  much  more  numer- 
mained  in    ous  than  the  invading  army ;  and  our  troops  had  to  con* 
the  enter-    tend  against  foes,  which  military  heroism  often  encounter 
in  vain :  they  had  to  penetrate  an  unknown  country ;  to 
traverse  trackless  deserts  ;  to  wade  through  burning  sands, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  fast  approaching 
to  vertical  heat ;  they  had  to  meet  with  difficulties  unessay- 
ed  in  the  history  of  British  warfare, — difficulties  so  nume- 
rous and  complicated,  as  to  exceed  any  that  had  been 
experienced  among  the  mountains  of  Hindostan,  or  the 
woods  of  St.  Domingo  ;  to  undergo  such  hardships  requir- 
^  not  only  British  prowess,  but  magnanimity,  and  the 
moral    energy  of  professional   duty.       To    animate    and 
invigorate  these  principles,  was  the  first  and  grand  object 
Wan  of       of  the  new  general.     To  attack  Alexandria  was  at  present 
operatipns.  impracticable;   since  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  the 
exertions  must  reduce  his  army ;  and  even  success  in  that 
enterprise  tend  ultimately  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition-     Hutchinson,  therefore,  resolved  to  penetrate  into 
the  country,  reduce   Lower  Kgvpt,  and  make  his  way  to 
Cairo ;  thence  that  Alexandria  would  be  insulated,  and  if 
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not  taken  by  storm  compelled  to  capitulate.     Completely   CUAP. 
to  debar  the  French  arifiy  from  communications  with  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
interior  country,  he  cut  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  to  let  the      |^|^ 
sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  thus  render  the  capital  an 
island.     Having  affected  this  change  Hutchinson  proceed- 
ed in  his  plan  of  reducing  Lower  Egypt ;  and  while  lord 
Keith  commanded  the  coast  to  intercept  communications 
between  France  and  her  troops,  sir  Sidney  Smith  headed 
a  squadron  of  gunboats  that  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  cooperate 
with  the  army. 

In  exhibiting  pursuits  requiring  patience,  constancy, 
and  fortitude,  more  frequently  than  active  prowess,  there 
is  less  room  for  minute  description  of  operation  than  gen- 
eral exhibition  of  object,  conduct,  progress,  and  result.  In 
proposing  to  reduce  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  up 
to  Cairo,  one  purpose  of  Hutchinson  was,  to  facilitate  the 
way  for  a  junction  of  troops  from  India,  that  were  expect- 
ed soon  to  reach  Suez,  so  that  not  only  advances  were 
necessary  for  the  general  objects  of  the  expedition,  but  such 
advances  as  would  secure  the  route  of  the  expected  rein- 
forcements :  it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  with  this 
view  our  general  proceeded.  By  the  19th  of  April,  forts 
Julien  and  Rosetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  were 
captured ;  and  being  now  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Turks,  they  proceeded  up  the  banks  to  Rhamanich, 
which  was  at  once  a  magazine  of  provisions  to  the  enemy, 
and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  Delta:  here  the 
'French  made  a  stand,  but  were  vanquished,  and  retreated 
towards  Cairo ;  and  the  British  troops  took  possession  of 
the  town.  This  was  a  very  important  stage  in  our  pro- 
gress, since  we  thereby  cut  off  the  communication  between. 
Menou  in  Alexandria,  and  Belliard  the  French  general 
in  Upper  Egypt;  commanded  the  Delta,  and  had  the 
means  of  intercepting  the  convoys  of  provisions  for 
the  enemy.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the  army  continued 
its  march  up  the  river,  in  a  fine  country.  Accustomed  to 
Mahomedan  and  French  depredators,  the  people  regarded 
die  new  comers  at  first  with  dread,  but  afterwards  with 
wonder  when  they  found  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
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<»AP    British  committed  the  slightest  pillage ;"  and  at  last  with 
^^^^'    gratitude  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers  from  a  plunder- 


laoi.  ^°S  banditti.  The  only  gratuitous  contribution  which  our 
champions  required  was  water,  this  beverage  with  glad- 
dened  eagerness  the  natives  brought,  and  readily  supplied 
with  every  provision  in  their  power,  heroes,  who  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  scanty  stores,  strictly  observed  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  showed  that  British  troops  are 
soldiers,  not  robbers.  On  the  15th  of  May,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  Belliard  was  in  full  march  from 
Cairo  towards  the  British  army :  Hutchinson  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  expected  attack.  On  the  16th  the  Turks 
commenced  the  onset,  the  French  took  post  in  a  wood  of 
date  trees  which  they  maintained  for  three  hours,  but  at 
length  were  compelled  to  retreat.^  These  successes  encou- 
raged great  numbers  of  Arabs  to  join  the  British  army,  and 
while  they  were  making  such  progress  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  they  also  made  advances  in  the  Delta,  and  took 
a  very  valuable  convoy  on  the  canal  of  Menouf,**  which 
joins  the  Kosctta  to  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  river* 
Being  secure  on  both  sides,  our  army  advanced  up  the 
bank,  but  were  obliged  to  traverse  deserts  that  came  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Nile ;  and  at  the  summer  solstice, 
under  a  vertical  sun,  our  soldiers  were  digging  their  way 
through  the  burning  sands  of  Africa ;  but  their  constancy 
and  resolution,  in  encountering  the  soil  and  climate,  were 
equal  to  their  heroic  courage,  in  forcing  the  sabres  and 
cannon  of  hostile  men.  At  length  they  crossed  the  wil- 
derness, the  pyramids  of  Kgypt  presented  themselves  to 
their  astonished  view,  and  the  difficulties  of  nature  which 
they  had  just  surmounted,  were  absorbed  in  their  wonder 
at  the  stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  they  beheld. 
At  Gizeh  the  camp  was  placed,  and  dispositions  were 
made  for  investing  Cairo  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile  ;  but 
the  French  garrison,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  with- 
stand the  efibrts  of  the  British,  offered  to  capitulate.  A 
convention''  was  accordingly  concluded   on  the   27th    of 

n  See  ?'ir  Uolicrt  "Wilson,  p.  99.  Kvery  ofiicer  w  ith  uhnni  1  have  conversed, 
agiveji  ill  this  ac«;<»unt  so  siiit;ulMr1y  lion<mr;ilile  to  Britifsli  soMicrs. 

o  See  in  London  j^zcttf  t'xtvuonlinary,  Ictterof  majoi*  Jlolloway,  <|^tcil  the 
Will  or  Ma}.  |»  See  lhi<l.  lettci'  of  «;tiiiM'al  llutcUinbon  to  lord  Uobartj 

dated  June  1st.  n  State  l'i!;»er^j  .Imhk  ITlh,  ISO'J. 
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June,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  were  to  be  CUAE. 
conveyed  to  their  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  their  ^JfJ^!. 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  effects,  within  fifty  days  from  ^^^ 
the  date  of  the  ratification ;  men  of  letters  and  naturalists 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  papers  and  collections ;  an 
exoneration  was  granted  to  such  of  the  people  as  had  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  France ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that 
Menou  might  avail  himself  of  these  conditions,  for  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them 
were  notified  to  the  general  commanding  before  that  city, 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  communication  being 
made.  And  thus  the  efforts  of  our  commander  and  army, 
surmounting  very  arduous  obstacles,  effected  a  momentous 
part  of  their  purpose;  and  it  depended  upon  Menou, 
whether  the  whole  was  not  compassed  by  the  convention 
of  Cairo.  A  few  days  after  this  treaty,  the  army  from 
India  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  our  brave  troops  from  the  east,  that 
after  tasting  so  deeply  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war, 
fortune  did  not  permit  them  to  participate  on  this  occasion 
m  its  glories. 

Menou  was  far  from  approving  of  the  article  in  the 
capitulation  of  Cairo,  by  which  he  might  have  been  inclu- 
ded in  the  convention.  He  had  long  expected  a  rein- 
forcement, which  was  under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  and  that  commander  had  spared  no  diligence  to 
reach  Alexandria ;  but  the  vigilance  and  ability''  of  lord 
Keith  rendered  his  approach  impracticable  :  after  having 
advanced  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast,  hiring  descried 
by  the  English  fleet,  he  departed  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion ;  so  that  Menou  had  only  the  garrison  with  which  in 
April  he  had  been  inclosed  in  Alexandria. 

r  Naval  heroism  and  ability  appears  to  be  hereditary  in  tbc  family  of  Klpbiif 
filone.  Captain  (yharlrs  Klphin»tonc  Flemyng,  son  to  lord  Klpbin&tonc,  the 
elder  brotbcr  of  bml  Keith,  thoiii;h  several  years  under  thirty,  distjngui»lio<l 
kimsclf  Ihroughotit  the  war ;  but  especially  in  1797,  in  the  West  Indies,  whuf^? 
ROniinanding  a  frigate,  he  cut  out  several  Spanish  shi])S  from  a  harbour,  under 
the  cover  of  lotteries,  and  in  the  face  of  frij^ates.  Captain  Charles  Kiphinstonr, 
HOn  to  WiUiam,  India  director,  second  brother  of  lord  Keith,  sevei-al  years  youn- 
ger than  his  cousin,  has  also  acquired  high  reputation  ;  and  captain  Chai'les 
Adaiu,  (son  to  a  sister  of  lord  Keith  and  to  Mr.  Adam,  urhoni  this  history  has 
repeatedly  mentioned),  only  twenty-three  yeai*sof  age,  in  the  Sybil  frigate,  a*, 
the  close  of  the  war,  ca]>tured  the  Fi*encli  Chipone,  of  much  superior  fi)i*eo, 
und  terminated  hostilities  by  an  achievement  as  Itrillianf  a^  any  performed  bv  :• 
single  ship  during  the  ai"duo'ns  conies'. 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  British  forces  were  at  Cairo,  and  had 

^Sl^J*  time  to  survey  the  famed  capital  of  Saracenic  Egvpl, 
IBDi.  which  was  found  to  be  totally  different  from  what  it  hadl 
bten  reported  by  travellerB,  and  verj-  unlike  the  niagaib- 
cence  which  has  so  often  delighted  the  reader  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Enterlainmenta.'  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  however,  were  found  to  be  much  more  simi- 
lar, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  either  the  diversity- 
or  resemblance.  The  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  political 
revolutions,  may  dissipate  or  transform  cities  ;  but  the 
Mahomedan  character  and  manners  are  stationary  and 
uniform:  topographical  and  statistical  reports  of  Kgypt, 
however,  come  not  within  the  plan  of  the  history. 

Intobmed  that  Menou  would  not  accede  to  the  capitD- 
lation,  Hutchinson  prepared  to  proceed  against  Alcxas- 
dria.      The  French  were  sent,  under  the  escort  of  general 
Moore,  to  Rosetta  ;  and  as  quickly  as  possible  embarked 
for   Europe.      In  the   beginning  of  August,   Hutchinson 
being  now   on  the  coast,  made  dispositions  for  besieging 
Alexandria.      On  the  15th,  he  invested  that  city,  on   the 
eastern  and    western  fronts   while  lord  Keith'  cooperated 
from  the  north  with  hia  fleet,  and  on  the  south  with  the 
gunboats  that  were  assembled  in  lake  Mareotis  :    Alexan- 
dria was   thus  completely  surrtmnded.      On  the  2Ist,  the 
British  fleet  lorced  its  way  into  the  |^eat  harbour.     On 
the   22d,  general   Coote,   who  commanded  the   western 
detachment,  protected  by  the  gunboats,  m   the   Mareotu 
on  the  right,  and  by  light  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  on 
the  left,  moved  forward  near  the  walls  of  the  town.     On 
the  east,  so  recently  the  scene  of  British  heroism.  Hutch' 
Cipinre  o[  Inson  with  the  main  army  pressed."  By  the  S6th,  Menou, 
d '*''*nd     finding  resistance  totally  hopeless,  offered  to  capitulate ; 
eiptiiikiD    and  received  the  same   terms  which  had  been  granted  to 
Flinch       Belliard  at  Cairo.     Such  was   the  issue  of  Bonaparte's 
fr""  expedition  to  Egypt :   there,  as  in    all  their  underukingi 

during  the  last  war,  the  French  prospered  until   they  en- 

ler  [n«cured  in  Curo  • 
n,  in  Atabie  raanaseTiM. 
luUiihed,  uxl  vfawh  ti( 


■lc<l  Ilie  ZTlVi  at  AurM, 
iiuiiibrv  ;  »ncl  ill-  RobCL-t ' 
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countered  the  forces  of  Britain  :  there  Bonaparte  learned,  CHAP, 
that  in  vain  he  might  project  schemes  of  maritime  and  ^^^y^,^ 
commercial  conquest,  when  opposed  by  the  naval  and  igoi, 
military  heroes  of  Britain.  All  the  mighty  preparations 
and  boasted  achievements  of  four  years  in  pursuit  of  the 
favourite  object  of  the  chief  consul,  perished  without  leav- 
ing a  wreck  behind.  The  whole,  and  every  part  of  this 
expedition,  displayed  the  British  character  in  its  manifold 
Cfzcellencies.  Adventurous  courage  guided  by  wisdom, 
united  with  patience  and  magnanimous  constancy,  and 
were  all  inspi/Ed  by  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  enhanced 
by  justice.  Such  were  the  qualities  that  rendered  Britain 
triumphant  in  the  signally  glorious  campaign  of  Egypt,  in 
such  Britain  may  always  confide,  and  such  let  her  enemies 
dread*  If  ambitious  pride  should  overlook  more  remote 
events,  when  she  seeks  war  with  Britain,  let  her  remember 
Egypt. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  new  ministers  of  England,  following  the  exampk  T®^™!"** 
of  their  predecessors,  uniformly  declared  themselves  desirous  war. 
of  peace,  whenever  it  should  be  attiainable  with  security,  and 
a  negotiation  was  opened  with  M«  Otto.  The  chief  difficulty 
arpse  from  Egypt,  which  Bonaparte  was  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  retain ;  and  the  British  government  was  determined 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  a  settlement  which  would  prove 
80  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England.  That  difficulty 
however  lessened,  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
progress  of  our  arms.  Both  parties  wisely  observed  the 
strictest  secresy  concerning  the  overtures,  the  advances^ 
and  the  obstacles :  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Britain  and 
France  had  been  extremely  sanguine  in  summer,  but  in 
autumn  they  began  to  fear  that  the  reciprocal  discussions 
were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  pacification.  Various  cir- 
cumstances convinced  the  public  that  the  crisis  was  fast 
approaching,  and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  a  few  days 
would  announce  the  continuance  of  war.  With  such  antici- 
pations September  closed ;  and  never  were  hopes  of  imme- 
diate peace  more  distant  throughout  London,  than  during 
Vol.  IV.  R  r  r 
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CRAP,    the  greater  part  of  the  1st  of  October.     Such  were  the 
'^^^       opiDions  that  prevailed,  when  the  next  day  opened  with 


13^^      intelligence,   that   peac^   was   concluded   between  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  republic^     The   tidings   spread 
through  the  country  a  joy  that  was  natural  and  just,  ou 
the  supposition  that  the  peace  would  be  secure  and  perma^ 
nent ;  and  that  supposition  was  founded  in  an  idea  diat  the 
chief  consul  of  France  would  regard  the  real  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  would'  not  provoke  dismission 
from  his  office,  by  rendering  it  the  instrument  of  national 
misery.     The  reasoning  was  fair ;  the  hopes  of  durable 
tranquillity  were  founded  on  probable  grounds,  and  the 
rejoicings  were  general/     They  were  not  however  uni- 
versal, as  from  the  situation  and  character  of  the  chief  con- 
sul, a  small  number  augured  inveterate  hostility  to  Britain. 
The  objects  which  the  former  ministers  had  professed 
to  seek  by  war,  and  in  the  successive  negotiations,  were, 
the  security  of  Britain,  restitution  to  her  allies,  and  the 
independence  of  Europe.     From  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  separate  treaties  which  had  been  concluded  by  her  first 
confederates,  it  was  impracticable  for  Britain  to  provide 
for  their  independence  any  farther  than  they  chose  to  co- 
operate themselves.     Restitution  to  allies  was  become  a 
much  narrower   proposition   than   before,  because  allies 
were  so  few  ;  it  now  comprehended  only  demands  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  j'^  and  for  the  restoration  of  places 
which  were  taken  from  the  queen  of  Portugal.     The  con- 
quests of  France  had  been  immense,  but  ceded  by  their 
former  possessors,  could  not  with  any  hopes  of  success  be 
reclaimed  from   her  by  Britain  ;  and  all  the  restitution 
which  we  sought  to  our  allies  was  obtained.      Respecting 
Britain  herself,  ministers   did   not  think  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  retaining  all  the  acquisitions  of  our  valour  :   we 
did  not  fight  to  subdue  the  possessions  of  others,  but  to 

X  I  must  jicknou  ledge  that  T  was  one  >vho  rejoiced  at  tlie  peace.  I  thought 
it  would  he  lasting,  lx:cause  it  was  the  interest  ol  France,  and  the  chief  consul 
himself,  that  it  should  be  pcruianeut ;  jmuI  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly  declaredl 
his  regret  that  the  two  first  nations  in  the  world  should  waste  their  resources 
and  power  in  enmity. 

y  The  ncwsol  the  caj)ture  of  Alexandria,  as  our  readers  m  ill  recollect,  had 
not  reached  Hi  itain  ;  though  by  nmny  it  was  bnpposed  to  have  reacheil  the  chief 
eons(d  ;  and  that  he  readilv  consented  to  evacuate  a  country  from  which  he  knew 
his  tro<.»ps  had  been  driven  by  force. 
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secure  ourselves*  We  agreed  to  restore  all  our  acquisi-  CHAP, 
tions,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  posses-  ^^^ 
sions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope  ^^^ 
was  to  be  opened  to  both  parties  :  and  the  island  of  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  Britain,  but  to  be  placed  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  render  it  totally  independent  of  France/  As 
a  mere  question  of  terms  and  equivalents,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  might  not  have  commanded  greater 
extent  of  territory,  if  acquisition  had  been  our  object ;  but 
acquisition  was  an  ob^ct  which  the  present,  like  the  former 
ministry,  uniformly  disclaimed ;  and  the  retention  of  a  plan- 
tation more  or  less  was  held  to  be  a  very  inadequate  ground 
for  incurrring  the  expense  and  loss  of  another  campaign. 
The  preliminaries,  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
were  ratified  by  the  chief  consul  on  the  7th ;  and  so  ter- 
minated the  memorable  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  republic. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  opened  new  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, which  for  the  reasons  mendoned  in  the  preface, 
appear  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  a  subsequent 
period,  which  shall  embrace  the  history  and  progress  of 
that  pacification;  the  state  and  sentiments  of  the  two 
countries,  and  of  other  nations  during  the  peace  ;  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  rupture,  with  the  events  which  may 
ensue  until  hostilities  be  brought  to  a  permanent  conclu- 
sion. The  most  important  object  which  Britain  ascer- 
tidned  at  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  was  her  own 
security :  for  this  valuable  blessing  under  Providence, 
she  was  indebted  to  her  own  extraordinary  efforts  during 
the  whole  of  the  contest,  but  especially  since  the  rupture 
of  the  first  negotiation  at  Paris.  She  had  proved,  even 
beyond  her  own  exertions  in  former  times,  that  she  was 
superior  to  the  whole  naval  world  combined  against  her 
in  war.  Every  attempt  to  disturb  her  rights,  to  invade 
her  dominions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  impair  the 
sources  of  her  commercial  prosperity  and  political  great- 
ness, have  recoiled  on  the  authors  :  never  had  her  com- 
merce been  so  flourishing,  or  her  power  so  resistless,  as 
during  the  most  arduous  war  which  her  history  has  to 

z  See  State  Papers,  October  1>  ItOl. 
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record.  Threatened,  and  actual  rebellion,  only  denon- 
strated  paramount  loyalty  and  patriotism :  attempts  oa 
her  finances,'  displayed,  beyond  former  conception,  the 
extent  of  her  resources  ;  leaving  their  bounds  far  beyond 
calculation;  resources  exhaustless,  because  (lowing  fro* 
minds  which  afford  perennial  supply :  menaced  invasion  s«T- 
ed  only  to  show  the  number  and  force  of  her  voluntary  de- 
fenders. Every  means  that  fertile  genius  could  devise,  i 
or  gigantic  power  execute,  was  essayed  against  our  coun- 
try :  if  she  could  have  been  subdued  by  any  human  effort, 
in  the  late  arduous  contest  she  must  have  fallen :  tlie  \ 
stupendous  exertions  that  were  employed  against  Britain, 
but  employed  ia  vain,  demonstrate  her  invincible.      Hebi 

RESTS    OUa    SECURITY,    IN    THE    MANIFESTATION    OF    SE* 
SOURCES    HOT    TO    BE  EXHAUSTED,  A   SPIRIT    NOT    TO    BE 
BROKEN,  AND  A    f  ORCK  NOT  TO    BE   SUBDUED  1    OCR  5ECD-      , 
RITV    is    invulnerable  while    we  CONTINUE  WHAT  WJ 
HAVE  BEEN,  AND  ARE  TRUE  TO  OURSELVES.  I 

a  Pram  lUc  ucaant  pn:aeaie<1  In  Ihs  house  at  DOmpioiu.  it  appan  lU    | 
tliGDatioiul  insome  amouuls  to  the  wonderful  iiia  of  aitj-uiree  uuiliontn*    | 
humlred  md  forrr-fTe  ihoimnd  fire  hundred  and  fiftf ^ime  poond*  fbar  il^   i 
linp  Ktid  eishl-p^nce,  exceeding  ibe  eipendHtire  bj'  ■■  himdred  and  ■Liaiitf 
Ihounnd  snil  eighty  poumli  s«  mul    rishl-pence,  beiirtM  Ihe  onnuiil  millioi. 
From  (he  mne  voucLen  it  apnea™,  lh«i  M  r»piU  liu  bciro  the    operaiioo  U 
Mr.   fill's  plan  for  iht  rcriuullon  of  tlic  niitional  'k-ht,  thai  ia   dxtetn  i«n  kad 
a  hiir,  aiitf-Kven  miilionilHO  humtrrd  and  fiftT'flvc  thoniand   nine'  hoDdnd 
ihil  finecK  poutiils  >»*e  been  pgiil    oS. — See  So.  G,  AccouoU  resiwclinE  At 
t'ubliG  f  ua<Ic<l  Debt,  p.  S  cuiuoin  wcuiid. 
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[]N.  B.    The  Roman  MimeraU  direct  to  the   Volume^  and  thf 

Figures  to  the  Page.'] 


ABERCROMBIEl,  general,  appointed  to  command  in  North 
America  in  1758.  i.  150.  Expedition  against  Ticonderag^, 
151.    ynsuccessful, /A.     Subsequent  successes,  id. 

'".  lieutenant  colonel,  killed  at  Bunker's  Hill,  ii.  13. 

— — —  general  Robert,  commands  the  Malabar  army 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  iii.  482.  Progress  of,  483.  Prevented  by 
the  floods  from  joining  the  main  army,  ibid.  Cooperates  in 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  id.  Success  in  the  West  Indies, 
iv.  272. 

general  Ralph,  efforts  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  iv. 


100.  Commands  the  first  division  of  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land, 386.  Landing  at  the  Helder,  ib.  Subsequent  cen- 
'  duct  in  Holland,  ib.  Testimony  of  the  duke  of  York  in  his 
favour,  389.  Commands  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  coast, 
378.  Proceeds  to  Egypt,  4 1 7.  Conduct  on  the  2 1  st  of  March, 
"wounded,  427.    Death,  ib.     And  character,  428. 

AbBtraction  in  politics.     See  Parliament. 

jfcadiansy  or  French  neutrals,  i.  1 17  and  118. 

jfere.     See  sir  Sidney  Smith. 

Adamy  William,  Esq.  abilities  and  character,  ii.  272.  His  speech 
on  the  influence  of  the  crown,  273.  Adheres  to  lord  North, 
452.  Proposed  inquiry  concerning  the  trial  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  iv.  129.  Masterly  view  of  Scottish  law,  131.  Elo- 
quent speech  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  judges,  ib.  Mo- 
tion on  the  penal  law  of  Scotland,  132.  Able  and  profound 
reasoning,  ib. 

— -  captain  Charles,  son  to  the  former,  brilliant  naval  achieve- 
ment, iv.  495. 

Mamey  Daniel,  secretary  to  an  innovating  society  iv.  135.  Ar- 
rested, 1 36. 

■  ■  Samuel,  president  of  the  congress.     Sec  Congress. 

Addington^  Henry,  esq.  is  appointed  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  iii.  25 1 .  Proposition  of,  respecting  the  slave  trade, 
278.  He  proposes  voluntary  contributions,  iv.  324.  Is  ap- 
pointed pnme  minister,  403. 

Adultery y  bill  respecting  divorces  for.  See  Auckland,  and  Par- 
(iament. 
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^^^o&i,  cfTect  of  bis  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  3. 

Mbaniant,  iv.  415. 

Mhemarle,  commands  the  expedition  to  the  Havannah,  i 

McTondfr  succeeds  his  father  Paul,  iv.  479.  Character  and 
pacific  dispositions!  '*■  Adjustment  between  him  and  Bri- 
tain, 480. 

jtlfred,  genius  and  wisdom  of,  i.  8.  Extricates  his  country  froin 
imminent  danger,!*.  Perceives  the  security  and  aggrandiic- 
ment  of  Britain  to  depend  chiefly  tipon  her  uavj-,  9.  Foiia- 
der  of  English  jurisprudence,  navigsition,  and  commerce,  ib. 

Aiie-n,  Ethan,  proceedings  of,  on  the  lakes,  ii.  18. 

yfmrrica,  Americans,  and  American  colonies.  America  discov- 
ery of,  i.  20,  First  ^-oya^es  to,  by  England,  ib.  Farther  dia- 
coreries  in,  35.  Voyages  to,  for  discovering  the  north««A 
and  northeast  passages,  37-  By  sir  Francis  Drike,  t6.  Fint 
projects  of  colonization  in,  by  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  39.  Coliv 
nies  planted  in  under  James,  47.  South  colony  of  Virginia, 
and  north  colony  of  New  England.  Genius  of  republicanism 
in  New  England,  ib.  Difl'erent  political  [u-incipies  of  the 
southern  and  nonheni  colonies,  56.  Navigation  act  for  secur- 
ing lo  BntaJH  llic  commerce  of  the  colonitis,  57.  New 
colonies  in  the  north,  south,  and  middle,  60.  Progreas  of  the 
American  colonies  under  William,  72  and  73.  Under  queco 
Anne,  87  and  88.  Under  George  1.  99  and  »9.  Opinion  of  i 
Walpole  on  iht  taxation  of  America,  ii.  State  oF  coloniesit  I 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chap^e,  113  and  114.  EncroBchmentt  I 
of  the- French,  IIS.  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  1 1 6.  Farther 
aggres&ions  of  the  Fcciich,  1 19.  Internal  stale  of  the  colo- 
nies, )22.  Hostilitii-s  in  America.  125.  Cami)atv,Mi  17j5  iji, 
124  to  128.  Campaign  1756  in,  134  and  13S.  Of  1757,  144. 
Expedition  to  Louisburgh,  i6.  Unsuccessful,  I'A.  Result  d 
tliat  campaign  unfortunate,  145.  Camptugn  1758  in,  150,  Ob- 
jects and  plan-,  of,  ii.  Conquesi  of  cape  Breton,  ii.  Disap- 
pointment ai  Ticonderago,  id.  Captui-c  of  French  forts,  ISI. 
Result  of  ilie  campaign  successful,  ib.  Campaign  1759  in,ti. 
Amherst  commander  in  chief,  152.  Expedition  under  Wolfe 
to  Quebec,  iA.  Difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  ib.  Battle  of 
Quebec,  victory,  and  death  of  Wolfe,  153,  154  and  153.  Que- 
bec surrenders,  155.  Result  of  the  campaign  glorious,  ii. 
156.  Campaign  1760,  in,  ib.  Complete  subjugation  of  Can- 
ada, I. =17.  Contraband  trade  in,  276,  Projects  of  Mr.  Grea- 
vilk-,  rcspc  Cling  our  colonies  in,  377.  Innovating  scheme  trf 
iax.;tion  in.  i''.  State,  character  and  dispositions  of  the  nor- 
thern, middle,  and  soiUhem  colonies  respectively,  278  and 
279.  Planof  taxing  America,  2fi7.  Stamp  act,  290.  Effects 
of  the  new  system  in  America,  292.  The  people  threaten  to 
absi.iin  from  British  comnioditics,  ^^94.  Violent  proceedings 
in,  ,^  ■ .;.  iOsi'rrially  in  the  north,  ib.  Nonimportation  agrte- 
nunis  cf  thi-  lojonies,  305.  Policy  of  the  Rockingham  tnili- 
i-=i'>,  [(.rpfciiiicr,  ii.     Repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  310.     Law  dc- 
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daring  the  British   right  of  taxation,  ib.    New  imposts  on, 
332.     Colonies  of,  displeased  at  the  new  imposts,  367.     Mas- 
sachusetts foremost  in  discontent,  368.    Lord  Hillsborough's 
letter  to  assemblies  of,  369.     Outrages  at  Boston,  370.     Re- 
viYal  against  the  colonies  of  the  statute  for  trying,  within  the 
realm,  treasons  committed  beyond  seas,  378.   Discontents  in, 
.385.     First  policy  of  lord  North  towards  the  colonies,  399. 
Tumult  at  Boston,  400.    Trial  and  acquittal  of  captain  Pres- 
ton, 401.     The  colonies  become  tranquil,  409.     Diversity  of 
sentiment  between  New  England  and  the  other  colonies,  420. 
Is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  ministers,  ib.    Southern  colo- 
nies tranquil,  northern  turbulent,  441.     Massachusetts  disa- 
vows the  authorities  of  the  British  constitution,  442.     Tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  458.    Export  of  tea  to, 
462.     Alarm  at  Boston,  ib.    Letters  of  the  governor  discov- 
vered,  463,    Tea  arrives  at  Boston,  464.     A  mob  throws  the 
.  cargo  into  the  sea,  465.   For  the  proceedings  thereon  in  Eng- 
landf  see  Parliament^  and  Britain,    Effects  of  the  new  British 
measures  in  the  colonies,  494.     Ferment  through  the  provin- 
ces, ib.   Resolution  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  496.    Solemn 
league  and  covenant,  498.     Meeting  of  a  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  501.     Proceedings  of,  see  Congress,     Spirit  of 
colonial  proceedings,  507.     Military  preparations,  ib,     Mas- 
sachusetts the  hinge  of  peace  and  war,  508.    Provincial  con- 
gress of,  assumes  the  supreme  power,  509.   Farther  proceed- 
ings respecting,  in  Britain,  see  Britain  and  Parliament,  State 
of  affairs  and  sentiments  in  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
1775,  ii.  2.    General  enthusiasm,  ib.     Warlike  preparations, 
4.  Commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  5.    Battle  at  Lexington,  6.     Attempt  on  Ti- 
conderago,   10.     Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,   12.     Washington 
appointed  commander  in  cliief,  see  Washington,     Expedition 
to  Canada,   see  Montgomery^  Carlton^  Sec.     Proceedings  in 
Virginia,  23.     Scheme  of  lord  Dunmore  for  exciting  negro 
slaves,  25.     Project  of  Connelly  in  Pennsylvania,  26.  i  Mary- 
land,  and  the  Carolinas,  ib*    Campsugn  1776  :  for  British  ef- 
forts, see  Hofvey  Burgoyne^  Clinton^  kc.  Internal  proceedings 
of  the  colonies,  61.     Declaration  of  independence,  64.     Was 
independence  their  original  aim,  66.     The  provincials  refuse 
offers  of  conciliation,   71.     Defeated  at   Long   Island,   but 
escape,  73  and  74.     Bum  New  York,  77.     Partially  defeated 
at  White  Plains,  but  escape,  79  and  80.     Consternation  of,  on 
the  successes  of  Comwallis,  83.     Expect  Howe  at  Philadel- 
phia, ib.     But  are  agreeably  disappointed  by  his  termination 
of  the  campaign,  84.     They  are  animated  to  offensive  opera- 
tions, 85.     Surprise  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  ib.     Defeated 
on  the  lakes,  90.     Their  privateers  annoy  our  trade,  9 1 .    Dis- 
tressed situation  of  their  army  during  the  winter,  1 17.     Nev- 
ertheless their  hopes  and  spirits  are  high,  118.     Dispositions 
of,  to  oppose  the  British  at  Brandywine,  121.     Their  fortifica- 
tions on  the  river,  124.     Their  distressed  situation  at  White 
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Marsh,  126.  And  Valley  Forge,  127.  Their  galleys  destroy- 
ed at  Skenesborough,  131.  Stratagem  of  their  general  Schuy- 
ler, i^.  They  surround  the  British  at  Saratoga,  139.  Sec 
Gates.  They  conclude  a  treaty  with  France,  178.  Skirmishes 
with  the  royalists  in  the  conmiencement  of  1778,  197.  Refuse 
to  treat  with  the  British,  but  as  an  independent  nation,  300. 
Operations  in  the  Jerseys,  202.  Their  attempt  on  Rhode 
Island,  206.  They  are  dispossessed  of  Georgia,  245.  But 
assisted  by  the  French,  249.  They  besiege  Savannah,  ib.  But 
are  repulsed,  250.  Their  defence  of  Charleston,  279.  But 
are  conquered,  300.  Operations  of  their  detached  parties, 
303.  State  of  their  army  at  New  York,  309.  They  are  desert- 
ed by  general  Arnold,  314.  Defeated  at  the  battle  bf  Guil- 
ford, 377.  Besiege  Ninety-Six,  379.  Their  successes  against 
Comwallis,  382.  Inaction  in  1782,  416.  Their  independence 
is  acknowledged  by  Britain,  440.  And  peace  concluded,  441. 
State  of,  at  the  peace,  447.  Claims  of  loyalists  from,  iii. 
175.  American  republic,  as  affected  by  the  revolutions  in 
Europe,  iv.  348.  Their  spirited  conduct  respecting  the 
French,  349. 

Amherst^  appointed  commander  in  chief  in  America,  i.  152. 
Progress  in  Canada,  ib, 

Amsterdam.     See  Holland. 

Andre^  major,  his  character,  enterprise,  and  fate,  ii.  312. 

Anne^  queen  of  England,  popular  among  the  contending  parties, 
i-  n.  Though  a  tory  in  principles,  is  long  governed  by  the 
whigs,  78.  Her  successful  war,  79.  Rejoins  the  church 
party,  85.  Her  reign  favourable  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, 89. 

Anson^  lord,  with  Huwke,  destroys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  i.  159. 

Aristrutht^r^  John,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  prosecut- 
ing; Mr.  Hastings,  iii.  121.  Distinguished  himself  on  the 
question  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  iv.  130.  Distinguishes  liimselt 
on  the  questions  about  Muir  and  Palmer,  ib. 

Antivcrf}^  hopes,  through  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  reopen  the 
Scheldt,  iii.  30.     Yields  to  the  French,  iv.  23. 

Arifyle,  duke  of,  voluntary  raises  two  thousand  men,  ii.  170. 

Armada.,  Spanish,  discomfited  by  the  English,  i.  41. 

Arnold^  general,  marches  to  join  Montgomery,  ii.  19.  Arrives 
opposite  Quebec,  20.  Joins  Montgomery  in  the  siege,  21. 
On  the  death  of  Montgomery  raises  the  siege,  23.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  Americans,  312.  Enters  into  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  general,  ib.  Which  being 
discovered,  he  saves  himself  by  flight,  314.  Incursion  into 
Virginia,  378. 

Arthur^  murder  of,  destructive  to  his  uncle  king  John,  i.  1 1. 

Artillery^  see  difterent  wars  and  battles.  Moral,  see  Acre 
and  Egxjpt. 

Aasf^mblyj  general  of  Scotland,  debates  concerning  patronage,  ii. 
151.     National,  see  France. 
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Charlotte^  of  Mecklenbui*g,  married  to  our  king,  queen  of 
Britain)  L  2 1 6.  Crowned,  2 1 7.  Dig^Red  and  aifecting  answer 
of,  to  an  address  of  Parliament,  during  the  illness  of  the  king, 
ill.  237.     Maternal  feelings  of,  exhibited  at  the  marriage  of 

'  her  daughter,  iv.  296.  Conjugal  anxiety,  359. 

Charlotte^  princess  royal,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen, 
ingenuity  and  accomplishments,  iii.  244.  Display  of  her 
talents  jon  the  recovery  of  her  royal  father,  id,  Married  to 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  iv.  296. 

Chcaterfield^  earl  of,  his  remark  on  the  patriotism  of  Wilkes, 
and  the  piety  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  i.  27 1 ,  n. 

Churchill^  the  poet,  object  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  2fi2,  n. 

Clairfait^  and  other  Austrian  generals,  see  Jiuatria, 

Clarence^  duke,  see  WUUam  Henry. 

CHntoHj  general,  campsdgn  in  Soutli  Carolina,  and  siege  of 
Charleston,  iL  57  to  60.  Expedition  of,  up  the  north  river, 
128.  Appointed  commander  in  chief,  199.  Evacuates  Phila- 
delphia, 201.  March  through  the  Jerseys,  with  the  battle  of 
Freehold  court  house,  202  to  203.  (1779.)  Carries  on  a  war 
of  detachments,  250  to  252.  Expedition  ag^nst  Charleston, 
597.  Strength,  siege,  and  capture  of  tliat  town,  to  301. 
Returns  to  New  York,  ib.  Operations  at  New  York,  ib,  to 
302.  Overreached  by  Washington,  381.  Attempts  to  relieve 
Comwallis,  383.  Too  late,  ib.  Resigns  the  command,  416. 

CUvcy  account  of,  i.  1 66.  Achievements  of,  1 67.  Receives  the 
command  of  the  British,  168.  Campaign  1757  of,  begins,  ib. 
Ends,  170.  Battle  of  Plassey,  and  revolution  of  Bengal,  id. 
Deposes  Dowla,  and  makes  Jaflier  viceroy,  ib.  Lord,  returns  td 
India,  322.  Restores  peace,  i^.  And  obtains  to  tlie  English  an 
annual  revenue  of  one  million,  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  323.  Defends  himself  from  attacks  in  parliament^ 
430.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  452.  Terminated,  453. 

Clootz^  Anarcharsis,  heads  an  embassy  from  the  whole  human 
race,  iii.  408.  Preaches  atheism  on  the  scaffold,  iv.  2.  And 
dies  blaspheming  his  God,  ib, 

Coghlan^  lieutenant,  heroic  enterprise  of,  iv.  454* 

Commerce  and  navigation,  English,  founded  by  Alfred,  i.  9.  Pro- 
moted by  the  Danes,  ib.  Advances  of,  under  Edward  III.  13. 
Promoted  by  Henry,  iv.  14.  Repressed  by  the  civil  wars,  15. 
Begins  to  flourish  under  Henry  VII.  18.  Advances  under 
Henry  VIII-  24—27.  Under  Edward  VI.  33.  Under  Eli- 
zabeth, 36.  Voyages  of  trade  and  discovery,  37 — 39.  Com- 
mercial companies,  40.  East  India,  ib.  Under  James,  trade 
flourishes,  45.  Plantation  of  colonies,  46.  Advances  under 
Charles  I.  51.  And  the  protectorate,  53.  Advances  of,  un- 
der Charles  and  James^  59.  Under  William,  72.  Under 
Anne,  87.  Principles  of  political  economy  not  thoroughly 
understood,  88.  Commerce,  British,  in  connexion  with 
finance  and  funds — ^Enthusiasm  of  avarice,  96.  South  Sea 
bubble,  97.  Rapid  aidvanccs  of  trade  notwithstanding,  under 
Vol.  IV.  T  t  t 
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Cieorge,  and  his  minister  Walpole,  98.    Advances  o(  tider 
Mr.  Pclham,  111.     Increased  by  successful  war,  193.    Mat- 
sures  of  Mr.  GrenviUc  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  icie* 
nue,  275.     Measures  for  llic  suppression  of  smuggling,  n& 
Principles  and  system  of  British  colonization   favounifale  %d 
trade,  289.     Commerce  injured  by  the  disputes  with  Amerio, 
305.     Influence  of  our  acquisitions  in  Hindostan*  333.    With 
America,  revives,  409.     Mercantile  failures,  442.     Clunige  of 
mercantile  character,  443-444.    Capture  of  the   mercantile 
fleets,  ii.  295.     Revival  of  trade  with  America,   463.     Rapid 
increase  of,  in  Britain,  after  the  peace,  iii.  62.   Unprecedented 
prosperity,  373.     Rapid  increase,  479. 

Congreaa^  general,  of  America,  first  meeting  and  acts,  begins. 
1.501.  Ends,  507.  Second  meeting  and  effects,  ii.  9.  Pro- 
ceedings of  and  efl*ects,  52 — 68. 

Conway^  general,  opposes  the  stamp  act,  i.  290.  Secretary  of 
state,  30 1 .  Plan  of  conciliation  with  America,  ii.  270.  His 
motion  for  terminating  the  American  war,  390. 

Cook^  James,  lieutenant,  lands  the  troops  for  ascending  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  i.  153.  Heads  an  expedition  of  diacore- 
ry  and  science,  364. 

Coo//eT,  sir  Grey,  character  of,  i.  514. 

CootCy  sir  Eyre,  commands  in  theCamatic,  ii.  352.  Succcsuve 
victories,  353,  354.  Battle  of  Porto  Novo,  id.  Splendid  and 
decisive  event,  ib.  Campaign,  1782,  425—429.  Victory  at 
Redhill,  426.  Complete  success  of,  id.  Death,  429.  The 
military  saviour  of  India,  id. 

Cordeiiersy  French  party.     See  Frances, 

Cornivallia^  successes  of,  in  the  Jerseys,  ii.  81.  Ordered  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters,  ib.  Distinguishes  himself  at 
Charleston,  299.  Left  in  Carolina,  302.  Wise  administra- 
tion  of, /A.  Oblip^ed  to  take  the  field,  303.  Battle  of  Cam- 
den, 304.  Decisive  victory,  ib.  Marches  towards  Virginia, 
376.  Battle  of  Guildford,  377.  British  victorious,  with  con - 
siderablcloss,  zA.  Enters  Virginia,  380.  Is  surix)unded,  382. 
Expect  succours  from  Clinton,  ib.  Skilful  and  gallant  de- 
fence, 383.  Receiving  no  assistance,  he  is  forced  to  surren- 
der, ib.  And  capitulates  on  honourable  terms,  ib.  Governor 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  India,  iii.  281.  Invades 
Mysore,  482.  Dictates  peace  to  Tippoo,  484.  Generous 
conduct  of,  ib.     Appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  iv.  338. 

Corw?i»flr///«,  admiral,  battle  with  the  French,  iv.  222. 

Corrc*//o?7£/iw.^' society,  formation  of,  iii.  471.  Proceedings  of  iv. 
134.  Meeting  at  Chalk  farm,  135.  Plan  of  national  conven- 
tion, 136.     Ringleaders  arrested  and  papers  seized,//^. 

Corsica^  gallant  resistance  of,  against  the  French,  i.  3^3,  Cap* 
tured  by  the  English,  v.  106. 

Courtrnauy  John,  Esq.  member  of  the  North  parly,  ii.  452,  and 
satire  of,  484. 

Cra/ismunj  character,  scope,  and  efi'ects  of,  i.  104,  105. 
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Cumberland^  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  commands  in  Germa- 
-  ny,  i.  146.     Resigns  his  command,   147.     Death,  302.    And 

character  i^.     Eminent  for  private  virtues,  303. 
■■  '       ■         ,  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother. 

Marriage,  i.  427. 


D. 


DALTOM'^  general,  minister  of  Joseph's  tyranny,  iii.  288 — 295. 
Drives  the  Netherlands  to  revolt,  293.  Obliged  to  leave  the 
Low  Countries,  297. 

Darby^  admiral,  endeavours  to  bring  a  superior  fleet  to  battle, 
ii.  363.    Which  they  wisely  elude,  ib, 

Demfister^  Mr.  character  of,  i.  515. 

Denmark.  See  Matilda,  New  revolution  in,  iii.  87,  88.  Dis- 
pute with  Britain  about  the  rights  of  neutral  ships,  iv.  462. 
See  Northern  powers, 

Dessaixj  general,  joins  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  iv.  448. 

Devonshire^  the  beautiful  dutchess  of,  active  and  successful 
canvass  of,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  iii.  4. 

Dicksony  colonel  of  the  42d,  wounded  m  Eg^t,  vi.  42 1 . 

Digby^  admiral,  commands  in  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
ii.  359.  Attempts  the  relief  of  Comwallis,  383.  But  too 
late,  ib. 

Dissenters^  ^Pply  to  parliament  for  relief  i.  422.  Through  sir 
Henry  Houghton  525.  Apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
iii.  108.  Their  attempts  to  g^in  the  favour  of  the  public,  109. 
The  application  is  rejected  1 12.  New  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act,  245.  Fresh  application  366.  Favourable  cir- 
cumstances, ib.  Their  cause  is  undertaken  by  Fox,  368.  But 
is  unsuccessful,  371. 

Dowdsewell^^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  301. 

Drake^  sir  Francis,  voyage  and  achievements  of,  i.  37. 

Dumouriery  the  French  general,  successes  of,  iv.  35.  Invades 
Holland,  85.  Progress  ib.  Evacuates  the  Netherlands,  87. 
Leaves  the  French,  88. 

J)uncany  admiral,  brilliant  and  important  victory  at  Camper- 
down,  over  the  Dutch,  iv.  306,  307- 

Dundasy  Henry,  parliamentary  character  of,  i.  514.  Chairman 
of  a  committee  for  investigating  India  affairs,  ii.  34^.  Speech 
on  the  attempted  removal  of  ministers,  393.  Able  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of,  in  the  investigation  of  India  affsdrs,  404. 
Result,  ib.  His  comprehensive  view  of  the  country  and  po- 
litical characters,  45 1.  Conceives  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  diBs- 
tined  for  saving  his  country,  ib.  His  farther  investigation  of 
India  affairs,  466,  to  467.  This  examination  'first  displayed 
the  force  and  extent  of  his  talents,  468.  Proposes  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  British  India,  ib.    His  opinion  of  the  duty 
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of  ft  IneInhc^r  of  piu-liament,  469.  Opposes  Fox's  East  India 
bill.  Soc  Parliamenc.  Procures  Uie  restoration  of  the  for. 
feitcd  estates,  iii.  19.  Bill  for  trnproviDg  tlic  govominent  of 
firiTi»h  fndia,  81,  I'l-eseiita  a  view  of  the  financial-  state  ol 
India,  134.  India  Finance.  See  parliament.  Bill  fvr  faci- 
litating- wages  a»d  prize  money  to  seamen,  iii.  479.  State  of 
India  under  Lis  direction,  480.  View  of  Indian  prosperity  on 
the  established  system,  iv,  77.  He  proposes  its  continuance, 
and  ilie  renewal  of  the  charter.  See  FarHnnimt.  Speech  of. 
in  defence  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law,  133.  Plan  of  national 
defence,  336.  Produces  voluntar>-  associations,  iA.  Suppom 
union  with  Ireland,  367.  Deoionsti-atis  the  beneficial  cffecii 
of  union  with  Scotland,  ih.  368.  Character  of  his  admttu&tra- 
lion,  3s8. 

Dundaa,  Robert,  loi'd  advocate  >of  Scotland,  nephew  lo  Henry, 
able  speech  of,  on  the  criiniiiBl  law  of  Scotland,  iv.  130.  De- 
fence of  the  Scottish  judges,  132. 

,  general,  one  of  tlie  cammaiiders  in  Holland,  praised  by 
the  duke  of  York,  iv,  339. 

Dunning,  Mr.  opposes  ministry,  i,  394.  His.  opinion  on  libels, 
413.  Parliamentary  character  of,  5li.  His  part  of  the  attack 
on  ministers,  ii.  361.  Motion  of,  concerning  the  inRuetice  of 
the  crown,  273.     Created  lord  Ashbunpn,  336.     , 


EDEN'i  William,  a  commissioner  for  negotiation  with  Ameri. 
ca,  ii,  I7B.  Propositions  in  favour  of  Ireland,  397.  Negoti- 
ates and  concludes  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  97.  Created 
lord  Auckland.  Negotiation  with  '  Dumourier,  iv.  60.  Bill 
for  the  prevention  of  adultery,  439. 

£dinburgh,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii-  170. 

Edward  I,  king  of  England,  see  England. 

Egreinrtfit,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  217,  Able  answer  to 
the  Spanish  manifesto,  223. 

Egyfii,  French  expedition  to.  See  Bona/iarie,  KUbtr,  and 
Menou.  British  enpedition  to.imder  Abercrombie  and  Keith, 
iv,  482,  AiTives  at  Marmorice,  483,  Proceeds  to  Egypt, 
484.  I,>anding,  ib.  Formidable  force  and  obstacles,  i6. 
Battle  and  victory,  485.  Battle  of  the  I3th  of  March,  487. 
Night  attack  by  the  French,  488.  Tremendous  dangers,  ib. 
Bonaparte's  Invincibles  conquered,  ib.  And  standard  taken, 
ib.     British  heroism  triumphant,  489.     Loss  of  their  gallant 

-  commander.  490.  And  other  distinguished  ofticers,  491. 
Arduous  dil^culties  of  the  march  to  Caiiti,  493.  Patient  for- 
titude of  the  army.  ib.  Justice  of  our  troops.  British  sol- 
diers, r,ot  robbers,  ib.  Reduction  of  Cairo,  494.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, 495.  Complete  success  of  the  expedition,  496.  Leaves 
a  lesson  to  the  enemies  of  Britain,  ib. 
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• 

MidtTj  Mr.  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  activity  of,  in  dispersing 
the  convention,  iv.  122. 

JSi&oiy  captain,  captures  Thurot,  i.  1 63. 
i    ■».  sir  Gilbert,  character  of,  i.  514.    Charges  against  sir  Eli- 
.  jah  Impey  iii.  182. 

r— -^-i  general  defence  of  Gibraltar,  ii.  361.     Masterly  disposi- 

.  tions,  362.  Sally  of  Nov.  27th,  id.  Completely  destroys  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy,  td.  Second  attack,  435.  Numerous 
and  formidable  force,  and  extraordinary  machinery  of  the  ene« 
rayy  ib.  Invention  of  redhot  balls,  id.  Entirely  destroys 
their  preparations,  436. 

Elfikinatone^  Keith,  captain,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charles- 
ton, ii.  301.  Made  admiral,  reduces  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
iv.  223.  Captures  seven  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  273.  Be- 
comes lord  Keith.  Blockades,  445.  Attempt  of,  on  Cadiz, 
455.  Expedition  to  Egypt,  482.  Disconcerts  Gantheaunde, 
495.     Efforts  before  Alexandria,  496. 

• — '' — ,  captain  Charles,  gallant  exploit  of,  iv.  495.    Another 

captsdn  Charles,  naval  reputation,  ib, 

England^  little  intercourse  with  southern  Europe  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  i.  10.  Effect  of  the  conquest  on  her  laws, 
constitution,  and  manners,  32.  Intercourse  with  continental 
Europe,  11.  Origin  of  wars  between  her  and  France,  ib.  Sec 
her  several  kings.  Edward  I.  establishes  a  complete  system 
of  jurisprudence,  12.  Edward  III,  discovers  the  importance 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  13.  And  directs  the  genius 
of  the  English  to  those  objects,  ib,  England  under  him  im- 
bibes a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,. td.  And  acquires 
considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  ib. 
Henry  IV.  promotes  national  prosperity,  14.  Force  and  im- 
portance of  the  country,  under  Henry  V.  15.  Civil  wars  im- 
pede the  arts  and  civilization,  ib.  Institutions  of  England 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  17.  Henry  VII. 
reduces  the  feudal  aristocracy,  19.  And  promotes  nautical 
and  commercial  adventure,  ib.  Result  of  Henry's  reign  on 
the  constitution  and  character  of  the  people,  23.  Henry  VIII. 
under  him  the  interests  of  England  become  more  involved 
with  those  of  the  continent,  26.  His  continental  policy,'  ib„ 
Vigorous,  but  unwise,  28.  Principle  of  English  interfe- 
rence in  foreign  affairs,  29.  Henry  holds  the  balanoe  of 
Europe,  30.  Displays  the  strength  of  England,  but  not  judi- 
ciously, ib.  Reformation,  ib.  Effects  of,  on  the  commercial, 
political,  and  moral  character  of  Englishmen,  32.  Edward 
VI.  promotes  commerce  and  navigation,  33.  Establishes  a 
moderate  and  judicious  reformation,  35.  Mary  for  bad  pur- 
poses admits  good  laws,  ib,  Elizabeth  promotes  trade  and 
navigation,  36.  Forms  an  English  navy,  ib.  See  Commerce 
and  Mivigation,  Her  wise  internal  policy,  39.  In  arduous 
circumstances  preserves  England,  41.  And  first  renders  her 
mistress  of  the  ocean^  ib.    England^  under  Elizabeth,  first 
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seek  only  security^  43.  Wiae  tnodOTBtkm  ef  eccUniwrtrrtl 
reform,  id.    Thisreigii)  thoii^:Wi  imiMcliilily,  erentnd^ 

» i  ifiHendiyr*  to  i  tibeitf^ '  44.  Retiilt  eC  tkii  gtorloas  rtin^-  4#; 
James  I.  padfic  cliiuracter,  id.    Raises  comlneim  to  anwppe- 

• ;  caKchmtei  liMgfity  4a»    Bee  Oam^ikrte  mi  Jimiifeam  Cpkide^t 

tt.Judickmsi^sdSlenient'of  Ireland,  48.  '  Continental  |ioli0fi't4. 

^ilmemd'  gO¥erfiiQent»'^peoalatbrel|E  axUtrflrf}  tiiclKnit:)fc«ing 

-  iHPacticallf  tyrannical^  4d.    Grofriny  %j&A  it  Uberttr'-siiDOg 
-'the 'CoaipumMfib,    They aiccMjin their iight%' f  1.    ProgMss 

of  the  contest  hetireen  Charles  L  aicid  the  cona&Oiis^i&>'toS3. 

•  -NoUeieffbrfaiiof  Hampdkaitfd/  Spisitcf  freedcttkbeoomesex* 
.  *  cessive»  i4.': .'  Dtjjpenentes  into  dinnoeracyv  iB^    Terminates  in 

•iiegkidie.'aiMl  military:  despodsm,  55.    See   OornvMre  md 
.  i^teMron  >.Colme9.    Contfaiental  f^oliey  of  OHTor  Creinirell 

•  56.  Vlgor6asiiiitanidiie,/4.  Utenitureand  sdence,fd.  Ar* 
bitrary  ccmduct  of  Charles  II.  60.    Rouses  parliament  to  sain- 

'  tacry  IJaws,  «id  the  importsnt  improvement?  of  the  cimstitations 
61.    Whigs,  td.    James  11.  64.    FoUy  and  infttoalion  of  liis 

-  tendncty  S.  Revcdutioiif  65;  Progress  of  c0toimerce  end 
navigation  raider  Charles  and  James,  see  Commeree.  William 

^  III.  forms. a  confederacy- against  France,  for  the  security^  of 

'  Europe,  66.  Crushes  -the  French  nalry,  ih.  England  the 
most  efficient  foe  of  French  encroachment^  67.    Finance, -69. 

'Establishment of  the  bank,  id.    Funding  system,  iS.  to. f8. 

:  Progress  of  commerce,  see  eammeree.  The  grand  source-  of 
English  prosperity,  the  constitution,  75.  Parties,  whigs,  Jaco- 
bites, and  tones,  76, 77.  Anne  attached  to  tor^s,  but  employs 
-whigs,  78.  Victories  under  Marlborough,  ib.  to  8 1 .  Whigs 
zealously  support  the  protestant  succession,  85.  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  86.  Henceforth,  for  England, 
see  Britain, 

Erakine^  Mr.  joins  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  ii.  452.  Supports  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  iii.  430.  Defence  of  Hardy,  iv.  189. 
Equals  Cicero  in  judicial  eloquence,  ib.  Opposes  the  treason 
and  sedition  bill,  237.    His  view  of  the  causes  and  conse- 

.   quences  of  the  war,  283. 

JSttaing'  D'j  operations  of,  on  the  coast  of  America,  ii.  203. 308. 
Operations  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  342,  343.  Siege  of  Savan- 
nah, 349.     Insolent  bravadoes,  ib.    Totally  discomfited,  250. 


F. 

FERDUSTji/^Dy  prince  of  Brunswic,  commands  the  allies  in 
Germany,  i.  175.  Gains  the  battle  of  Minden,  177.  Further 
operations,  178.     And  successes,  200  and  241. 

Ferg^Msofiy  major  Patrick,  invents  a  new  species  of  rifle,  ii.  121. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  .  Charleston,  299.  Made  colonel, 
expedition,  exploits,  iate,  character,  305  to  309. 
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-     I         'y  Dr«  Adam,  character  of,  his  phUosophj^  ii.  155. 

Secretary  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  America,  178. 
■    ■ '        y  George,  brotlier  to   colonel  Patrick,  governor  of 
Tobago,  ii.  371.    Kind  and  judicious  treatment  of  negroes, 
372.  Gallant  and  able  defence  of  Tobago,  ib, 

Fitzvniiiamj  earl  of,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  iv.  209.  Misunderstaiid- 
ing  with  ministers,  210.  Is  recalled,  id.  Opposes  peace 
with  republican  Fi*ancc,  277. 

Floodj  Mr.  proposition  of  parliamentary  reform,  iii.  37 1 . 

FoX't  Chai*les  James,  enters  Parliament,  i.  377,  n.  Opposes  the 
coercive  laws  against  America,  480.  Parliamentary  character 
of,  515.  Describes  the  inspiring  effects  of  liberty,  528.  Pro- 
posed inquiry  into  the  war,  ii.  47.  Proposes  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  1 63.  Which  is  partially  granted,  1 64. 
Progress  and  result,  172  to  174.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
navy,  1 82.  Into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ib.  Motion  of,  for 
censuring  lord  Sandwich,  228.  For  removing  the  same,  231. 
His  part  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  261.  Speech  of,  on  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  273.  Chosen  member  for  West- 
minster, 326.  Attacks  the  administration  of  lord  Sandwich, 
337  to  339.  Heads  a  general  attack  against  administration, 
389.  Motions  by  him  or  under  his  auspices,  to  393.  Effects 
his  purpose,  ib.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  396.  Plan  of 
the  administration  which  he  heads,  397.  Offers  peace  to  the 
Dutch,  40 1 .  And  Americans,  ib.  Resigns,  402.  His  account 
of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  ib.  Details  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct,  454.  Coalition  with  lord  North,  457  to  459. 
His  grand  view  of  public  credit,  460.  Made  secretary  of 
state,  462.  Constituents  and  strength  of  his  party,  476.  His 
East  India  bill.  See  Parliament^  for  discussion.  Unpopular, 
486.  Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  ib.  Reputed 
interference,  sec  Temple,  Character  of  his  India  bill,  489  to 
490.  Its  author  becomes  extremely  unpopular,  491.  Impar- 
tial estimate  of  this  scheme,  to  495.  Short  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fox's  character  and  conduct,  496.  Classes  hostile  to  him,  498. 
Contest  for  Westminster,  iii.  3  to  5.  His  views  of  continental 
alliances,  65.  Opens  a  charge  against  Hastings  for  his  pro- 
ceedings towards  Che^t  Sing,  80.  His  opinion  of  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  from  the  illness  of  the  king,  220. 
Contest  with  Mr.  Pitt  thereon,  ib.  Determined  agsdnst  Mr. 
Fox,  226.  Praises  the  French  revolution,  iii.  360.  His  speech 
for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  368  to  369.  Contest  of, 
with  Home  Tooke  for  Westminster,  413.  His  efforts  to 
prevent  war  with  Russia,  418.  Altercation  with  Burke  on  the 
French  revolution,  422  to  424.  Final  separation,  ib.  Motion 
of,  concerning  the  law  of  libels,  429.  Supports  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  436.  Real  difference  between,  and  Burke, 
on  the  revolution,  466.  View  of  the  war  with  France,  iv.  61. 
He  predicts  it  will  be  unsuccessful,  68.  Arguments  of, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  123  to  126.     Predicts  the 


•  1  ^disioIiitiM^  of  tfie  ootJbtimetfi  id.  DeniiM  l&e  <Meged  >feti  of 

the  reforiniiUi  to  ttnmmt  to  treawmi  139.    R^rolMbs.tlit 
^  treuoirJiDd  sedition  bUh)  336«    Speecli  oft  that  subject, ild7. 

•  'Speech !of,  €o  the fidlure  of  tlfe  &^ he^icidadbiit  383.  ■■  ^  '' 
Fox,  Heniy,  &ther  to  the  former,  reaigtis'adnihustnlioiifL'Ul. 

VigoroBS  tAients  of,  335.    But  yieUte  to  hitf  hifariors,  i». 

■Francef  feudal  faistttutioiui  of,  conduci? e  tolirbbriiy  powers  L  IB. 

The  inonarchf  strengthen^  bjr  the-iirarB  wkh  Engluid^  S3«^ 

^Phrensy  of  theological  bigouy,  40i.  Railidly-iiicreaBUig  power 

o^  under  Richelieu  sad  Mawinei  61 .  Under  Lewb  aIV.  69. 

-  The  impetuous  ardoorof  the  Trench' ^operates  in  excdsme 

-  foyaliy,  i^.   Lewis  fenders  the  JRioitigate  Charles  of  England, 
*his'tooly.6S.    Fcdlyof  Fiance  ^ekmg  maritiflAe  power  to 

attack  the  mistress, of ^the  ocean,  67.  Lewis  riilses  hU  grand* 
ison  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  6d«  Which  provt^Les  a  new  con* 
federacy,  78.  Humbled  and  reduced,  80.  Connexion  o^  with 
Britain,  under  George  L  Prospers  by  ipn^  peace,  100^  But 
returns  to  ambitious  projects,  <^.  War- with  England,  107. 
Peace,  110*  Encroachnients  upon  British  America,  seo 
BrUmn  and  America,  Renews  hostUitieSi.  183.  Capiturea 
Minorca,  131.  Treaty  with  Austria,  139.  Defeated  bf^  land 
and  by  sea  throughout  the'  war,  see  BHutm  and  jimerUa^ 
Distreas  from  the  war,  383.  Rising  'Spuit  of  freedom,  ib. 
Disprutes  between  the  king  and  parUamenta,  S|S4.  Death  of 
Lewis  XV.  ii.  493. .  Charater,  ib.  Situation  ot  his  kingdom, 
ib.  Changing  aendmenta  of  the  French  people,  ii;  158, 
Hostile  intimations  to  England,  179.  Acknowledges  the 
independence,  ib.  Warlike  operations  against  Britain,  see 
Britain,  British  generals,  and  admirals  Rodney^  Sec. ;  also 
French  commanders,  d'£e(aingy  &c.  Plans  of,  in  combination 
with  the  Spaniards  *and  Dutch,  267.  Her  troops  invade 
Jersey,  ib.  Repulsed,  ib.  Operations  in  Europe,  America, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  see  British  or  French  admirals  or 
generals.  Peace,  440.  Consequences  of  the  war  momentous 
and  fatal,  442  to  444.  Internal  state,  iii.  61.  Prevalence  of 
infidelity,  ib.  Commercial  and  political  pursuits  of,  90. 
Commercial  treaty,  see  Britain  and  Fitt.  Revolution,  view 
of  the  old  government,  301.  Under  Lewis  XIV.  303.  Com- 
mencing change  under  Lewis  XV.  305.  Infidelity,  ib,  Vol- 
taire, ib.  Instances  of,  306.  Beginning  of  anti-monarchial 
doctrines,'  307.  Rousseau,  &c.  ib.  Cooperating  causes,  308. 
Impolicy  and  burdensome  expense  of  wars  against  Britain,  ib. 
American  war,  309.  Pecuniary  distresses,  ib.  Schemes  of 
extrication,  ib.  Convention  of  notables,  ib.  to  3 12.  Calonne  dis- 
graced, ib,  Bricnne  minister,  ib.  Disputes  between  the 
i:rown  and  parliaments,  12-^.16.  Ai*dent  spirit  of  freedom, 
316.  Becomes  excessive,  317.  Arbitrary  measures  of  tlie 
court,319.  Ferment, /6.  Scarcity, 321.  Neckar recalled, 323. 
Who  counsels  the  convocation  of  the  states  general,  323. 
The  commons  display  a  licence  inconsistent  with  useful 
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AliioU  the  duke  of,  cedes  the  Isle  Man  to  government,  i.  294. 
Duke  of  (son  of  the  former),  voluntarily  raises  a  thousand  men 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  ii.  170.   Firm  and  prudent  con- 

-  duct  of,  during  the  militia  disturbances,  iv.  315,  316. 

'Auckland^  lord,  see  Eden, 

Austria^  depressed  under  the  first  war  of  Maria  Theresa,  i.  99. 
Assisted  by  Britain,  106.  Confederacy  with  France,  139. 
War  with  Prussia,  and  operations,  148,  149.  The  Austnans 
are  defeated,  ib.  Prove  successful,  177.  Again  defeated,  181. 
Campaign  of  1761,  203.  Of  1762,  243.  See  Frederic,  and 
jRussians,  Joseph  of  Austria  is  chosen  emperor  of  Germanyi 
335.  He  supports  the  catholics  of  Poland  against  the  dissi- 
dents, 367.  Dismemberment  of  Poland.  See  Catharine, 
Character  of  Joseph  opens,  ii.  327.  He  aspires  at  the  posses- 
sion of  Bavaria,  ib.  But  is  opposed  and  baffled  by  Frederic, 
ib.  Peace  of  Teschen,  328.  Death  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
ambitious  schemes  of  Joseph,  iii.  30.  Opposed  and  baffled  by 
Prussia,  60.  Operations  of  Joseph's  armies  against  the 
Turks  in  1788,  197  199.  Unwise  and  unsuccessful,  200. 
Proceedings  of  Joseph  in  the  Low  Countries,  see  Joseph  and 
Netherlands,  Successes  of  the  Austrians  in  1789,-265.  266. 
Leopold  disposed  to  peace,  390.  Peace  between  Austria  and 
■  Turkey,  392.  Policy  of  Leopold  caused  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, see  Leofioid.  War  between  Austria  and  France,  iv. 
14.  Campaign  1793.  97.  104.  109.  114.  See  Britain  and 
Frederic,  Campaign  in  1794,  163.  to  172.  Campaign  1795 
indecisive,  22 1 .  Campaign  in  Italy  1 796, 255.  to  265.  Campsdgn 
1797, 298.  to  302.  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  303.  Congress  at 
Rastadt,  371.  Encroachments  of  the  French,  372^  The  war 
is  renewed,  373.  Campsdgn  in  Germany,  374.  377.  Progress 
in  Italy,  377.  378.  In  Switzerland,  381.  Siege  of  Genoa,  445. 
Capitulation,  446.  Campaign  in  Italy,  446—449.  In  Ger- 
many,  449 451.     Decisive   defeat  at  Hohcnlinden,  452. 

Peace,  453. 


B 

BACOX,  the  pride  of  English  philosophy,  described,  i.  182. 
Balloons-,  Air,  invention  of^  iii.  44.  Essayed  in  England,  46. 
Bank,    See  England,  and  Britain, 
Banksy  Joseph,  Esq.  ability  and  laudable  employment  of  an  am« 

pie  fortune  i.  364.    Accompanies  captain  Cook  to  the  south 

seas,  ib. 
Bannat,  the,  overrun  by  the  Turks,  iii.  202, 
Sarrington,  admiral,  commands  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  241. 

Wounded,  243.  Intercepts  a  French  convoy,  432. 
Barbadoesj  dreadful  hurricane  at,  368.  See  West  Indies, 
Bavaria,  see  France,  and  Austria, 
Becf^ordy  noted  reply  of,  to  the  king  i.  410. 
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Barrt,  colonel,  &peei:h  of,  on  Ameiicaii  &fltiii'$,  i.  iTB.  CliarMtn 
of  hi»  eloquence,  SIS.  See  Porliiintent, 

Bedford,Aiii.ii  af,  ainbassiidor  from  Britain, Concludes  thf  peace 
of  Ft>ui>tail)bleaii,  i.  355,  I'aKes  a  levl  in  the  Gr«»vjll|e  ad- 
Tn'miHtratioii,  ~&3.  Severely  attacked  by  Junius,  ii.  391, 

— — —  dukf  of,  grandHHi  of  the  former,  opposes  the  wac 
with  France-  iv-  1*6.  Su-emioiis  oppo^itiun  of.  to  the  treason 
ftQd  sedition  bilU,  S33.  His  apecch  on  the  threats  of  an  inia- 
MOn.  340. 

JSmtJ/ei/,  Mr.  See  Purliemfrti  and  Dieeftitcrt. 

Brlgradf,  beMeged  by  the  Auslrisns  without  sgcetssj  iti-  3C0. 
Cojtiured,  265. 

.^r nJrr,  cii|>tu red  by  the  Bu^st^ins,  iii-  365. 

Binning kqm,  rIoti>  9X,  lii.  467. 

Bipfioptf  ^ngUsh.  See  fiarlianient,  and  their  reepflctivc  nkmrs. 
Hi^rBl*}^  Watson,  £tc. 

Mi»irt,  pflplftin  Jamee,  nnswer  of  aFiench  pmaleer  to  iv.  97,9B.  n. 

-m —  nvaj^r  Rpbert,  killed  at  Alexandria,  iv.  429. 

Biair,  pr.  clmrecLer  of,  ii.  lit. 

$lakency,  genei'al,  his  ^ilaiit  defence  of  Minorcai  i.  I-"'?. 

BoUiagbroki;  directs  his  ecniue  ugainat  tir  Ruben  W4iJpi)]e, 
),  10*. 

JBgi'o'i,  ilulto  of,  proposes  aji  inquiry  into  the  Ddniir^ty,  ii.  343. 

^onyfiurte,  Napoicone,  a  young  Corsican,  dtbtingtiifhes  him»clf 
in  Fi-^Dcc,  iv.  324.  Couinianils  the  Fi-ench  arn<y  in  Italy,  953. 
yict^rifls  ofi  9^7.  Battk  of  Loiti,  i6.  Rapacious  pluii4er,  3S4- 
Policy  of,  359'  Frenh  victories  of,  3S3.  Reduction  of  (he  pope, 
368.  Campaign  in  Italy  :;98,  to  30'2.  Treaty  of  Canipo  Fomiio, 
303.  Iiiiquiimis  (lispusul  of  the  W-neiiaii  icrritorii's,  iS.  Ex- 
pedition to  Eiivpi  «iih  ii  grcai  ynny  and  Heft,  340.  Account 
pf  his  flecl,  ^tt  .V<Ur,r.  Pi-iccLdiogs  of,  in  ER)pl,  402.  Mill- 
t3>T  progress,  403.  Professee  a  respect  for  the  Mahometan 
^thi  4.05.  Compared  with  Mahomet,  ib.  Civil  and  political 
administration,  ii.  Marches  into  Syria,  406.  Progress  of,  407. 
Invests  Acre,  410.  Operations  and  events,  see  «>  Sidneif 
Smith.  Vanquished  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  encounter 
Englishmen,  417.  Returns  into  Egypt,  and  beats  the  Turks, 
ib.  Civil  administration,  418.  Sudden  departure  for  Paris,  432. 
Popularity  of,  42*.  Especially  with  the  army,  i4.  Plan  of  « 
new  conbtitution,  ib.  He  declares  himself  tlie  advocate  of 
freedom,  42S.  The  national  representatives  adverse  to  the 
change,  439.  He  enters  t'leir  assembly  with  grenadiers  an4 
t>ayonets,  ib.  W|io  remove  opponents  to  the  will  of  the  gene- 
ral, 430.  And  establish  unanimity, i6.  He  is  chosen  chief  con- 
sul, ib.  Oilers  peace  to  Britain»  431.  Civil  proceedings  o^ 
443,444.  Preparations  for  the  campaign,  445.  March  over  the 
Alps,447.  Progress  in  Italy, ii.  Battle  of  Marengo, 44»,  Dan- 
ger of  tlic  consular  army,  ib.  Means  of  extrication,  il>.  iu|fn«) 
victory,  449.  Italy  surrenders,  ib.  Settlemeni  of  that  foitntryi 
ib.  Proceedings  of  in  1801,  480. 
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Aoscdtven^  admiral,  commands  a  fieet  againSt  the  treitich,  i.  133. 
Commands  in  the  Mediterranean,  159.  Victory  off  cape 
Lagos,  160. 

Braddock^  geneml,  sent  to  command  in  America,  i.  136.  Cha- 
racter, ib.  Surprised,  defeated,  and  killed,  127. 

JirisBOt^  and  other  revolutioni8t$.  See  Ftance, 

Bristol^  city  of,  voluntary  contributions  for  the  war,  ii.  171. 

Britain^  early  history  of,  i.  1  to  4.  Under  the  Saxons,  see  Eng' 
landy  and  Scotland^  till  the  union.  Union,  86.  Beneficial  to 
both  kingdoms,  ib.  Accession  of  the  Hanover  family,  d9.  See 
Oeorge  I.  Violence  of  the  whigs,  92.  Septennial  parliaments, 
93.  Growth  of  ministerial  influence,  94.  Intercolirsc  of  with 
foreign  powers,  id.  Reciprocal  benefit  to  France  and  England 
from  long  peace,  95.  Policy  of  Walpole,  98.  See  Oeorge  II. 
Expense  of  subsidiary  treaties,  100.  War  with  Spain,  105. 
Interferes  in  German  politics,  106.  War  with  France,  107. 
Effects  of  the  rebellion,  y'A.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle»  110. 
Prosperity  under  Mr.  Pelham,  ib.  Encroachments  of  France 
ou  American  tcrritorj',  see  America,  Commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, 123.  France  tlie  aggressor,  124.  Seizure  of  the  ene* 
mics  merchantmen,  ib.  Campaigns  in  America,  see  Amherst^ 
Wolft^  &c.  Sends  Byng  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  131.  Beha- 
viour, trial,  and  execution  of  Byng,  132,  133.  Dissensions  in 
the  cabinet,  143.  Mr.  Pitt  is  appointed  secretary  of  state,  144. 
Seo  Pitt.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  145.  British 
operations  in  Germany,  146.  Convention  at  Cloister-Seven, 
147.  Expedition  to  the  coast  of  Fi*ancc,  ib.  Successes  of 
llawke,  159.  Battle  and  signal  victory,  160  and  161.  See 
Hawkr.  British  affairs  in  the  East  Indies.  See  India.  Clive, 
and  achievements  of  our  armies  in  Germany,  174.  Battle  of 
Mindcn,  177.  Representation  of  Britain  to  neutral  powers, 
181.  Suite  of  British  affairs  in  October  1760,  184.  Death  of 
George  II.  r'A.  Accession  of  George  IIT.  192.  See  G^or^*^  III. 
National  unanimity,  195.  Achievements  of  the  British  in  Ger- 
many, 200  to  204.  Negotiations  for  peace,  ib.  Proposed  inter- 
ference of  Spain,  209.  Refused  by  Britain,  ib.  Change  of 
ministry,  214.  Family  compact,  222.  Marriage  of  the  king  to 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh,  216.  War  with 
Spain,  220.  Capture  of  Martinico,  230.  Capture  of  Havanna, 
237.  See  Havanna.  Of  Manilla,  238.  Victories  in  Portugal, 
ib.  Capture  of  the  Hermionc,  ib.  Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
247,  Peace  of  Fontainblcau,  251.  Discussed,  see  Parliament. 
Unpopularity  of  the  Bute  ministry,  256.  Change  of  adminis- 
tration, 259.  Prosecution  of  Wilkes,  265.  Financial  schemes 
of  tlie  new  minister,  275.  Taxation  of  America,  sec  Parlia- 
mmt  and  America.  Indisposition  of  the  king,  295.  Change  of 
ministry,  298.  SentimeiUs  of  Britain  on  A mrerican  affairs,  305. 
Object  and  spirit  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  310. 
Cirafton  ministry,  326.  Weakness  of,  341.  Irish  affairs,  344. 
Sec  IrrlanrK  Prevalent  discontents,  ii.  .T58.  Return  of  Wilkes, 


i&9.  Sec  Parliament.  Declared  iiielligibte,  377.  Xational 
ferments,  378.  Popular  wriiings,  387.  Stc  Juniut.  Pcliuoiiir 
393.  RcmonMraticc,  sec  city  of  London.  Clian^  of  ministcy, 
S94.  Conciliatory  altempl  of  lord  North,  309.  Dispute  with 
Spain  about  Faukland's  island,  406,  Adjusted,  409.  Diacon- 
tents  begin  to  subside,  431.  Death  of  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  43 1 .  Treatment  of  Matilda  of  England,  queen  of  Den- 
mark, 439.  Rescued  by  her  royal  brother,!*:  See  Matilda. 
Warwiilithc  Caribs,  4.s3.  DiEcoiitentB  subside,  458.  Xaiiooal 
ptdsperity,  459.  Rise  of  the  war  witli  Americn,  461.  King's 
message,  465.  See  Parliament  and  t^mtrica.  Impression  in 
Britain  from  the  American  disputcit,  513,  Literary  eiTorts  of, 
on  both  sides  of  the  qucsiiun,  541.  Campaigns  in  America, 
see  Gagv,  Hovie,  &c.  Interaal  proceedings,  see  Coagreii. 
Legislative  measures  of  Britain,  sec  Parliiinient.  Majority  of 
the  nation  favourable  to  tlie  ministerial  system,  ii.  29.  The 
American,  a  popular  war,  3  J ,  Apprehension  of  Sayer  for  high 
treason,  ib.  He  in  discharged,  32.  The  nation  continues  ^- 
vourable  to  war,  93.  Causes,  reasonings,  and  motives,  9i. 
tarty  violence,  94.  Conspiracy  of  Jglm  (he  painter,  95.  Con- 
duct of  France  and  Spain  in  the  American  contest,  1*7. 
Efforts  on  the  fate  of  Burgoync,  176.  Voluntary  levies  of 
men,  170.  Britain  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  France,  179. 
Naval  uperaliona  luidcr  Keppel  and  PulUaer  unsatis&ctory, 
217.  See  Hodaey,  Hood,  6cc.  The  nation  is  routed  jiy  Affi- 
cullj  to  strenuous  exertion,  2S(X  Rupture  vifh  ^nln,  SS7. 
Spam  the  aggressor,  238.  Warlike  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  ''ll.  Indocisivt,  2-13.  An  imnicnsc  amiamfnt  menaces 
our  coast,  254.  I'atriotic  and  loyal  unanimity  of  Britain  when 
the  country  is  threatened,  255.  The  resources  and  efforts  of 
the  country  rise  with  her  difficulties,  259.  Ministers  become 
unpopular,  273.  Spirit  of  association,  274.  Protestant  society, 
a7S.  Ridtsof  1780,  277.  Dreadful  conflagrations,  278.  They 
ore  crushed,  2R0.  The  successes  of  Rodney  restore  our  naval 
aupremacy,  293.  Capture  of  the  merchantmen,  and  censure 
of  ministers,  295.  Proceedings  against  the  rioters,  332.  Sec 
lord  Loiighhorough,  Wrddtrhurnc.  Political  effects  of  the 
riots,  325.  General  election,  326.  Hostile  jealousy  of  the 
continental  powers,  329.  Armed  neuti-ality,  ib.  A  ti'eaty 
discovered  between  the  Dutcli  and  Americans,  334.  Rupture 
with  Holland,  335.  The  Dutch  the  aggressors,  ib.  Campaigns 
in  India.  Sec  Iiit/iu.  Plan  of  the  combined  maritime  powers 
against  Biitiiin,  357.  Invasion  of  Jersey. '*-  Gibraltar,  siege 
of,  see  Eiliof.  Oi>ei-dlions  in  the  Atlantic,  36,!.  In  the  north 
seas,  364.  Action  oft'  ijic  Dogger  Bank  by  admiral  Parker. 
165.  Dissatisfaction  prevails,  3S6.  On  the  capture  of  Com- 
wnllis)  the  nation  becomes  adverse  to  ilic  war  and  to  the  min- 
istry, ib.  Dismission  of  ilie  North  administration,  393.  Flan 
of  the  new  ministers,  397.  Mr.  sccrctaiT  Fox  endeavours  to 
vith  Holliuid  and  Amciitu,    401.    Change  of 
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ministry,  i^.    Naval  and  military  operations,  see  respective 
admirala  iixid  generals.    Hostile  ambition  against  Britain  frus* 
trated,  438.  Overtures  for  peace,  440.  Treaties,  441.  Review 
of  the  contest,  442.    Lofty  genius  and  invincible  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  447.    Administration  of  lord  Shelburne,  451. 
Deficient  in  strength,  i6.     Coalition  between  Fox  and  North, 
437.    Change  of  ministry,  460.    Constituents  and  strength  of 
the  coalition  ministry,  476.     Dismissed,  488.     Causes  of  its 
dismission,  see  Parliament,     Mr.  Pitt,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  made  prime  minister,  495.    Popular  opinion  favourable 
to  the  new  minister,  id.  Commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admin- 
istration, iii.  5.     State  of  the  country,  and  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued, 9.     Britain  resumes  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  22.    Disposed  to  protect  the  rights  of  Holland,  36. 
Recovers  from  the  distresses  of  the   war,   37.    Great  and 
increasing  prosperity  of,  62.  Confidence  of  the  moneyed  inter- 
est in  the  minister,  id,    Alatming  attempt,  against  the  king, 
91.  Alarm  of  all  ranks,  92.  Commercial  treaty  between  Britain 
and  France,  97.  Popular  sentiments  respecting  Hastings,  122. 
Causes  of  a  change,  ib.    Interposes  in  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
154.  With  effect,  155.   Resumes  her  character  of  defender  of 
Europe,  205.   Thwarts  the  ambition  of  Catharine,  ib.    Illness 
of  the  king,  2)8.     See  George  III.  and  Parliament.    Joy  and 
rejoicings  at  his  recovery,  242.     Defensive  confederacy  with 
Holland  and  Prussia,  260.    Caused  by  the  confederacy  of 
Catharine  and  Joseph,  ib.  Assists  Sweden,  270.  Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  in,  355.   Dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka 
Sound,  377.     Spain  yields  to  the  demands  of  Britain,  383. 
Effoils  for  counteracting  imperial  ambition,  386.  Liberal  and 
wise  policy  of,  392.     Better  understands  the  French  revolu- 
tion, 410.     Ministers  forbear  discussion  of  its  merits,  411. 
Effects  of  Burke's  work  on  the  subject,  412.     Dispute  with 
Russia,  417.    Principle  of  British  interference  in  continental 
politics,  420.     Effects  of  Paine's  works,  458.    Riots  at  Bir- 
mingham, 459.   Political  entliusiasm,  461.    Wide  diffusion  of 
superficial  literature,  id.  Multiplication  of  political  clubs,  468. 
Projects  of  reform,  ib.   Friends  of  the  people,  469.    Rise  and 
progress  of  the  corresponding  societies,  47 1 .    Second  part  of 
Thomas  Paine,  ib.     Proclamation  against  seditious  writings, 
472.  State  of  the  police,  474.    Britain  anxiously  contemplates 
the  French  revolution,  iv.  5.    But  will  not  interfere,  6.   Eng- 
lish societies  address  tJie  French  national  convention,  30.  And 
send  them  a  present  of  shoes,  31.  Anti-constitutional  ferment, 
37.  Association  against  republicans  and  levellers,  38.  Discus- 
sion between  Britain  and  France  at  the  close  of  1792,  44. 
France  the  aggressor,  47.     France  declares  war  against  Bri- 
tain and  Holland,  60.     Public  opinion  favourable  to  war  with 
France,  64.     Objects  of  Britain,  66.     Campaign  of  1793  in 
Holland,  84  to  88.     See  Frederick.     In  the  Netherlands^  98. 
Sioldicrs  of,  excel  in  close  fight,  99.     Operations  of,  101  and 
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Irt6 — 110.  See  Frcdfriek,  Successes  in  the  East  arid  W^fef 
Indies,  1 1 5.  Progress  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  1 1 8.  Facts 
and  causes,  119.  Progress  of  democratic  societies,  134—136. 
High  price  of  provisions,  162.  Riols,  ib.  Negotiation,  163. 
Unavailing,  ib.  Trials  for  treason  commence,  186.  Con- 
clude, 190.  Treaty  between  Britain  and  America,  192.  Mar- 
riage of  the  prhice  of  Wales  to  tlic  princess  of  Brunswic,  203. 
Campaign,  1795.  Disastrous  cicpedition  to  Quibcron,  219. 
Britain  victorious  by  sea,  222 — 223.  Discontents  from  the 
var,  229.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  ib.  Seditious  meetings,  230. 
Insults  to  the  king,  231.  See  Parliament.  Campaign  of  1796. 
Britain  successful  where  she  fights  alone,  272.  Birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  273.  Sends  an  ambassador  to 
Paris,  ib.  Campaign  on  the  continent,  see  France  and  Austria. 
Negotiation  for  peace  commences,  275.  Concludes  unfavour- 
ably, 281.  Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  285.  State  of  the  bank, 
286.  Rapid  decrease  of  cash,  237.  Order  of  council  to  sus- 
pend payment  of  coin,  ib.  Found  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
288.  Mutiny  of  the  sailors  commences,  289.  Quelled,  291. 
Marriage  of  the  princess  royal,  296.  Naval  preparations  of 
our  enemies,  304.  Victory  of  Jcrvis,  305.  See  Jcrvia,  Of 
Duncan,  306.  See  Duncan,  Second  negotiation  for  peace 
commences,  308.  Concluded,  311.  Public  opinions  and  senti- 
ments after  the  victories  of  1797,  320.  Loyal  and  patriotic 
energy,  321.  Voluntary  contributions,  324.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions, 326.  The  whole  nation  becomes  armed,  ib.  Threats  of 
an  invasion,  340.  Rouse  the  spirit  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
Britons,/^.  Naval  operations, see  VVarrc7i.  And  splendid  vic- 
tories, sec  .'W/ao;?.  Effects  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  346. 
Government  is  very  popuhir,  353.  Scheme  of  alliance  with 
Russia,  358.  Projected  union  with  Ireland,  357 — 369.  Sec 
Unioji  and  Pitt,  Her  fleets  block  up  the  ports  of  France, 
Spuin,  and  Holland,  381.  Expedition  to  Holland,  see  Prtdrric, 
^'aplure  of  Surinam,  393.  War  with  Tippoo  Saib,  see  Mor- 
TfingioTis  and  hidia.  Gloomy  prospect  at  the  close  of  1799, 
4:>2.  Wish  for  peace,  ih.  Refuses  Bonaparte's  overture  for 
negotiation,  433.  Cann)aign  1800,  453 — 456.  Pligh  price  of 
provisions,  457.  Alanning  illness  of  the  king,  472.  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Baltic,  see  A'risoff.  Expedition  to  Egypt,  see 
F.^lifit^  Jbrrcrombir^  Jlutrhiyfson,^  and  Keith,  Peace,  499. 
Conditions,  ib.  Britaiti  ascert  jins  her  security,  500.  Through 
the  nianifchtation  of  resistichs  strength,  ib.  The  tenure  of 
British  security,  wisdom,  loyally,  patriotism,  and  force,  in. 
So  protected,  Britain  is  invulnerable,  ib. 

Brinisivicy  dnke  of,  commands  the  rombined  arn.ics  of  Ger- 
niany,  iv.  17.  Proclamation,  18.  Invades  France,  34.  Retreat 
<kf,  in. 

J)urt(oyrir^  j;eneral,  succcbscs  in  Portugal,  i.  ^39.  Commands  in 
Canada,  ii.  32\K    Manifesto,  1  >0.     Progress  and  successes  of. 


133.  DjifficuUles  begin, /A.  Distr«s^4  situation}  136.  Surrm* 
ders  at  Saratoga,  139.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  Kce  Parliament. 

Bwrkfji  £4muDQ,  esq.  supports  the  Rockingham  party,  i.  371. 
Speech  of,  on  American  taKation,  473*  Extensive  acquiunt- 
ance  with  American  affairs,  480.  Parliamentary  character  oft 
515.  Plan  of,  for  conciliation,  246 — 250.  Conciliataiy  motion 
of,  ii.  43.  Motion  on  the  employment  of  Indians,  174.  Presents 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  suffering  catholics,  337.  His  part 
of  the  attack  on  ministers,  261.  Bill  for  the  reform  of  public 
economy,  269  to  271.  Resumes  his  plan  of  economical  reform* 
339.  Proposed  inquiry  into  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  387. 
J4ade  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  462.  Celebrated  speech 
of,  on  chartered  rights,  483.  Remonsti^ancc  on  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  iii.  8.  Speech  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  50.  Opens  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Hastings,  78. 
Proposes  impeachment,  ib.  Opinion  of,  on  imprisonment  for 
debt,  113,  n.  His  speech  on  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
179.  Libels  against,  256.  Declares  his  disapprobation  of  the 
French  revolution,  361.  Deems  the  dissenters  bent  on  tlie 
downfal  of  the  church,  37 1 .  Writes  on  the  French  revolutionf 
412.  Effects  of,  on  the  public  mind,  413.  Dispute  with  Fox 
on  the  French  revolution,  423—425.  Final  separation,  ib. 
Real  difference  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  French  revolution,  466. 
Burke's  view  of  the  war  with  France,  iv.  61.  Opinion  of,  on 
objects  and  conduct  of  the  war,  101.  Deems  peace  with  regi- 
cides impracticable,  123.  Treatise  against  a  regicide  peace, 
276. 

^u/r,  earl  of, educates  the  king,!.  189.  Made  a  privy  counsellor, 
193.  Secretary  of 'State,  197.  Administration  of  commences^ 
217.  Character,  2  i  8.  Public  measures,  see  ^nVa»7i.  Unpopu- 
lar, 224.  Haughty  deportment,  248.  Totally  unsuitable  to  the 
English,  249.  His  peace  reprobated,  252.  Impartial  estimate 
oiy  254.  Resigns,  259.  Supposed  by  the  people  the  prompter 
pf  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  263.  Charge  of  secret  influence 
never  proved,!^.  The  stamp  act  imputed  to  his  influence,  272. 
Supposed  to  have  prompted  the  disnuksion  of  the  Grenvillc 
adminiatr«tiQn,296.  The  alleged  influence  never  proved,  297. 


CABOTj  voyages  of,  i.  20. 
Cifdiz.  See  British  wars  ¥rith  Spain, 
Calcutta,  See  India » 

Caledonia^  an  asylum  to  the 'Britons  against  the  Romans,  i,  2. 
Calonne,  See  France, 

Cambray^  treaty  at,  an  epoch  in  political  history,  i.  27. 
famdeny  lord,  see  Pratt,   His  son,  earl  Camden,  lord  lieutenant 
.  pf  Ireland^  iv.  210.    Measures  of,  for  repressing  the  Irish 
^contents,  335«  Resigns  the  viceroyalty^  338. 


CuMrf«i  i"  America,  baRle  of,  ii.  303,  Sec  Comwallis. 

Cam/i6rll,  Dr.  defender  of  chiisuanUf,  ii-    I53. 

CamfibcU,  colonel,  expedition  of,  to  Georgia,  ii.  2«5  t»  247.  Vit- 
toi-y,  w"!  rcdw^'ion  of  the  pro>ince,  i4. 

Canuie  oonc[Ucr!i  Kiigknd,  i.  IJ.  Policy-  and  benefit  or  his  reiga 
10.  .       . 

Vnrrihn,  vyar  wrth,  i.  453. 

tl»rir»»"»  gcncr*!' ^'f<^»cc  of  Quebec,  ii.  54.  Progress  of,  on  the 
UkeSf  BR.  Crown  point  taken,  90..  Resigns,  139.  AppcdnKd 
ComiiMndo''  in  chief  in  America,  4161 

f%rAWr,r«rl  of. hewfs  a  cominission  for  offeiing  peace  to  \ait- 
f^ca>U.  t?8-  Arrives  in  America,  199.  His  offers  are  refused, 
«(ia.  Uifw**  '*■<■  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  20 1 .  Retumi  lo 
^w|mm)>  3*  -•  1*1'^  heuicnant  of  Ireland,  397.  Able  spctcli 
^T^lkmnMuncKul  ire9ity,iit.  104.  Correspondence  betveci 
mmI  e#rt  lfitt"«  iliiitti.  "H  Th«  siaic  of  Ireland,  iv.  209.  Argii- 
--^U^  ,^,£,  ^pamt  lonJ  Auckbmd's  divorce  bill,  440. 

f^  ij^M,  *c«  Jumt*.  .K^  MIC  of  the  southern  colonics,  s&vi 
-      -*  -\  Corsip—       *  - 
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^^^J6tt%  t)M«>  ii'  En^ttuMl,  i.  9'J.  Ability  and  policy  of,  ii. 
OwfiM^  ivriaeffw  of  Unuisutc,  tnarrkd  to  George  prince  of 
\V>k».iv.  »t 

l^/Aanawt  spout*  of  Pvtcr.  ciupcror  f^  Ru&sia,  abilitf  and  ce»- 
^mU  i.  S^-  I>  KppDUiMd  iraperul  so«emgn,  246.  Her  Eofljr 
titenrTI"  failM'**  ^"  wtCoId.  3U.  Stie  ni^K  ber  creature  to  be 
iJli^  tttf  ISilMKk  flS«.  SupfMms  ibe  dia^dcnts  vid  conGrras  ber 
inflmtK'-  iti  Poiiixl,  ii-  S'SS.  Rupture  between,  aiid  Turitr, 
3c.;  >iai;jry  .>ptTation>.  4Ci;.  Widely  CKUrts  connexion  wilh 
Britum."'.  Uir  victories  by  land  and  sea,  403  and  404.  .^ta^n^ 
Austrb  and  Prysija,  405.  Her  farther  successes,  433.  To 
Ti-movc  their  fears,  proposes  to  <Usi»etnbcr  Poland,  433.  To 
wlitch  the)'  accede,  4i4.  Execution  of  the  scheme,  456. 
She  concludes  peace  with  Turkey,  49 1 .  She  unwisely  adopu 
a  )>olicy  hostile  to  Britain.  339.  SttBiulates  the  armed  ncutfalitT. 
ih.  Hostile  to  Britain,  330,  Offers  her  mediation  to  the  man- 
litne  power*,  440.  Political  concert  of,  with  the  emperor,  iiL 
3j.  She  tm«iael}r  aioids c<Hu>exioD  with  Britain,  es.  Herviem 
upon  Turkey,  188.  Endea^-our^  to  stir  the  Turks  10  revolt, 
lya  War  with  Turkey,  194.  Operations  of  ber  armies  id 
irSS,  COS.  In  1783,  263  to  iSe.  .\giinst  Sweden,  »*.  !o  1790^ 
operations  against  the  Turks,  393  to395.  Against  Sweden, 1$. 
35)7.  Peace  with  Gustavus,  tb.  Peace  with  Turkey,  440.  Mo; 
lives  luirt  \ iLws, I*.  Her dcsit^s ig^nst  Poland,  444.  Stimulate? 
hrtttilitv  agaiiisi  Franre,  iv.  7.  Eff-cts  a  new  partition  ef 
Polaiiili  lU.  Death,  347. 

{■.iW"-i;<-^%Ioul  John,  motion  of,  for  the  remoTal  oF  ministers, ii. 
:n;.    Made  cliuttcelloroftbe  exchequer,  596.    Resigns,  403. 
AKiii"  apjwuitcd,  46:. 
I /;:iWi'.>'.  i\i-chdtike.  ^juctt'sscs  against  Jourdain,  i v.  369.   A  se- 
Mi-.,!  '.i^.ie  Jiives  the  French  from  UemMny,  375. 
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liberty,  326.     Meeting  of  the  states,  327.     Component  parts> 
zb.    Clergy  and  nobles  disunited,  329.    The  commons  declare 
themselves  a  national  assembly,  330.     Popular  violence,  332. 
The  orders  meet  in  one  chamber,  333.     The  soldiers  catch 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  334.     Troops  approach  Paris,  335. 
Neckar  dismissed,   ib.     Popular   alarm,    336.     An  army  of 
national  guards  raised,  ib.    Capture  of  the  Bastile,  337.    The 
king  comes  to  the  national  assembly,  339.     Declaration  of 
rights,  340.  Basis,  rights  of  man,  34 1 .  First  proceedings  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  342.     Object,  subversion,  ib,    I^iterary 
men,  ib.   Clubs,  343.    Jacobins,  ib.    Extend  their  influence  by 
application,  ib.     Reduction  of  the  privileges  of  nobles,  344. 
Confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  ib.     Annihilation 
of  paiiiamcnts,  ib.     The  law  and  policy  of  the  kingdom  sub- 
verted, 345.     Complete   and   comprehensive  revolution,  ib. 
New  constitution,  346—347.     Entertainment  at  Versailles, 
348.     Rage  and  alarm  at  Paris,    349;    A  mob  proceeds  to 
Versailles,  351.     Outrages,  to  354.     The  king  is  brought  to 
Paris,  id.    Farther  proceedings  of  the  revolutionists,  id.  1790. 
Farther  proceedings,  403.    New  and  comprehensive  principle 
of  financial  legislation,  404.     Progress  of  subversion,  405. 
Boundless  power  of  the  mob,  406.   Abolition  of  nobility,  409. 
Summary  of  changes,  ib.     Confederation  of  the  1 4th  of  July, 
ib.     Progress  of  confiscation,  446.    Invasion  of  the  rights  of 
German  princes,  447.     Flight  of  the  king,  see  Le^vis.     In- 
violability of  the  king's  person  decreed,  452.     Dissolution  of 
the  assembly,  456.     Result   of  its   acts,  457.     Proceedings 
contraiy  to  the  law  of  nations,  iv.  9.    Character  of  the  French, 
10.     Progress  of  republicanism,   11.     Declares  war  against 
the  Gei*man  powers,  14.     State  of  the  armies  and  first  opera- 
tions, 15 — 16.     Proceedings  at  Paris,  20  to  25.     Riots,  ib. 
Insurrection  of  tlie  10th  of  August,  25 — 27.     Massacre  of 
September,  28.     Meeting  of  the   national   convention,   30. 
Congratulations  fi*om  English  clubs,  ib.   With  a  gift  of  shoes, 
31.    Schemes  of  depredation,  33.     Victories,  35.     Decree  ot 
the  19th  of  November,  36.     Opens  the  Scheldt, /d.     Discus- 
sion  with    Britain,   see    Britain,     Parties   and    leaders,   52. 
Prosecution  and  trial  of  Lewis,  see  J^eiuis,     Declares  war 
against  Britain,  60     Operations,  see  Ditmourier,     Proposes 
peace  to  Britain,  93.     Unavailing,  95.    Alarming  state  of,  97. 
Intestine  contests,  104 — 105.  Astonishing  efforts,  106.  Forced 
Loans,  requisitions,  and  levies  vn  wassv^  107 — 108.     Effects, 
ib.     Successes  in  the  close  of  tlie  campaign,  109  to  113.    Fall 
of  Robespierre,  184.     Commencing  return  of  social  order, 
211.     New  constitution,  ib.     Effects  of  her  victories,  213- 
Extent  of  territory,  217.     Campaign   1795  indecisive,  221. 
Internal  affairs,  226.     First  appearance   of  Bonaparte,  224. 
Dissolution  and  character  of  the  convention,  225 — 227.  ('am- 
paign    1796.      see    Bonafiarie^   Jourdain^   and   Aforeau,     La 
Vendee  reduced,  252.    Negotiation  with  Britain,  see  Britair. 
Vol.  IV.  U  u  u 
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Campaign  1797  in  ItsAy,  298  to  302.  Naval  operations,  seo 
Britain^  JervU^  and  Duncan,  Parties,  307.  Negotiation,  ace 
Britain.  Finds  projects  of  invading  Britain  chimerical,  340. 
Scheme  of  distant  conquest,  see  Bonafiarte.  Renewal  of  war 
with  Austria,  374.  War  against  Russia,  377.  Operations, 
see  Moreaiiy  l^c.  Ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  397.  Internal  state,  421.  Change  of  government,  see 
Bonafiartr.    Campaign  1800,  445.     Peace  with  Austria,  453. 

JFrancisy  Philip,  esq.  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  his  being  a 
manager  of  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  iii.  177.  Able  speech 
in  his  own  defence,  178,  n. 

",  emperor,  tries  to  raise  his  subjects  in  Antwerp,  it. 
160.  Opposed  by  Frederic  William,  ib.  Joins  the  allied 
armies,  161. 

Franklin^  Benjamin,  discovers  the  governor's  letters,  L  463. 
Character  of,  ii.  159.  Ambassador  to  France,  ib. 

frcderic^  prince  of  Wales,  imbibes  English  ideas,  i.  108.  Instils 
the  same  into  his  son  George,  ib. 

Frederic^  second  son  lo  his  majesty  George  III.  Appointed 
bishop  of  Osnabrug,  i.  283.  Education  and  cliaracter  of,  iii. 
226.  Duke  of  York,  rA.  Diflcrs  from  ministry,  ib.  Marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Prussia,  463.  Campaign  1793  in  HoUandf 
iv.  86  to  89.  \'ictfiry  at  Vicoignc,  99.  Famars,  100.  Capture 
of  Conde,  ib.  Hcsiej^es  Valenciennes,  ib.  Strength  of  the  for- 
tress, 101.  Operations,//).  Capture,  102.  Victory  at  Lincen- 
nes,  1 10.  Siege  of  Dunkirk,  ib.  Concerts  the  operation  of  the 
campaign  1794,  101.  Arrives  on  the  continent,  ib.  Defeats 
the  French,  164.  Further  opcriilions  to,  178.  Expedition  to 
Holland,  386.  Buttle  of  Alkmaer,  387.  Victory  at  Bergen, 
388.  Conllict  at  Limnen,  390.  The  British  fall  back,  391. 
Difficulties  of  the  army,  392.  They  withdiViW  from  Holland, 
lb. 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  character  and  efforts  of,  i.  135 
and  136.  Invades  Saxony,  \M).  Splendid  achievements  of,  in 
campaign  1757,  begin  148,  end  150.  Admiration  of  his  cha- 
racter in  Enj:^land,  174.  His  campaign  1758,  begins  176,  ends 
177.  His  canjpaiii:n  1759,  begins  177,  ends  178.  Campaign 
1760,  begins  179,  ends  181.  Campaign  1761,  begins  203,  ends 
204.  Campaign  1762,  243.  Stale  of  his  country  at  the  end  of 
♦he  war,  284.  Coincides  in  the  politics  of  Catharine,  respect- 
ing Poland,  286.  Improvements  of  his  kingdom,  335,  336. 
Interference  in  the  Polish  disputes,  336.  Dismemberment  of 
Poland,  435.  Jealous  of  the  progress  of  Catharine,  491.  Op- 
po.ses  and  disconcerts  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor, 
III.  36.  Ag'^dn  opposes  the  aspiring  schemes  of  Joseph,  60. 
Death  and  character,  83. 

Frederic  William,  nephew  and  successor  to  the  above,  inter- 
poses in  behalf  of  the  prince  oi  Orange,  iii.  141.  With  effect, 
145.  Defensive  alliance  with  Britahi  and  Holland,  260.  War 
-■vith  France,  iv.  H.  Campaign  1792,  bee  Brunewic^  1793,  104 
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and  113.  Shares  the  spoils  of  Poland,  lU.   Character  of,  S14. 

Abandons  the  alliance,  216. 
Ftiends  of  the  people,  see  Grey» 
Frosty  John,  attorney  and  reformer,  It.  31.  Presents  shoes  to  the 

national  convention,  ib. 


GAGE^  genera],  efforts  to  allay  tlie  disturbances  in  America,  i. 
499,  500.  Remonstrance  of,  to  congress,  506.  Hostile  opera- 
tions, ii.  5.  Battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  13.  The  British  are  block- 
ed up  at  Boston,  14. 

Gatest  general,  successes  against  Burgoyne,  ii.  136  to  140. 

George  I,  king  of  Britain,  attached  to  the  whigs,  i.  90.  Suspici- 
ous of  the  tories,  ib.  Partiality  of,  to  his  native  dominions,  96. 

George  II.  adopts  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  his  father, 
99.  Subsidies  to  Grerman  principalities,  100.  Partiality  of,  to 
Hanover,  107.  Natural  in  his  circumstances  to  be  partial  to 
the  whigs,  108.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  135. 
Death,  184.  And  character,  185. 

George  ///.education  of,  i.  189.  Sentiments  and  character,  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  ib.  Formed  and  determined  to  be 
king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  party,  190.  Accession  to  the 
throne,  192.  First  Proclamation,  193.  First  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, ib.  National  satisfaction,  195.  Recommends  to  paiiia- 
ment  to  render  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  ib.  Act 
for  the  purpose,  196.  Expresses  his  regret  at  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  214.  Marriage  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklinburg  Strelitz,  216.  Coronation  of  the  king  and  queen, 
217.  His  majesty  proposes  to  choose  his  servants  without 
respect  to  their  party  connexions,  according  to  their  talents 
and  merit,  218.  Successes  of  his  majesty's  arms,  230  to  233. 
Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  247.  Who  is  named  George 
Augustus  Frederic,  ib.  Overtures  for  a  negotiation,  249.  In 
the  career  of  victory  our  king  is  disposed  to  peace,  250.  Im« 
partial  examination  of  the  peace,  254.  Change  of  ministry, 
259.  Praise  due  to  his  majesty  for  the  principle  of  his  choice, 
266.  Attempt  of  the  sovereign  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  267.  Unavailing,  268.  The  king's  second  son,  prince 
Fredenc,  is  nominated  bishop  of  Osnabrug,  283.  His  majesty's 
eldest  sister,  the  princess  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswic,  ib.  Indisposition  of  the  king,  295. 
Plan  of  regency,  ib.  Dismission  of  ministers,  298.  The  king 
continues  to  desire  a  ministry  unconnected  with  party  politics, 
300.  Rockingham  administration,  301.  Well  meaning,  but 
ineflicient,  3 1 1 .  Mr.  Pitt  forms  an  administration,  325.  Of 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  is  nominally  the  head,  326.  Mar- 
riage of  the  princess  Matilda,  the  king's  youngest  sister,  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  327.   Proposes  to  govern  Ireland  with- 
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■oui  respect  of  party,  334.  Visited  hy  the  king  of  Detmmt. 
«63.  Favourite  siadies  of  his  Britannic  nwjcM^,  363,  Voyagw 
of  discuveryi  ii-  Plans-4knd  orders  an  cupcdiliuli  fur  (he  *i- 
vajicemeni  of  science,  364.  Insulting  letter  of  Junius.  390. 
Reply  to  the  city  of  London,  397.  Dignified  answer  to  a  Lon- 
don address,  410.  Protects  his  injured  sister,  43y.  ^tcsugc 
fi-oni,  lo  the  parliament,  on  the  riot  at  Boston,  465.  Speech  io 
parliament,  517.  Message,  529.  Speech,  ii.  32.  Speech,  ST. 
bpecch,  160.  Dignified  speech  of,  on  the  unproioktd  o^grei.- 
bioii  of  France,  194.  Speech,  290.  intimaies  dissolisbiction 
with  the  events  of  the  campaign,  ITTS,  it<.  Speech,  360. 
Speech  to  the  new  parliament  1780,  ,136.  Speech.  387. 
Speech,  453.  Sends  a  message  to  parliament  about  the  cstsb- 
Hshment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  456.  Speech,  47*".  Reply  vf 
an  address  of  the  commons  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  510. 
Declares  his  intention  of  taking  Oie  sense  of  the  people,  511 
And  dissolves  parliament,  513.  Speech  to  the  new  parliamcni, 
iii.  7.  Speech, 43.  Speech,  64.  Speech,83.  Alarming  attempt 
against,  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  9 1 .  Providentially  prevented. 
jA.  Magnanimous  humanity  of  the  sovereign,  iA.  Anxious 
affection  of  all  ranks,  'J3.  Speech,  99.  Message  to  the  com- 
mons respecting  the  prince,  120.  Speech,  160.  Distemper, 
.ri8.  General  alarm,  219.  Opinion  of  the  physicians,  2M. 
Second  examination,  2S0.  Report  that  tlie  illness  is  tempo- 
11117,  rt.  Recovery  of  the  king,  337.  Joyof  hisgmeful  people. 
■US.  His  majesty  St  St.  Paula  offers  thanks  to  Almigh^  God, 
943.  Festive  rejcncings,  244.  Speech,  359-  Message  to 
pai-iiamenl  about  Nootka  Sound,  .337.  Speech  at  tlic  close  of 
i.lie  scision,  :>7'J.  SpL-cch  to  the  nciv  parli.inicin,  -llrt.  SjicL-cii, 
■165,     Speech  un  tilt  extraordinary  convfii..''  I.      ..  ;>■  iiril, 

iv.  41.     Spctcii,  192.     Message  to  the  diii'  ;.:.i:- 

riage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  20S.  Scandalous  behaviour  to, 
on  his  way  to  parliament,  331.  Birth  of  a  princess,  heir  to  the 
heir  apparent,  273.  See  Briiain.  Speech  to  the  new  parlia- 
ment, announces  pacific  intentions,  376.  The  princess  royal 
married  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  396.  Speech  of,  stating 
the  progress  and  rupture  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  331. 
Speech  on  the  late  splendid  victory,  353.  Attempt  agtunst,  in 
the  the«ti-c,  440.  Magnanimous  coolness  of,  441.  The  attempt 
fotmd  to  arise  fi'om  lunacy,  ib.  Alarmini;  illness  of,  473. 
Anxious  concern  of  the  public,  473.  Indisposition  providen- 
tially short,  ib. 
Georfii;  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  and  h<;ir  of  George  III. 
His  abilities  and  cliaraclcr,  >i.  465.  Provision  for  his  establish- 
ment, 466.  Magnanimous  sacrifice  by,  of  spUndour  to  justice, 
iii.  116.  Sidiatiiiii  of  liis  royal  highness,  117,  Affairs  arc 
haipiiy  accommodated,  I20,  Consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  tiie 
l»laii  of  i-egency,  237.  Expresses  his  disapprobation  and  rea- 
ibj  iJs.  Xc'slitics  his  zeal  for  the  British  constitution,  473, 
iut  and  impressive  speech  thereon,  474.  General  sMis- 
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&ction,  ib.  Proposes  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  with  lord  llf  oirm, 
on  the  continent,  iv.  168.  Masries  the  princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswic,  203.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  their  rofal 
highnesses,  204.  Birth  of  a  princess,  his  heir,  373.  See  Bri- 
tain, Filial  piety  excmplied  m  the  illness  of  the  king,  472. 

Germain^  lord  George,  character  of,  i.  514.  Secretary  of  state, 
concerts  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  129.  Created  a  peer, 
396.  Strictures  thereon,  ih, 

Gibbo?iy  the  historian,  character,  of,  ii.  155. 

Gibraltar,  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  256.  For  defence,  see 
jElliot,  Blockade  of,  358  to  361. 

Gifford^  John,  answer  of  to  Erskine,  iv.  311. 

Gironde^  French  party,  see  France, 

Glasgow  J  city  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170. 

Gloucester^  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother,  marriage,  i.  427. 

— ■    ■  ,  prince  William  of,  son  to  the  duke,  valiant  exploit, 

iv.  391. 

Gordon^  duke  of,  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  1 70. 

Gordon f  lord  George,  character  of,  ii.  275.  Becomes  an  enthu* 
siast  against  popery,  ib.  Proceedings  of,  to  277.  Committed 
to  the  tower,  281. 

Gowerj  earl,  character  of,  i.  316. 

Grafton^  duke  of,  administration  of,  begins,  i.  326.  Weakness  of 
administration,  341.  Poig^nt  invectives  against,  391.  Re- 
signadon,  394.  And  character,  ib.  Conciliatory  proposition^ 
ii.  56. 

Granbyj  marquis  of,  achievements  of,  in  Germany,  i.  201  and 
242. 

Grattauy  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  address  of,  ii.  397. 

Green^  American  general,  commands  against  the  British  in  the 
south,  ii.  379- 

Grmvilley  George,  Hon.  his  administration  commences,  i.  263. 
Closes,  298.  Public  measures,  see  Britain,  and  Parliament. 
Qualifications  of,  266.  His  schemes  of  finance,  275.  Regula- 
tions for  preventing  smuggling,  276.  Projects  respecting 
America,  277.  Dismissed,  298.  Character,  ib.  His  bills  for 
regulating  contested  elections,  399.  Death,  412. 

Grcnville,  William  Windham,  son  of  the  former,  able  speech  on 
the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  104.  Bill  of,  for  neglecting  con- 
tested elections,  184.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 227.  Able  speech  of,  on  the  plan  of  regency,  233.  Ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  250.  His  views  of  interference  m 
continental  politics,  420.  Created  lord,  discussion  of,  with 
Chauvelin,  iv.  44 — 49.  Treason  bill,  232 — ^235.  Character  of 
his  administration,  472. 

Grey,  Mr.  able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  104. 
Education  and  character,  469.  Heads  a  society,  entitled  the 
friends  of  the  people,  to  procure  parliamentary  reform,  ib. 
Object,  composition,  and  proceedings  of  that  association,  470. 
Motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  iv.  73.  Rejected,  76. 
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Crrey^^sir  Charles,  father  to  the  former,  victories  of*  iv.  179. 

Guichettj  French  admiral,  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  317 
to  319.  Departs  for  Europe,  330. 

Gu9tavu8y  khig  of  Sweden,  effects  a  revolution  in  his  kingdom, 
i.  436.  Catharine  interferes  in  his  government,  iii.  307.  Dis- 
pute with  Catharine,  366.  Genius  and  courage  of  the  king, 
d68.  Suppresses  mutiny  and  feuction,  371.  1789,  warlike  ope- 
rations  against  Russia  to  375, 1790.  Campaign  against  Russia^ 
395,  397.  Peace,  ib.  Preparations  of,  against  France,  iv.  13. 
Assassinated,  14.  Character,  ib. 


H 

HALIFAX^  earl  of,  colonizes  Nova  Scotia,  i.  1 16.  Secretary  of 
state,  363.  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  354.  Prudent  and  popular 
administration,  ib,  and  355. 

Hamilton^  duke  of,  voluntaiy  raises  two  tliousand  men,  iL  170. 

Hamilton^  sir  Charles,  cSipiures  Goree,  iv.  454. 

Harcourt^  earl,  wise  administration  in  Ireland,  ii.  145. 

Hardy,  sir  Charles,  commands  the  channel  fleet,  1799,  ii.  254. 
Operations,  see  Britain. 

Hardy^  Thomas,  shoemaker,  secretary  to  a  society  for  new 
modelling  the  constitution,  iii.  471.  Congratulates  the  French 
convention  on  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  iv.  3 1.  Apprehended, 
136.  Tried  and  acquitted,  iv.  188  to  193. 

llarland^  admiral,  commands  under  Kcppcl,  ii.  213. 

Hastiugs,  WaiTcn,  governor  general  of  India,  ii.  291.  Genius 
and  character,  ib.  Scheme  tbr  dissolving  the  hostile  concert, 
292.  Implicated  in  the  reports  of  Ihc  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  404.  Scheme  of,  to  procure  supplies  for  the  war,  417. 
Proceedings  respecting  Chcyt  Sing,  from  418  to  422.  The 
hegums,  421.  Detaches  the  Malnatta  princes  from  the  con- 
federacy, 422.  Puts  an  end  to  the  India  confederacy,  428. 
'I'he  political  saviour  of  India,  429.  Returns  to  England,  iii. 
63.  ComniCHCcment  of  in(|uiry  into  his  conduct,  see.  Parlia* 
incut,  and  Burke,  His  speech  at  the  commencement  of  his 
trial,  179.  Slow  progress  of  his  trial,  254.  Trial  of,  376.  Evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  closes,  437.  Impressive  speech  of 
the  defendant,  438.  After  seven  years,  the  trial  terminates  in 
his  honourable  acquittal,  iv.  207. 

Havarirmh,  expedition  to,  i.  232.  Fortifications  and  strength, 
234.  Capture  of,  237. 

flanokr,  admiral,  expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.  147. 
Witii  lord  Anson,  destroys  the  trade  of  tJie  enemy,  159.  His 
signal  victory  over  Confliuis,  161.  See  Britain,  naval  operationi*, 

Haijne,  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  301. 

Bii^/ilanda  of  Scotland,  state  and  improvement  of,  ii.  1 48. 

liilaborouij^h,  earlx   secretary  of  state  for  the  Americai^  depart- 
ment, i.  341.    Letter  of  to  the  governors  of  colonies,  369 
Character  of,  516. 
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Holland^  nnfrieiidlf  to  England  in  her  neutrality,  i.  181.  Pivoura 
the  revolted  colonies,  ii.  333.  Accedes  to  the  armed  neutrality, 

334.  Treaty  with  the  Americans,  id.    Rupture  with^ntain, 

335.  Holland  the  aggressor,  t^.  Operations,  see  British  admi* 
rals.  Peace,  440.  Effects  of  the  war  on,  447.  Internal  contest 
between  the  French  party  and  the  house  of  Orange,  including 
a  review  of  its  causes  and  progress,  iii.  137  to  140.  Encroach- 
ments on  the  constitutional  power  of  the  prince,  ib,  to  144. 
Rebellion,  146.  Mediation,  see  Frederic  William^  and  Britain^ 
Restoration  of  the  stadtholder,  155.  Defensive  alliance  with 
Britain  and  Prussia,  260.  Yields  to  France,  iv.  177.  Obliged 
to  be  hostile  to  Britain,  223.  Operations,  sec  Elfihinstone^  Dun* 
catty  &c. 

Nomey  John,  introduces  the  ti-agic  muse  to  the  Scottish  woods, 
ii.  156. 

Hothamy  commodore,  commands  in  the  North  river,  M.  128. 
Defeats  the  French  off  Corsica,  iv.  223. 

Hotightorty  sir  Henry,  see  Diaaenters. 

Hoody  sir  Samuel,  efforts  of  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  408  to  410. 

Horalcyy  Dr.  defends  the  trinity  against  Priestley,  iii.  43.  Learn- 
ing and  ability,  ib.  View  of  the  dissenters,  368. 

Hoivcy  lord,  killed  at  Ticondcroga,  i.  151,  n. 

Honvcy  Richard,  lord,  brother  and  successor  to  the  former  com- 
modore, commands  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
i.  158.  Commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  ii.  71.  Pacific  over- 
tures, ib.  Maritime  operations  against  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, 201  to  206.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  see  Parliament. 
Relieves  Gibraltar,  ii.  437.  Splendid  victory,  iv.  181.  Quells 
a  mutiny,  291. 

Howcy  colonel,  William,  brother  to  the  two  former,  commands  in 
ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  i.  154.  Efforts  at  Bunker's 
hill,  ii.  13.  Appointed  commander  in  chief,  53.  Arrives  at 
New  York,  69.  Pacific  overtures,  71.  Takes  the  field,  72. 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  73  to  73.  Capture  of  Ncav  York,  77, 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  79.  Capture  of  fort  Washington,  80. 
Retires  into  winter  quarters,  84.  Surprise  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  85.  Occupations  of,  during  winter,  1 17.  Opens  the 
campaign  by  detachments,  118.  Expedition  to  Philadelphia, 
120.  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  121.  Capture  of  Pliiladelphia,  123. 
Battle  of  Germantown,  124.  Farther  operations  of  126.  Re- 
tires into  winter  quarters,  ib.  Begins  campaign,  1778,  by 
detachments,  197.  Resigns  the  command,  198.  Mischienza 
in  honour  of,  ib.  Departs  for  Europe,  199.  Inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  see  Parliament, 

Hugheay  sir  Edward,  destroys  Hyder's  fleet,  ii.  356.  Reduces 
the  Dutch  settlements,  ib.  Naval  operations,  423  to  424,  and 
428,  429. 

Humcj  David,  character  of,  iL  152.. 

Huntley  J  marquis  of,  wounded  in  Holland,  iv.  389. 

JIurdj  bishop,  defender  of  Christianity,  ii.  153. 
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JiutcMnaoftj  general,  succeeds  to  the  cominahd  on  the  death  of 
general  Abercrombie,  iv.  492.  Arduous  difiicultics  of  tiie 
Ufik,  tb.    Progress  of,  in  the  interior  country,  to  492.     Cap- 

.  ture  of  Cairo,  494.  Returns  to  the  coast,  495.  Capture  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
496.     See  Egyfit. 

Hinder  Mly^  talents  and  character  of,  i.  381.  His  first  war  with 
the  English,  ib.  to  382.  Instigates  a  combination  against 
Britain,  iL  392.  Prepares  to  invade  the  Camatic,  350.  In- 
vades the  Camatic,  350.  Successes,  to  351.  Discom&ted  bv 
Coote,  358.     Again  defeated,  427.     Death,  ib. 


IMPEY^  sir  Elijah,  charges  against,  iii.  183.     Negatived,  184. 

India^  British,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  with  the 
designs  and  proceedings  of  the  French,  begin  i.  164,  end  16d. 
Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  caplurcs  Calcutta,  1 67. 
Shuts  the  British  officers  in  the  black  hole,  168.   The  British 
commander,  Clivc,  avenges  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  sec 
Clivc.     Signal  successes  and  acqiiisitions  of  the  British,  170. 
Operations   in    Southern  India,    171    to    173.     Conquest   of 
Arcot, /^.    Naval  operations,  172.    Farther  operations  against 
the  Fi'ench,  with  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  199.    Conduct 
of  colonel  Cootc,  ih.    Affairs  of  Bengal,  -00.   French  entirely 
conquered  in  India,  ih.     Transaclions  in,  iVoni    ihe  close  of 
tlic  French  war  to  the  appointment  nf  the   coiDpany  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  hcj^in  312,  end   JJ-t.     New  revo- 
lution  in  Bengal,   311.     Jaffier  (l('j)o:st'di   31.5.     And  Cob.sini 
Ally  Cawn  appointed  viceroy,  ih.     Revolts  from  the  English, 
317.     War, /6.     Cossini  deuosed,  319.     And  Jaflier  restored, 
320.    Lord  Clive  returns  tc/.India,  322.    Restores  peace,  323. 
And    obtains    the    Dewanee    for    the    Engli-sh,  ih.     Spirit  of 
English  tninbuctions,  ib,     I'irst  war    with    Ilyder  Ally,    381 
to  382.    Piuccedlir^s  at  Madras  by,  and  respecting  lord  Pigot, 
ii.  107  to  1()8.    In  the  India  house  thereon,  109.    Warm,  287. 
Capture  of  Ponciicheriy,  288.    Contederacj  against  the  British, 
289.     Wi»r  v.ith  the  Mahrattas,  290.     Treaty  of  Poona,  291. 
Invasion  of  the  Carnalic,  .)50.     Dcfcal  of  colonel  Baillie,  ih. 
Sir  ICyre  Co(;te  lakes  the  command,  see  Cootc.    Naval  opera- 
tions,   see  Hiif(hiii.     Political    administration,  see    Husfintr^i, 
Peace,  -130.     New  war,  iii.  482.     See  CornivaUis.     Third  war 
with  Tipp(;o,  iv.  398.     Complete   reduction  of  Mysore,  401. 
AdminihiJvaion  of,  see  Mort?7?/^^ion. 
I?id:rfiy  West,  successful  cultivation,  i.  73.     Operations  in,  163 
— 16  1.    Farther  operations,  see  JJritaiu^  MartinicO't  Havannah^ 
&c.  see  ti:e  names  of  commanders,  Rodney,  Sec.  and  islands 

Jamaica ,    Barbadoes,    Sec. D'Estaing    departs    to,    ii.    208- 

lIo?^tililies  1779,211   to  24C,     Operations  1780,  sec  Rodvc-:. 
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hurricane,  d67  to  3G9.    Campaign,  see  Hod^uy 

Attack  of  Toba^,  see  Ferguason.   Dangerous 

t08  to  412.     Extrication,  see  Rodney,     Sec  sir 

■ 

pcctive  view  of,  to  the  commencement  of  the 

n,  begins  i.  344,  ends  354.     Viceroyalty  of  lord 

i.     Of  lord  Townshcnd,  356.     Octennial  law,  id. 

'Vom  1768  to  1777,  ii.  140  to  145.     State  of,  con- 

ihe  British  parliament,  262  to  265.     Independence 

•eut  acknowledged,  398.     Slate  of,  iii.  53.     Com* 

"opositions,  56.     Unpopular,  they  are  relinquished, 

Ament  offers  the  regency  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 

|ccts  of  political  change,  iv.  117.    United  Irishmen, 

cntion   bill,    118.     Affairs   of,    294.      Objects   and 

of  the  United  Irishmen,  329.     Correspondence  with 

333.     Advances   of  democracy   and   discontent   to 

11,335.     Arrcstation  of  the  delegates,  336.    Rel^ellion 

^39.     Projects  of  union  with  Britain^  see  Ujiion  and 

terrible  hurricane  in,  ii.  368.     Danger  of,  411.    Extri- 
by  Rodney's  victory,  413. 

/ly  Charles,  character  of,   i.  514.     Vindicates   himself 
a  charge  of  secret  influence,  ii.  462.     Created  earl   of 
pool,  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
.'.     Able  speech  thereon,  104. 

son^  lord  Hawkesbury,  son  to  the  former,  able  speech  of, 
parliamentary  reform,  iv.  76.  Succeeds  lord  Grcnvillc  as 
i-ctary  of  state,  472. 

•if  captain,  exploit  of,  ii.  432.  Become  admiral,  obtains  a 
;nal  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  iv.  304, 305. 
.'tSj  expulsion  of,  i.  337  to  310. 

I J  the  painter,  a  spy,  singular  instance  of  depravity,  ii.  95. 
n9onj  doctor  Samuel,  his  "  False  Alarm,"  a  pamphlet,  i.  387. 
•Taxation  no  Tyrany,"  341.     Death,  iii.  38.     Character,  to 
40.     State  of  literature  at  his  decease,  to  ib. 
hnBtoncy  govcmor^his  great  knowledge  of  American  aflairs,  1. 
---  480.     Character  of,  5 1 5.     One  of  the  commissioners  for  treat- 
ing with  America,  ii.  178.  Charges  against  by  the  Americans, 
-.   209.     Returns  to  England,  210.     Severe  accusauon  against 
the  Americans  by,  223.     Expedition  of,  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  366. 
Vowr*,  Paul,  depredations  by,  ii.  216.     Conflict  with  two  British 

frigates,  256. 
Joscfih  of  Austria,  sec  jiuafria.  Character  and  projects  of,  iii. 
24.  Connexion  with  Russia,  ib.  Innovating  schemes  respect- 
ing the  church,  27.  29.  For  naval  and  commercial  aggran- 
dizement, to  31.  Claims  on  the  Scheldt,  33.  Designs  on 
Bavaria,  59.  Disconcerted,  60.  He  abandons  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  ib.  War  with  Turkey,  and  military  operations, 
see  Juatria.  Violent  desire  of  innovation,  277.  Progress  of. 
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-iatlM  NstherUnils,  ii.  to  381.    Confiscation  and  tyrannf,  to 

9aS.    RenKmstrancea  of  the  people,  and  pretended  redreas, 

•   S83.  3t7>     Increased  oppression  aiid  tjranny,  2SS-     Ste  Oo/- 

Dincts  die  general  not  to  spaic  blood,  390.     Effects 

'"ical  changes  by  musketeers,  29\.  Drives  tku  Flemings 

J(  903.    His  ti-oopa  arc  espclled  from  the  country,  336. 

-,  'pBn.MttAeT-landn.     Death,  iii.  387.     And  character,  388, 
fcarfafiHrftlorie!,  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  iv.  166  to  167.    Cwn- 
..  ptLgninOernuuqr,  HB,  370...  ,  -    > :. 

Anufti,  ibUity,  tAject*  aud  chancter  of  lu»-.-irri^Cli  I.  SUT  <». 


JCtf I7A7T1B;  nejfaiirtM  m4  fiUiM  aa  ■aBauuc  bctwcm  AaMm 
'%sdTtsncfl>  L  isr.    ProfiMnd  poliqr  nd  mmontrtCNU  vSiuts 
''■  tS  Urn  ioMtoTB,  1U.3S9.  ...,.-*. 

"^iempfufetSt,  idAiiral,  iatwceptt  a  French  eaawoft  U.  364.    t>OM 


tfCrnted  hnd^  ancefeedi  k»d  MwwfieM  *a  chkf  jnadc^ 


fa  the  Rofpa  Georsc)  U4;-  Oiwacter-e^  j< 
':^Mwm»'crnteil  hnd^  ancefeedi  k»d  Mn  ~ 
^■VLilV.  AlMlhr and cbuwter of; U. 
JlfJUkcJ;  adnural,  cMnoiatida  thft  chatairi  fiaet,  iL  >I3.  Open- 
^'  tkntt  iDCladfag  the  battle  of  the  afih pf  Jaly,.indweuiYe,  1* 
'  816.    DitinitaB  1ienre«^  and  adminl.  F^Uaer,  Sir.    Tried 

and  acquitted,  SI*.    Flfatlord  oftfae-Adnkaiqr^SM.  ;. 
Motfieirh,  general,  disdngui^icd  at  Cfaarieston,  ii.  SOI. 
KUber^  general,  leti  by  Bonaparte  commander  in  E^ypt,tT.  435. 

Convention   with  the  Turks,  it.    Renews   hostdities,    456. 

AsBaasiosted,  ib. 


LAX'DjIPFt  bishop  oF,  able  speech  of,  on  the  cemmemii 
treaty,  iii.  104.  ^s  view  of  British  interference  in  continental 
aifiurs,  159. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  abilities  and  erudition,  iii  469.  The  votary 
of  parliamentary  reform,  ib.  Speech  of,  oo  the  cases  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  iv.  134.  Opposes  the  new  treason  and  sedition 
bills,  333. 

Lee,  general,  capture  of,  ii.  SI. 

Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  dismissed  from  hia  oflKce, 
L  19?. 

Ltopotd,  emperor,  character  luid  poUcy,  iii.  390.  Concltides 
peace  with  Turkey,  393.  Ofli:rs  the  Netherlands  a  redress 
of  gricvanceB,40l.  And  adjusts  all  diffcraneesT  403.  Circular 
letters  of,  to  other  princes,  concerning  the  French  revolution, 
445.  Prudence  of,  ir.  7.  Convention  at  Pilnitz,  ib.  Disavowa 
hofltile  j)itendoii»agalMtPnnce>  13.    Sadden  deathj  ib. 


*W«i^9  l^nehJ,  dbtiAfiiidies  Umaelf  at  fihsrlettoB}  iL  301. 

■*  Efforts  at  Guilford,  377. 

^Airo/n,  American  general,  besieges  SaT«nnah>  with  the  assist* 
''ance  of  D'Estaing,  ii.  249.    Forced  to  raise  the  siege,  250. 

^iperary  property,  great  question  of,  L  485  to  488. 

^Jhferfiooly  town  of,  voluntanly  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170. 

^tmtdwt^  city  of,  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  i.  392  to  396,  and 

*  '410.  Voluntary  contributions  for  the  war,  ii.  170.  Police^ 
•tate  o!^  iii.  474.    New  law,  476. 

Aewiif  XIV.  see  France. 

^BfoU  XV.  see  France. 

JLt^oU  XVI.  amiable  and  benignant  disposition,  i.  498.  Moderates 
his  absolute  power,  iii.  308.  Popularity,  ib.  Public  measures} 
see  France.  Distressed  situation  of,  320.  Speech  to  the 
states  general,  328.  Repairs  to  the  national  assembly,  339* 
'Forced  to  Paris,  354.  Melancholy  procession,  ib.  Flight 
from  Paris,  449.  Seized  and  brought  back,  450.  Accepts 
the  constitution,  453.  Notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution,  iv.  8.  Refuses  to  escape,  12.  De« 
posed,  26.  Attempt  to  break  his  spirit,  54.  Trial,  S%.  No 
proof,  ib.  Condemnation,  56.  Self-possession  and  magna* 
nimity,  ib.  Last  interview  with  his  fieimily,  ib.  Execution}  58- 
Complicated  iniquity  of  the  prosecution,  59. 

^Z,em9j  son  to  the  above,  death  of,  iv.  212. 

Xtt/z,  Anthony,  a  private  of  the  foreign  brigade,  retakes  the 
invincible  standard,  iv.  492. 


M 

M.4CD0J^ALDy  French  general,  efforts  of,  to  join  Moreau,  iv. 
377  to  379. 

MackenzicB^  clan  of,  voluntarily  ndse  two  thousand  men,  ii.  170. 

Macintosh^  Mr.  answers  Burke's  work  on  the  French  revolution, 
iii.  463.    Genius  and  erudition,  ib. 

Macfiheraon^  sir  John,  governor  general  of  India,  iiL  431.  Able 
and  successful  administration  of,  ib. 

Maitland^  colonel,  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Savannah,  iL 
248  to  250. 

Malmnbury^  lord,  first  negotiation  with  France,  iv.  279  to  281. 
Second,  309  to  311. 

Manchester^  town  of,  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  170. 

Man^eld^  lord  chief  justice,  disapproves  of  the  proceedings 
against  Wilkes,  i.  264.  Opinion  of,  on  the  dispensing  power, 
328.  Charged  with  altering  the  records,  but  the  alteration 
found  frivolous,  360.  Doctrines  on  the  law  of  libel,  412. 
Controverted  by  lord  Camdent  413.  Opinion  of,  on  literary 
property,  487.  Parliamentary  character  of,  216.  His  house 
destroyed  by  the  rioters,  iL  278.    Supports  Mr.  Fox's  £f 


India  bill,  485.  Retires  Trom  die  Bench,  Lii.  2 1 1 .  His  jodi- 
cial  and  general  ciiai'acier.  S 1 3  lo  316. 

Marif,  Anloinette.  queen  of  France,  malignity  of  tlie  Orleans 
faction  ueainsi,  iii.  350.  In  dunger  of  being  niassaci-ed,  350. 
Magnanimous  heroism,  ib.  Cairicd  to  Paris,  234.  Treat- 
mentt  see  Lewis.  Situation  after  die  niurderof  her  ho^band, 
iv.  150.  Iniquitous  trial  and  condemnation,  i£.  Execution,  '33- 

^Lia/n^na,  general,  operation!>  of,  in  the  GrisoiiS,  iv-  S71,  375- 
Restores  tlic  aifatis  of  the  French,  384.  Gallant  defence  of 
Genoa,  446.     Capitulates,  ib. 

AlaiUda,  sister  tu  hi&  majesty,  married  to  the  king  of  Dcnmailt, 
i.  327.  Takijts  and  cbar&cicr.  437.  flot against,  iA.  Charges, 
438.  FbUc  und- slanderous,  ili.  Unworthy  treatment  of,  439 
Rescued  by  her  royal  brother,  I'A.     Death,  440. 

MuKhaod,  colonel,  gallant  action  of,  ii.  87. 

Meudonvs,  gcnenl,  commands  against  Tippuo  Saib,  iii.  48'J. 
GeQcrous  conduct  of,  484. 

Menoit,  general,  see  ^gyl". 

JSnorca,  captured  by  the  French,  i.  131.  Restored  at  tlie 
peace,  250.  Attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  430.  Gallant  de- 
fence of,  431.  Obliged  to  surrender,  id.  Ceded  to  Spain  ai 
tfip  peace,  441. 

Mm'ra,  see  Rawdon. 

Munckttin,  general,  succeeds  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  L  155.  Captures 
'  MartliuDf^  isf). 

Moncrir/,  major,  distingtushcs  himself  at  ChBrieatotii  U.  30.1. 

MonigomtTy,  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Canada,  ii.  17- 
Progress  of,  Lo  20.  Besie(;es  Quebec,  31.  Killed,  22. 

M-jOre,  general,  wounded  on  tlie  ilst  of  March,  iv.  491. 

Mordaunt,  general,  expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.   147. 

Moreau,  general,  campaign  in  Germany,  and  masterly  retreat, 
iv.  269  to  271.  Campaign  of,  in  Italy,  377  lo  379.  Im-ades 
Germany,  44S.  Masterly  dispositions  and  movements,  447. 
Offensive  operations,  450 — 451.  Battle  of  HohenlindeD,  452. 
He  gains  a  decisive  victory,  453. 

Momington,  lord,  able  speech  foi'  the  continuance  of  the.  war, 
Iv.  125.  Governor  general  of  India,  400.  Reduction  of  Mysore, 
401.  Humane  and  wise  administration  of,  402. 

fifouniaiii,  French  party,  see  France. 

Murray,  general,  completes  the  conquest  of  Canada,  i.  l57.  Is 
governor  of  Minorca,  ii.  43I-  Indignant  refusal,  ib.  And  gal- 
lant defence,  id. 


JVECK.iR^  the  French  minister,  advises  the  convocation  of  the 
states  general,  iii.  323.  Speech  in  the  states,  326.  Dbmissed, 


h 
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J^eUorij  admii-al,  sent  by  lord  St.  Vincent  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  armament,  iv.  342.  Descries  them  in  Aboukirbay,iA. 
Dispositions  for  attack,  343.  Emulous  ardour  of  the  British 
heroes,  344.  Rapidity  of  movement,  zd.  Strong  position  of  the 
encmy^  and  collateral  advantages,  ib.  Bold  and  surprising 
movement  of  the  British,  ib.  Impetuous  courage  and  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  the  French,  345.  In  vain,  combat  the  naval 
heroism  of  England,  ib.  Decisive  and  splendid  victory  of 
Nelson,  ib.  Estimate  of  this  achievement,  346.  Reanimates 
Europe,  347.  Second  in  command  in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Bal- 
tic, 476.  Undertakes  to  attack  the  Danes,  477.  Battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, 478.  Victory,  ib.  Terminates  in  amicable  negotia- 
tion, ib.  Expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  48 1 .  Destroys 
the  gunboats,  ib, 

JSTet  her  lands  y  innovations  and  tyranny  in,  see  Joscfih,  The  people 
resolve  on  forcible  resistance,  iii.  293.  Declaration  of  rights, 
295.  Defeat  the  Austrian  troops,  296.  Form  themselves  into 
a  federal  republic,  ib.  Drive  the  Austrians  from  their  countiy, 
298.  Rise  of  a  democratical  spirit,  398.  Intestine  contests, 
399.  Violence,  ib.  Civil  war,  400.  Obtain  favourable  terms 
from  Leopold,  403.  And  find  security  in  their  ancient 
constitution,  ib, 

JVetvcastlt'y  duke  of,  made  prime  minister,  i.  130.  Deemed  weak 
and  inefficient,  141.  Affable  in  manners,  249. 

jVorth^  Frederic,  lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  341. 
First  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  397.  Conciliatory  measures  respect- 
ing America,  399.  Acquires  great  credit  for  financial  abilityy 
445.  Plan  respecting  India,  450  to  453.  Prosperous  state  of 
the  country  under,  459.  At  the  zenith  of  his  fume,  ib.  Coer- 
cive plan  respecting  America,  474.  Parliamentary  character 
of,  515.  Indecisive  policy,  519.  Asserted  to  be  only  tlie  tool 
of  a  junto,  520.  Plan  of  conciliation,  532.  Irresolute  and 
wavering,  536.  Supposed  not  satisfied  with  the  coercive  sys- 
tem, ii.  48.  Appears  less  disposed  to  coercion  than  his  col- 
leagues, 102.  Behaviour  of,  on  the  news  from  Saratoga.  166. 
Plajn  of  negotiation  with  the  colonies,  175.  View  of  his  admin- 
istration, 258.  Plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  265.  His  noted 
loan  of  twelve  millions,  345.  Incorrupt  himself,  permits  cor- 
ruption in  others,  340,  His  dexterous  defence,  387.  Skilfully 
addresses  himself  to  different  sentiments  and  opinions,  392. 
Announces  his  resignation,  393.  Character  of  the  North 
administration,  394.  Coalition  with  Fox,  457  to  459.  Becomes 
secretary  of  state,  462.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  art,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  church,  iii.  1 10.  Afflicted  with  blindaess, 
226.  Eloquent  and  witty  speech  of,  on  the  regency,  xd,  n. 

Jstortherriy  powers,  dispute  with  Britain,  iv.  462—465.  See  Den- 
mark^ Swcde7i^  and  Paui,  Promoted  by  the  kmg  of  Prussia, 
476.  Disputes  adjusted,  479. 

jVorton^  sir  Fletcher,  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  address 
of,  to  the  king,  ii.  1 14. 


n.  140.  kc.  See  BoUs^. 
at,  iu.  S49.     Trikt  aai 


kikCI.  ■■ipiB^lCA.**iE.  «3S.    Dexterous  ^j^ 

•imtUmT  *7l.    Practical  cxfaortKiaK. 

m^  <mmmmia  tmaer  i.epfci,  n.  il3.    Cttulwr 
«4.«B3aK9*«<ii^lI>.  Dcspott  vnh  Kcppci,  lir.  Toed 

s  o^  B  Cmwcjl,  L  3SS.    Bcocfititu 

k  « Isnar  OtarlestoB*  B.  S7/ 

■  »«  Kt4b(>  tMClk  »itt  ii«   Dutch  off  ihe  Dogger  twtk.. 

lb.  jss- 
■  I  -  .  act  K5<ttf.  ^aiE^iB<b  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  n.  4Te 
J'vr<^H'''K^  Knciii^v  ae^ase^  is,  ou  continoital  aliiaikce&,  i.  J4;. 
CB»iNXttM7  ia  1*1  KhBiBiniiiiiti  of  Mr.  IHtt,  195.  Liberal 
«K^^iM3»Mf.  Act  fortbe  indcpcndt^ce  of  judges,  196.  Disao- 
iKOt-ti*  l^f-  Uwur;  of  Uie  nev  porliamcnl,  234.  Debaiea  oo 
1^  *jf  tBii«c»jBr,2~i5.  Disctissioa  of  the  peace,  3s  2  io3SC 
CWerux  ki  tea  brexctset  impopuUr,  S57.  Meeting  in  1763-i, 
3«tt.  Prw.-ee«&^  agaiost  Wilkes,  369  ta  273.  Queslioii  of 
^-ncfiu  «i«rriN»s  ^i  lo  374.  Finance,  3Ts  to  37S.  Abuses  in 
mtM  b*t*Liti3  rcffvsec'.ed  to  I'arliamcnt,  382.  Meeting,  1765, 
iHT.  FtKi  oi  taxing  .\ntericai,  including  the  stamp  iKt,  discus- 
sed. '>.  Ii>  i^i-  Parsed  in'.o  a  la«r,  ib.  .\iu)exation  of  the  Isle 
Oii'M^^C.'i-  Regcncr  bill,  3^6.  1765-6  meets,  306.  Repeal 
of  the  st3kU>p4C'.  pit>pojed.di&cus5ed,  and  passed,  to  SIO.  Law 
decWin^  the  liiiiish  rigti  of  laxauon,  ib.  Pi>pular  acts,  ii. 
Me«tt-ig  )r<>->7.  j<S.  Dispensing  potrer  discussed, id.  Indian 
Kfijiirt  ciHtsidcred,  329  to  Sil.  l^wfor  restricting  diTideods, 
t*.  New  imposts  on  Ainenca,  333.  Meeting  of,  1767-8,  341. 
'  Consideration  of  crown  gnuits,  S43.  Law  of  limitation  pro- 
posed, J  4J.  Postponed,  lA.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  lA.  Parlia- 
WW  meets,  373.  1769,  proceedings  againet  Wilkes,  379 
pleasures  respccuog  America,  378  to  380.  Affurs  of 


^  posed,  J4J.  P 
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the  East  Indian  company,  t^.  Civil  list,!^.  1770.  Meeting,  393. 
Debates  on  the  Middlesex  election,  396.  On  the  London 
remonstrances^  397.  On  the  qualifications  of  electors,  398. 
Repeal  of  the  duties  on  America,  except  tea,  399,  1770-1. 
Discussion  of  libels,  412  to  413.  Prosecution  of  printers,  to 
414.  Punishment  of  bribery,  to  41 6.  Discussion  of  adjustment 
with  Spain,  to  417.  Supplied,  ib,  1772.  Applications  respect- 
ing the  thirty -nine  articles  discussed,  422  to  424.  Proposed 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dissenters,  425  to  426.  Law  for  re- 
stricting the  marriage  of  the  royal  family,  427  to  429.  East 
India  affairs,  430.  Supples,  43 1 .  India  affairs,  as  investigated 
by  a  committee  in  the  recess,  445  to  447.  Plan  of  lord  North 
for  relieving  the  company,  in  three  bills,  448  to  451.  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  lord  Clive,  see  Clive,  Increase  of  halfpay 
to  naval  captains,  455.  Supplies  and  reduction  of  the  nationsLl 
debt,  ib.  1774  meets,  proceedings  on  American  affairs,  465. 
Boston  port  bill  discussed,  466—472.  Act  for  changing  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  474.  For  changing  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  that  province,  476.  Quebec  bill,  480. 
Passed,  482.  Gold  coin,  483.  State  of  prisons,  484.  Libels,  t^. 
Supplies,  485.  Dissolved,  488.  General  election,  513.  New 
meets,  517.  Address  to  his  majesty,  i6.  Declares  Massachu- 
setts in  a  state  of  rebellion,  528.  Prohibiting  bill,  530.  Further 
proceedings,  540 — 543.  1775-6  meets,  ii.  32.  View  of  reason- 
ings of  both  parties  concerning  America,  34  to  38.  Militar)- 
force  and  militiate,  39.  Examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  41-— 
43.  Bill  for  prohibiting  trade  with  America,  44.  Discus- 
sion of  the  employment  of  Irish  troops,  48.  Subsidies  to 
German  princes,  48.  Scotch  militia  bill,  5 1 .  1776-7  meets, 
97.  Proceedings  respecting  America,  to  101.  Secession  of 
members,  103.  Reprisal  bill,  104.  Bill  for  seizing  suspi- 
cious persons,  ib.  Inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  and  treat- 
ment of  lord  Pigot,  109.  Supplies,  112.  Debt  on  the  civil 
list,  114.  Address  of  the  speaker  to  his  sovereign,  ib.  1777-8 
meets,  160.  Proceedings  of,  to  165.  Learns  the  disaster  at 
Saratoga,  ib.  Discusses  the  propriety  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, 171.  Various  motions,  see  Norths  Fox^  &c.  Bill  for 
conciliation  with  America,  175.  Commissioners  appointed, 
176.  Testimonies  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Chatham, 
189.  Repeal  of  king  William's  laws  respecting  Roman 
catholics,  191.  Finances,  194.  1778-9  meets,  219.  Stric- 
tures on  the  employment  of  Indian  savages,  221.  Discussions 
on  Keppel  and  Palliser,  225  to  228.  Inquiries  into  the  con- 
duct of  admiral  lord  Howe,  general  Howe  and  Burgoyne, 
231  to  235.  Finance,  239.  1779-80  meets,  260.  Plan  of 
systematic  attack  on  ministers,  264.  Measure  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  262  to  265.  Discussion  of  Burke's  reform,  269  to 
272.  Of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  272  to  274.  Thi*eatened 
by  the  mob,  277.  Dignified  conduct  of,  ib.  Discussion  of 
the  riotsi  882.    Finance,  284.    Dissolved,  285.    1780-1,  new, 
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fneet^,  3S6,  Choice  of  a  speaker,  ib.  Motions  ag^nst  minis- 
ters, to  339.  Economical  reform,  ib.  Consideration  of  India 
affairs,  to  343.  Petitions  of  delcgatea  for  parliatnentary  re- 
form, ib.  Discouraged,  ib.  Finance,  344  to  347.  1781-2 
meets,  387.  Motions  against  ministers,  to  388.  Plan  of 
general  attack  against  administration,  389.  Motion  for  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  390.  Carried  against 
ministers,  391.  Motions  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  392. 
Ministers  resign,  393.  Adjustment  with  Ireland,  397.  Adopts 
part  of  Mr.  Buikc's  scheme  of  reformj  398.  Discussion  of 
parliamentary  reform,  399.  Investigation  of  India  aflairs, 
402  to  405.  1782-3  meets,  453.  Discussion  of  the  peace 
and  coalition,  to  460.  Censure  of  the  ministers,  ib.  Ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform,  463.  Provision  for  the  prince 
of  Wales,  466.  Indian  affairs, /A.  to  469.  Finance,/^.  1783-4 
meets,  477.  Objects  of  consideration,  ib.  East  India  bill  of 
Mr.  Fox  discussed  in  the  commons,  478  to  483.  Passes,  484. 
Rejected  by  tlic  lords,  485.  AlJegrd  causes,  486.  Canvassed 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Proceedings  of  the  commons  on 
the  dismis.sion  of  ministers,  489  to  492.  Reject  Mr.  Pitt's 
East  India  bill,  505.  Address  his  majesty  for  the  remox-al 
of  ministers, /A.  Dissolution,  513.  And  character, /A.  New, 
meets,  1784,  iii.  7.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, 10.  Commutation  act,  10.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
plans  respecting  India,  12  to  18.  The  bill  is  passed,  ib. 
Debate  on  the  Westminster  election,  19.  Restoration  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  ib.  See  Dunda.^.  Finance,  20.  1785  meets, 
48.  Consideration  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  ib.  Debts 
of  the  luibcb  of  Arcot,  49.  Considers  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  51  to  52.  \Vhich  is  rejected, /6.  State  c>f 
Ireland,  ib.  Comniercial  propositions,  to  58.  Finance,  ib. 
1786  meets,  64.  Considers  tlie  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of 
forti  11  ration,  67  to  72.  Which  is  rejected,  see  S/irricUm. 
Examines  and  approves  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  7;>  to  75.  Subjects  foreign  "vvines  to  the  excise, 
ib.  Appoints  commissioners  to  examine  the  crown  lands,  76. 
Commences  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Hastings,  77. 
Finds  grounds  of  impeachment,  81.  At  the  instance  of, 
Dundas,  passes  a  law  for  improving  the  government  of  India, 
ib.  Finance,  82.  1787  meets,  99.  Discusses  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  to  105.  And  approves  the  same,  ib.  Convention 
^'ith  Spain  approved,  ib.  Cousolidatlon  of  the  customs,  106 
to  108.  Application  from  the  dissenters,  and  reception,  ib.  to 
113.  Motion  for  the  relief  f)f  insolvent  debtors,  1  14.  Nega- 
tived, 115.  Incjuiry  (cjnrerning  Scotch  peerages, /<^.  Aflairs 
of  the  prince,  116.  Satisfactorily  adjusted,  120.  Proceedings 
respcctini;  Mr.  Hastings,  to  124.  Charges  of  the  begums,  to 
134.  See  ^htridan.  Finance,  ib.  Financial  state  of  India. 
ib.  1778-8  meets,  158.  Subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse,  159. 
Plans  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies,  ib.     Promotion  of 


ilag  officers  discussed,  160.    Law  for  explaining  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  bill,  161  to  168.     Extension  of  the  mutiny  bill,  ib.    Bill 
against  the    smuggled   exportation  of  wool,   169.     Bill  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  negroes,  174.     Bill  for  the 
relief  of  American  loyalists,    175.     Proceedings  respecting 
Hastings,  and  commencement  of  his  trial,  177  to  182.     See 
Burke.    Bill  for  regulating  contested  elections,  184.   Finance, 
185.     1788-9  meets,  219.     Proceedings  on  the  indisposition 
of  his  majesty,  ib.  to  226.     Determine  that  the  supply  of  the 
deficiency  rests  with  parliament,  td.     Plan  discussed,  231  to 
237.      Bill   founded   on   it,   providentially    unnecessary,   ib. 
Repeal  of  shop  tax,  245.     Penal  laws,  see  Dissent  era.     Slave 
trade,   see    Wilberforce.     Finance,  251.     Bill  for  subjecting 
tobacco  to  An  excise,  252.    Unpopular,  255.    Modified,  passes, 
ib.     India  finance,  354.     1790  meets,  359.     Opinions  on  the 
French  revolution,  to  365.     See  Burke,  Fojc,  and  Sheridan 
Application  about  the  test  act,  see  Disset^ers.    Parliamentary 
refonn,  see  Flood.    Finance,  373.     Indian  finance,  374.     Ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  380.    Dissolved, 
381.     Election,  413.     New  parliament.     1790-1   meets,  416. 
Expenses  of  Spanish  armament,  ib.     Unclaimed  dividends, 
417.     Discussion  of  policy  towards  Russia,  /A.-— 420.    Consti- 
tution of  Canada  ib.  to  425.     See  Burke  and  Fox.     Question, 

if  impeachments  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  ib 428. 

Determined  in  the  negative,  ib.   Liberty  of  the  press,  ib 430. 

Relief  granted  to  the  catholics,  43 1 .  Discussion  of  the  slave 
trade,  433— 436»  Bill  for  a  settlement  in  Sierra  Leone,  ib. 
Finance,  ib.  Indian  finance,  437.  Meets,  465.  Riots  at  Bir- 
mingham considered,  467.  Proclamations  against  seditious 
writings  considered,  472.  Police  bill,  476.  Insolvent  debtors, 
see  Raivdon.  Slave  trade,  478.  Crown  lands,  ib.  Bill  for 
inclosing  the  new  forest,  ib.  Finance,  flattering  prospect  of, 
479.  India  finance,  flourishing  state  of,  480.  1792-3  meets, 
iv.  41.  Alien  bill,  50.  Augmentation  of  the  army,  ib.  Tratorous 
correspondence  bill,  66.  Law  for  the  relief  of  commercial 
trade,  77.     Renewal  of  the  India  charter,  79.     Finance,  83. 

1794  meets,  123.  Discussions  on  peace  and  war,  to  128. 
Trials  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland  discussed,  129 — .36. 
See  Adam.  Consideration  of  alleged  treasons,  139.  Bill  for 
detaining  suspected  persons,  ib.  Proceedings  respecting 
warlike  preparations,  141 — 142.  Finance  and  subsidies,  to  143. 
Funded  property  of  the  French,  144.  Discussion  of  treaties, 
to  146.  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  last  campaign,  ib. 
1794-5  meets,  192.  Discussion  of  peace  and  war,  ib.  to  199. 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  state  of  the  nation, 
197  to  199.  Provisions  for  the  campaign,  ib.  Finance,  200. 
Discussion  of  the  late  acquittals,  202.     India  finance,  203. 

1795  meets.  Treason  and  sedition  bill,  238.  Peace  anU  war, 
242 — 244.  Finance,  ib.  to  246.  Dissolved,  ib.  New  iiicets, 
276.    Discussion  of  the  negotiation,  282.    Consideration  of 
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tb«  a>te  of  bank.  286.  Mutln]-.  see  Briiain.  Augments  llie 
p»y  of  the  sailors,  293.  Law  for  rendtring  iit&tigi^doH  lo 
niutiny,  fckHir.  29*.  ir9T-8  meets,  331.  New  plan  of  flnaace 
discu&s«d  to  3T1.  Volmiiary  contributions,  324.  Redemptioa 
<rfil»r  land  ux.  335.  1798-9  meets,  353.  Finance,  ift.  Income 
ns,  •*.  Subsidies  to,  35S.  Union  with  Ireland,  see  Union, 
fin-,  md  Irr/unJ.  Short  meeting  in  September  1799,  393, 
1»00  necK.  U3.  French  offer  of  peace  discussed,  id.  The 
njocaon  ^/framA,  ii.  An  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to 
1  p>apo««d,  +36.  Rtjeclcd,  i&.  Progress  of  UnioDi 
Com  and  bread  biJt,  439.  Lord  Auckland's  bill 
1  of  adultery,  ii.^^4o.  Procctdings  on  an 
he  sovereign,  i6.  Last  British,  meets,  460. 
s  mnceming  the  price  ot  provisions,  and  new  rcgula* 
.  Kcgotiuion  discuMed,  4ai.  United  parlianient 
I,  lA.  Di»cu&s*on  of  the  noithci-n  confederacy,  [iiijutries 
VMOOwng  ttielait campaign, 473.  Finance,!^.  Further regu- 
|Mmm»  Ibt  the  importation  of  wheat,  ib. 
^m»»M.  gvsrnti,  dbtinguishes  himself  at  Cliarlestun,  i.  301. 
^■*,  WW<e<b  CalliariMo  as  sovei-eign  of  Russia,  iv.  347.  Cba- 
vacMV  mmI  inb-nuJ  regulations  of,  ib.  Rise  and  progress  ui 
ha  efiwiiiT  to  Briiain,  463.  LaulesB  acts  of,  46*.  Embargo 
on  British  shipping.  i6.  Sudden  death  of,  479. 
/*rMtf»>  Mr.  chief  minister,  flourishifig  state  of  the  couour 

•Mtei^i-IIB. 
^rMrw\  sir  Edward,  expedition  of,  iv.  4j3. 
JVr.-r,  III,  of  Prussia,  ucconnt  of,  begins  1.  244,  ends  346. 
f^."-.-:.'.  It'ld,  f^aics  the  British  troops  at  l^xington,  ii.  7. 
y»»,-'*.  Olid  Scots,  i.  3  and  5. 
^^',  lord,  si'ui  to  India,  ii.  !07.     Conduct  and  treatment,  if. 

^/r^h  gt^neral,  efforts  of,  at  Bunker's  hill,  ii.  12. 
thitii:.    -See  L,-afio/<l. 

fin-airn.  major,  killed  at  Bunker's  hill,  ii.  12. 
i%'.'f.  William,  appoiuttd  secretary  of  state,  i.  144.  Source  of 
hi-*  CMmor  and  inlluenrc,  genius  and  popularity,  ii.  He  turns 
(hf  foituhc  of  the  war,  lA.  Plan  for  the  annoyance  of  France, 
1 47.  Comprehensive  and  energetic  policy  of,  for  carrying  on 
the  w;ir,  174.  Result  of  his  administration  during  the  first 
(hive  years.  184.  On  him  and  Frederic  depend  the  fortune 
ftf  I'iii-<'|H-,  (ft.  Finding  Spain  hostile,  proposes  to  strike  the 
flrw  blow,  212.  Outvoted  in  council,  id.  He  resigns,  21*. 
rhtinicter  of  his  administration,  2IS.  Employs  ability  wher- 
rver  it  is  to  Ire  found,  ib.  Severely  censures  the  peace,  232. 
Mtviti'd  to  tdniinistration,  2A7.  But  refuses  the  propobition, 
J68.  Again  invited  to  head  a  ministrj-,  300.  But  will  not 
HI  t  de  lo  the  terms,  iS.  Accepts  unlimited  powers  to  form  a 
iniiiiHiry,  311.  Forms  an  adniiuistration,  325.  The  duke  of 
■  ..ftm.  fi,-st  lord  of  the  treasury,  326.  He  is  himself  created 
'ham,  ii.  Opinion  on  the  dispenaing  power  of  the 
8,  On  the  tcrritoml  possessions  of  IikUb,  330.  Iti» 


bad  state  of  health  prevents  him  from  taking  an  efficient  thare 
in  adminstration,  340.  Withdraws  from  the  council,  371. 
Opposes  ministers,  394.  Strictures  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
396.  Parliamentary  character  and  importance  in  debate,  516. 
Takes  an  active  share  in  parliamentary  business,  52 1.  Speech, 
523.  Plan  of  conciliation,  524.  Rejected  526.  Motion  of, 
for  terminating  the  war,  ii.  111.  His  last  session  in  parlia-* 
ment,  162.  Takes  an  active  share  in  business,  ib.  Opposes 
American  independence,  185.  Last  efforts,  ib.  Illness  and 
death,  186.  Character,  ib,  to  189.  Tributes  of  respect  and 
gratitude  paid  to  his  memory,  ib. 
Pittj  William,  second  son  to  William  above  mentioned,  talents 
and  character,  ii.  340.  First  appearance  in  parliament,  340* 
Connects  himself  with  no  party,  398.  Project  of  reform  in 
parliament,  to  401.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
402.  Keeps  aloof  from  party  projects  and  intrigues,  452.  Re- 
signs his  office,  460.  His  specific  plan  of  reform,  463.  Advice 
to  the  ministers,  477.  Opposes  Fox*s  East  India  Bill,  see  fiaP' 
iiament.  Appointed  prime  minister,  488.  Prime  minister  in 
a  minority,  495.  Tenure  of  his  office,  personal  talents  and 
character,  ib.  East  India  bill  of,  502  to  505.  The  king,  lords, 
and  public,  favourable  to  the  minister,  506.  Attempt  to  effect 
^an  accommodation  between,  and  the  coalition  leaders,  508. 
Unavailing,  509.  Display  of  his  talents  in  the  contest,  511. 
Commencement  of  his  efficient  administration,  iii.  5.  State  in 
which  he  found  the  country,  9,  Measures  of,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  see  fiarliamcnt.  Scheme  for  the  relief  and 
regulation  of  the  East  India  company,  see  parliament.  Bills 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Pitt  compared,  1 8.  Laborious  investigation  of 
public  accounts,  20.  Plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  51.  Ne- 
gatived, see  ficrliament .  Irish  propositions,  sec  fiarliu' 
fnent.  Announces  a  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt, 
58.  Confidence  of  moneyed  capitalists,  in  62.  Hie  ob- 
servation on  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  66.  Plan  for 
reducing  the  national  debt,  73.  For  subjecting  wine  to  the 
excise,  75.  Enlarged  views  respecting  commercial  policy, 
95.  Treaty  with  France,  97.  Arguments  thereon  in  parlia- 
ment, see  fiarliament.  His  scheme  for  consolidating  the  cus- 
toms, 106.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  politically 
inexpedient,  111.  Conduct  of,  respecting  Holland  unanimously 
approved,  158.  Introduces  a  bill  for  explaining  his  East  India 
law,  sec  fiarliament.  His  opinion  on  the  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  from  his  majesty's  illness,  221.  Contest  with 
Mr.  Fox  thereon,  to  225.  Plan  of  regency  submitted  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  227.  Disapproved,  228.  Laid  before  par- 
liament, 231.  ^^c  fiarliament.  Tobacco  bill,  see /2flr/iflwiew/. 
Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  inexpedient,  370.  Deemn 
the  leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  our  establishment,  ib. 
Forbears  discussing  the  French  revolution,  411.  Opinion  on 
Continental  interference,  420.    Canada  bill,  421.  Sup]j^rts  thf^ 


iliiion  of  the  sla\c  strode,  436.  Disapproves  of  Mr.   Grey's 

:iation,  471.     View  of  tiie  war  wiih  France,  iv.  62.  Plan 

jr  ihe  relief  of  commercial  credit,  iv.  76.  ArgumenU  of 

rnntinuaace  of  the  war,  123 — 124.     View  of  the  pro- 

r  the  democratic  societj-,  137 — 139.     Plan  of,  for 

le  navy,  200.    Declares  bis  Tnajea^~'s  wiUingness  to 

e,  if  ut^ablu  with  security,    3u9.     Plan  for  pre- 

cdititiaus  meetings,  335 — 336.     Lessens  his  popu- 

' — 241,    Financial  ability,  345.     Eloquent  speech  of^ 

>iic  laiiiie  of  the  iirst  ncg'oiiation  with  France,  383.  Rcco- 

.  a  grc^t  share  of  popularity,  321.     Forms  and  proposes  9 

schi-me  of  finance,  ib.    By  alleviating  the  funding  syBteni 

vining  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  witlun  the  year,  323. 

y  after  the  successes  of,  the  campaign,  553.  His  plan 

Iminiiitration  of  Ireland,  357.     Proposes  union,  J63. 

union.     Unexpected  resignation.     Character,  466— *7'J. 

•(itc-,  commanda  the  British  fleets  in  India,  i.  173. 

Brf,  parlies  in,  i.  365.     Dismemberment  of,  see  Frederic, 

thariitc,  and  jiuatriu.     Wise  and  magnanimous  efforts  for 

ovei^ng  libei'ty  and  independence,  ilt.  441.    New  constJtu- 

1  of,  44S. 

iiand,  duke  of,  dispute  between,  and  sir  James  Lowther, 

about  a  cronn  grant,  i.  342.     Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii. 

397.     aiadc  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  463. 

Portugal,  invaded  by  tlie  French  and  Spanisli  troops,  i.  338. 

Who  are  defeated  and  driven  off  by  the  British,  240. 
Pownul,  sfovernor,  his  knowledge  of  colonial  aflairs,  and  senti- 
ments, i.  408.     Cbaracier  of,  515. 
Pratt.,  lord  chief  justice,  his  opinion  on  the  case  of  Wilkes,  i. 
265.     Created  loixl  Camden,  and  made  chancellor,  326.     Sec 
Parliament.     His  opinion  on  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown,  3'28.    Opposes  ministers,  391.  Controverts  Mansfield's 
doctrines  on  libels,  413.     Opposes  the  coercive  system  of 
ministers  against  the  colonics,  479.     Opinion  of,  on  literar)- 
propertT,  4S8.     Parliamentary  character  of,  sl6. 
Prirr,  Dr.  political  writings  of,  i.  543.     A  votary  of  the  French 

revolution,  iii.  412. 
Prrrsi/iy,  Dr.  political  writings,  i.  542.     Attacks  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  iii.  43.     Answers  Burke,   -157.     Predicts  the 
diffusion  of  virtue  and  happiness  from  the  French  revolution, 
458.   Destruction  of  his  Iibrai7,  459.  Co n-esponde nee  thereon, 
461). 
Provosf,  expedition  of,  to  assist  Cainphcll,  ii,  245. 
Pidtctiey,  sir  James,  son-iii-law  to  the  former,  a  general  in  Hol- 
land, praised  by  the  duke  of  York,  iv.  389.     E.tpedition  of, 
454.     Attempt  on  Fcrrol,  455. 
Pultnu'ii,  sir  Wiiliiuii,  his  able  treatise  against  Mr.  Fox's  East 
India  bill,  iii.  4<J9. 

R 
RAI.Kjr.H,  sir  Walter,  achievements  of,i.  38,39. 
Haii".t-jii,  loril,  signalises  himself  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  ti. 


5.03.  Commaiwis  in  Carolina,  378.  Battle  of  Hobkirk-hill,  £h» 
Masterly  movement  and  victory,  379.  Drives  the  Americans 
from  Ninety-six  ib.  Farther  enterprises,  380.  Enlightened 
and  liberal  policy  of,  iii.  1 1 4.  Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  ib.  Postponed,  new  proposition,  447.  Postponed, 
ib.  Become  earl  of  Moira,  heads  an  expedition  intended  for 
France,  but  is  ordered  to  the  Netherlands,  iv.  168.  Arrive* 
at  Ostcnd ;  masterly  march  to  join  the  duke  of  York,  ib. 
Able  speech  of,  on  finance,  245.  Liberal  and  wise  bill  of,  in 
favour  of  insolvent  debtors,  473. 

Reid^  Dr.  investigates  the  human  mind,  on  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  ii.  153. 

/?2cAmon{/,  duke  of,  chai'acter  of,  i.  518.  Proposed  address  to 
the  king,  ii.  183.  Opposed  by  lord  Chatham,  see  Pitt,  Mo- 
tion concerning  the  profusion  of  public  money,  266.  Stric- 
tures of,  on  the  execution  of  colonel  Haines,  395.  Contest 
with  lord  Loughborough,  464.  Plan  of  fortifying  the  dock- 
yards iii.  67  to  70.     Discussion,  see  parliament, 

Rigbij^  Mr.  character  of,  i.  515. 

Robcspierj'ej  character,  iv.  52.  Becomes  ruler  of  Fiance,  105. 
Abolishes  Christianity,  and  abjures  the  Supreme  Being,  106. 
Extensive  and  ferocious  tyranny,  107.  Terrible  system,  108. 
Murderous  cruelties,  ib.  Progress  of  atrocity,  anarchy,  and 
atheism  under,  154  to  157.  Overthrow  and  death,  183  to  185. 

Robertson^  the  historian,  character  of,  ii.  155.  Deprecates  the 
agitation  of  a  question  about  popery,  236. 

Rochambtauy  commands  the  French  in  America,  ii.  376. 

R  or  king  ham  ^  marquis  of,  made  prime  minister,  i.  301  to  311. 
Sec  George  HI,  Britain^  and  parliament.  Supported  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  302.  Who  dies  suddenly,  ib.  Plans  of, 
respecting  America,  305.  Popular  measures,  310.  Treaty 
with  Russia,  ib.  Administration  terminated,  311.  Character 
of,  ib.  Opposes  the  coercive  system  respecting  America, 
479.  Weight  in  parliament,  516.  Appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  ii.  396.     Death  and  character,  40 1 . 

Rodney^  admiral,  commands  against  Martinico,  i.  230.  Success, 
232.  Sails  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  ii.  293.  Obtains  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  294.  And  retrieves  the  naval 
glory  of  England,  ib.  Proceeds  to  the  West  Indies,  317. 
Forms  a  new  plan  of  attack  by  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  ib^ 
Endeavours  to  draw  the  French  to  battle,  ib.  But  they  will 
not  venture  a  close  engagement,  319.  Reduction  of  St. 
Eustatius,  320.  Offers  battle  to  the  French,  371.  They  avoid 
a  close  engagement,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  373.  Goes 
back  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  reinforcement,  411.  Pursues 
the  enemy,  ib.  Battle  of  the  12th  of  Api^J,  413.  Signal  vic- 
tory, ib.  Important  advantages,  414.  Summary  of  his  ex- 
ploits  against  our  three  naval  enemies,  415.  He  is  created  a- 
peer,  416. 

Ronie^  infiuencc  of,  diminishes,  i.  365. 

Ritmboldj  governor,  charges  ag^ainst,  ii.  469. 


o 


SA.VDtVlCH,   cart,   prosecuted  WUkcs   for  impiety,  i.  SM. 

Parliamentary  character  of,  516.     Motions  agunst,  see  Foi. 
S^umarrz,  sir  James,  gallant  enterprise  at  Algeziraft,  iv.  481. 
SavtUe,  sir  George,  character  of,  i.  515.     Proposes  the  repeal  of 

an  act  against  Roman  catholics,  ii.  191. 
Seotla'id,  affairs  of,  ii.  from  U5  lo  156.     Lnyal  levies  of  men, 

169  to  171.     Kiols  in,   from  zeal  against   popery,   335.     Pro- 

jccls  of  political  change,  iv.  1 30,     Muir  and   Palmer,  ift.  » 

131.  ConTcntion,  123.  Misappreheision  of  the  mliitia  act, 
312.     Riots  in  Perthshire,)*,  to  318. 

Seoif,  sir  John,  the  attorney  general,  bill  against  traitorous  cor- 
respondence, iv.  66. 

Sevit,  major,  challenges  Mr.  Burke  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
Hastings,  iii.  77. 

Hhrliumr,  earl,  adheres  to  lord  Chatham,  i.  372.  Opposes  the 
ministerial  system  respecting  America,  479.  Parliamei<tarr 
character  of,  SI 6.  Motion  of,  concerning  the  profusion  ol 
public  money,  ii.  366.  Secretary  of  state,  3^6.  Sncceedi 
Rockingham  as  prime  minister,  403.  His  administration  de- 
ficient it)  Birength,  452.  His  conduct  cen&ui-ed  in  parliamenii 
460.  Resigns,  ib.  Made  marfjiiis  of  Lansdown,  able  speech 
of^  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  104. 

$/unVa'i,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  gentna  and  laine,  Ii.  341.  EfUen 
paili,. limit.  if>.  A  tnfmher  of  Fux's  party.  4i3.  Eloquent 
and  witty  speech  otithc  duke  of  Riclimond's  fortihcaiions,  iii. 
70.  Controverts  the  financial  pUui  of  Mr.  Fin,  74.  Splendid 
eiocjucnce  of,  on  the  begum  charge  a^iiist  Hastings,  125  to 

132.  Disputes  the  finaiicidl  calculations  of  the  minister,  251. 
Praises  the  French  revolution,  iii.  364.  Proposes  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  sedition,  iv.  72.  Arguments  of,  against  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  126.  IntjuiHj-  concerning  the  alleged 
treason,  202.     Opposes  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  237. 

h'Aorf/inm,  singular  confederacy  for  bribery  in,  i.  415. 

Siciff*,  character  and  projects  of,  iv.  422.  Plan  of  a  new  con- 
btiluiion,  4'21. 

Sinclair,  sir  John,  character  and  pursuits,  iv.  80.  Procures  tlie 
establishment  of  aboard  of  agriculture,  81. 

^lavvry,  negro,  begins  to  occupy  the  public  attention,  iii,  170. 
Arguments  against  from  religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  to 
172.  Sec  in/iiet/arcr.  Opposite  arguments,  173  to  175. 
Slave  trade,  motion  for  the  abolition  of,  248.  Postponed,  250. 
Abolition  carried  in  the  commons,  iii,  478.  But  rejected 
in  fcrds,  i6.  New  motion  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc  for  the  aboli- 
tion of,  iv.  207.     Negatived,  id. 

Smirh,  Adam,  his  philosophy  of  political  economy,  ii.  155. 

■Imitfi,  sir  Sidnty,  arrives  at  Acre,  iv.  411.  Perceives  the  criti- 
'      of  aflairu,  id-    Hia  first  purpose  U>  imiltirit  tiW 


INDEX. 

Turks,  t^.  A^Mults  by  the  French,  413«  Inspirited  and 
)ieaded  by  the  English,  the  Turks  repel  the  attack,  id.  Grand 
ussault  by  the  French,  ib.  Employs  his  sailors  as  soldierS| 
414.  Bonaparte  entirely  defeated,  retreats,  415.  Efforts  of, 
in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  see  Egyfit, 

ifiain^  makes  war  with  England,  i.  105.  After  the  peace,  culd* 
vates  a  close  connexion  with  that  country,  1 10.  Maintains  her 
connexion  till  the  death  of  her  king  Ferdinand,  1 82.  Becomes 
hostile  to  Britain,  209.  Declares  war  against  Britain,  220. 
Defeated  by  sea  and  land,  see  Britain,  Expulsion  of  Jesuits^ 
337.  Dispute  about  Falkland's  Island,  see  Britain,  Restricts 
the  inquisition,  494.  Rupture  with  Britain,  ii.  237.  Spain 
the  aggressor,  238.  Warlike  operations,  see  Britain,^  and 
France.  Attempts  to  storm  Gibraltar,  358-  Mighty  prepa- 
rations and  incessant  efforts,  359.  Event,  see  Elliot,  Reduces 
West  Florida,  373.  Captures  Minorca,  430.  Renewed  pre- 
parations of,  against  Gibraltar,  with  the  assistance  of  France, 
434.  Immense  force,  new  and  tremendous  machinery,  435. 
Event,  sec  Elliot.  Peace,  440.  Result  of  the  war  to  447. 
War  with  France,  450.  Compelled  to  receive  peace  from 
France,  iv.  216.    War  with  Britain,  sec  Britain  and  Jervis, 

Sficncer^  earl,  character  and  efforts  of  his  administration,  iv.  472. 

Stanhofie^  earl  of,  motion  for  the  relief  of  nonconformists,  iii.  247. 

Stirling-y  major  of  the  42d,  captures  the  invincible  standard,  iv. 
492. 

Stewart^  lieutenant  colonel  James,  of  the  42d,  wounded  aC  the 
landing  in  Egypt,  iv.  486. 

■  — ,  Alexander,  lieutenant  colonel,  commands  the  42d,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  iv.  488.     Valour  and  conduct,  ib, 

Stuarty  general,  of  the  foreign  brigade,  important  efforts  of,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  iv.  489. 

Surrey y  earl  of,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  ii.  393. 

Suwdtrrowy  marshal,  heads  the  Russian  army  against  the  French^ 
iv.  377.  Campaign  of,  in  Italy^  to  381.  Marches  into  Swit- 
zerland, 324.  Not  properly  supported,  withdraws  into  Ger- 
many, 385. 

Sivedeny  revolution  in,  i.  436.  Discussion  with  Britain  about 
neutral  ships,  iv.  465.     See  JVhrthem  fioivera. 


TARLETOJ^j  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii. 
299.  Exploits  of,  304.  Expedition  and  progress  of,  376. 
Overpowered  by  numbers  and  defeated,  ib. 

Temple^  earl,  in  council  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  i.  218. 
Supports  Mr.  Wilkes  on  constitutional  grounds,  265.  Disa- 
grees with  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  new  appointments,  325.  Oppo* 
ses  the  coercive  system  respecting  America,  479.  Earl, 
nephew  of  the  above,  alleged  to  interfere  against  Mr.  Fox's 
past  India  bill,  ii.  486.    Secretary  of  state,  488.    Resig;ns,  ib. 


INBBX. 

Thehval^  John^  lectures  of,  iv.  135.  Apprehended,  136.  Tficd 
and  acquitted,  190.     Resumes  his  lectures,  230. 

Ipiomson^  Williani,  his  able  writings  in  the  Political  Herald,  on 
the  contest  between  messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii.  486.  Masterly 
view  of  the  French  revolution,  iii.  410. 

Thurlow^  heads  the  prosecution  against  Clive,  i.  433.  Parlia- 
mentary character  of,  515.  Created  lord,  able  speech  of,  on 
the  profusion  of  public  money,  ii.  267—8.  Opposes  Fox's 
East  India  bill,  485.  Opposes  the  liberation  of  insolvent 
debtors,  iii.  114.  Reg^ds  the  acts  of  the  innovating  socie- 
ties, sedition,  but  not  treason,  iv.  1 40. 

Thurot^  exploits  of,  begm,  i.  161,  end,  163. 

Tififioo  Saib,  son  to  Hyder  Ally,  ii.  350.  Defeats  colonel  Braith- 
waite's  corps,  425.  Surprises  general  Mathews,  430.  War 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  iii.  481—485.  Forms  a  new  confede- 
racy against  the  British,  iv.  398.  War,  400.  Fall  of  Seringa- 
paiam,  401.     And  death  of  Tippoo,  ib. 

Tookcj  Horn,  his  comparison  of  messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii.  500. 
Contest  of,  with  Mr.  Fox,  iii.  413.  Arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  iv.  136.     Trial  of,  190.     Acquitted,  id. 

Townshend^  general  and  lord,  compels  Quebec  to  surrender,  i. 
155.     Viceroy  of  Ireland,  356. 

■■■■  — ,  CharleS)  brotlier  to  the  former,  joins  the  Grenville 

ministry  in  the  stamp  act,  i.  290.  Chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, 326.  New  project  respecting  America,  332.  Death 
and  character,  340. 

U 

CTAYO.Vwilh  Ircliind,  urj^unieiits  of  statesmen  and  writers,  for 
and  ai^ainst,  iv.  356,  to  360.  Motives  and  views  of  certain 
parties  and  classes,  to  361.  Mr.  Pitt's  rcasonin}^  on  the  sub- 
ject and  plan  of  iniion,  362  to  365.  Proposed  to  the  I/ish 
parliamciit,  ih,  VclienientJy  opposed,  ib.  Arguments  in 
favour  of  it  from  the  Scotch  union,  367  to  r>69.  The  plan, 
and  time  of  commencement,  are  finally  fixed,  436. 


FAUGHjIX^  general,  defence  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ii.  317. 

Commands  at  the  capture  of  St.  Kustatius,  369. 
Volt  aire  y  see  France. 

W 

IVJLKS^  prince  of,   late,   sec  Frcdcrir.     Present,  see   Georq-r. 

Princess  dowai!;er  death,   i.  431.     Princess  of,    see   Caroline. 

Young  princess,  see  6'ro7;§r  III.  and  Gtc/z-^-r,  prince  of  Wales. 
IVarrajitfi^  general,  see  jiarliuiiunt. 
irarrcn^  sir  John  Boriase,  defeats  a  French  .squadron,  iv.  338. 

Fxpcdition  luider,  4j4. 


INDEX. 

Wa^hington^  .colonel,  masterly  retreat  of,  with  the  remains  of 
Braddock'slroops,  i.  127.  Appointed  commaridcr  in  chief  of 
the  American  forces,  ii.  115.  Dispositions  during  winter,  1 1 7. 
Devises  means  of  rendering  their  armies  efficient,  1 1 8.  Sec 
Howe  and  Clinton,  Operations  of,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  211.  Dexterous  stratagem  of,  overreaches  Clinton, 
381.  Joins  the  forces  in  Virginia,  382.  And  effects  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis,  383. 

Webster^  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  ii.  299. 
Death  and  character,  377. 

Wtddtrburne^  Alexander,  defends  lord  Clive,  i.  453.  Parlia- 
mentary character  of,  515.  Created  lord  Loughborough,  ii. 
322.  Charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  rioters,  ib,  to  424. 
Splendid  ability  of,  ib.  Doctrines  on  treason,  ib.  Trial  of  the 
rioters,  425.  His  speech  on  the  appointment  of  judges,  464. 
Supports  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  485.  Able  speech  on  tlie 
commercial  treaty,  iii.  104. 

Wt'umouth^  lord,  letter  to  the  Surry  magistrates,  i.  371. 

Whitbrcad^i  Mr.  ingenious  speech  of,  on  parliamentary  reform, 
iv.  74. 

IVilbfr/orce^  talents  and  character,  iii.  172.  Benevolent  zeal 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ib.  Motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  248. 

Ullk'csj  character,  i.  263.  Writes  the  North  Briton,  No.  45, 
264.  Proceedings  against,  269,  270.  Popular  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour,  ib.  See  /larliamrni.  Expelled  the  house,  i!71. 
Retires  into  exile,  372.  Returns,  359.  Chosen  member  for 
Middlesex,  360.  Object,  374.  And  measures,  ib.  Proceed- 
ings respecting,  see  /iG7'liamc7tt,     Colloquial  talents,  515. 

IVilliatn  Henry,  prince,  third  son  to  Georg©  HI.  Created  duke 
of  Clarence,  iii.  437.  Masterly  view  of  the  slave  trade,  478. 
Reasoning  on  lord  Auckland's  bill  for  the  prevention  of  adul- 
tery, iv.  440. 

WiUiuma^  David,  esq.  application  to  by  the  Gironde  rulers,  iv.  94. 

Windham^  Mr.  distinguishes  himself  by  a  speech  on  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  iii.  104.  Speech  on  parliamentaiy  reform,  372. 
Opinion  of,  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  iv.  197.  Secretaiy  at 
war,  plan  of,  for  improving  the  militia,  201.  Genius  and  vir- 
tues, 472. 

Wolft^  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  i.  152.  Achieve- 
ments of,  begin,  ib.  Close,  155.  He  dies  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, ib.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  death  resembles  Epami- 
nondas  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ib,  note. 

IVoUtonecrafty  Mary  Anne,  Rights  of  Women,  iii.  462. 


YORK^  Edward  duke  of,  dies,  i.  340. 
York^  Frederic  duke  of,  sec  Frederic. 
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